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TRANSLATOR’S TREFACE. 


T HK reader \« ill rvailily uudurataiul that tliu trausU- 
tioii 18 a wurk uf gratitmU- The aasMtaiiLu of tliu 
little book tu the student of Pliilosuiiliy I haxo elHUKliere 
prouuniiced ‘ iiidisiicnaablu and this m the I'esiilt ul a 
gpiiiiiiie cxiienuncc The lesuliitiiui being iiiae t.iken, 
agam, to iiitrudiiLV thu work to im Jiuglish i>iibliv, it 
aiipo.icvd nght tliat this slioukl be uttuctml by a new and 
natuu translation, ratlar than by the ineru repiiidnctioii 
Ilf a foioigii one Of the iiicntHor tliiH lattti, Mi •Siilyu’M 
Aiuencaii tiaiislatiou, f cannot 8a> a wind my tiansla- 
tiou baa been executed witliont iiiy seuing it, and in 
absolute iiidopi iidciicc generally I’eiliaiis 1 iii.iy lie 
allowed to say this, huwc\cr, that I am iiifoniieil by the 
(iomian publialicr that thu Aiumcaii trniisliitioii follow i> 
thu Jirit Uurinaii edition, ‘whilst tin isiseiit fifth eilitioii 
ciiiitainsaaanety uf luiiiroreincuts ami •idilitiiniH ’ l''niiii 
the same authonty, writing some uiuiitb>i ago, 1 Kaiii that 
‘ uf the (jcrmaii issue 20,000 cojiies ha\e beiii already 
sold, eeitaiiily a rare event in thu case of a rigorously 
siiciitifiu book, .ind the bestjinxif of its excellence ' llow 
this ‘ excelleiicc ’ has ongiiiatcil will be iiiiilcmtoiid at 
once, wlicn we consider tliat iScliwegler, a leiiiarkably 
ripe, full moil, and possessed of the gift of style, wrote 
this History, sotu siieak, at a single stroki uf^bepen, as, 
di the lint instance, aii article for an T'hi<'\i lojuuiliic A 
lint, almost exti nusin/ed draught of this ii iliin iiniall> 
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riiAXULATORS 1‘JlEFACB 


cuuHtituUs tliu liapiuent cure fur a larger and separate 
n urk But ongiuatc as it may, tlio fact of tlus excellence 
Hiirtiin TliuMurklias been alreaily translated both 
III Aincrica .iiul Ucniuark , its salt' m sls uwn country 
has, for suih works (as we luvo scenk been unexampled ; 
nml we learn fitin Professor Erdmann (Preface to bis 
Orundrisa ul the History of Philosophy) that its extraor- 
dinary success with students has given rise to various 
iinitationii. What 1 have found it myself 1 have in- 
fill iti-d 111 tlio opening of the Annotations at page 3411 
As rcijarili i illior the translation nr the panotatiun, I 
know not ♦hat there ix-uiains anythmg to bo SiUd here 
Till ruiulLr will ]icrha]is dislike the coinage heSnf/ but he 
i lUiiiut ilialiku it iiiuie tliaii I do inyadf, and if exuttnl 
could have m rv eil the turn, it would never hai o happened 
J Ills I IjlIn VC to he the only coinage, however, ami it will 
hi roiiinl fully txiilameil in the note on the Elcabcs at 
p igi i.VI 

I'lu uvKOii, VqilmSfr 1807 

In this, the second edition, the annotation will bo found 
comiilotcil, and an fiulox added. Prefixed also there is a 
sketch of the l.ile of ^chwegler, epitomised from the bio- 
graphical luitico of him w hich. Written by his fnend 
the illiistnous histuriaii of Greek Philosoidiy, is inserted 
in (lie thinl roliinie of 8chwq;ler’H Roman Iliatonj 

I 'iiHiiiiiii II, hbruHTV I86S 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


A dvantage hu been taken of tho pi-cient epiior. 

tonity for the utroduetion into the body of tbe 
work of a oonaideiaUe number of correctione which were 
found necawary. Some of these it haa been planned to 
ngnalue here^ and one or two othora may be at the 
same tune referred to 

Tho phiaee ‘Oothio dome,' page 164, baa been objected 
to, aa itaelf Gotbio, teeing that, m Enghah, cfonM meana 
cupofu, and theco u no inch thing in Gcihio andu- 
tectnra. My reply is simple In namg tbe idinee, the 
translator had really not a aipola bnt a eathedral-mtenor 
in hie «y9, and ho sees no reason against extending the 
English (foijie into tlio German JJom, — rfomiw, to aay 
nothing of dujia, being, preanmablj, the warrant in tlie 
one ease as in the other 

At page 218, line 18 from top, the two words notions 
and vntAout w ill be found hitherto to have accidentally 
exchanged ^acea. Tho occurrence and its rectification 
are veiy simple mattore , stili the former maile such con 
fusion of the sense that it went far to lead one of our 
most distingnished metaphysieians almost up to an acen- 
aatiou or misimderstandmg, on the jiart of the truiuilator, 
of one of Kant's most common and salient dicta 
The Greek phrase tinnslatcd at pige 362 l>y ‘the mar- 
It the thoaffht,' perhaps searocly bears the aiVlition of the 
article lAe ’) to the noun * IhanijJU’ wSijpu in the orunnal 
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being without n toi uikI Zeller hnvitig truulAted it by 
Gdiante aloiie without the to usual tier. The 'the,' 
noirerthclcsa, seems to let in quite a sab^actoiy bght, if 
at all admissible 

I hare haxarde^the expression, at^age 309, that 'in 
Germany the discussion of the order, datee, and authen- 
ticity of the Platonio dialogues,’ will probably settle in 
the end into Schwegler's ‘ relative ruling,' ' thouj^ not 
original to him.' I have boon requested to explain that 
such a settlement get^ in the progress of the discnssioii, 
less end leas likely, Uebenreg, Schoarsoflinidt, and 
others, reasoning cc^ntly against the legitimaoy of 
osenbmg to Plato several most important dialogues 
usually so ascribed. I may remark, m thu eonnezion, 
that I was lately struck with the strong things said in 
advance (though not, probably, of Sooher in 1820) by the 
lUiiatrioua Whowell, specially of the Parmenides. 

It IS neeesssiy, by a word hero on Schwegler's ' His- 
toiy of Greek Philosophy,' to supply an omission in the 
sketch of the life of Schwcgler abridged from Zeller 
This work has been printed, since the lamented death of 
its author, under the able editorship of Dr. K KUstlin, 
whiise various additions are so fohcitously oonceivod and 
conveyed in the very spirit of his deceased fnend that it 
would lie diihcult or impossible to recognise anddistingiiish 
them This, too, has proi ed a success and has been so 
much rehsbed by Scliwcgler’s fellow-countrymen, as to 
liiirc passed into .mother (and by Kbsthn much impruvoil) 
edition I .1111 dis|Hisvi1 to roiiaidcr it on unexcelled 
work Schwcgler knows and uan accomplish the exael 
to ]icrfoction, and the exact is at once full to the fullest, 
and short to the shortest. Schwrcgler's exactf indeed, can 
dsu bo character! red as ulear to the clearest. Now, of 
such rxactUude tlic history ui question may be reganleil 
as a jicrfeot apeoimcn Ueberwog, in reference to tho 
book the tranal'itiou of which is now before tho rooilcr ‘ 
(and since which tr«JisUtian it [1873] counts three more 
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•jitioni in Germnuy), mny bo found aponking of ‘the 
introduction, gonenlly a^nowledged to bo excellent 
in iti kind, by which Sohwegler, too early loot to us by 
a premature ^eath, rendered an meitimable eervicc 
to the study the history of philosi^y,’ and ue 
bays already seo^ in what terms Zc^ refers to his 
' gift of style,’ and the other perhaps unmalled excel- 
lenoes of Sohwegler Well, lu no work ever written 
by Schwcgler can these excellences be found m greater 
perfection than m this ‘History of Greek Philosophy’ 
It u the story of a man who has long digested all, 
and gives *eaay emission to all without the ncccx 
nty of either changing or repeating a wonl. Then, 
is not a word too much, indeed, m the whole book, anil 
not a line that is not intelligible at sight i it is tlie last 
tnnmph of the pfaumest of npe knowledge. Plato and 
Aristotle are here reduced into that easy every-day bulk 
of common sense that any band can gnsiiu It is this 
luminous succinctiiess of Schwcgler that extends to bun 
a rosily triumph, so far, over all his brotlier historians 
Erdmann poasoasea a hameaseti dialectic of expression 
that IS peculiarly masterly and all his own, but it often 
escapes the reader by the very attention which for inter- 
pretation it demands, and bis work is at least three times 
the B12C of this present book of Schwogler’a. Much the 
same thing, so far as magnitude is concerned, may bo said 
of Ueberwog’s Ground-jdan of the history of plidosophy, 
while, as regards style, however excellent, however faith 
ful, however careful, be the writing of Uelierweg, it is 
not the bnlliantly transparent, and >ct perfectly full 
expression of Schwegler Nor, on the whole, despite the 
brevity, can cither Enlinann or Ueberweg bo said to 
excel Scliwegler in jximt of matter — discounting the fact, 
that is, that both the former treat of, what bchwegler 
docs not, the uiidfUe-age philosophy, the subordinate 
followers of the greater modems, and the poit-llrgchan 
{iermao contribiitioiu. The middle-age philosophy cei^ 
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ijuily deiervei to be known, end the hietory of lebcala 
M at Icut eunous, bat 1 tm not sun, great thongh soma 
of tlie names be, that then u much profit to be drawn 
from what has yet followed Hegel anywhere. For thii 
middle-age philosophy, and for tbt^ own menta other- 
wise, boA the flork of Erdmann a^ that of Ueberweg 
ought to be tranalated into English, and I am glad that 
we may soon expect tins semoe, at leaat astegsida one of 
them, (Jeberweg, at the bands of a distinguished Amencan. 
For myself, I shonld have bean glad to have translated 
the middle age port of Ueberweg’s introduction (aa a quite 
excellent ind, indeed, indispensable work), and after 
that (and what I have already done) I know no Gennan 
books, on the hiatoiy of philosophy, which I should be at 
all tempted to tnuialate, unless the history of Greek 
|ihilnsnphy by Sehwe^er, and, perhaps above all, the his 
tory of philosaphy by the master himsidf, llegd. 


RoisBuMa, Jfav isn 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SCITWEGLER 

A lbert ^CnWEaLER, a Siiabum, kka Hegel aed 
ao many other deeper Qermaae of lata^ was bom 
Febmary 10^ 1819 Hu father, a oountiy eleigyman, 
whOb with scanty means, did hu best for bu family, 
began himself the education of the boy, and subjected 
him, in general, to a discipline so severe that it loft its 
marks on his character, and was borne in hu memory 
lor life. Tn lus seventeenth year, Schwegler, as s 
student of theology, entered the ITmveiaity of Tubingen 
Here he greatly distingnuhed himself, Uis mtelloct 
was nniuually quick, ready, and retentive , hu industry 
constant, his iiersovcrance iron: he took many pnses, 
and, where certain essays were concemed, not without 
the higher compliment of express thanka Hu univer- 
sity career occompluhod, though amid many hardships, 
for hia father’s death in 1830 left a family, always 
straitened, in the most pressing difficulties, Schwegler 
— passing by Mumch, Prague, and Yienna — ^went to 
Berlin, m the hope not only of scientiflo but of pecn- 
niary profit. In thu he was disajipomted, and, visiting 
Holland, Belgium, and the Bhine^ he returned home 
in a few months, to be presently found in ‘Hlbrngen 
again, supporting himself as he could by services in a 
vdlogo church, by coirecting the press^ and by literature. 
One success in the last capacity enabled him (having 
qualified himself as a praatim doenu in 1843) to spend 
Boinp months in Italy, pnncipally at Romft On his 
return in 1847, he recrircd the appointment of a Idbra- 

XV 
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nan, and, in IS48, that of Kxtraonlinary Proftaaor <if 
Komaii Lit(,ratu'« and Anliaology, in the Kvangelical 
Sr niinnry of T ubiiif'Lii 

Tho literary uorks of Schncglcr ki. as followe — 
Kis lint apjiearance in pnatwaswiVianeanayin memory 
of llegul, in tlk Journal /or the Blegant World (1830) 
In 1841, ho pnhlishid liia prue eiaay, Montamm and 
the fhrututn Church qf the Second Century, an excellent 
work, which harl immediate auecess Tn 1842, he enti- 
ciaerl Neaiidcr’a work on the ‘ Apostolic Era ' in tho Oer- 
man, and the ‘latest Johanninu Litera^uTo’ in the 
Thfoloyieal Year-hooka In this laat {lenodical he 
also wrote •moral laliiahio {lapera after hia return to 
I'llbmgen ffero, tno, ho became, in 1843, tho editor 
of the Annuls e/ the PreeaU, and m this capacity 
wrote many admirable political papers In 1845, hii 
Poet Apoelolte Age was publiaheil, and that work was 
followed by the CUmenttne Homiliet in 1847, and tlio 
Suadnan Church Ifteiory m 1852 In 1847 and 1848 
we have bia Uctaphyeic qf Arutotie, and in the former 
year the first issue of bis llandbotdt qf the Ilutory qf 
PKdoeophy, in the Stnttgart Encyclopsedia. His latest 
work was tho lionum Ilutory, winch at his death was 
left incomplete Of these works, the most important 
are Montanvnn, tlie Poet-Aposlobc Age, the Iluforg qf 
PhUoeophg, the ArwbdU, and the Roman Ilutory, but 
the tact and judgment, tho courage and considerate- 
ness, the consistent adhesion to principles, the manly 
ripeness, the truth, penetration, and largeness of poh- 
tical jicrception, the clearness power, and bnlliancy 
of style, the irresistible jxi'emic, which he dis- 
phyed as editor of the Annals of the Present, demon- 
strated that SchweglcT had tho cajiacity likewise of 
liecomiug a master among Publicists Tho work on 
hfontanum showed acute intellect and much penetrative 
jiower of efodito resoarch , it gave to think to the mosb 
accomplished judges The Past Apostolic Age was writ- 
ten in SIX months and this fact, 'n view of tue excel- 
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iencr cif tlio work liitetf (a uurk iiiit liiiril in ita aphera, 
lioTsvcr], bosiM'Alu that ‘ iron iniliutry that onuc of ox- 
|ire 9 uon, and tint c»ni|»lut 4 maatory of tUa matt'rialf of 
which, and lu^aii oxtraonlinary dcgreo, Schweglcr might 
jiiotly boaat.' ‘1 he ArutotU u choncUnied l>y accuracy 
and ocuteneaa aeleciion and correction of the texh 
by anocettful interpretation of diffieolt paaaagea, and by 
penetrating cx{K)iitioii of philoaofihical kieea. Beanie 
the commentary of BomU it will ^waya retain ita own 
value Of the ‘ehort history of philoaophy* Zeller telle 
118 that by ita ‘apuitedt luminoua, ami easy treatment of 
the aulijectf it won for itself such approbation, that m 
the eourae of ton years three large editions, amounting 
to no leaa than 7000 copiei^ were found neecaaaiy,'-^ 
succeaa which, oa >io know, the next ten years have only 
incroaaed It la the Fonum //wfory, however, that haa 
moat attracted the admiration of ezperta— an mlmiration 
all the keener for the background of regret over the in* 
completeneia left by the untimely death. Bchwegler, 
It would aeem, iioaacBacd, and in an extraordinary degree, 
all the leading qnalificationa that are requuito m an 
hiatonan *Hi 8 clear undcntanding,' saye ZcUer, *to 
uIikIi distinct ideas wore a noccaaity, could ae little 
diaiionse with the terra /rvia of facta, aa hia vivid ima* 
gination with tho visible ehajiea of Uio actnal Hie 
collecting of maiiaes of materials was a delightful em* 
ployment ^or hia learned industry, as tbeir analysis for 
bia penetration and sagacity Ilis power of coinpreben* 
X110 survey was mmt specially attracted by the con* 
sidemtion, lua architectonic talent by the scientific 
arrangcinenh hia gift of style by the disoription, of 
hiatoncal situations and combinatioM.* According, Uie 
Homan ffuUoty, m its kinil, is a work of the greatest ex* 
cellence Zolln, in lU reference, B|waks of aiioh irsus* 
parniry, of such couipleti* control of the materials, of 
such aaanred insight, of such power of osrrativ^ aa must 
make cicry one r^pret to ico 'so grandly planned, so 
masterly executed a work, lift there a frsgment only * 
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LIFH OF SCHWEOLER 


At achool, SohTreglcr wm a quick, Iiiclj, kindly boy, 
ilorilc, ittentiTO, and iiidiutrioiia As a youth, he wae 
imiM-tiiona, gcneroua, and high-apinted, (iroud, indignant 
at aiicooaafiil baaenou, and e^r for the truth Hia, 
however, was a precocioua nature, and in manhood he 
was already old oThe diaappointmenft of the world Imd 
aoon aet in, and ho waa withdrawn into ailence and 
necne Still, within that oold and hanl exterior, beat 
ono of the warmeat and aofteat of hearta We have the 
ovideiioo for thia in hia early fnendahipa^ in his filial 
mil brotherly affection, and in his love for children 
I he fint look of Schwegler gave what wta harsh in 
him , thickset, and above the middle height, there 
was a gloomy expression o\cr his eyes , he was strongly 
jawed also, and his month was severely dosed. The 
yellowish hue of the amooth-shaven face contributed to 
the same effect. Otherwise, however, Schwegler's fea- 
tures were gooiL Thera were blue eyas and a fair- 
atcliod forehead under his light-brown locks. Hu nose 
11 is fine and reguLir , hia mouth had eloquence on its 
ciirM-ii, and Ins chin was classically rounded. When 
the II e was thawed, one saw in him good-nature, — one 
MW in him humour Beneath all the apparent pnde and 
Inttcnicaa lay love and tlie necessity for love, the longing 
for ayinjiathy, for diaclosnie In hfe ho wss long iin- 
fortiinate, and he died ao young. On the morning of 
the Stii of .lanuary 18S7, he had lectured from eight to 
nine as usu.il , half-an-hour later be w ss found insensible 
i>n the floor of hia study, and next day he died. On the 
ytli, the empty hull waa laid m the ground. How fast 
Melt' 
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HANIJU^WK OF THE HISTORY 
^ ’^OF PHILOSOPHY. 


1 —uenend Ida cf tkt Hufary qf Pkdompky 

P hilosophy u reflection, thethinldngconndention 
of things. Thu doflmtiOD exhaiuta not the idea of 
phdoiophy, however Man Ottnii m hia practical activi- 
ties aa wdi, where he ealoulates the means to the attain- 
ment of ends, and all the other acienoea— those even 
whudi belong not to philosophy in the stncter sense- 
are of the nature of thoughh By what, then, does phi- 
loaophy distinguish itself from these seiences t By what 
does it distingaish itself, for example, from the aoience of 
astronomy, or from that of mediome, or of jurisprudence ? 
Not, oortunly, by the diScrence of its matter. Its mat- 
ter IS quite the same as that of the various empinoal 
acienoea Flan and order of the umverae^ structure and 
function of the human body, property, law, pohtica^— all 
these belong to philosophy quite as much as to their 
respective specisl soiencea What is given in expenenco 
—actual fact— that, their material, is the matenal of 
phdosophy also. It is not, then, by its matter that phi- 
losophy distinguishes itself from the empirical sciences, 
but by its form, by its method,-so to speak by its mode 
of knowing The vanona empirical sciences take their 
matter dii^y from expenence , th^ find it ready to 
hand , and as they find it, they acce^ it. Philosophy, 
on the contruy, accqits not what is given m expenence 
as it is given, but follows it up into its ultimate grounds, 
reptdiiig ea^ particalar fact only m relation ^ a final 
piinaplek and aa a determinate link m the system of 
knowledge But just so it strips from such particular 
fact— wmch to ouraenaea seems but a something given— 
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till! Its character of in<leiicn<lency, iiidivulualnesSi jnd 
eontingencyi In the sea of empirical particulars, in the 
confused infinitude of the eontmgent, it establishes the 
universal, the necessary, the all-pervading law. In 
short, philosophy considers the entire Aupincal finite in 
the form of an iiitelligently aiticul^d tytUm. 

From this it follows that philosophy (as the thought 
totality of the empirical fimte) stands to the empinoal 
sciences in a relation of reciprocity, alternately condition- 
ing, and conditioned hy tliem It is ns idle, therefore, 
to expect at any tune the completion of philosophy, as 
the completion of empineal science Philosophy oxista 
rather in the form of a senes of various h^neal philo- 
sophies, which, exhibiting thought in its vanons stages 
ijf development, present themselves hand in hand with 
tlio general scientific, social, and jiblitical progress. It is 
the subject-matter, the succession, and the internal con- 
nexion of these phdosnphies which it is the business of 
the history of philosophy to discuss. 

'lliu relation m which the various systems stand to one 
another is thus already indicated. As man’s historical 
life in genera), even eonaidered from the point of view of 
a caludation of probabihtiM, is made ooherent by on idea 
of intellectual progress, and exhibits^ if with interrup- 
tions, still a sufficiently continuous senes of successive 
stages i so the various historical systems (each being but 
the philosophical expression of the entire life of its tune), 
constitute together but a smgle organic movement, a 
rational, inwardly-articulated whole, a senes of evolu- 
tioiu^ founded in the tendency of mind to raise its naAc- 
nil more and more into eomtcimu being, mto knowledge, 
and to recognise the entire spintual and natural nniverse 
more and more os its life and outward existence, as its 
actuality and reality, as the mirror of itself. 

Hegel was the fitrt to enuuciate those views, and to 
regard the history of jilulosophy in the iimty of a single 
process , but the fuudamentid idea, though tnio in prin- 
ciple, has been perhaps overstrained by him, and m a 
manner that threatens to destroy, os well the freedom of 
the human will, os tlie notion of contingency, or of a cer- 
tiin existent unreasoii. Hegel holds the succession of 
the sjsftuna in hiatoiy to be ^ same os that of the cate- 
gories lu logic. Let 08 but free, he says, the fundamental 
thoughts of the various systems from sll that attaches to 
thoir more extornahtu of form or portumlanty (d apptacfc 
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tiop, and we obtain the vanouR stepa of the logical no- 
tion (being, bpconiing, particnlar being, individual being, 
quantity, etc ) , while, eonvenely, if we but take the logi- 
cal progrew by itaelf, we have in it the eaacntial proceae 
of the results ofdkist^ 

But this conception can neither be jnatified in pnii- 
ciple nnr cstablisheif by history. It fads in principle , 
for history la a combination of liberty and necessity, amt 
exhibits, therefore, only on the whole, any connexion of 
reason, while in its particulars, again, it presents but a 
play of cndlcas contingency It is thus, too, thatnatnre, 
as a n hole, displays rationality and system, but mocks 
all attempts at a prion te/iemata in dctaiL Further, in 
history it is iiidividuals who have the mitiativc^ free sub- 
jectivities, — what consequently, therefore, is directly 
ineominensnrable. For, reduce as wo may the mdi- 
vidiial under the influence of tho universal, in the form 
of his time, hie circumstances. Ins nationidity, etc., — to 
the value of a mere cipher, no free-will can be retincod 
History, generally, is no scliool sum to bo exactly cost up , 
there innst be no talk, therefore, of any a priori construc- 
tion in the history of philosophy cither. The faots of 
expenence will not adapt themselves ns mere examples 
to any ready-inado logical schema. If at all to stand a 
critical investigation, what is given in experience must 
betaken as paen, as handed to us; and then the rational 
connexion of this that is so given must be referred to 
analysia The speculative idea can be expected at best 
— and only for the scientific arrangement of tho given 
matenal — to aflfunl but a regulative. 

Another point of view which contradicts Hogcl’s con- 
ception 18 this* the historical development is almost 
always different from tho logical Historically, for ex- 
.iiiiple, tho origin of the state was the desire of protcc- 
t’on from violence and fraud ; while logically, on the 
other hand, we ara to find it, not in natural anarchy, but 
in tho ulca of justice So it is here also : whilst the logi 
(ol jirogress is an ascent from tho abstract to the con 
Crete, that of the history of philosophy is almost always 
a descent from the concrete to the abstract, from sense 
to thought, — a freeing of the abslraot inner from the 
concrete outer of the general forms of civilisaticsi, and of 
the traditional rehgious and social conditions in whicli 
he who would philosophise finds himself placed The 
system of philosophy proceeds synthetically ; its history 
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- till! liihtory nf thouglit — analytically- With grcaUi 
|iisticc we nay naintain the exact contiwy of the 
Hegelian thesia, and anert that what u fint in itself is 
precisely last fur iia We find the Ionic philosophy, for 
example, beginning, not with being au an abstract 
notion, but with what is most senmous and concrete, 
with the material notion of water, *air, eto. Even the 
lieing of the Eleatics, and the becoming of Herachtus, are 
not pure forms of thought, hat impure notions, materially 
Loloiired conceptions On the whole, the demand is 
futile, to refer each philosophy, accordmg as it histono* 
ally ap]ipars, to a logical eatogoiy ns its oentml principle, 
and Hitn|ily for this reason, that the majonty of these 
pliilosophii's haie for object the idea, notilC its abstrar- 
tion, hut in Its rcahration in natiiro and man, and for 
the inoHt ]>art, eonseijucntly, rest not on logical but 
mi plij sicni, iMychiilogical, and ethical ijucBtiona Hegel 
ought not, therefore, to have limited the companson of 
till /iMluruvrf, with the nyiienuUte evolution to logic, but 
to li<ivc extiinleil it to the whole system of plidoso 
pineal science. The Kleatics, Heraolitua, the Atomists — 
anil so far, certainly, the Hegdiam logic corresponds to 
the llegilian history of philosophy — display such logical 
category on their front; bnt then, Anaxagoras, the 
•Sophists, Socrates, I’lato^ Aristotle I Should we foree^ 
nevertliLlcss, on tbeso jAilosophies a central prmciple, 
anil rcilncc, farcxnmp'e,tliatof Anaxagoras to the notion 
of design, that of the Sophists to tlie notion of show 
{Sriiiin), and that of Socrates to the notion of the goo^ 
which in part is impossible wnthout violence, there arises 
the new diiriculty that then the historical order of these 
categories no longer corresponds to that which they pos- 
B> as in logic In point of fact, indeed, ITcgol attempts 
not any coinplete realization of his mam idea, but even 
on the tlircahohl of (ireek plulosopliy has already aban- 
doneil it Biiiiij, becoming, individnnl bting, — the 
Meatus, ITcraelitiis, the Atomists,— thus far the parallel, 
.as s,aiil, exteiiiK hut not farther Not only there follows 
now Anaxagoias with the notion of a designmg mind, 
blit even from the first the two senes agree not. Ilegcl 
would have been more consistent, bad lie entirely re- 
jcct«l tlis fonic philosophy (for matter is no logical cate- 
gory), and liaJ he nssigneil to Pythagoras a place— soeiiw 

that the categories i.f quantity follow those of quahty 

Hfter the ISlcatics .ami the Atomista In short, he would 
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have hcen more consUtent logicaUy, h.nl he pnt rhrono- 
lo^ entirely to the rout Rengning this protriieion, 
then, «e miiet content ouraelveR if, in reproilucing to 
thought the conree which reAection haa taken as a whole, 
there exhibit itielf, on the mam hutoncal etatinna, n 
rational progren, and if the biatonan of philosophy, sur- 
veying the aenal defelopment, find really m it a ]i1iilusn- 
phirai acquisition, the acquisition of a new idea , but we 
shall ho cantious of applying to each transition and the 
whole detail the postulate of immanent law and logical 
nfxnt. History mandies often in ssipentme lines, often 
ap]iaiently in retreat. Philosophy, especially, has not 
iinfrcqnently resigned some wide and fniitfiil temtoiy, 
in order to'tiim back on some narrow strip of land, 
if only all the more to turn this latter to account. 
Sometimes thousands of yean have exiicndcd themselves 
in vain attempts, and brought to light only a negative 
resnlt. Sometimes a profusion of philosophical ideas is 
compressed into the space of a single generation. ITero 
reign no unalter,ablc, regularly recurrent laws of nature , 
history, as the domain of free-uill, will only in the hast 
of days reveal itself as a work of reason 


IT — J)ivmoH of the Snlyeet 

O H the limits snd division of the subject a few words 
may suflBce. Where and when does philosophy 
begin! After what has been ssad, manifestly there 
where an ultimate jinnoiplo, an ultimate ground of exist- 
ence^ IS first philosophically sought. Consequently witii 
the pfailosopl^ of the Greeks. Tbs Onenfad (Chinese and 
Indian) so-called philosophy (rather theology or mytho- 
mythical coimogomoa of Greece itself at 
first, fall thus outside of our (more limited) nndertakmg. 
WiA us, as with Anstotle, the history of philosophy 
begms with Thales. For similar reasons we exclude also 
Scholsstioum, or the philMophy of the Chrutisn middle 
ages; which belongs (bemg not so mnoh philosophy as 
rather a rcflocting or aphilosophismg within the pieiiip- 
poeitions of a positive rehgion, and therefore essentially 
theologv) to the histonoal science of the Cbnsti^ dogmas. 
^ What remains separates naturally into two pirts! 
ancient (Crmco-Bomsu) and modem philosophy. The 
mner relations of both epochs wiU (a preliminary eom- 
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inrabTC charactcnzation being impossible vithont giving 
rise to Kpetitioiis) be noticed later, on occasion of tHe 
transition from the one to tbe other. 

The first eiKich seiiarates again into three periods. 
1 The Fra Soeratie philosophy (Thales ^o the Sophists 
inclusive) , 2 Soorates, Plato, Aristotle ; 3 The Post* 
Aristntcli.-in ]ihilosophy (to Nen-PIatAiism inclusive) 


MI — A Pnlimmary Vua of Pre-Soeraite Phdompkg. 

1 111 E geninl tendency of Pre Socratio philosophy » 
. tills, to find a principle of the explanation of nature 
Niitiirc it was— that uluch is most immciliately pre- 
sent to IIS, tint which lies nearest the eye, that which 
IS laljiablcst — that first attracteil th» spint of inqiiiiy 
Under its cliaiigcfiil forma, its multiplex phenomena, 
there must lie, it was thought, a first and permanent 
fiiiidaineiital principle. What u this iirinciple T What, 
It was asked, is the primitive ground of things * Or, more 
precisely, what natural clement is the basal element? 
An aiiswcrto this question constituted tho problem of 
tfie forlirr tome nalmvl pJuloaoplien or Hyhoiata, One 
suggested water, another air, and a thinl a chaotic prim- 
eval matter 

2. A liiglier solution of the problem was attempted by 
the J yVtttfforeoiu Not matter in its sensuons concre* 
Hull, but matter in its formal relations and dimenaionsu 
apiwared to them to contain the explanatory ground of 
existeiica As their principle, aoconlingly, they adopteil 
iiiim leni, the signs of rehition • Number is tho essence 
••f all things, this waa their thesis Number is a tnidiUe 
tel III In tween pure thought and tho iniii cdiate things of 
SI use Number and jiroportioo, indeed, have to do with 
matter only so far os it is extemled and divided in time 
and eiwcc, but still without matter, without something 
to be seen, there is no eountmg, no measuring Tha 
ndiaiico beyond, or elciation over, matter, which is yet 
at the saiiio time a cleaving to matter, constitutes the 
n itiirc .and the position of tho PytbsgoreBn pnnciple 
a A hsolutely transcending the given and factual, en* 
everything matenal, the JEleatiet 
eiiiinciatctras principle this very abstraction, tho nega- 
tion of any matenal dmdedneas in qwee and time, that* 
IS, pure In-ing Instead of the seneuons luinoiple of the 
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IqpicR, or of the qnaiititati\e principle of the Pjtha 
goreans, they propoi^, coneeqnentl}, an mUUtgible pnn 
aple. 

4 And thus there waa completed the firet or analytic 
lienod of (Irec# philosophical development, in order to 
give place to the ^cond or eynthetio period. The 
Eleatice had eacnficed to their principle of pure bemg 
this mundane oxutence with all its aeparnte exiatencos 
But demol of nature and the world could not poaubly be 
earned out Tlie reality of both pressed, against their 
wills, in on them, and they had themselves, though only 
hypotliuti«..iIIy and under protest, been necessitated to 
speak of thej^i But from their abstract being they had 
no bndge, no longer any return to the concrete bemg of 
sense. Their pnnciple « as to have been an explanatory 
ground of existence, of the vicissitude of existence^ and 
It was none. The problem, to find a pnnciple that 
should explain the becoming, the vicinitudc of existence, 
was left but the more urgent IltradUvit, then, ap- 
peared now with his soliitiun, and asserted for absolute 
pnnciple the unity of being and non-bcing, — becoming 
According to biui, it belonged to the very nature of 
things that they should be in incessant change, m infi- 
nite flux. ‘All fleets.’ We hale here, at the same 
time, in place of a pniiiitiic matter, as with the Ionics, 
the idea of a primitive living force, the first attempt to 
explain existence and the movement of existence by a 
pnnciple that had been .aimlvtically acquired After 
Heraclitus the question of the ccanso of becoming re- 
mained the ihici interest and the motive of philosophical 
progress 

5 IJecoiiimg IS unity of bemg and non-hem^ Into 
these two moments the Tforaclitio jinnciple was by tlie 
Alomutu conscionsly simdcred. Heracbtiui^ namely, had 
nithont doubt enunciated the pnnciple of becommg, 
hut only os fact of experience, he hnd only namml, 
hut not explained the law of becommg . the point now 
u as to demonstrate the necessity of that iimvcisol law 
IKAy IS the all in constant flux, in etem.'il movement t 
It was evidently necessary to ailvnncc from tlie indefinite 
unity of matter and motive force to a conscioiia and de- 
finite dib inction, to the mechanical scporatiousof both. 
Tbiia It was that to JSmpetloelM matter became the 
pnnoiplr uf being, fixcil and permanent being, while force 
bcceme the principle of movement 'Wo have here a 
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niiiiliiiiatlou of Ili'raclituii anil ParmeiudeB. But wi^b 
Biniieiindcs tlie moving forces wore og yet but mythical 
pow LTH, love and hate , while, with the Atomuts again, 
they liccame a pure iin-underetood and unintelligible ne* 
cenity of nature And so, therefore, byVie method of a 
mechanical explanation of nature, l^ommg was rather 
(lenphrased than explained 

6, Uesimnng of any mere matenalubo explanation of 
Is'cnmiiig, or the mimdane proccaa, A uaxagoras placed by 
the Hide of matter a world-forming intelligence ; he con- 
rcircil mind os the ultimate cansahty of the world and of 
the onler and design tliat appeared in it A great pnn- 
eiplc wns thus won for philosophy,- -an id||il principle. 
Hut Anaxogruos failed to give bin principle any oomplete 
realization Instc.id of an intellectual conception of the 
iiiiiverHC, instead of an ideal denvntion of existence, he is 
fiiiiiid to oiTcr again, at last, only mediamcol thcones ; 
Ilia ‘world-forming reason’ amounts really only to the 
first imjiact, to the motive force , it is but a detu toe ma- 
fhiHti Despite his surmise, then, of a higher principle, 
Anaxagoras, like his predecessors, is still a pliysiout. 
Mind did not manifest itself to him os a veritably snpra- 
natiiral povi cr, as the free organizing soul of the nnivene. 

7 Further progress now is oharaotenaed tbiia The 
distinction hctwvcu mmd and nature becomes definitely 
iindentood, and the former, as contrasted with the 
latter, is recognised as the relatively higher This was 
the work of the Sopkuta Their action was to entangle 
in contradictions such thought as had not yet emancipated 
itself from the objects of sense, from the datum of tradi- 
tion, or from the datum of authority. In the first, and 
indeed somewhat boyish, consciousness of the siipcnority 
of subjective thought to the objectivity (in sense, tradi- 
tion, and aiithonty) by which it bad been hitherto over- 
in-istered, they flung both elements wildly together. In 
other wonls, the Sojihists lutroduced, m the form of a 
general religious aud jmhtieal Avfkhirtmtj (illumination), 
the jinnciple of snbj^ivity, though at first only nega- 
tively, or os destroyer of all that was estabhshed in the 
opinions of existing society. And tins continued till 
Sneratn opposed to this principle of empmcal anbjecbvity 
that of ahsoluto subjectivity, or intelligeiice m the form 
of a free moral will, and asserted, ss against the world af 
sense, thought to lie the jiositivrly higher pnnciple, and 
the truth of all reality With the Sophists, as character 
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nyp of tlic (luaolutiiiu of the eorheit philosopli}, out 
first iienod u doted. 


TV.-^he Earlier lonie Pkilotoplicra, 

n'^HALEiii — At til* head of the Ionic physicists, and at 
I the bead, tbeiefoic, of philosoiihy in general, the an- 
cients, with tolerable iinanimity, place Thales of Miletus 
(640-,5S0, n a), a cantein]iorary of Crtcsus anil Solon The 
propoaitinii to which he owes his place in the history of 
philosophy IS this ‘ Tlic principle (tlio^rsC, the jirimitive 
ground) of all things is water, all comes fnim water, 
and to water all returns * This ssaumption, however, in 
regard to the anginal of things, is no advanee in itadf 
heyond the position of the earlier mythical cosmogonies. 
AnstoUe, in noticing Tliaics, s|>calM of several ancient 
'theologians' (meaning, no doiilit. Homer and Hesiod), 
who hod asenhed to Oceanus and Tethys the ongin of all 
tilings The attempt, then, to establish his pnnciplo in 
freedom from the mythic element, and so to introduce 
smeutific procedure, — it is this, and not the principle 
itself, which procures for Thales tlio character of initiator 
of pliilosophy He is the first that trod the ground of 
tlie interpretation of nature on principles of the under- 
standing //ots he made good his proposition cannot now 
he exactly determined He was prolwhly led to his hypo- 
thesis, however, by the observation tliat moisture con- 
stituted the germ and nourishment of things, that it 
developed heat, that it was in general the formative, 
lifo-giving, and life-possessing element- Hicn, from the 
condensation and rarefaction of his primitive element, he 
denveil further, as it seems, the changes of things The 
process itself he has cortainly not determined with any 
greater premsion 

Such, then, is the philosophical imiiort of Tliales A 
speculative philoanphor m the more modern manner he 
.issuredly was not, and philosophical literature lieing yet 
alien to the time, he docs not appear, for preservation of 
hia opinions, to lia> e resorted to writing In consequence 
of his reputation for ethico political wisdom, he is included 
among Mie seven sages, and the charactcnatics which 
tbe ancients relste of lum certainly testify specially to 
hu practical understanding: It is rcpoitod of him, tor 
instance, that he was the first to calculate an eclipse of 
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tlii> mill, that, m order to cnahlr Crcesna to crosa t||e 
llalys. he effected a divemon of that nver, and that he 
performcfl other similar feats fn regard to the atato- 
menta uf l.iter autliontiee, that he had asserted the unity 
of the uorld, advanced the idea of a wA'hl-soiil or of a 
world forming einnt, taught the immortality of the soul, 
etc , these arc to he regarded as beyond doubt but un> 
biatoncal transpositions of later ideas to a much leas de- 
Tclo|icd sbind point 

2 Anamhakiimi — Anaximander of Milctna, who u 
dcBcnbeil by the ancients sometimes as a disciple and 
sometimes as a toiitemiiorary of Thales, but who, under 
every supposition, was somewhere about i^ generation 
younger than he, endeavoured still further to develop 
the imnciple of the latter He defined his piimibTe 
matter, m conncuon with which he is supposed to be the 
first who used the term pnnciple (iipx4)i the ‘ eternal, 
infinite, indefinite ground, from winch, in order of tune, 
all anaea, and into which all returns,’ as that which 
coinprchcnda and rules all the spheres of the universe, 
hut which, iinderly ing every individual form of the finite 
and mutable, is itself infimie and indefinite How we 
are to think this principle of Anaximander is a question 
in dispute. It was certainly not one of the four usual 
elements As certainly, ogam, it was not something 
immaterial, but was probably conceived by Anaximaader 
as primal matter not yet sundered mto its mdividnnl 
elements, the /this in tune, the chemical indifference of 
oiir modem vlcnientary contranes. In this respect, snch 
pnmitive matter is doiibtleu ‘unhmiteir ond 'uidefi- 
nite, or neither qualitatively defined nor quantitatively 
limited It IS by no means on that auoonnt, however, to 
lie reganled ns a pure dynmnical pnnciple, as, for in- 
stance, the friendship and hatred of Empedocles, but only 
aa a more philosophical expression for the thought which 
the ancients endeavoured to represent by the supposition 
of chaos Accordingly, Anaximander conceives the 
nnginol contranes of heat and cold (os bases of the ele- 
ments and of Lfe) to sep.arato from his primitive matter 
by virtue of an eternal movement immanent in it, and 
in this way it is clearly proveil that his prunitive matter 
IS only the undeveloped, undivided potential being of 
'.I • 'u lieiiii'iit.'il contranes , 

J AuAMurviss — Anaximenes, a disciple or a contem- 
poraiy of Anaximander, returned in some degree, to the 
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fiMulamental vmws oI HoleB, ui «o far aa lie conceived 
the principle of the univene to be the * unbmited, all- 
embracing, ever-moving ur,* from which by rarefartion 
(lire) and coudenaation (water, earth, stone), eveiytiiing 
else iB formed-* The fact of the air euirounding the 
whole world, and o( the breath being the condition of 
life, seems to have led him to this hypothec 

4. Bstiumpeot. — ^T he three earliest lonio philosophers 
have thus, and to thu their entire philosophy reduces it- 
self, (a) sought the universal pnimtiva matter of existence 
in general , (i) found this in a matenal substrate , and 
(c) given some intimations in regard to the denvation 
from thu prynitivc matter of the fundamental forma of 
nature. 


V . — Till PythagonmK 

T he PoMiTiov ov riua School.— Tlie lomo jihiloaophy, 
ns ue have seen, deidopnl a tendency to abstract 
from the iimiiediatuly given, indivuliial quality of matter 
We have the same abstraction, but on a higher stage, 
when the aenauoua concretion of matter ut gentral is 
looked away from , when attention is turned no lunger 
to the quahtative character of matter, as water, air, 
etc , but to its quantitative character, its quantitative 
measure and relations , when reflection u directed, not 
to the matenal, but to tlie form and order of things as 
they ezut lu space But the speciGo nature of quantity 
w wholly ezineased in numben, or, as we may also term 
in the cipher Now thu is the pnnciple and the 
(Kisition of the Pythagoreans, 

2 Historical Fraturks. — ^The numencal system in 
question is referred to Pythagoras of Samos, who u said 
to have flounahed between the years 640 and 500 n-c 
The later years of his life, however, were jiassed at 
Crotoiia, in Graicin Magna, where, with a view to the 
social and political regeneration of tho citus of Lower 
Italy, disturbed at tliat time by the stnfes of parties, he 
founded a society, the members of which bound them- 
solvea to punty and piety of lifo, to the closest reciprocal 
friendship, and to co-oiieration in maintaining the mora- 
lity and discipline, the order and harmony, of the whole 
dbmmunity What ts handed down to us concem'ng 
the life of Pythagoras, bis travels^ his political infliienoe 
111 Southern Italy, eta «a so thoroughly interwovrn with 
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traditioni, legenda, and palpable fablco, that on no pi^nt 
ate we certain of having hiatorical ground beneath im. 
Nor M thia unintelligible when we coneider, not only the 
partiahty of the Pythogoreaua themielraH for the inysto- 
noua and the eaotenc, but ea])eeially the fact that hii 
Neo-l'latonu biographem, Porphyrynnd Xambhchuo^ have 
written hia life in the manner of an hutoneo-philoMphi* 
col romance The aame uncertamty obtaina oa regarda 
Ilia doctnne, and apeeially hia ah^ m the nnmbe^ 
theory , which la nowhero attributed by Aristotle to him 
aiieeiwy, hut only to the Pythagoreans m general , from 
which wo may suppose that it had received its oonipla- 
tiou only withm the entire society The aocounts with 
reference ti, liis school acquire soma degree of seeunty 
only towanls the tune of Soor&tea, or a hundred yean 
after hu own death. To the few points of light in 
this cniiiiexion belong the Pythagoreans, Philolaiis 
Archytaa, tlie latter a contemporary of Plato^ ami 
the former mentioned in the Phado. Wo poasoaa the 
doctniic of the school also only in the shape into 
which it has been brought by these, and by Burytiis , 
fur none of (heir predecessors has left anything in writ* 
mg. 


3. TIIK PyTHA(.01lICAN PbIKCIPUL— T he funJamantul 
thought of the Pythagoreans was that of proportion and 
harmony this iilea is to them, as well the pimmide of 
practicid life, as the sniwaiue law of the nniverse 
Their cosmology regarded the world os a symmetrically 
arranged whole, that muted in harmony within itself oil 
tho varieties and contranetics of existence, ^la view 
eaiieciolly announces itself in tho doctnne that all the 
spheres of the umvome (the earth among them), move 
in inescribcd paths around a common focus, the central 
Ore, from which light, heat, and life radiate into the 
whole world This idea, that the world is, in deflmte 
forms and prapnrtion, an Iiarmonionsly ortioulated whole, 
has for its metaphysical foundation and support the 
Pytt^rean niiinher-theory It is through nnmbeie 
that the qumtitative relations of things, as extension, 
moj^tude, Ggure (triangle, square, cul^ eto.), disfa.n~ 
oomb^faon, etc, proiierly receive each ite own indi- 
ndiiol qiftlity All forms and proportions of tUnp ore 


■s there exists nothing whatever without form and 
measure, number u necessarily the imnciple of thiiqp 
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tly. nuelrca, u well as uf the onlei uhich they exhibit in 
the world. The Mcouiita of Uic uieients are not agaeeil 
as to whether nuinhor waa couaidereil Ly tlio I’ytlia^u- 
reana an autnolly material or a merely ideal priuciidc, 
that 1S| a pruniAre fonii, aoconling to winch all bad been 
oTflered and diapoae^ Even the relative atatementa of 
Anatotle aeem mutually contradictory Sometimoa he 
apeaka m the one aenac, and aometimca in the other 
Later w ritore have auiipoaed, therefore, that the theory 
had undergone aeteial forma of development, and that, 
accorduigly, there hod been Pythagoreana of both 
o]iiniona, now that numbera were material aubetancea, 
and now th.-^ they were only the andietypea of thinga 
We have a hint in Anatotle too, tliat ludicateB how we 
may unite the two opmiona. Originally the Pytliago- 
reana, without doubt, held umnbcr to bo the atiilf, the 
inherent cuence and miliataiioe of things , and so it ia 
that. 111 this reference, Anatotle ranks tlicm with the 
1 fyliciata or Ionic phyaiciata, and mimdly aa^ a uf them 
' They held tliiiiga to bo niirobLre* (.Vehi I .'i, It) lint, 
again, as these Hylicista ulentilied not their C\i), then 
iiuUena — water, fui oxauiplo— duvotly with any particular 
individuol of actual sense, but lookeil at it only os the 
watena prana, or prototype, uf the several mdividiiol 
things, so numbers wore capable of being regarded os 
smiilor prototyiics, and Anatotle, in that reference, might 
justly say of the Pythagoreans 'They held numbers to 
be more adequate prototypes of existence than water, air, 
etc ’ Should there still appear to remain, ucvertlieless, 
any uncertainty in the expressions of Anstotle in regaril 
to the meaning uf the Fythogore.m niiuiber-thoory, its 
source can only be in this, that the Pythagoreans them* 
selves hail not made the distinction between an ideal and 
a material pnnciple, but hod coiitentcil themselves with 
the general proposition that number was the priiieiplo of 
things, that all was number 
4 Thk Principlb in Opxiiation — From the nature 
of the principle, we readily expect that its application in 
cxjilanation of the various real spheres will end in a mere 
empty, barren syiuboliaiii In discnminating number, 
for example, inco lia two kinds of odd and even, os into 
its inhertnt antithesis of limited and unlimited, tsnd then 
us applymg these distmrbons to astronomy, music^ ps*'- 
ohology, etiiics, eta, there arose such combinations as 
tliese : One is tlie pomt, two the line, three the plane. 
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tour the sulul, five the iiualtty, ete., iir the euul u a hu- 
mony, and eiiually m virtue, etc. Not only philoiophi- 
lal, hut evui butcncal intercit duappeare here , and it la 
intclIigiMe how unavoidably the ancients themselves hare, 
lu the case of such arbitnuy combiDatidba, fiinushcd iia 
with the most discrepant acconnta^ 'Jims we hear that 
justice was to the l^thagoreans now threc^ now four, 
now five, and now nine Naturally, in the case of so 
loose and arbitraiy a mode of philosophising a great 
diversity of indindiinl views will anse earlier than in 
other schoiils, some prciemng one interpretation of 
given inatlium.atic.d form, and aomo another What 
alone has any truth or importance m thi^ antlimetical 
mystic IS the leading thought that law, onlor, and agree- 
ment obtain III the affairs of nature, and that these rela- 
tions are cajiablo of liuiig exprea^ in number and 
iiieasiirc But this truth the Pythagoreans have hidden 
away among the phontaaica of a fanaticism at once un 
bridled and cold 

If uc except the movemeiitH nssigned to the earth and 
staiN, tlioru IS but little of scientific inuntiii the physits 
of the PyUiai^reans. Their ethics, ton, andehcient. 
What has been transmitted to ns in that respect is 
1 liaractenstic ratlicr of tho life and duciplme of their 
peeiiliar society, than of their philosophy. Hie whole 
tendency of tho Pythagoreans, in a practical aspect, was 
asietic, and aiincil only at a rigid castigation of the 
moral prim ijile Tliuir eoncoptinn of the body os a jinsoii 
of the soul, which latter, for its jiart, helopged to loftier 
regions, their tenet of the transmigration of souls into 
the bodice of annuals, from which only a puro and pious 
Iifn delivered, their representations of tho severe jienaltice 
of the other world, their prcscriiit that man should reganl 
him^df os proiKTty of God, that he should obey God in 
all tliiiigH, that ho alionld strive after likeness wnth God,— 
idem whieli llato has considered and further developed, 
osjieciidly in the PAinfo,— are all capable of boiiiir aHeeed 
in jiroof * “ 


VL —The Rleattet 

R KIfa\¥10N o? TIIB Eleatic Fbinciplr to the 
PvTHAGORhAE — If the Pythagoreans made mate- 
nal substauce, so far as it u qnantitatiTQ, multiplex 
md ronsistont of pirt-i, tho bosu of their iih4««ophy 
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ai|fl alistracticl consequently only from its dcflnito elc- 
mentnry quality, the Elcatics now went n stoii {artber, 
anil, drawing the last eonsequeuce of this abstracting 
process, took for principle a total abstraction from every 
tinite jKirticiilaif from all change, from all iicissitnde of 
existence. If the E^hsgoreans still held fast by the 
form of space and ume, the negation of this, the nega* 
tioii, that is, of all diiidcdness in space and successive- 
ness la timci has now become the fundamental thought 
of the EUatics. ‘ Only bi-mg is, and non-bemg (becom- 
ing) u not at all * This being is the pure characterless, 
chugeless^ general ground, not being that is containeci 
i» becoming^ bnt being witii cxclusioa of all becoming 
being that is iinre being niid only to be comprehended in 
thought. 

Elciiticism IS consequently inonisni, so far ns it endea- 
vours to reduce the manifold of existence to a single 
ultimate principle , but it falls into dualism so far os it 
can neither carry nut the denial of the phenomenal worhl 
Ilf finite existi'iiee, nor dciliieo this world from the pre- 
siipiKi cd general grouml of puce being. The phenomenal 
wurlil, though cxiilaiiied to be only inessential null show, 
•till M, there must bo left to it (sensuous percepbon 
refusing to be got out of the way), Iho right of existence 
at least hypothetically ; there must bo procured for it, if 
even under protest and proviso, a genetic explanation. 
This contradiction of an unreooncilod dualism between 
pure and phenomenal being is the xmint where the Eleabc 
philosophy discloses its own insufiSoienay , though not 
seen at first in the bemnning of the school, nmler Xeno- 
phanes. Tlie pnnci^o, together with its consociiionces, 
developed itself only in coune of time ; running through 
three successive (lenods, which distribute themselves to 
three successive generations. Tlio foundation of the 
Klvabc school b^ngs to Xenophanes, its systematic 
development to Pannenulcs, its cumplction, and in part 
its rcsnintion, to Zeno and Mebssus (which latter wc 
here omit) 

2. Xmroi HANKS. — Xrniqdianes, a native of Colophon 
in Asia Minor, but v ho hod emigrated to the Phocean 
colony of hlea (in J.iicania), a younger contemporary of 
Pythi^ror IS tlin originator of the Eleabc tsndeni^ 
l(p seems the first to have enunciated the propoaibon, ' i^ 
IS one,' Without siiecifying further, however, whether 
this unity be inbdiuctiial or inatcrial Directing his 

(. 
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rcginiM til tliu u iirlil oh ft whole, says Anatutle, he Ciillad 
Qoil the one Thu Klcntic ‘One anil All’ (h col rov) 
hail still with him a theologii il, or a religious character 
Tlio nil a 01 tho unity of God, and the nolenue against 
tho anthropoiiioriihisiii of the pupuhar region, this is his 
sbirtiiig-point. III. IS indignant at yio delusion that the 
gods vere born, Inul human voices, shajie, etc , and he 
inveighs against Jluiuur and Hesiod fur that tlioy have 
iiiipiiti.d to the gods robbery, ailnltcry, fraiiil, otc. Qod 
with him 18 all eye, uiidListandini^ ear, unmoved, un- 
■li\idi.d, iiiidistiii bed , ruling all through thought, and 
like to iiiuii neither in form nor iiiiderstandmg. In this 
iiiaiiiier, iiiaiiily intent on diverting from G^pd all terms 
mil piadii itis of fliiitiidc, and establishing hia unity and 
iniiiiut.ililuni‘sa, he cniinuateil at the same time this his 
true n.atiirc as tho highest jMotopkteal pnnciplo without 
'inn ovi r neg-itii tly carrying it out, by polemically turn 
iiig it iigainst fiiiitu being 

< I’AUMPMiiKs —The siiecial hcail of the Eleatic 
SI hind IS I’.iriiieniiUs of Elea, a disciple, nr .at all events 
an idhi rent, of Xenopbaniw. However little has boon 
traiisiiiitti d to us for certain of the circiiiiistaiices of hii 
life, yet all antiipiity is iinammous lu the expression of 
its VI iieratiiiii for tho Mleatic sage^ and in admiration of 
thu ilepth of his intilluct, and of the carnestnesa and 
sniiliiiiity Ilf Ins rlniractor, and tho phrase, ‘ a Parmoni 
dean life’ 1 iec.aiiic later, amongst the Greeks, pro 
iLrlinal 

I’ iriiiuiiideH, like Xenophanes hefuto him, gave lils 
|ihiliiHiipliy to tho norld in the ahajiu of an e|iic pniwi, 
of n hu.li aoiiie euiisider.dilc fragments arc still iireservcd 
til 111 It IS iliviileil into two parts. In tho lust iiait 
I aijiieiiidi s ilisi iissis the notion of iH'iiig. l{.aiBiDg him 
Si If f.ir .ilioio the uiin',asiincil conception of XeDopb.ane 8 , 
he directly opposes this notion, pure siiiiplo hung, to all 
that is uin\ti\ilvx and inntdile, as to wliat is nnn-lieunt 
and uoii 8 Ci|iiciitIy iiiilhiiikalilc , and expliules from lieiiig 
not only all origin itnni .iiid decease^ hut also .all eluiiicnts 
Ilf tiiiiu anil sji,ii.u, iiiil all dinaibility, diversity, and 
moveuii lit lliis hkiiig ho declares to bo nnbccome and 
iiniienshahlc, whole and sole, immutable and illimitable, 
iiidivisibly and tiinelesaly present, jicrfcctly and univcr 
l.a«y self idciitic.nI , and he appropriates to it, os ..-M .. 
positive (haraeti r (for previous characters hod only been 
aogatii 1 1 — thought ‘being and thonght are’ to him 
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%uu 1111(1 the Biimu' In coutriuil In the (Uci'iitiie .mil 
tlliiMiy ideas of multiplicity atnl clioiige in the pliciio 
mciia of sense, he designates the i>ure thought that is 
directed to tins being as alono tlio true and infallible 
kuowleilgu Nui dues lie lawtate to rcgjnl as non beeiit 
and os lUiision wlial mortals eonsidci tiutli, namely origin 
and decease, perishable existence, multiplu-ity and di\cr- 
sity change of plain!, and alteration of quality We 
must bo on our guard, then, against taking the ono of 
Parmenides for the eoUeettve nmty of all that is 
Thus far the first part of the Parrarnidcan poem 
After the proposition, th.-it only being is, bas liecn deve- 
loped in it^negatiio and positive relations, no naturally 
believe the systi'm at its end But there follows now a 
second part nhich occupies itself hypothetically with the 
explanation and phyaic<d donvation of the non-bet!iit, 
that IS, of the phenomenal world Though firmly con- 
vinced that,' 111 truth and reason, only the one is, Par- 
menides is unable to escape the recognition of a pbeno- 
mi iial aiiil mutablo complex. Ho prefaces, therefore, — 
as, comiHillcd by sensuous iierocption, he iiasses to the dis- 
eiission of the phenoineiml world, — tins second iiart, with 
the remark, that truth’s discourse aud thought are now 
eodud, and henceforth it is only mortal opinion that is to 
be considered Unfortunately this second part bos come 
down to us very incomplete ^is much may bo gathered * 
ho explains the phenomena of nature by the mixture of 
two immutable (dements, destguated by Anstotlo as heat 
and cold, fire and earth. Of these Anstotlo remarks 
further, ho collocates the hot with the bednt» tbo other 
with the non bodnt. All tilings are m.ado up of theso 
.antitheees , the more lire, so iniuh the more being, life, 
cniiscKiiisness , tbo more cold and iinniobdity, so miiLli 
the more lifclcssncss The pniicipio of the unity of all 
being IS only prcsiKud in tins way, tli.at in man the 
sensitive and intcllectiic 8nbst.incc, body and soul, are, 
accnnliug to Farii>(!iii<l(.s, ono (md tbo s.imc 

It need scarcely lie ii inarkod, that lictwccn the two 
parts of this ]>1.iI(>sopliy, tbo doi trine of being and the 
(loctnnc of seeming, no scientibo inwanl connexion has 
place Wluit in the first part I’anncnidus rliroqtly denies, 
and eion ditlares incajiable of being sjioken, the uou- 
befint, the 1' ultipldx and mutable, tins be grants in the 
second ihut os at least ozistout in liiiinan conception. 
But it IB clear that the non-beifnt Loiild not exist evon 
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in concoiitiou, if it existed nut altogetfacr and tll^>ugl^ 
ont , and that the attemiit to explain a non befint of 
conception completely contradicts any exclusive acknow* 
Icdgmcnt of tho beent. Tlus contrailictiof, tlio nndemon- 
strateil collocation of the beciit and the non-bednt, of the 
one and the many, it os nttunipted tuebe sunuonuted by 
the disciple of Farmcuides, Zeno, who sought, supported 
by tho notion of being, dialectically to ohimnate sensuons 
knowledge and the world consequently of the non-beilnt 
4 Zfno — The Elcatic Zeno, bom about 600 B c , a 
disciple of Fannciiidcs, di'ilcctically developed the doc- 
trine of bia master, and earned out, tho most ngorously of 
all, tho abstraction of tlie Elcatic out os in'contrast to 
the iniiltiplirity and natural qualitative individuality of 
the finite lie justified the iloctnne of the one, sole, 
simple, .iiid iiiimiibiblu lit iiig by indirect iiiothoil, tliroiigli 
ill iiiiiiistrution Ilf the ciintrailictiona in which the ordinary 
bl■Ill fs Ilf the pheiioiucnid woild become entangled. If 
l*.iriiicniika maintained that only the one is, Zeno, for 
Ins pirt, jKileinieally showed that there is possible 
iitilliii (I ) iiiiilfiplicit}, nor (2 ) iiiiivcmoiit, bccaiise these 
iintiiiiis Iviul to contradictory conscijiicnccs (1 ) The 
mail II IS ail aggregate of iinitH, of which it is made up , 
but an actual unit (a unit that is not again midtiplc) is 
necessarily indivisible , but what is indivisible has no 
loiigei any iiiagiiitude (else, of course, it might lie divid> 
cd) , consequently the many taiinot have any magni- 
tude, aiitl must be infinitely little. Would wo evade 
this ciiiicliision (on tho groiuul that what has no magni- 
tude IS the same as iiothing) then we must grant the 
luanics (the units of the many) to be aclf-dejiendcnt 
'iwiiita Ihit a self-dejiciidcnt ijwiuliim is only n hat has 
itself m.agnitudc, and is separated from other lyironfn by 
something again that has also magiiitiiilo (as otherwise 
it wiiiild ciialesee with them): These sepaiatiug r/iianUt 
again must (for the same reason) be separated, from those 
whieh they separate, by yet othera, and so on , .all, 
therefore, is soiurateil from all by infinitely iiiiiiic'rous 
i/iiiiiihi ; all liiiiitcil, detiiiitc iiiagiiitiiile disaiqipnn), there 
IS iiothiiig III existinco but inhiiitc magnitude l<'iiither, 
if there ijj a many (a multiple of jiarts) it must be iii 
rea|N>ct of niiiniHT, limited , for it is just .os much as it 
IB, 11(1 iiiiire, and ao less But the many must lie eqnidlf 
iinliiiiili-il III respect of number, fur between that whuh 
IS (aiij line jsiit viewml ns uidcjicndent i/uaHlum), thirr 
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«8 alwaja, a;;ain, a Ihlrd (a UTtiumqmd, moaiiiag the 
iiuccaaanly inferred ecparatui!; ^uaNfutn), and ao on ad 
tii/fnifvin. (2.) A moving body moat boforo teaching 
term, occompliah one half of the diatanco to it, but of 
thia half agaRi it miiat previoualy occompliah the half, 
and ao on , in ah^ it muat iiaaa through infinite apocea, 
which IB impoeaible , couaei|uciitly there la no getting 
from lino apot to another, no movement ; motion can 
never get a atart, for every apace-part rcgiured to bo de- 
acnbcil, aundoTaagaiii into inlinitr apace-parta: Further, 
at rcat nieana to Im* in one and the aame place. If we 
ilivitlc the time, then, dnnng which an arrow flica into 
inoincnta ^ach a now), then the arrow m each of tlieae 
momenta (that ia, now), u only in one place , therefore. 
It la alvvaya at rent, and the motion u merely apparent. 
On accnniit of thcae argninenta, whirh llrat directed 
attcntiun —and at leaat in imrt jiiatly — to cortiun diili- 
cnltica and antmomiea involved in tlio infinite tliviaibi- 
lity of matter, aiiace, amt time, Keno ib named by Aria 
totio the ongmatnr of dialectic Ity Zeno, Plato too 
liaa been evaentially inflnencml 
Zono'H philoaophy, however, aa it la tlie completion 
of the Kleatio pfrmciplc, ao alto iB it tho beginning of its 
end Zeno took np tho antithcsiB of boiiig and non> 
being so abvir.w:tly, and ovcratraincd it Bo, that tbo 
inner contrailictioii of tlio pnnciplb became much more 
glaringly prominent with him than oven with I’annenidoa 
For tho mine coiiar(|iicnt bo in in tlio denial of an cmat- 
cnce of aunae, ao iiiiii li the niiiro atriking miiat the con 
tr.idii'tion aeem, on one aide to aiijily liia whole iibilonn- 
phic fnenUy to the rufntatiun of iii.iuniiina belief, and on 
tlic other aide to np|ioBU to it a doctiiiie wliiiih dcatiuya 
the poiisiliility of the f.ilae oxiateiico itaelf 


VIl - Ifetadiliis 

R hliVllON OF TOR IlKPAruTir to toe Elkatic 
PiiintiPlE. — Pure lieing and phenomenal being, 
tlia one ami t 1 e maiiy, fall, in tbo Kloatic pnDcijde^ 
iipirt from .vch other the attempted moniaiii resiilta 
111 an ill Lnnre.ded dnaliam Hiraclitua rceoncilcs tliii 
, ciiiitrailittiuii by eniiiiciating an tho truth of licing and 
lion 111 lOf,, of Ino one and tlic many, the at once of botli, 
— beeumiiig If the Eleatiui iieraiat in the dilemma, the 
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wfiilil w titlior lioiiiit w iioii“lie*Siifc, IliiraclitiiB aiuwen^ 
It M iitithi r Ilf tin in, bccaiiHii it ih both of tliem 

2 JIISTOKIIAI CiiARtCTKRiTTicn— Heraelitiis of Kpho- 
piis, by hiM aiiu * Hsora BiirnainiHl the Dark, flouriBhecI 
.ibijiit tlip joar lOO nc, or liter than XiAophaneB, and 
rivaily ciniteiiijMiiaiKoiialy with Par^midcB Tie waB 
thu (Iveiii st of the jirc Sotratic philoaophcn His philo- 
Biiplncal thnii);1itfi am oontained in a work, ‘ On Xatnre,’ 
fif whirh a fen fra;;iiuntHBtill nuiain This work, made 
■hniciilt hj till- abrupt transitions, the intonaely pregnant 
I xpiiHHioii, and the jihiluaophical originality of Heracli- 
tiia hiiiiaiir, piihips iilao by tho antiijiiatcdneas of the 
eirlieHt prose, iKiaine, foi its iinintclligibleu^cas, very 
sfiiiii proveiliiil Soeiatea said of it, 'that what he 
iiiidcratwKl w.ia (Xcclliiit, what not he believed to be 
iipially BO, hut that the Imok roqnir<.d a tough swim- 
iiiei ' liater wiitim, jiai ticularly Stoics, liavo commeu- 
tab d it 

.1 Tiir riiiMii'iK OF BKCOMiito — Aa principle of 
ll< richtiia, till! idei is nnaniinonsly aasigiiud by the an- 
cii iita, that the totality of things is in eternal flux, in 
uiuiitcrriipted iiiotioii and iiiutatinn, and that their ixir- 
iiuiiK me IB only illusion * Into the same river,’ a saying 
of Ins rui, ‘ no go down, and no do not go down For, 
into the same riicr no man ean enter tnue , ever it dis- 
penica itsi'lf and colluits itself again, or rather, at once it 
flows III and llowB-ont ’ Kothing, he said, remains the 
saini , all (.nines and goes, resolves itself and passes into 
othir forma , out of all (oiiuh sII, from hfo death, from 
the deui, life, theie is cierynhcro and etcnially only 
this one process of the altcniation of birth and decay. 
It IS maintaiiiid, not withnnt reason, then, that ircraclitns 
hniishcd pi ace and lamisiieiiLC nut of tho woild of 
tilings, and nlnii he aiciisrs cirs and eyes of duce|ition, 
he doiibtleas means in a like reference, that they ilalude 
men with a show of perniaiicnce where there is only 
uiiiiitemi]itud (.haiige 

It IS in further deielopmcnt of the principle that 
I feraditus intimates that ,111 Iiecomiiig is to be conceived 
os the result of opposing ailversatives, ns the harmonious 
conjunction of hostile iirineiples If what is did not con- 
tiniially siiiMcr into coiitranctics, w Inch are distinguished 
from each other, wliieli opjiuse each other, partly driving , 
oflT and siipjil^iting one another, partly attraebng and 
Bii|iplumeuting, ,aml flowing oiei into one mother, all 
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Kll>.ictiiality Anil life — vmuM reiiso niul iWease Iluiu.e 
tho two familiar i/itfa — ‘ Stnfn la thu father uf things,' 
and ‘Tlio one, aiiiiiloriiig from itself, coalesces \i ith itself, 
like tho harnitiu' of tho bow anil tho lyre ’ That is, 
there IS unity in tin world only so fai ns the hfs of the 
woild parts into -uitibhcscs, in tho coiijiinotiou and can 
dilation of which, uideetl, this \cry unity cnnsnrts. 
Unity presiipiiuscs duality, harmony disronl, attraction 
repulsion, and only by the one is the other realized 
‘Join together,’ runs another of Ins iticta, ‘whole and 
iinwliole, coiigmuiis and incongiiioiis, accordant and dis 
cordnnt, then comes from all one, from one all ' 

4 Kikk— sfii what relation to this piinciplu of heconi- 
ing stands now the principle of liic, which is likewise 
ascnlied to HeraUitus' Ilerai litns, says Aristotle, niailo 
lire the principle, as I'hahs water, anil Anasinienes nir 
lint iilnionsly we iiiust imt iiiiilerstand this stitcmciit as 
if lUrtielitiis, like the Jl^liiisls, hail made lire thu pri 
■iiitiao inatti r or Lleiiieut. ife who ascnlns reality only 
to iiicuiuing itsilf, lannot (Htssilily Lullotatc with this 
liecnining an oilditiiinal (hiiiuitary matter os fiimla* 
niental sniistance When, therefore, Ifeiaelitns iinnics 
tho world on o\cr-liMiig fire that, iii diio measure and 
dtgrec, extinguialiGs itself anil again kindles itself, when 
he says, .all is exchanged for tire and fire for all, as things 
for gold and gold for things, he can only understand by 
this that lire, thu restless, all ciMiBUinui{^ all ti ansmiit- 
iiig, and ci|iially (in heat) all-vivifying clement, n-]iToscnts 
thu constant force of this eternal alteration and transfor- 
matioii, the notion of life, in the most vivid and energetic 
iiiannor Wu might iiiuno fire in thu Ifcraclitic sense as 
i symbol or manifestation of tho heconnng, if it were not 
also with him at the same time substrate uf tlie innvu- 
iiiei't, tliat IS to say, the iiuans of which tho powur of 
iiiotiiiii, that 18 precedent to all matter, aviiils itm-lf for 
tho production uf thu living pioccss of things lleracli- 
tiiB then explains the multiplicity of things by the arrest- 
ment and partial extinction of this fire, in consequence 
Ilf which it cniidciiscs itself into material olcmcnl^ first 
air, then wati.r, then carili lint this fire acquires 
ci|itally again tne jnupondcranre over these obstructions, 
and rckiniUes itself afresh These two proccssck'of oxtino- 

tion and ignition in tine fire-power, alternate, aecordi ig 
to lleraclitiu, in (icrpelual rotetiun with each other ; and 
he taught, tlierafiirc, that in stated jxinods the w’orld 
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rcaolTen itself into the pnmid fire, in onler to re croflta 
itself out of it ojriiii Moreover, also, fire is to him, 
cicii in iiulnidunl tilings, the imneiple of movement, of 
physical as of spiritual vitality . the so^l itsdf is a fiery 
vaponr; its povrcr and perfection depend on its being 
pure from all grosser and duller elements The practical 
philosophy of Heraclitus requires that ire should not 
fnllou the deceitful delusions of sense which fetter us to 
the changing and the perishable, but reason , it teaches 
ns to know tlie true, the alndiiig in the mutable, and 
es|iecmlly leads us tianquillyto acquiesce in the neccs- 
sniy nrilir of the iiiineiiic, and to pcreeivc, evon in that 
whuh seems to ns c\il, an element that sn-operates to 
the harinniiv of the whole. 

6 Thaksitioii to tiifj Atomistb — The Eleatic and the 
llerarhtic principles constitute the oompletcst antithesis 
to e.'ich other If Iforaclitus resolves all permanent 
existence into an absolutely fluent becoming, Vamenides 
risolies all licuoming into an absoliitoly permanent 
b< ing, and creii the senses, eye and ear, to which the 
funner imputes the error of transmuting tho fleeting bo- 
euuiiiig into a settled being, are chargeil by the latter 
with the false ojnuion which di ags immovable being mto 
the process of lici oining We may say, nccordmgly, that 
iMUng and becoming arc the equally justified antitheses 
which flcniaiid for themselves mutual equalisation and 
cuiiciliatinii Heraclitus conceives the phenomenal world 
as existiiit eflntradii.tinn, and persists in this contradic- 
tion os iiltiiiiiti That which tlie KIcatics Iiolicicd 
till nisi t \ 1 1 iibli.;i'i] til deny, beiomiiig, was nut cxpl.nucil 
by he iiig Hiiiiplj iiiaint<iiiieil Thu question ever recurs 
ag.nii, l\hy is .ill being a lieronnng’ Why is tho one 
pi rpi tiudly siiiidereil into tlie many * Tho auswer to this 
question, that is to a-iy, the explanation of the becoming 
from the prccnnceiieil principle of tho being, is tlie posi- 
tiuii and tho prulileiii of the jdiilosophy of Kmiicdoch s 
and of the \tinnists 


Vn I — EinjKtloehii 

hhlijR\r, SuiivKY — iiiinjicdoilos of \gtTgciitum, ox 
J tolloil by antupiity as statusmou aud orator, Os 
phjsiust iihjsiiMii, and jsitt, ci cii as prophet and wuiku 
of iiiiraLles, noimshid about the year 444 ii.a. was omse 
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f nclhtl> later than Parmenides and llcraclitiu, and wrote 
a ])oem on nature, winch is preserved to ns in pretty 
large fragments. His philosuphioal system may bo 
briefly charactenied as an attempt at a combination be- 
tween Eleatic being and Heradibc becoming. Procccd- 
mg from the Eleatidi thought, that neither what had 
previously not lieon could become, nor what u as jiensh, 
he assumed, as imperishable being, four eternal, sclf- 
subsistont, mutually indenvativo, but divisible primal 
matters (oiir own four elements) But, at the same time, 
combining herewith the Henclitio pnneiplc of process iii 
nature, he conceives bis fmir elements to lie mingled and 
moulded by tifo moving forces, the uniting onoof friend- 
ship, and tiie disuintmg one of strife. At hrst the font 
elements existed together, absolutely one with each other, 
and immovable in the 5pAiiiros, that is, in the pure and 
jierfeet globe-shaped ^vina pnmitue world, where 
/riendskip maintained them in unity, till gradually ttri/f, 
]ienctrating from the penphety into tho inner of tlie 
SphaiToi, that is, attaining to a duintcgrating |iower, 
broke up tlic unity, whereby tho world of contrarieties 
III whioli wo hve began to form itself 

2 Tnr roon Ei rsiKHr-* — Witli bis doctrine of the four 
elements, EmpodocKs unites himself, on the one hand, to 
the senes of Ionic physicists, and on the other hand, ho 
sejiarates himself from these by bis elementary four, as 
onginotor of wliith he is pointedly dusiguatecl by the 
aiicieiits. He distinguislies hmiscU from the okl Hylicisti^ 
more definitely in this way, that he attributes to his four 
'ridical elements’ an luiiautablo lietng, by \irliiu of 
which they anse nut out of each other, nor puss over into 
each other, and in general aro capable not of any change 
in themselves, but only in then mutual composition All 
tliat u called onginatioii aiul decease, all mutation, rests 
tlicreforc only on tho minting and iinmingling of these 
cteiual pnnutiva elements, idl the inexhaiutihle multi- 
plicity of being on Ibrir' arious relations of iiitermixturo 
All becoming u thus now thought only os change of 
jdace (Met hanir nl os opposed to dy napiical explanation 
of nature.) 

3 Tub two Forcrs. — Wimnee becoming now, if in 
matter itself there lie no principle and no ground ex- 
planatory of change* As Empedoclea neither denied 
change, like the ElcattcH, nor placed it, like Heraclitus, 
ss an iininaiieut pruicuihi m matter, there rainaiued 
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iiutliiug lor hint but to act beaidc matter a moving lArceL 
lint, again, the ontitbcaia of one and many attaching to 
Ills pi^ccGoiion (and which called for an explanation) 
laid him under an obligation also tc^attnbiite to this 
moving force tno oi-igin^ly dilTeicnt directiono, — on one 
mile a separating or rcpulHivc tendency, and on the other 
an attractive one The sundering of the one into many 
and the conjoining of the many into ono, alone pomted to 
an np|Msition of forces which already Herachtns had 
recognised If Parmenides, now, with his principle of 
unity, so to sjicak, hail adopted love for jirmeiple, and if 
lleroclitus, with liis pmiciplo of the many, had oelected 
strife, Kiii|H»lncles makes here also, aa piinrfple of his own 
jihilosojiliy, till, cntiibiiiatioa of Iioth He has not^ it 
IS true, exactly di tcriiiincd for his two forces their spheres 
Ilf action ,18 in miitinal relation Although, in propriety, 
riieiidship M till, attowtive, stnre the rcpulsuo force, 
nevertheless ue find Empedocles at another time treat* 
iiig strife 118 the tendency of union and creation, ami love 
ss tliat of si'jvaratioii And, in effect, the tnith is that, 
III such a niovenipiit as liecoming, any thorough disnninn 
of a sup.anitiiig and a uniting force, u an imjiossible abs* 
traition 

4 Kkution of thf Piiiiamopiiy of Empedocles to 
1 HOSE of the El KATKs AMI) OF Heraclitcb —In placing 
by the Aide of matter, as ilcment of being, a moving 
fon <•, as element of hcconiing, the philusojihy of Emjio* 
docles IS evidently a inncibatinn, or more jirnjicrly a 
ndlocatioii, of tlic Elcatic and the Heraelitic pnnciplex 
The Hysh-iiis of tliisc two iLisscs of iircilccessots ho has 
» liven iiitii Ins own philosophy in cijual shares. With 
thu Kleatus, hu dciiii.B onginatioii and dcce.ase, that is, 
tr,aiinition of what is, into what is not, and of what is not, 
into what is , with Jfi r.ii.htns he has an equal iiitercst in 
the explanation of change From the foniiur source he 
takes the pmnaiivnt immutable being of Ins primitive * 
matters , from the latter, the pnnciplo of n moving force 
With the Elcatics, linally, he places trap being in origi- 
nal unilistingiiished iiiiit^ ns Spliairos , with Heraclitus, 
again, ho conceives the world mc jiobscss as the continiiid 
pnidupt of conflicting forcas. It is with justice, then, 
that he has Wn desenbed os an eclectic, wlio uiiitcdj 
hut not quite cniiSLqiipiitly, the fiiiidameiital ideas oMiis 
two uiimediate |>ro(1iHsCt4oni 
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IX — The Alonusts 

1 1JIK FutrNDKits. g- Like Empedocles, tlie Atoinuts, 
Leuappue ana Demoenhu, cudenvoiired to eflect a 
ouuibiiiation of tho anil Ilcraclitic pniitiplcs, lint 

in anotlicr way Oemocntns, the younger and better 
known of tbo two, bom of wciUtby parcnbi, in the Ionian 
colony of Abdero, about 400 ma, traiellcd extensively 
(lie was the greatest polymath before Aristotle), and gave 
tu the world tho riuhes of hia gathered knowledge in a 
senes of writings, of which, howcx cr, only a very feu 
fragments have come down to ns For splendour and 
miuic of eloquence Cicero compares Dcmocntiis to Plato 
Ho lived to a great ago 

2 Tiik Atoms. — Instead of assuming, like Enipmlocles, 
ail aggngato of qualitatively determinate and distinct 
primitive matters os original source, the Atomists derivoil 
all plionomenal siiccilic quality from a primeval infinitude 
of original cuiistitucnts, which, alike iii quality, were un- 
like 111 quantity Their atoms arc immutable material 
particles, extended but indivisihlo, and diScnng from 
each other only in si/c, shape, and weight. As existent, 
but without quality, they are absolutely incapable of any 
metamorphosis or quahtative alteration, so tbat^ os with 
Emiicdoclcs, all liecoming is but local alteration , plnrahty 
III tho ]Jiunomenal world is only to be cxiilaincd by the 
various figures, order, and positions of tho atoms, which 
present themselves, too, united in various comjilexioDB. 

.3 The 1‘lkmum Aim tbx Vacuum — Tho atoms, to 
be atoms, that is, simple and unpenetrable units, must bo 
reeiproeally bounded off and sejiaratcil Thoro must exist 
something of an oiqiositc naturo to tbcmsclves, that re- 
ceives them os atoms, and renders possible their seiiara- 
tion and mutual indejiendence This is empty space, or, 
ifloro particularly, the simces existent between the atoms, 
and by which they arc kept asiiiidcr The atoms, os 
something lieCnt and filled , empty space, ns uhat is void 
or non-befint, — these two cliaraLturs represent only iii a 
real, objective maniitr, what tho moments of the llcra- 
clitic becoming, being and non-bcing, are as logical 
notions Obji ctive reality accrues thus to empty space 
os a form of the liccnt not less than to the atom^ and 
Demutritus caprcssly inaiiitaineil, ns against the Elea- 
tica, ‘ being is liy nothing more real than nothing ’ 
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4, Krcksshit — With Dcmocntna, na with EmpiWoclea, 
uid even more, theie occun the nucetioii os to the wAewoe 
of mutation and movement. VHiat w the reason that 
the atoms tokc on those multiform comhinntions, nnn 
)iro(luce the wealth of the motganic and organic worlds * 
IJumoLritus linds this in the nature of the atoms them- 
selves, t^i whii h the Vile iiiiin afforila room for their alter- 
iiati- uiiijiinctions and di8]iinctioii8 The atoms, van 
oiisly hi avy, and afloat in empty space, impinge on caoh 
other Till ni .inseH thus a wiiler and wider expanding 
liioiciiii lit thmii},hniit the /teiier-il moss, and, in coiso- 
cjiieiii ii of this iiiovi nil lit, there take place the ranoiis 
eiiinpicxiiiiis, like shapi'd atoms gnmpin^ themselves with 
hkusha|Ms’ These coiiiphxioiis, honever, hy very 
iiatiin*, aluays resolve themseUes again j and hence the 
traiisitoriiicsa of worldly things Ihit this cxplnnatinu 
• f tile form-ation of the world explains in effect nothing 
it exhiliits only the quite alistraet idea of an infinite 
causal senes, but no snflicicnt ground of all tho pheno- 
mriia of iM-eoinin" and miit.atioii As such last ground 
there reiiiauicd, therefore (Demoentus expressly opxios- 
ing the xnit, reason, of Anaxagoras), only absolute pre- 
destination or necessity (dedysij), which, as in eonbast 
to the final causes of Anaxagoras, he is said to have 
named chance The resultant polemic against the 
impiilar gods, the ulca of whom Demoentus dcrivcil 
froin the fear nccoainiicd by atmnspbonc and stellar 
pheiioiiieii.a, and an ei cr nioru openly declared atheism 
and naturalism, coiistitiitnl the iiroiiiinent peculiarity of 
the liter Atoiiiistie scliuol, nlucb, in Diagorns of Mchw, 
the Ho-i died .itlieist, eiilniinatcd in a complete snpliiatic, 
.I I’lisi I ION o v 1 1 1 K ATOHiflTS — Hcgcl cliaractoi izcs tins 
XKwiliiiii tints ' III the Elcatic pbdosopby, being and iiiin- 
lieiiig arc as in mutual Lonlradiction, — only being is, non- 
living IS not In tho Hcraclitic idea being and non-bcing 
are the same, both are togotlier, or becoming is predicate 
of the licGut. Being and non-tieiiig, .agniii, conceived ns 
objects fur the perception of sense, cunstituto tlie anti 
thesis of the plenum mid the vacuum As the abstract 
imiicrsal, I’arnivnidcs assumes being, llcraclitus pro- 
11 IS, the Atoinists ludiiidnol being (individuality as in 
an atom) ’ Bo iiiiicli is correct here, that the predicate of 
iiiiliMiliinl belli ' IS certainly pertinent to the atonuP, bnt 
t lieu the thought of the Atomuts, and peAaps, of Eiiipo- 
•loi.les IS natliiT this, that, under prcsiijipoaition of tliesa 
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iniliwiliiat unqiialifiiil ■iiIwtauuiH, tlici'c be cxiilniiicd the 
possibility of mntation. To that end, the side which is 
arcrao from tlie Klcatio pnnciplo, that of nou-bcing or the 
void, IB formed an^iorfectcd vith no less care than the 
side whicli 18 relate to it^ the pnmitive iiidciiemlence of 
the atoms, namely, aiid^thcir want of quality The Ato 
mists in tins way constitute a conoiliatum between llera- 
clitns and the Gleatics. Their atoms, for exomide, are, 
oil the one hand, in their indivisible oneness, Eleatiu, but, 
oil the other, iii their comiMSite plurahty, Heraclitic 
Their absolute filledness, ogam, is Elcatic, while a real 
non-being, the vacuum, is Heratlitia Lastly, the denial 
of becoming, et of origination and decease, is Eleatic, 
whereas the assertion of motion and of infinite power of 
eombiiiation is Horoclitie Than Kmiiedocles, at all 
events, Doinocntiis has mmli uioro Loiisequcntly workinl 
out his thought, nay, we may say that he has completed 
the mechanical explanation of nature hts ore the ideas 
that constitute tiie main ideas of every Atomistic theory 
11(1 01 in to the present day. Thu i.ulicnl difeit, fur the 
rest, of all HUkh thcones, w.is alnwly signalised by Aris- 
totle, when he pointed out that it is a uoiitnuhotiun to 
assiime the indivisibility of what is corfioreal and simtial, 
.ind so derive what is extended fnnn what is nut ex- 
tended, 08 well as that the nncoiiscioiis, motivduss neces- 
sity of Ucinoontiis banishes from nature any notion of a 
final C.III80 It IS this latter fault, common as yet to all 
the systems, winch the next system, that of Anaxagoras, 
begins, by its doitrinu of a designing intelligence, to re- 
move. 


X — Anoacoponis 

P KIb^OXAL — ^Anaxagoras, born in (Jl.izomcn.si about 
the year 600 , scion of a nuh and iioldo bouse, again 
•lie of those who, in the exclusivo iiivcstigatioii of nature 
and its laws, recognise the pnriMise of their life, took iqi, 
soon after the I'ersi.iu war, liia abode in Athens, and 
hvud a cousiiterable time tlicre, till, being accused of 
bl.i>iph(iiiiy, he iias fui-i eil to Uee to fsimiisiu us, where he 
died, much res]icutuil and highly honoured, at the age of 
seventy-two It wis he who tmiisplsntcil philosophy to 
Atlioiia, whiih thenceforward became the centra of 
tireciau lultiire l)y liis ihtsoiiiiI rilatioiis also, espe- 
ci illy with Piri'tei, Kur indes and other iiieii of mark, he 
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racrciiicil a fli*cided influence nn the progreas of thiftiiiMi 
The acciiaatinn of lilupliomy waa itself s proof of this ; 
for It waa raised, doubtless, by the political opponents of 
Penclos. Anaxagoras wrote a works' On Nature,' which 
was widely cuimit in the tunc of Socrates 

2 His itELATios to FHKi>Kciu.soitA — ^The system of 
Anaxagoras rests wholly on the prcsiippositioiiB of his 
proleccssors, and is simply another attempt to solve the 
pniblcin which they had set up Like Kmiiedocles and 
the Atoniists, Aii-ix.ig<irds, too, denies becoming m the 
pm|ior sciKw ‘The Creeks,* runs one of his phrases, 
' crroiironsly assiiiiic origination and destruction, frr 
nnthiiig originates and notiung is dcstnfyed , all is only 
mixed or iinmixud out of puMixisteiit things , and it were 
more eorreet to name the one jirocrss com]ioBition, and 
the other dccoin|ioaition.* (Vom this view, aoixiration of 
matter and of moving force follows, for him os well as 
for Ins jiredccessors lint it is hero that Anaxagoras 
striki s olT III the din ttion iioi iili ir to himself ITitlicrto 
the iiioMiig forte plainly h»l Khmi imperfectly concciveil 
The mythical (uiwers of lovo and hate, the blind iicccs- 
sity of the iiiechaiiieal theory, exploinoil notiung, or at 
least, w liatei cr they explatiit d, they certainly explained 
not the cxistciite of design m the process of nature 
ft was cQiuKKjucntly hucii to be iiccossary that this 
notion of design should be identified with that of tlie 
moving |Kiwcr This Anaxagoras accomplished by his 
idea of a world foTiiiiiig intelligence {roOt) that was abso 
liitcly Bci>arated and free from matter, and that acted on 
design 

3 Tiik PKiNi'ii'i r nv roCr — Anaxagoras descrihcs this 
intelligi lit e ns spontaiieonsly operative, iinmixid with 
anything, the grniiiid of all motion, but itself niiinoveil, 
fx cry where mtively present, and of all things the finest 
and purest If these predic.ites, in part, lest still on 
pliysnal aiialogios, and disihwoiiol yet the iintion of ini- 
materiality in its ])nrily, the attnbnte, on the other hand, 
of thought ami conscious aituin on design, which Anaxa- 
goras osciihed to the roSr, leaves no donlit ol tlio dis- 
tinctly idealistic character of liis princax>le otherwise 
Ho remained standing by the mere statement of Ins mam 
tlionght, nevertheless, ami prucurcil not for it any fulness 
of completion The explanation of this lies in the bngiii 
and genetic prcsiippositiuiis of his principle It was only 
the necessity of a mox ing cause (lossesscd at the same 
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tiniwof dengiiiiig activity, that liad lironglit him to the 
idea of an immatenal prtnoiple llii nEi la in atnctncia, 
tlierefore, only a mover of matter ■ in this fnnction its 
entire virtue is ^moat qnite exhausted. Hence the 
unanimous comjdaints of the uiciuuts (eaiiocially of Plato 
and Anstotio), of the iqfcfaanical cbaraoter of his dootnne 
Socrates rolatM in Plato’s Phaedo tliat, in the hope of 
being brought beyond merely occasional or secondary 
canaea and up to final causes, he had apphed himself to 
tlie work of Anaxagoras, but, instead of any truly teleo 
logical explanation of existenLC^ had foimd everyvhero 
only a mechanical one And, like Plato, Aristotle also 
lomplains thatsAnaxagoraa named indeed mind as ulti- 
mate pnneiple of things, but, in explanation of existent 
phenomena, sought its aid only os deta ex tanduna , — 
there, that is, uhere ha was nnablo to dedneo their neccK- 
sity from any natural causes. Anaxagoras thus^ then, has 
rather jioatulated than demonstrated mind as the power 
in nature, as the truth and reality of matpri.il existence 
Side by side with the mi/t, aiul equally onginal with it, 
there stands, according to Anaxagoras, tbo moss of the 
primitive oonatitucnts of things 'all things were to- 
gether, mOiiitely nuuicroiis, infinitely little , then come 
the rovt and set them in order ’ Those pnmitive con- 
stituents ore not general elements, like those of Empe- 
docles, fire, air, water, earth (which to Anaxagoras are 
already compound and not simple matenals) , but they 
are the identical, infinitely complex matenals, constitu- 
tive of the individual existent things (stone^ gold, bono- 
atulT, etc , and hence, by succeeding writers, callcil 
or iiuM/Upem, like ports, parts, that is, hke to 
their wholes), ' the germs of all thmga,’ iirc-existcnt there, 
infinitely smdl, infinitely sirojilo, and in |>orfectIy chaotic 
intermixture. The mSi brought movement into this 
inert mass in the form of a vortex that periictuates itself 
4or ever This vortex separates the hko parts and bnngs 
tlicm together, not however, to the complete exclusion of 
all intermixture of like with unlike, rather, 'in all there 
IS something of all,’ or each thing consists for the most 
part of its own Uka so to speak, but contains within 
It reiirescntativeB of all the other pnmitive consbtnenta 
as well In 'be case of orgoniaed bmngs, more espeeially, 
we have the inesence of the matter-moving rovr, whioh, 
as animating soul, is immanent in all living bungs (planta, 
animals, men), but in difibrun*' tlvyrcoa of amount and 
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(inwcr In tliu way w« nee that it ii the bnniiicai ql the 
mvi to iluiMic all tlunga, each in accordance with its own 
' nature^ into a univcnr, that shall comprehend withm it 
tlio most manifold furma of ezisteso% and to enter into^ 
and identify itself with this universe as the power of in- 
diriilnal \itahty ^ 

4, ANAXAIlORSajISTUETEHlIINlTlOXAin) CLOSBOrTnS 

Prb-Socratic liEAUSM —With the reSt, with the aequi- 
sitiiiii of an inimaterial [mnciplc, the realutio jienod of 
early Greek philusopliy coneludcs Anaxagoras brings all 
pnHieiling principles into unity and totality. His chaos 
of primitively intermingled things rt'iiresents the infinite 
nutter of the Ifylitieta , the pure beiiig,of the Elcatics 
M to III! found 111 Ins Miir, ns both the becoming of Hera- 
clitus and the moving forces of Kmpedoclcs m Ins shaping 
and regiiUting (invri r of in eternal mind ; mil in his like 
isirts or lioniioiiinerius we have the atnma Anaxagoras 
IS tlio last of 111 old and the first of a new senes of deve- 
lojiniciit , the one by tho proposition, the other by the 
nil iiiiipli ti IK m and p noah.iitly physical nature, of hia 
nil III pilllll|lli 


.XI — The ISoiAvU 

R EI.ATK l\ or TiiK SoriiDrrs to tub rari ii b Philo- 
sopiirii-s —The preceding plnlosoplioia all tacitly 
asBiimc that iiiir subjectivo consciouiness is in suboidi- 
natiiin and siihjeetion to nlijective actuality, nr that the 
olijeitivity of things is tho source of our knowledge. In 
tho Sophists a new pniiciplc apjiears, tho jinnciple of sub- 
jeitivity , the viuw, namely, that things are ss thpy seem 
to us, anil that any uniicnial troth exists not. The way 
w.'is prcinrad for tins |iosittan, however, by the philosophy 
that prcLcdcd it. The Heraclitic do^nno of tlie fiux of 
all Ihmga, Zciin's dialectic .against tlio iihcnnmcnnl world, • 
olfcrcd ivcapmis cniiiigli for the eicpttoal ipicstioning of 
all stable aiul ulijectiie troth, and even in tho niii of 
Anaxagoris, tliniight was virtually ojijioseil to objectivity 
as the higher pnnciplc On tins new-won field now the 
Sophists dieportnl, enjoying with boyish exuberance the 
•■xcrcise of the power of subjectivity, and destroying, 
by moans of a lulijectiva duilectie, idl that hod Jwen 
ever objei-tivel) cstablisbeiL The individual inbject 
naaifr iscs himsolf mm as the higlnw existence and vidi 
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dit]t « lirli opIMWOil til thu nlijt-ctii u u ni lil, w hen npjinscil, 
|KirticiiIarI\, to Uii> Inna nf the stiito, tu inlicntoil ciis- 
tuni, to rolifiioiu trailitinn, ti> |H>inilar hi'Iief , ho acoks to 
prcsLiilio Ilia Itiwa to the olgccti\c unrhl, niul, inato.ul u{ 
seeing in the gii^n inlioiiteil ohjeetii ity, the hiatuiu<.il 
I i.ah7ntii>n nf roiiaiiiiijlio porcciioa in it only .in iinapii i- 
tiializcd ikad iiiatenal on uhteh to exctc'ae hia own 
rrcciloiii What ch.irnctcnzea the Snphiata, thin, is tUu- 
mimilal ri-dectron They Iiaic no phihi8i)lihiL.il ajatein , 
fur their ihiLtriiiea anil ilicti iliiphiy nftiii an ii-iy popiihr 
anil trivial a UiaraLter, th.it they woiihl on th.it ai'Ciiiint 
ileaeno no jil.ico wh.itcver in the hiatnry of pliilnaoplij 
Neither e.iii tln'y he aaiil tu compose, in .iny iisiial senae, 
1 achnol, fur Plato iiicntiuiH, fur evaiiiple, nniler the 
euininoii a]ipellatioii of ‘Sophists,' a lery givat many 
iliffetent inilii iiltiali What iliatingiiishes thein, then, is 
a apintiial uioieniont of the time, uitli ninny r.iinilii.i- 
tiona, and with ita roiita in the ciitiie ainial, jiulitieal, 
and religions eharocti'r of Ifclleuic life then in short, it 
IS the Ureek AnflMirmu, the Ureek UlamnaUntt 

2 IiKiMrinv OK tub .Sophiitito tiik okmkiiai. i.ikb ok 
illRTiMB — ^Tlio Sophists aie tliuoretie.illywh.it, during 
the I’uloixmiic'u.in war,nipek fiolitical life was practically 
Plato justly reninika iii tho JlepMic that tho doilrines 
Ilf the Sojihists express pro|icrly only tho saiiiu principles 
which guided tho proctico of tiio multitiido in their civil 
and social relations, and that tho hate with which they 
were iieracciitcd by actual ahiteamcn, precisely proves the 
jiiiluiisy with which tho latter saw iii them ns it wcie 
the iivals and mar-plots of their own policy If, in f.ict, 
the iilisoluteness of tho empirical subject (that is, the 
opinion that tho single ego may di>tcriniuo ijiiitu at its 
uwu iliacietiiiii what shall Ihi true, just, good) is the 
pniiGiple oi tho Sojihists theoretically, then in tliuboiiiiil- 
luss egotism that existed at that tunc m all tho dcpnrt- 
• iiients of life, both public and jinvatc, wc have but the 
aanio principle practically applied Public life was bccoiiic 
an arena of jjasaion .lud lelf-seeking , the party-strifes, 
which agitated Athena during the Peloponnesian wir, 
had blunted and stilled the moral sentiment , every one 
inciistiiT.icd hiiiiaclf to act his uwu priv.itc interest above 
th.it of thu state .mil of the cuiniiiuii gnoil, .ind to seek in 
hu^uan self will and his own ndvaiitogo the standard of 
hia action and < lie prineiph* of his guidance Thu axiom 
of I’rotigur.is, Ilian is tin measure uf all things, was in 
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(ractico only all too truly follou'ccl, « 1 iilc tlip iiiflaiuct 
of rhetoric in piihlic aaicmklieeancl dccisiuna, the comip- 
tinn of the maiaca niul their Icailen, the weak points 
which rnpiility, v iiiity, anil {tarty-spipit hctrayeil to tin' 
crafty, olhircil only all too much occasion fur its exercise. 
What was rstahliahcil, ami liatl /•ume tlonn so, had lost 
its authority, political rcgiilatien appeared os arbitrary 
n-alricliiiii, moral principle as a rcsu\^ of calculated 
political tniiiiiiiK, faith in the gmls as human invention 
for the intiinidafaon of free activity, piety as a statute of 
human origin u ho h 1 1 cry man had a right to alter hy the 
art of jicrMUasioii Tins mluction of the ncccsHity ami 
universality of ualiii'c and reason to the contingency iif 
mere htiniaii aopiiintinent, is m.iinly the point where the 
Nophists arc in contact with the general consciousness of 
the ciiltivatcfl classes of the time , and it is impossible 
to dc' ido what shall theory had here, and what practice , 
u licthcr the Sophists only fouml practical life in a tbeo- 
rctnal fnnnnla, or whether tho social corruption was 
rathi r a eonscipicnee of the dcstmetivo influence which 
the Su]ihiats exert iscd over the entire circle of the opinions 
of thrir contcinporarics 

Nevertheless it wonht lie to mistake the spirit of his 
tory, did wo only condemn the ejiochof tho Sophists, and 
not allow it a relative jiistiflcntion The peculiaritiCH 
descrilwd were in part necessary results of tho whole 
historical devclopincnt. That belief in the jiopiilar reli- 
gion so precipitately collapsed, this was only because the 
riligion Itself possvssetl no longer any inner moral vali- 
ility Mythological oxaui]ile might be alleged in justih- 
catmn nr excuse of the greatest vices and the vilest 
actions, and even Plato, however much a fnend to 
ancestral piety aud faith, accuses the poets of having 
corniptod the moral sentiments of the people by the un- 
worthy rcprosentatinna they had spread abroad in regard 
to the world of gods and hcroca It was inevitable to<P 
that odv.aiicing science should disturb tradition The 
llylicists from of old lived in open hostdity to tho popu- 
lar religion, and the more convincingly they demonstrated 
111 analogies and laws the natural causes of many things 
III which the direct action of divine power liml been 
hitherto recognised, tho more rcailily would the educated 
classes conic to iloiilit of uU their preiioiis conviutwiis 
It was no wonder, then if this altcrcal spurt of tho time 
|s>Dctrated into e\ury province of art uud jHietiy, if in 
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wiilfltiire, quite in •inalni'y with the rhctnn(,il .irta of the 
Sii|iliist8, the 8ciitiiiiuiit.ll took thoplaueof the high Btylc, 
anil if Knripiili 8, the Sophiiit of tragic imeta, hnnight 
iilMiii the 8t.igc tli|( entire philinioiihy of the day mth all 
its manncnaiii of moral rellection, anil maile liia cliarao- 
ti ra, not the aiipporteiy of an idea like hia predeccaaora, 
hilt only rxcit.inta of iiiomcnt.iry emotion or other atage 
ulfi. ut. , 

.1 TKsiiKNCiKii nr TiiKSoritisT^ — The Greek Sophiata, 
like the French ilhiiniiiati of the I.-iat rciitiiiy, diaphijeil 
an encyelniiiuilie iiniveraality of knowledge, and any dia- 
tiiict cl.aaailiLatiiiii of them in accnrdaiiuc with the aingle 
idea of the hiatorieal iiiovcmcnt, herniiiea on thia .account 
very diflieidt The Sophiata rendenal general cnltiire 
iiiiivera.d Hum Protagoraa was eelchratcil aa a tc.aclior 
Ilf morals, Oorgias.aa a rhctonciiui .mil politician, Froilieiia 
aa a graiiiinari iii .and etymologist, and flippiaa as n i>oly- 
iiuth, Tina hast, beanies liia astronomiciil and mathe- 
in.atic.al atudiea, occnpiril himself c\cn with a theory of 
iimeinouica Siiiiiu set tlieinselvca for task the art of 
education, others the cxpoaition of the ancient imcta 
The hrothera lOuthydoiiiiis and Dioiiyaodoriis inorlc ear 
and military cxcrciaea the objivt of iiiatriiction Several 
Ilf them, (Jnrgiaa, 1’roiliius, llippi.aa, fulflllcil aiiihnaaa- 
donal functions In aliort, the Sophiata were to he 
found, each aceonlmg to hw individuality, in all the pro- 
losaions, in all the spheres of knowledge , what alone 
w.aa common to them all n.aa method. Then their rela- 
tion to the cultivated public, their striving nftor popu- 
larity, notoriety, and pecuniary emolnmeiit suggeata the 
inference that their atudiea and activities uerc, for the 
moat part, directed and determined, not by any objective 
scientific interest, hut by external conaidcrationa. Vfan- 
fleriiig from town to town with that migratory (ic so 
rharactcnatic of the later, more apccial Sojihiata, announc- 
* ing themselves as thinkcra by profession, and looking in 
all their operations m.iiiily to good jiay and the favour of 
the neb, they naturally chose qnestions of general interest 
and public ail\.anta<>e, though at times also the private 
f.iniiia of jiartii iiUr iieli men, ns the objects of tlicir 
iliHciiiiinu Till I r Hpeciil Btiviq41i, thureforc, lay much 
more in foil lal qiiicknesH, m subjective diajdays of rcmli- 
iici« of uit, in the art of beuig able to rhctorize, than in 
poHilive kiK'Wkilgi Tle.r only iiiatrni tioii in murals 
couHiated cither iii diap.it»tiuua uoni uatcbiiig, or in 
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hollow rlictoncal glinw , ami < \cn wlivn tlicir iiifomwtioii 
ro»n to pnlymatliy, mure phratnuj on tlip aulijccts re- 
niaincil the mam point It m thus w o find llippias in 
XiiiAjihnn iMiastirg of licing ilile to^say always soiiio- 
thiiio now nil .iiiy matter Of others we are expressly 
told that they did not cousidLr netessuiy to ha\e any 
kiiowltdjp: of the facts m onUr to siicak in any reipiired 
III.UIIII r on any siihject, nr .uiswer any (jiicstiiMi on the 
spur of the inniiiciit Many of them, again, made it a 
|Hiinttn hold measured ■IisLourxe on the most insi!;iiilicant 
fdiji cts possililo^salt, for instance In all of them, in 
di I il, w ( see that tlie thing considercil was but the iiic.ins 
while It w.ia the word was the end, and we cannot 
wonder th.it tliej disci ndia] in this respect to that empty 
ixtiiiiil tinkiry winch Vhito in the Phadrun subjects 
to so ki 1 11 a criticism, and xiiccially hecaiiso of its want 
of w noiiHiiesa and Jiriiii iple 

4 Tiir iiisTuiiicAii HioNii‘icA'!CE OF Tnn SorinsTS AS 
iiKiiAiii).. CiilTi in' — Tlic scientific and moral defects of 
the Su]ihistH(,ill attentiouof themselves, and require not, 
thirefore — isjiecially now that certain later histonans 
have, w ith o\ erxtraiiu d Seal, jiaiiited their dark siile in 
tlic Id lekeat colours, and brought forwanl n very senons 
ih.argc of fiiiolity, iiiiiiiorality, love of pleasure, vanity, 
•II IliHhiirs<i, cinpt) dispiiUtinusucss, and the false show of 
h .aniiiig iny fmtlicr cx|H]sitiou at oiii hands , but what 
li.as been generally o\ erlookeil here is the mei it of the 
Sojdiixts historic.dly as reganU rultnro If they jiosscsscil, 
.w has III I'll said, only the negatixi iiieiit of h.iiing lalled 
forth till opposition of Hocrates and Plato, then the im- 
iiiinsu iiilhieiiie and the lofty reputation of so many of 
till III, as well as the revolution they )in)diiecd in the 
thought of an entire iiatinn, were |dicni>nieiia inexplicable 
It wire iiiexjilieable, for exiniple, how Socrates could 
attend the discourses of Prwliciis, and nd\ ise otheis to 
the same, if he did not aikiiow ledge his grammatical* 
loiitnbiitions, and liisments in the interests of a healthy 
logic In Ills rhetorical attempts, Protagnr.’is also made 
many siiccessfiil hits, and felicitously detcrinmed particii- 
Hr graiiimatieal categories On the whole, the Siidiists 
intriiduccil .1 iimfiisioii of general kuowlcilge among the 
people, scattered a mass of fruitful and siiggestivu germs, 
colled forth investigations into language^ logic, and ithe 
thcuiy of eogoiti-iii, laid a foiiiidatioii for the iiiuthodic 
trealineiit of many branches of huiiian iiijniry, ml 
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pnit^ niigiiiatcil, ivirtly aiUanci'il, that ailmirahio iiitel 
IcLliial life of Athena then Their linguistic aorvice u 
their grc,itcat> Of Attic proae un may regard them as 
the creatora andeiinprovera They nru thu first vhu 
mule style, as such, the object of attention and study, 
and instituted more sfiecial iiujuiry into measure and 
rhythm, ,-ih into the art of rheturieal oxiin>8sioii Onlj 
«ith them, and excited by tliriii, is the cnnimcnccniciit 
of Attio ehujiiciice ; and Antiphon ,niil Isourates, the 
Litter tlio founder of the most fioiinshing school of rlio- 
tonc, are oiitshoota of the Sophists There ore grounds 
enough, then, aurcly, for not rcganliug thu entire product 
of the time as H more symptom of corruption. 

,1 TiiK INDIVIDUAL SOPHISTS. — ^Tlio first wlio IS saul to 
h.i\e been named Sophist in the given sense is I'rohigorm 
of Alxlcra, who tlourishid about tho yu.ir 440 ILC, lie 
taught — and was tho timt person «ho ileinandcd i>.iymunt 
fur doing so — 111 Sioily and Athena Kiom this latter 
ton 11 he Mils haiiisheil as A blasplu iiier , and his liook on 
the gmls usa burned 111 open market by the public ciiui 
It began u itli tho u ords * As for tho goils, [ am iinnblo 
to Lnuw ulioihur tho> aie nr uhether they are not for 
theio 18 miieh that prcieiita ns from knou iiig tbeso things, 
ssurll iheobacuiity of tbu subject as thu shortuusB of the 
life nt man ' In another woik ho devcloiied his theory of 
eognition or iiicngnition I’roccnling from the llcraclitie 
hj potlicsiB of perjictiial llux, and spui i.ally apjilj iiig it to 
the iiidivuliial subject, he buiglit tliat man is tho iiic.ibuiv 
of all things, of tliosu things that exist, that tlioy are, 
and of those tilings th it <In not exist, tliat tliey nru not. 
That, iLiincly, is true fur tlie jxircipieiit subject, wliat- 
c\cr. III tho pcijietual flux of things and himself, he at 
any looiin nt [icrc>iius ami feels h'lir thcoij, then, 
tliip- ex'sts no other leLition to the extinml world 
than SI iisation of sense, and for jiinctiec, no other th.iii 
\he gr ititii ition of sense But now, .is juiccptlon and 
sciis,itinii ,iic uitli ciintlehM jNsipIe coiiiitlcssly diverse, 
mil ixcessmly \ iiioiis even in one and tho same ]ier 
son tliere resulted tnini this tlie further coiiHcs|iiuncp, 
th It there ire in „ciic iil no such things as any objective 
afiiniiiitinns nr dete'niiiiations wliatci cr , th.it opposeil 
assertions mi cgaitl to tbu samu object are to be icceivcd 
os eqiiilly trim tliat we may ilisjiiitc pro .mil eoit/ta 
on all things .ind ei cry thing \i ith equal authority, ainl 
that ni itliur error nor n*liitation of error can jioasiblj 
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taka place, Thu pro|Hi8itu>D, that then la nothing 
aWlutL, that all la an affair of anbjecbvo conceiitioii, 
opinion, arbitrary will, found ita application, at the lianda 
of the .Sophiata, (.liiefly to juaticc and riorahty Nothing 
la by n.itiirc {t/iian) good or li,ul, but only by positive 
statute or agreement {»6iuf ) , laid therefore we may 
make law, or regard as law it hatever we please, whatever 
the .‘idv'inti'igc of the moniont briiiga uith it, whatever 
we li.it u the strLiigtli oiul skill to realize I’nitagor.'ia 
hiiiisulf appe.ars not to bate attumptcil any logic.illy 
consupiviit LoiiiiilLtniii of these propositions lu practice , 
for, acLording to the testimony of the ancients, an 
cstiiiialilo iierson-il oliar,ittcr cannot bo dkiiicd him, and 
even Mato (in the ili.-tlngiie under his name) contents 
himself with iinpiiting to him complete ignorance of the 
iiatiire of iiionility, whereas the later Sophists are (in the 
Quniuu .ind Phihbun) accused by him of immorality 
111 priiicgilc 

(Vtter I'nitagons, OoniMUt was the most cclebritpil 
.Sophist. He came (127) during the Peloponnesian war 
from licontium in Sicily to Athens, in order to represent 
there the cause of his native town, then oppressed by 
Syraeusa In Athens, after having bronght his affairs 
to a successful iBsiic, ho dwelt some tune, and later m 
Thessaly, where he died almut the same tunc .as Socrates 
riio swiislibiu kler netriitation of his cztcriial appearance 
IS more than ouco muckiiigly mcutioncd by Plato. A like 
eliarnrter ncirkcd Ins tKcaxamnl speeches, which sought 
to daz/Ie by poclii.al ornaments, llowery metaphors, 
unusual phraseology, and a miiltitiule of pTcvionsIy un- 
known ligures of rhctuiie As a (ihilnsoplier he at- 
tiU'hed liiiiiself to the Kle.itica, es|)ccially to Zeno, in 
onb r that, with their di.de( tical si hviuatism as basis, 
ho might demonstrate that notliiiig exists, or if soinc- 
tliing exists, that it cannot be known, nr if it can be. 
know II, that it caiinot lie , nniiiiiinnatcil Ilis work 
then bore, clmraLtcristio.iUv enough, the title, — ' Of the 
Non-oxistcnt, or of N.atiire ’ Tlio (iroof of the tirat proposi- 
tion- n.imely, tli.at iiothiiig exists, since w'hatcicr were 
assiinieil to exist e.aii neither be something existent nor 
something non-cxisteiit, Iwcaiisi* sonictliing existent must 
h,ivu cither originated or not ongiimtcd, neither of which 
altern,iti\us is possible to thought — rests priuci|>ally on 
the ossiimiition th it everything th.it actually is lioMs of 
spare, or » eorimreal and loial, ami is tlicrefcre the niti 
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inat», KPlf-iicgating consoqupncc, the svlf-risoliituiu el 
the picccding physical philosophy 

Tlie later Soplnsts, in the couseipioncos they drenr, 
achaiiced mth uuJicaitating audacity far beyond (lorgins 
and I'rotagoras They were for the most part free- 
thinkers, V hose vicw% cottid only tend to destroy the 
national rehgiou, laws, and obserrancea In this con- 
nexion, Cntia3 the tyrant, Polut, and Thratymadiut ore 
spcLially t<i lie named The tiro latter openly charac- 
Uriscil might as the law of luturu, the iinrcspcuting 
gratification of desire as the natural right of tho stronger, 
and the institution of rcstnctivo laws ns the ciiiinmg 
inieution of the weaker, and Cntias, the ablest but the 
cruellest of the thirty tyrants, ilescribcd, in a poem, 
faith in the gods as Ihe invention of crafty politicians 
IJippuu of Elia, the polymath, hoars a better (haraeter, 
altboiigli, pcrhaiis, not behind tlio others in vain glory 
and tlio mama of ostentation. Iliit of them all tho best 
mas I'rodiciu of Ceos, from whom comes tho proverb, 
'niscr than I’rodiciis,* .and of whom I'latn, iiay oven 
Aristophanes, speaks not without resputt. Particularly 
well known among tho auiiciits were his ]>arenetic com- 
positions on tlio choice of tho mail in life (ircruiilos 
at the iiarliiig of tho ways, adopted by Socr.atcs in 
Xenophon’s Meittorttbiha, ii I), on worldly goods and 
tho use of them, on lifo aud dc.ath, etc , discoiirscB in 
which ho displays a chastened moral feeling niul fine ob- 
servation of life, although, in eonscipienco of tho want 
of a higher ethical and scieiitinc principle, ho must lie 
placed inferior to Duerates, ns whose prcduccaBor ho has 
been sometimes designatcil Tho still later gLncnitiuiis 
of Sophists, as they apiiear in Plato’s ifiif/ii/dmns, had 
Slink to Loinmoii liiiffooiicry and n disgraceful gnied of 
money, their dialectical arts they expressed in ccitiun for-^ 
iiiiilas for syllogisms of a captious and sophistical iiatiii'c 
* (i i'RANSlTiaX TO SOCKATKI, ANU ClIAIlACrrit or niK 
roi MW i>a Pkkioii — ^The right of the Sophists is tho light 
ol siihjectii ity, of self consciousness (that is to say, tho 
fleniaiid that all that is to lio acknowledged by mo sh.ill 
esLiblisli itself is leasoiiablo to my conscioiisiiess) , its 
iinright 13 the reganling of tlim subjectivity as only finito, 
cmpincol, eg ustic subjectivity (that is to say, tho demand 
that my coiitiiimuit will aud personal opinion shall have 
the decision of what is nasnnable), its nght is to have 
establishcil the prinoiplo of free will, ol self conviction. 
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its iiiinglit iH tu li.i\ c set ti]ion tlii' throiii. the cimtiiiSeiit 
will 111111 jiiilgiiiLut tif the iiiilii iilual. To coiiiiikto the 
]irinci]ilc of fncwill aiul « If-roiHi lotisnua into its 
truth, •‘iiiil hy the saiiio iinaiis of n.lhvtion, uith wliitli 
tliu So|ihiHl-i li ul Ijei'ii .thio only to ilrslmy, to win a \eii- 
tihlo worlil of ohj<itii< tlioiighli an .iluuhitc import, 
to nrt III the pl.uo of <itipin(.al ■iihjcctivity iihsuluto nr 
iilcal Hiiliji Ltiiity, oliji'itive mil, ami rational thought, 
— this now was the task which Socr.itca unilcrtook, anil 
■ichii'vcil Iiisti vl of iniiiiriial Hiihjti tivity, that abso- 
lute or nil il siihjt ctivity hIioiiIiI ho mailo the principle, 
this mcaiiM, tint it is uinoiiiiccil as known anil aclsuuw 
Icslgcil f u t, tli.it the true stanilinl of alt things is not 
niy, tins i-iiiolo pi rsoii's, opiniiin, pleasure, aiuI will , th.at 
it does not <li pi ml on my or any otliir empirical subject’s 
goisl-will mil ulLctioii what is tu ho true, iigot, and 
goisl, blit thst wh.it IS to ilmiile here is certainly mi/ 
thought, but .ilso lily thought, or tli.at which is ration.il 
111 nil My thoiiglit, my tvasun, however, is not sonio- 
tliiiig Hpi 1 1 illi ifipi rtaiiiiiig to me, but something com 
iiioii to .ill niton il Ih mgs, soiiiotliiiig iimiersal , ami so 
fir IS I lompoil mysi>lf as i rilioiiul, thinking buing, my 
siilijislivily IS a uiu\irs.d siibjcclii ily Hut ciiry 
lliiiikino bung lias the i oiisi lousiiess that what he holds 
for right, duty, good, is not iiierilv so tu hiiu, but lh.it 
It IS NO also for I M ry nitioiiil In’ing, and that umse- 
i|ni iitl> Ills tlioiiglit his till ilmracterof universality, a 
iiiii\i'i-sil i.ilidili. III .a woni, objietivity Tins, there- 
l.iie, IN, .as o|iposiiI to that of the .Siphists, the stand 
point of .'SOI I iti s mil on this iiLioiiiit time Imgiiis with 
liiiii the /i/idoMi/i/ii/ nf iihjutin thumihl What Socrates 
loiild do III I oiiti wlistiiii lion to the .Sopliista w.as this, 
III biiiio it ili.iiit til it n IKition nIioiiIiI le.iil to the N.imi 
n suits IS II ul bull pniioiisly n ili/ail ill iinii'ileiting 
f.iilli .Hill siilimissioii, mil tint tl e (limking man shiiiilil, 
of fri I I oiiNi iiiiisiii sN .iiiil Ins own i mil ictioii, judge and 

III III (he IS lifi ami istibliNhiil i iistoin 

hill liithi rio Hill iiiisi loiisly dntitidto onlin.ary pirsmis 
T<i it iiiidiiiililidli Ilian IS the mi iMire af ,all things, but 
mill IN .iiiiiimimI thinking iitimiil mm — tins is the 
fluid iiiii lit il tliniiglit Ilf h II I iti N, and the plnlosuphy id 
Sill raliH IS by in die of this thought tin |iiini1iiu coinjilo 
meiit Ilf the Siipliislii jiniiiipli 

With Soir.itis begins till sisoiitl luiiiiilol liiiek philo- 
soj.liy 1 1 n ili/i-s itsi II in tlirei 'reat pliilosopinial 
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«yafi'iiia, tlio origin.it<in of nhicli, |iorsiiii illy 

alau III the relation of tcachera iiiiil tniii.'lit, roiircauiit 
three succcasiie gLiiLrationa — SoLratei, I’litK Vriatotle 


,YII — s»>i I aft n 


H IS I’riisiiN \l I r\ — In SDcrates, the non jihihian 
lihioal lirinciiilu atiiieara an a piiaon.il oli.irai.ter 
Ilia pliiloaiiphy la wholly iiuhvidiial prattiLe , lite anil 
(loctrmo cannot in hia (iuu ho aep.ai.iteil A full ox]iobi- 
tioii of hia phijpaopliy la tlieicfurc caauiitially hiography , 
and what Xenophon reconla aa the pai tioul.ir iloctniiu of 
Souratea, la for thia reaaoii only an ahatr-ictinn of the 
Sutratic charoctur, aa cxprcsiuil in riaii.il uinx ora.-ition 
Aa aiich arLhetyikil pemoii.ihty, 1*1 ito in lajiecial h la loii 
cci\eil hia innater The glonfjino of the hiatorio.il 
Sooratca la the inoti\e iKirticiilarly of hia hitcr anil rtpi r 
dialogiioa, and of thi.au the BttiuinH ii the iiohhat .ipo 
thcoaia of the pononil Socntea, aa tho incini itod hma, 
of Ittvo to pliiloaopliy ro.ili/eil in .i di ir.iitir 

Suii.itta naa born in the .11 4 li 1 1* ( , ho n.ia tho 
son of SoiihniniaLUa, a stitniiy, .mil of riuLoinili, 1 
midwife Ifon-ia brought up 'ii hia youth t» Ins f ithoi'a 
c.illing, and not without aiiiMsa \a I ito .is tho tinio 
of rauaani.ia, who saw thiiii, thoro i.xi-<tiil on the Airo- 
polis three atatiioa of draped (liacoa, whiih wliu diaig- 
n.ited as works of horiatu) For the roat, thin- is little 
known hiaturically of the foiiii.ition of his ihiisitor 
He availcil hiniaelf, indeed, of the Icsaons of rnxliiiiH 
and the miiHiii.sii Itainon, but ho at iiiiIh in no n hitioii to 
any philoaopher propi r, iitlior bifon in .it tin. h.iiiiu tiiiii 
aa hiiiiscif All th.it he liecaino w.is dm. to hinisLlf, mil 
fur th.it aery 11..18011 ho lonatitiiti a a ihii f iiims of 
•alien nt philosophy He I1.1.S biuii n lined by koiih .1 
iliaoiplo of Anaxaoor.ia, and by otln'is of the ll}lnl^t 
Aiahehiiis , but the one stati iin >it la 1I1 iiioii~tr.ibIy f iKi 
and the other .at least iinprolKilde Otlnr me ins of cnl 
tiirc than those oflerid by the pi no of Ins hiitli he ‘■i ema 
nivir to have sought \\ ith the 1 SLiption of .1 Iiolnl ly 
trip, anil the exijcditioua to I’otnliua, Di hiiin, iiid Ampin 
polls, in whieh he aeriol, he was ne\< 1 nut of Athi ns 
How i.irly Socrates iii.ay have liLgiin to diMitohim 
self to the tL.iehino of youth, <ai — tin dati of tin In I 
phle orvle wMi-Ii |ironninieid h'lii tho wisist of men 
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iHiiiig unknown, — bo only apjiruximatuly infurred /nnu 
the time of the first representation of the Cltmlt of 
Aristoplianca, which took place in the year 423 . In the 
proiliiutionB of hiB disciples, ho apjiear^almost invariably 
as alre.i<ly ehlLrly, or oven old. llis manner of instruct- 
ing Wiis fjuite free and easy, edbversational, popular, 
taking its occasions from what was nearest and phunesl^ 
borrowing examples and illiutrationa from things of 
every day (hia i uiib miHiranes reproached him with al- 
ways s]iuakiiig of pack-asses, smiths, cobblers, and cur- 
riers), quite the opposite of the pretentious ostentation 
of the .So]ihiata It is thus we find him on the market- 
place, 111 the gymnasia, and workshops^ occupied early and 
late, in discoursing on life ami the purpose of life with 
youths, u ith younger men and older men, in convicting 
tlicm of llipir own ignorance, and in rousing within them 
the aliimbcnng seeds of knowlcdgei In every human 
cnde.avuiir, were it ilirectcd to tho aCEurs of the state or 
to the affairs of the house, to biisincas^ to knowledge, or 
to art, ho know .dways, iiiagistcr as he was of siuntual 
oli-itctries, how to find (loints of connexion for the 
(|URkciiiiig of true knowledge and moral self-reflection, 
how frriiuently soo\er his .attempts miscarried, or were 
n jevti-d with hitter contempt and ruiiiitoil with hatred 
and iiignatitude llut inapired by a clear conviction 
lli.it 1 tliorough amendment of the state must proceed 
fniin a snniid instrnctiiig of youth, ho remained, to the 
notation he had chosen, true to tho last. Wholly Orcck 
III Iheiie ndatinns to tlii' rising generation, ho loves to call 
himself the moat re.alons eroticut, Greek also in this, 
that III loiiiiinriMan with those free relations of fnendshi]), 
iloiiiestio hfo w.-ia with him ipiito in the background 
Nowhere diM's he Iwstow any great attention on his wife 
.mil children , the iiotonoiw, if oven much cx,aggcr.iteil 
shrewislincas of Xaiitippn allows us a glimiisc of no un- 
iiiterriiiitcd domestic felicity 

As man, aa a ]iraetically wuo man, Socr.itcs is depleted 
h} nil the aiithontica m the hrighti st loloiirs. * Ho was,' 
says Xenophon, ‘so pious, tint ho did nothing without 
the saiictioii of the goils , so just that ho never w roiigeil 
.iiiy one even in the le ist degroi* , so lunch master of 
himself that he iieiir {infeiicsl the .igiwahlc hi the 
good, so wise that in dciidiiig on the liettcr and tlir 
vorse he iio\er failid,’ in shoit, he w.-is 'the best and 
happiest man that imild lusisihh i xist,' (.Venoph Mem. 
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I f II , IV 8 II) What, honcipr, inNtaU liis iiunuo 
nith so attrocti^o a pociilianty, is the hiii’py cnnibination 
and liaimonioiu bleiidiii2> of his characteristic qualities 
as an hole, the perfection of an ciiiially univcnal and 
thoroughly anginal nature In this iiiau} -sukd tact, 
this skill to ruconeda in one haniiomoiis whole the 
most contradictory and incompatiblu qualities, in bis 
tniinqihant siipenonty to human neakucss, in a nord, 
m Ills coiisuiiiiuate oiiginality, he is best represeiitril 
in the bnlliant iiaticgyric of Aluibiaden, in the /fiiin/iirt 
of Plato But cicii 111 the more sober duscnptiou 
of Xenophon wo find him everywhere a classio shape, 
a man reploCe with the finest social qualities, full 
of Attio urbanity, inliiiitcly removed from all gloomy, 
anxious ascoticisin, a man as doughty in luittle as m the 
driiiking-lioiit, with all his self-reilectioii and all Ins self- 
control moving in the most unconstrained frcnloni, a 
consummate tyiic of the happiest Athenian era, without 
tho sourness^ the nnsociableitcss, the morbid self sulIiisioii 
of later men, a xnous and peaceful oxcmx<lar of genuinely 
huiiiau exceUcuee A particularly characteristic feature 
IS the ‘demonic ’ clement which he attributed to hunstlf 
lie holievcil himself to receive from an inner divine 
voice, prciiiomtions in regard to the success and unsiic- 
eesB of men’s undertakings, warnings of this and of that. 
It w IS the line, duc]i, divining tact ■iiid iiistinut of a iiiire 
soul, that saw clearly into life, md involuntarily pro- 
■.iged the goiul and the cunscqiu lit everywhere, oven in 
the most individual emergency, tliat aniiounccil itself in 
these warnings, and nothing could hnvo lieeii more crni- 
ncoiis than the endeavour of his accusers to coiistriic this 
demonic refuranco into a denial of the iiiitioiial gods, ami 
ail attciniit at the introiluction of new divinities There 
cei-taiiily lay m this, that with Socrates tins orsclc of 
inner ]irophccy sssiiined tho place of tho cstahlislnsl 
iiieaiis of priMhctiiiii and aiigiii), which was alreaily ■in 
ailvaiico to -aii iiiwanlness if iiulivnliial jiidgiiii nt alii ii 
ns yet to tho fireeian mind But tins alliance was an 
iiiioliiiitary one , Sueiatis himself still held by the an- 
cii'Ut form of faith iii a ti lasci inlent rcii I itimi , ho w.ui 
without opiiiisitioii to the prci ailing ideas, and crinroriiicd 
therefore pcrfis tly to tlic iiatioiial rehgiiiii in general, al 
‘hough it hiul taken on with him tho ninru plnlnsophical 
fiiiDi of ,a belief 111 a supreme intclligciiee of the uiiiierse, 
til it orderail .ill thiii'>s with tlusigii. 
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2 SocKATES Ayu AnisTOFiuviH — Tliroiigli tin- iiAire 
moilo and in inner of Ins iicrsouality, Socrates j|ij>i.iis 
to liave early auiuin.d a uiii • ci ul notontty Nature had 
already fiirnisliid linn iiith a strikiag extenor. His 
liroail, liciit, n|itiiriicd nn-e, lus groat pruiiiinent eyis, 
Ills lialil jiitu, IiH till) k stoni u h, gait- him a striking re- 
siiiililamo to .SiIinuH i n«m]iarisi>n wIiilIi is eroiiglit 
out in Xi iioplioii’s liniiifiiit iiith li\uly fun, in PLatn’s, 
with l•l|ll,ll iiiguniiity and |k.iii tration of tlinught This 
Miiigular ligiire uas made still more remarkable by his 
ah ilihy ilothus, bis » iiit of shoos, his pccuhar gait, his 
tiibk of standing still fns|iiontly uni of throwing his 
eyes alMiiik With all this it caniiot seeiif straugo to us 
that till* Athonian cur-oiIy should havo scixed for itself 
so striking a pcrsuiiahty In the tone of Aristophanes 
there u is present yet another and a peculiar element 
Aristu]ihan(s, n.uiiLly, was the most devoted ailmirer of 
the good old times, the enthusiastic panegyrist of anccs 
tr il institutions and polity As his chief effort is always 
to aw iki II and iiiiu keii aguii in the jieoplo the desiro for 
these giHsI old tunes so Ins pissiuiiato hatred is dircLhsI 
against all the iiiodiiii Uudeiicies in polities, art, and 
phihinophy, against that gniwing illumination {An/- 
lldfini), tint uliaiievs hind in hand with i digeiicrat 
mg ill iiio(.r,uy lienee his l•nvenoIlled riilniilo of CSemi 
the deiiiagiigiio (in tlin Kniylitu), of Ihinpides tho melo 
drainalii. piwt (m tho Frwi-^, of Siiirates tho Sophist (in 
the CIoiuIh) Tlie I wt, .is n presentatii e of a iiiiibblmg 
pernieiiiiis phihisophy, must ap|irar v'piilly destnictive 
to hmi .IS III polities the pirty of the iiioienient that un 
sLriijnilniialy trainpkd under foot all the inhentaiicc of 
aiilii|iiitv And thus, thin, it is the Icmling thought of 
the ('hmiln to ispiisi- KouriUs to ]iiibhu Lunteiii]it .is 
represeiit.ili\u of the Uai lung of the .Sophists, of a use 
less, idle, youth lornipiing, inaiiners and inorals-iindcr 
milling, sli.iiii Wisiliini Tho iiiotiies of Aristophanes in 
tins iiiiy, fniin a piililii.u ithnal point of view, be found 
exciiaible, but they are not jiutillalile It is certainly 
iriio that .Socrates hid ninth lomul likeiiiss to the 
Sophists, but no such ein iimst.iiiee is siilliiieiit to justify 
Aiistnph.ancs’ iiictiire of liuu, a pictnie into which .ill the 
charactcnstio features of the iSophists, eioii the vilest 
and hatefiillest, .ire intruil’iccd, but without interfering 
with tho success III the rtscmblaiice The Clouih can be 
regarilisl oiilv as a laiiieutnble iiiisiiiiderstanilmg^ as a 
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niHiii; ]irolti|iti>il Ii} tbu hlindiioiig of jiusnin , aiid llt'gci, 
ulicii lie attciiiiitg ii defence of the iinimdingg nf AriHtii 
|iliincg, fuigeU that the comic poet iii i> i.incatiiie, lint 
mtlioiit linviiig trceniirge to iiitiiifi.8t cahiiiiii} Tin' 
nlinic piilitioci SOI i.il teiidenc} of \i istojiliaiu'g, iiigenei.il 
rista on a great mi'iiiydcrKtanding of IiiHtoriral progress 
'Die goiKl old tunes, as he pictures tlioin, nie a futioii 
As little os an adult c in e\er again bcconic a cbild by 
cmiTse nf nature, so little diK's it he in the juiwcr of lun- 
sibilitj to bring bai'k by main force tlie iiiirclleetiiig 
obciiieiuc and siiiiplo lUtimtC ot the infancy of a iieopk*, 
into ail age in iiliicli reflection liaa eaten into ami luked 
up all spiiiitaftcoiis instinct, all imeunsciiiiis pious iiiiio 
Cl iiLu Aristopliaiius liimself proinmnces the impossibi 
lity of such i-etiirn, « lien m in.ul biiiiioiir, nitb cyiiieal 
iiiockeiy, be alciiidoiia to ndieiile all iiitborities, liiiiiiaii 
aud divine, and so gives proof th it, however ii ortby the 
pati lutic background of Ins uiniic cxtrivagancc may be, 
even he stands no longer on the lex cl of aiiecstral viitiie, 
til it cicn bo 18 the sun of liis tunc 

d Tiii'Coniii.jisatiovokSoi'bi.tim. — Foiir-aiid twenty 
}cara latei, 8<>crat(s fell a sacrilice totliusaine confound 
iiig of bis objects n itli those of the Hoiiliisls, and to tin 
H.uiie tendency to restore by iiulent inraus the political 
faith and pious trust of the jiast. After be bad bved 
many years, oeciipying luntsidf in Ins wonted way at 
Athens, aftei the stonns of tho IVIojianncsiaii iiar and 
the disipotism of the thirty tyrants bad jiasscil over tins 
state, afti r duiiiucracy li.ul Iieeu restored in it, be was 
Hiimniuiied, in tin sexeiitictli yc cr of bis age, into court, 
aud accuBuil of deiiyirg the national iliviiiities, intriKliic- 
iiig new gods, and seducing the young. His accuse n 
were, Mclitus, a young jKict, Anytus, a duiiingogiiu, 
aud Ljenn, in oratur, tlirco men insignilicant in every 
respect, but, .is it .ajipears, not jirunipteil, novurtliclcss, 
by any motive of personal enmity The result of the 
iKciisatiuii Has the condemnation nf Socrates Reject 
iiig all opjKirluiuties of flight, but alloweil by a fortunate 
accident tliiity days of tlic society of hii fncnils in 
prison, be iliank tlic jioiso’i ajijHiinti d by Die State, and 
died in the year 31)9 d c 

The first motile of bis accusation was, as R.aid, Iiia 
lentificatiun with tin Sophists, the actual belief that Ins 
teaching .ami liifliicuce were cbaracturu’eil by tin same 
daiigcruiis iiriiiu|ilus, iii a jsditical nsjicit by which the 
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1i>m1 alrc'iil} giwn rise ti> ho iiiiuli uvil ToUiih 
all the three articles in the ac.tusatiuii |iuiiit, though 
iiianirc.'itly resting on iiiiaiiniltrstaiiiliiigs they are 
I'xactly the same as thocc by ^hich AAitujihanes sought 
til cx|iiisi till Siijihiit III the ]H rson of SucratcB Sccliic- 
tiiin of the young, introdiiLtiuii (of new ]irinei|ilu8 of 
iiiiirality, of new iiiihUs of cilucation anil discipline, — 
till HI I h irgi'S wen. precisely those wliieli hail been brought 
against the Sophists, .and it brings light to fiiiil that 
one of the three iieciiscni, Anytiis, .ajipe.ini in J’lato's 
Venn aa a latter foe to the Sophists and their methods 
of instruction Deni il of the iiation.il gods is cinite smii- 
l.irly situated , it u is ns accused of tint th it already 
I*riitagiir.as li.ail had to flee from Athens. Kvtn live 
irs after the death of Socrates, Xenophon, who hail 
not las. II present .at the trial, thought it uccLSsary to 
w rih his MtiiuirtJiilm in di fence of his master, so iini- 
virsal and invetrr.ato was the iircjiidicc .against him 
’■'here was present .also another, and perhaiis more 
lei istvu (h incut, u political one Sia.mtes was no .vristu- 
irat, hut ho was too linn of clciraitur ever to lend him- 
Hilf to an .aiconiiiiiHlntion with the liiimonrs of the 
sovenagn in isses, .mil too tnily convinci il of the ucces 
Hily Ilf a Iiiwfiil and inti lligciit control of political .afr.uni, 
to hi .able to m.ike friiiids with the Athenian dcHiocnvcy 
as It w.as. K<iy, to this latter, fnim his whole mode of 
life, he could only seem a had citi/en Ho hail never 
iiiipliiyeil liiiiiself ii .St etc- affairs, only once, as chief 
pn-sideiit of the l'iytuie<i, liiid he fiUcil a ]nihlic ofiici*, 
.Hill then only to fill into o|i]>o'iition to the will of the 
|s.’ii]iIo ami of those who held power (I’lat. A/xtl p 32 , 
\eno]ili Mem I 1 Ih) . for the first tiino in Ins life he 
.ascended the trihniie in liu seventieth yc.ar, on the occa- 
aioii of hu own aceiisal (I’lat Ajtol p 17) Tlicrc was 
.aildcd to tins, that he allowed only men of know ledge, 
and discniniiiatinn to he cnlitlcal to administer State 
affaim, that on every ncvvasiun he spoke against ileiiificratic 
institutions, cspeccally election by liallot , that he gave 
the .Siiartan State the vlecided preference over the A the 
man , and that liy liis iiitiiiiite rclatums with the fonner 
liiMils of the iilig.in hu,il ]urtv, he exeitcd the luistrust 
of the dLUiucr.its (Xeiiopli Mtm. I 2 9) Amongst 
other men of uligaivliie.i], .Sicartin fivuiiiiiig tendencies, 
I’rili.is one of the Daily, liul been Ins disciple-, anil 
Aliibciites no less — two null who had wiuuglit the 
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Al\ic.iiian pmjilc so luiicli um Wlu-ii sco it ]ior- 
fictly .iiitliciiticatcil that two of h» acciisurs were ooii^i 
ilcrahio men of the (Icmnmtio party, ami fnrthcr that 
hu judges were men who hail taken (light at the tune of 
the thirty, and who hail snlwcqiiently overthrown the 
sway of the oligarchy, we timl it more intelligible how 
they, in pronouncing scntciKo against the accused, be- 
licioil tlieiiisclvcs to Ira outing in the interest of tlie 
ilemncratic pniiciple, csjicciaUy besides as appearances 
cnmigh LOiild Ira bnmglit ag.uiist bun That they jiro- 
cucd^ with such rapidity and liasti* laiiiiot surprise us 
III the uiwe of a generation which hail grown up during 
the I’olojiouncstan war, and a jieople that nisheil as ipiu kly 
to violent resolutions as they again repented tin iii Nay, 
when we consider, that Socrates scorned to ha\o rcioiinc 
to the naiial forma ami exirailieiits of the tajiilally 
aeciuicd, and to win the coiiipasstun of the people by 
Luncntation and flattery, that, in the proud eonhdciice of 
Ins innocence, lie liailo defiance to his juilges, we sliall 
rather on the contrary be inelincd to w niiilur th it Ins 
LOiidomnation was can icsl only by a majority of from th ree 
to six And even then ho had it in his power to nion! 
tile sentence of death, bad he, in the apjiraismg of his 
|iiiiiisliiiiont, hut consciitcil to how liinisulf hcToro the 
aw aid of the snvurpigii pcojilc; but ns ho scnninl to 
seek to mitigate the penalty by the exchange (to a fine, 
jrarliaiia) allowed him by custom, hcranso this woitlil 
haio been to acknowledge himself gmlty, this iluliancc 
of the condemned so cxas]ieTatcil, as was to be cxiractcil, 
the excitable Athenians, that it is quite intelligihlc how 
eighty of tlie judges who had previously voteil fur his 
suquittal, now voted for his death And thus on accusii 

tioo, in the first instance jrarliaps, only lutemlo-l to 
humble the arutocratic philosopher, and comiral hia ac- 
knowledgment of tlie com{)etonce and majesty of the 
•jracple, had a result the mort deplorable, and afterwanis 
bitterly repented by the Athonians themselves. 

Hegel's view of the fate of Socrates^ when ho sees in 
It a tragical colluion of equally legitimate forces, the 
tragedy of Athens, and ap]>ortioii8 blame and lilniiiuless- 
iicHi to each side equally, u nut buriic out liiNterically, 
as neither Socrates can be exclusively rcganleil as only 
rciiresentative of the modern spirit^ of tho jinnciplu of 
fi e will, of subjectivity, of iiiwanlness, nor his jiidgi s 
»8 i.liiuii|iiuiis Ilf the auciciit Attn ulieiiii.iii*u to islablishcil 
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oliHi rvaiiLC 'I liH ii imt so in tin, fnrmcr cnsi , f>v So- 
rr.itis, althniijili Ins jinnciiili waa inunupatiblo mtb Hint 
of lilil (in I k oljsi riaiKs, hti> •>! }< I; an niiicli on tliv basis 
Ilf tlic tnwlitiiiii il til It till. .Ill 111 itinus liniiiglit against 
Inin mil in //iia i/in/» grniimlli >-8 iniVfilsn Xiir is this 
any iiiiir sn in tin liitir 1 1-1% fi^ it tliat tunc, siibsccii- 
tiin tn till. l*i]ii|iiiniM si 111 n 11, tin- aiiiicnt |iriiiciiilo ami 
pii ly li.nl Iniig hIiiiimi tliiiiisiKis in Ibc iiitini jioople 
• iiiki r ■■ iti n, .Hill li I't gi\i 11 pi u t tn tin iilW iilcas , .mil 
tin* jiriMi I iitinn nf iSiii.i.iti s is i.itlii r to be nginliil as an 
•itti iiijit ill II spue by bni n, at t/ii- same tiniii with the aii- 
III lit Liinstiliitiiin, till lb lit ti ttir.iMii nil Ilf ancient custnin 
mil inluiitii\iiiii>li III Uiiin.,<bt. 'Cite lil.iNin ciinsLspicutly 
I- lint tn 111 ii|ii.illy ilinlribiitiil tn tlie two snles, anil tbe 
I mil liisniii must ri in nn tlin^ th.it .'^nir.itis fell a aatrihco 
III a niisnii<lnr.-t inilin/, tn in iinu.irnnUil rcaLt.i>n 
t Till' Sn M I i.s in' aiii Sim iiatic I‘iiiis)soi’iiy — It is 
in iilil .mil will kiinnii uintnia nrsy as tn wliitbi.r \cno 
plmii nr I'l iln is tn bi rci'.inliil ns h.iMng ilrawii liistnri- 
I illy till till! rami iniiipjitir iiii.ige of .Sncr.itcs, ami .is 
III mg tbi‘sniiii I' Ilf till .Slier itiL pbiliisnpby Tina qiicstinn 
I iiiiii s iniii I mil innn tn Is- ili 1 itleil ill fa\ niir of Xeiiupbuu 
It b IS Ill-ell fn ipii iilly itti-iiiptcil, iiiileeil, .as « i-U in more 
mi 11 lit .es III iiiori- iiiisli in times, to ilia(i.ar.agi- Xenophon's 
Minuiruhilui is 1 sli.illne mil iiiennipi-ti nt niitlionty, be 
I iiisi-tlii-ir liiiii-ily .mil nothing less th.in R|ie-ciil 3 tivc iiiat- 
ti r ippi ami In .ilfiiril mi satisfactoiy motives for siieli a 
iunliitiiiii III till- n aim of spiiit .as is .attributcil to So 
ii.ilis, for tin- lustre- wliuli in\i-sts Ins n.anie in bistnra', 
nr fur tile- ii'ile ehiili 1 ’l.itii assigns tn him. fiiillie-r, 
this npiiiiiiii li.as bi-i-ii niaiiitaincil, bee.an 8 C tin- l/enumi 
Mm bi-ir on tliiir fiii an a]Milogttic piirposi-, and tbe 
ill fi-nci- tlie-y eiint.iin einiccrns not so iniii-h tbo [ibiloso- 
plier as the nun , (inally lMa.iiise tiny Mere siipiiosed to 
gi\u till iinpii-ssinn tli.at tlu> bail ili-gi.uleil pbilosiipbiral 
Ht.iti'ini-nt into tin- iinphilimnpliie-al style nf the cniumoA 
iinilcrBt.iniliiig Tin ii- Merc ilistingiiishcil thus an exoteric 
anil an esoteric Soei.atos, the funner dnaivn from Xeno- 
phon, the latter frnin Pl.ito lint the giving of precedenro 
to IMnto ii\i-i Xi-niiphiin has in the lirst plate, no liis- 
t-iirie.nl right mi its suit-, so far as Xcno]ihnii |irt-sente 
biiiiself .as an liistori.iii and asserts .1 1I.11111 to hiatoric.al 
antlieiiticity, irhile Plato, on the contrary, only in a few 
passages evpnsslv gives himsell out as an historical 
niurati r, Init l-v o" nii ms misIu-s ill iln- ust that is ]>iil 
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into the month of Socntea to be roeanlcd na aiitheidio 
qteech and utterance of this latter , and we poteen no 
historical right, therefore, to view at will what belongs 
to Plato as belonging also to Socrates, secondly, the 
siilioitliiiation of Xeiiophuu rosts for the moat part on the 
false conception that Socrates had a philosophy, that is 
a speculative philosophy, on an nnhistoncal mistaking of 
the limits by which the philosophical character of So- 
crates was necessarily conditioned and opjioaeiL There 
was nut even a Socratic doctnne, but only a Socratic 
bfe, and just in this we liare the czjilanation of the 
disparate philosophical directions of hia followers 

5 OSKBRAL <}HAnACrrER OT TUB SOCRATIO PqiLOSO- 
PHiziNO. — Thu philosophizing of Socrates is conditioneil 
and determined by its aiititlicsis partly to the preceding 
philnsoplij', jiartly to the teaching of the Sophists 

The prc-^ratic philosophy was in essential charaeUi 
an investigation of nature, AVith Socrates, mind for the 
first tunc turns on its own self, on its own essential nature, 
but it does this in the directcst fashion, in that it regards 
itself as active, or as endowed with morality. The posi- 
tive phdeaophuing of Socrates is enelnsively of an ethical 
nature, ozcliuivoly an inquiry into virtue, and so ezdn- 
sively and onu-sidedly this, that, as is always tlio way on 
tlie appearance of a new principle, it even annoimced itself 
as a despising of the preceding endeavour, of natural 
philosophy and inatheinatiea I’laeing all under the pomt 
of 1 lew of direct moral furtherance, Socrates found in 
* irrational ' nature so little worth study, that bo could 
riiiiccivc it rather in a common teleologicd manner only as 
external moans to external ends Nay, os be says in 
IMato’s Phmlriu, ho never goes out into the country for a 
walk os there is nothing to be leameil from holds and trees. 
Knowledge of one's-self, the Delphio yr&8i navrdr, this 
apiicared to him os the single pniblem worthy of a man, 
at tlio startiiig-iHiiiit of nil philosojihising All other 
knowledge he c.dled so insigmbcsot and worthless, that 
he purposely boasted of hia iguoranoe, and conceived that 
his pronounced superiority in w isdom to other men must 
be in the fact that he, for hia part, inns hia ignorance 
(I'lat Ajiol p 21, 23) 

The other side of the Socratic philosophizing is itz op- 
position to the philosophy of the time Ho understood 
■ill task here, and saw that it consulted in jilacing him 
I'l.lf 'in the some ground as tlio Sophists themsulvea 

K 
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Mid III c»D<|iii.riii^ tlitiui thnui^li tliomschea, thfongli 
tliuir own principle Tliat be nbared their position boa 
lieeii already obmrvcd Many of his opinions, iKirticu- 
lirly the pmiioutioni that no oniw intontionaUy does 
wrong, and that wlinever mtentionairy lies, or otherwise 
does wniiig, is In tter than ho o^o should do tlic same 
anknowingiy,--h(ar at the first glance a quite Sophistic 
stamp The higher tenet of the Sophists, that oil moral 
action must he a coiiacioiis action, is not Ires hia But, 
whilst the Sophists made it their business, hy means of 
Ridiji cti\ c rclleetion, to eiinfuiind and subvert all estab- 
lishi'il prcscniits, .iiid render impossible all objective 
Mt indaiils, Sim rati s nanipiiiicMl thought M the act of the 
iiiii\erM.iI, till fn e iilijectiae iili a ns the incasure of all 
things, and so Ininigiit biek duty and all moral action 
111 genir.il, friiiii the oiHiiion and caprice of the iiuh- 
\idiiil, til the true piiiiiiplv, the priiuiple of iiiiicersa! 
iihjei tiv 0 spirit. It was nndi r guidance of this idea of 
an alwoliitily true cognition, that he eiidcavoiireii to 
ostahlish by thought iincunilitioncd univenal moral oa 
Rigiiiiients, aud to acquire isisscssion of a ritional objec- 
tivity that should bo alisolntcly fixed, absedntely certain 
in Itself, and jierfoi tly indciiendent of tlic self-will of the 
individual Hegel’s expression for this is, th.at Socrates 
nut MortiUliU in the place of SiHlirlUcat (the subjective 
inonility of iiidiiidiial conscience in place of the objective 
miirality of muictary olwervaiice) Kegel, that is, distm- 
giiishcs yforaliliit is the i misc ions, rullceting right doing 
that rests on internal piinciplra, from Silllichkitt as the 
siMiiitaiieiiiis, iialui.il, Inilf iincunsiinuRf.almustinstiiu'tiie) 
virtue that rents on idiiHlieiioc to established custom (use 
and wont, iintiinil ubjcctiie l,iw, tlrnt is .at bottom, 
■aeconling to Hegel, rational, though not yet subjectively 
elented, {icThapH, into its rational jirinciples) This ethi- 
cal cndc.a\ our of Socrates hod for logical presupposition, 
the inethod of definition, that is, tho ascertomment and 
establislimeiit in any iiiatUr of the nolmia involved 
-Yeiiophon relates {Hem it ti 1 ), that Socrates was 
uiiiutorniptcdly employed in trying to find the ‘nliat’ 
of everything , and Aristotle aays expressly (Afefn xil 
4 ), that two merits must bo conceded to Socrates, the 
methml of imfurfiun, mid hijiail definitions (definitions of 
the iiiiplicd notions, the uiiivcrsols), two things which 
eonstitiito the found ition of scivui.« How boUi cohere 
nith the jirineiple of Socrates ore shall presently see. 
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0 •I'llB SoAiatic MbTllon — Of the Socratic method we 
mint uDdontand that, m cimtraat to what is now callcil 
methoil, it rose not in the conscioiuneas of Socrates for 
inally ns method, ^din abstraction, therefore, from every 
concrete case, but that it had spontanuoiisly {'niwii up 
with the \ery mode agd manner of his philosophumg, 
which last aimed not at the commiimcation of a system, 
but at the schooling of the indivuliinl himself into philo- 
sophical thougl t and life, llis metliod was ouly the 
subjiLtiie art ho applieil in his iiedagogiL.il procedure, 
only the manner that w.ia xieeitliar to hiiii in his pliilo- 
sophical interconne in actiMl life 

The Soeratiiy method has two siihs, the one negative 
and the other jiositiic The ncgatiie one is what is 
known as the Socratic ixuiy Making belieio to be 
Ignorant, namely, and seeming to solicit iiifni niation from 
those wntli whom he ennvetsed, the philosopher would 
iinexiicetcilly turn the t.iblcs on his Heeimng instructors, 
and confound thur au|iposcd knowledge, ns well by the 
iinlookeil-far consequences which ho oiliiccd by his inces- 
sant quostiuns, as by the glaring contnulictions in wliii h 
they u ere in the end by their own admissions landed I ii 

the iKirpIoxity in which one is placed when one finds one’s- 
mdf not to know what one aap]iosrd one's-sclf to know, 
this suiipnscd knowledge itself executes, wo may a-ij , on 
its own self, its own {irocess of destniction. By w.iy of 
gam, however, the reprcsciitativo of the supposed know- 
Kslgo licconicB mistrustful of his own iiresiiiqiOBitiuns, of 
)>is acciistomcd fixed ideas , *wbat we knew has refuted 
itself,’ — ^tliis IS the refrain of the most of theso dialogues 
But, were this all, the onteomc of the Sncratic method 
w mild be only to know that we do not know , anil, in- 
di I d, Imth in Xcuoiihon and in I'lato, a great [lart of the 
dialogues ostensibly duis stoii with oidy this negative re- 
sult Them is, m effect, another moment, however, by 
*means of winch the irony loses its merely negative look 
Tins ]iositive side of the Socratic method is the ntaieu 
he (that IS, maieiitic or olwtetric art) Socrates likened 
himself, namely, to his mother I’hienarete, who was a 
midwife, because, if no longer able to bear thoughts him- 
self, he was still qiute able to belli others to bear them, 
ns well os to distinguish those that were sound from 
those that were unsound (Plat. Tietrl p 149) The 
■lAti re of this spiritual midwifery will bo more distinctly 
sn-u, if wf coesider that the philosopher, by means of 
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liu inccw^int qiieationing aiul the rciiiltant diaenUngle 
meat of ideaii, iramenied the art of eliciting from him 
with whom ho convened n non and ptevioiuly nnknowu 
thought, and nii of heliiing to a birth hn intellectual throea 
A chief means here was his method of induction, or the 
transfonnatioii of the coiiccptioi' ( VonttUtuuj) into the 
notion {BfurUf) Proceeding, for examide, from some 
i-ertain coiicnte lose, and, at the same tune, assisting 
liimself by Luiinexioii with the most usual concuiitious, 
the most triiiil and uiinnioiqilace faets of sense, the 
lihilnHophor LOiitiiiLd, i-tcr conifiariiig iiarticular with 
Ibirtu.iil.ir, and so gr ulualty separating and costing out 
what nos coiitiiigiiit and accidental, tiT bung to con- 
sciuiisncss a iiuneind truth, a univrrsal discernment; 
that IS, tu furm voliium (niiiwrsals) To find the notion 
of jiiHlice, of fortitude, for instance, departure was taken 
from several ]iarli< I'lar examples of justice, of fortitude, 
and from tliciii the universal nature, tbo notion of these 
virtues, abstracted. Vroin this we see what the Socratic 
induction aimed at, — logic.U ilrfindioH. I define a notion 
when I tell its what, its nature, its tenor, imjiort, or con- 
tauieil meaning I define tho notion of jnsbee, when I 
exhibit the logical unity of its variiiiis forms in actual 
eximneneii, what is common to all of them And this 
was the object of Socrates, ‘ To mveatigato the nature 
of virtue, ' says Anstotlo (Rail Elh r. B), ‘appeared to 
Sniuntcs the pmlileni of philosophy, and for this end 
he luquircil what is justice, what fortitude (that is, he 
demand* d the esseneu, nature, the notion of justice), for 
all virtue was to him kiionlmlgp ' In what connexion 
this his iiicthml of definition, or of the formation of 
notion^ stood iiith liis practical objects, is from this 
easily to 1 h< iiifirrcd He sought the notion of eaili 
aejmrito virtue, justice for instance, only Iiecanse he was 
eaiwiiiceil, namely, that the knowledge of this notion,, 
that a cle.ir iwreeption of it, was the surest guide for every 
particular ease, fur eiery p.articul,ar moral relation All 
moral action, he bclieieil, iniist procceil from the notion 
as soiiietliiiig coiiscioiisly knon n and iinderstoud 
In aceordnace with this, tho Socratic methuil may be 
doscribetl as the art of linding, by means of induction, 
in a certain sum of giicn p.irticnlar cosc^ their under- 
Ijing and supporting, or fundamental iimveisal, their 
logical unity This method h.i8 for its presupposition 
the OLknowIeilgmcnt tint tb> true nature of the objects 
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In tba Horlil lies in tlioiigUt, and can be ducovered by 
tlionglit, that the notiuu la the true bein); of thinge. 
We see from this how the Platonio theory of ideas was 
but an ohjectivizif g of this methoil, which luetlioil, in 
the case of Socratiw, is as yet but a subjective knack 
■>r skilL Plato’s idcgs aro but Socrates’ luiivcrsals 
(generahxed notions), conceit od as real dofiuito czist- 
LDCCS Anstotle, then xiri 4), precisely hits 

the relation of the method of Socrates to tho ideas of 
riatn, when ho says ‘Socrates did not consider the 
uuireisals as particular siibiitauccs sejKirately existent , 
this was Plato’s work, who forthwith named them ideas ’ 
7 ’The SociLCric Doctbivb o» Vi u i iik. — nie only posi- 
tive tenet which has come down from Socrates is, tliat vir- 
tue IS knowledge, wisdom, intellectual discernment In 
other words, virtue is an act that proceeds from a clearly 
undemtood recognition of the notion of nhatever any 
,iarticular action contemplates, of tho ends, means, and 
( oniUtions that belong to this action, and nut, therefore, 
any merely innate or mecbamcally acquired power and 
ability Action without jierception is a contradiction, and 
destroj's itself, action with perception Lames straight 
to the mark. Consequently, there can be nothing bail 
that hapiwns with perception, and iiotliiiig guod tliat 
happens without perception Jlefect of perception it 
IS that leads men into vicious acts. Tliero follows from 
this the further pro|iositiou, nobody is willingly wicked , 
the wicked aro wicked against their own wdls. Nay 
more, whoever knowingly docs wrong is Iictter than hr 
who docs so unknowingly, for in tliu latter case, as 
knowleilgo is wanting, virtue in general must also bo 
uniting, whilo in the former lasc, were it Biipposod pos- 
Kible, virtue would be only temporarily injiirciL SoLrates 
would not odiiiit that ■myliody could know the gnml 
witlioiit immediately doing it. The good was not to 
Rim, as it WHS to the Sophists, an arbitrary law, but tli.it 
on which unconditionally depeniled tho well-being of the 
inilivtdiial as well as of the race, .ind this, because it was 
alone an intellectnal act. Thus, too, that ho who desired 
Ins own happiness, should at tho same time knowingly 
neglect it, amounted to him to a logical contradiction , for 
to his mind, the go kI doing followed os neccsaanly from 
the good knowing, as tho logical condnsion from thelogi- 
c.il premises. The proposition tli.it virtue is knowledge, 
has for Utgieal conaeqnenee the umty and identity of all 
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virliiuM, Hi> far aa the iiitellectiul jiLrcciitiun that caiiiU 
tinna tlic riglit act ii iinivenully one and the same, let it 
In, directed to what nhjpi ti it mxy. The aame proposi- 
tiiiii again haa for jirntfunl cnnteqiierce the tcachable- 
ni-aa of virtue , and it in hccaiine of this teaLhahlencsa that 
I irtue la aomcthing nnu entally liuKan, anmcthmg through 
iiintriictinn and iirartiee to 1>o attaini>i1 to by every one 
With thcae thnn |iro|)4t**itioiiS| uhnh coin{inso all that 
ran he ralliHl iSoLrattr pliilnanpln, Siicratea laid the lirat 
atoiio of a HI II iitilic theoiy of niuraln, which accordingly 
d lies only finni him Ko more than the first atone, how- 
ever, and ]iari1y liciauau he attempted no cnmplctinii of 
hiH ]irinLiple in all its details, no nializatiAn of a concrete 
moral tin iir\ , lint o'li ii, in goml old fashion, referred 
only to the 1 s of t lie atati or to the unwritten laws of 
iiiiiMirMal usage, jiirtly also Inicoiiso he not iinrreqnently 
Hiipporteil liiH I thn al pnni iples on i‘xti rnal, utilitarian, 
tiidminonistic niotnia, that is, on the particular atlvan- 
tages ,ind pnifit-dih roanlts of iiitiie , a inaiinir, how- 
ever, III whirli n e do not the less luiaa the more strictly 
scicntilie treatiiieiit Althongli the obligation to morality 
l.iy for him in the f-ut tli.it man, aa a thinking rcaaun.il>Io 
being, must, iiiiU ns indei d he would fall below bimaelf, act 
with rational juilgineiit and purpose, atill he stood withal 
I omplutuly on the platform of Ins day, and conceived 
i irtne at the same time as the road to the realization of 
the n]iccific olijeits of wtlllieing, hap]imcsa, content- 
ment, ]ia« er, and honour These objects be received as 
experience gave them to bun, without comprehending 
them ag.ain in a higher colliadive object , he anmmoiicd 
to one and the same virtue in all the HjihcrcB of action, 
but he left these sjihen’s tlieinselves still lying in that 
empirical contingeiu y whu h they poHsess for onr onlinary 
coiiaciauaiicaa and couvii turn in the pr.ictice of life An 
exaltation n\er aenanuns grceils and i ravings, a freedom 
from desire aiidi os lifts man iieanst to (lod, a calm oi 
mind whose ef|nihbriniii is neier to hi- rnlllril, a glad 
consciuiisncsB of iindiuiinislieil strength and integrity of 
Hoiil — those, in liis own psmoii, no doubt, he cxiiibitcil 
ns the highest haiipiiiess, uid thus alreuly identified the 
notions of virtue and felicity But he expressed this, not 
ns a universal, but aa an indnidiial pnnciple , ho lived 
too much in the old waj of looking at things to be able 
to deny the autlionty of .artual conirete ends, and to 
laonfico them to hia jienonol ideal of happiness. 
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\III — The Ineom/iliti Suer<ttie» 

rnFIEIil UfLATAN TO IIIK SOCHATIO UoCTItlNt Thc 

J_ ficath nf Socrates msh thc trjnstigiiritiun nf ('no life 
of Si'cratea into an arclMtyiial umvengal nr iiiiiveriial art. ho- 
type, winch, as inepiniig principle, acted henceforth in 
in.iny dircctiuna Tina conception of Socrates as geiieial 
ixciiiplai, ne Iniil, indeed, to he the common character nf 
the hrat Sueratic schools Tint a iini\ ersal, ahsnlntely 
true end nniat guide mankind, this was the nceessaiy con- 
KiMpiencc of the Sociatir piineipic, which declares it the 
business of inift to give hia action unity and law through 
thought But as there ajijuMred in answer to the ques- 
tion, low hat does this end consist * no Loinplete, scien 
tilic Sncratie s^stcin, but only a lifi, the life of Sociatc's, 
so many -''iileil, and now but closed, all eaiiic iii'Crssarily 
to thc mode of regaiding this life, to the siibjiitivo con 
ceptioii of thc persoiiility of Socrates, wrhieh, .is is natii 
ril to antuii>nto, would in lanous be v.irnmsly retlcctcd 
Socrates ha<l many scholars, but no school Tlicro are 
three of these reilcTcs or ty]ics which have specially be 
come historical These are thc (Jyiiii, Cyreiuiic, and 
Mcgani schools, founded on the coiiueptioiis of Anti- 
stheiics, Aristippus, and Euclid respectively Koch nf 
these three conceptions possesses a triiu moment of the 
8 ocratic eharactci, but, separated from each other, they 
break asundi.r what in the m.ister lay blciidcil together 
in harmomoas unity, and enunciate isolated elements of 
the .Sncratic cluiroctcr as thc true nature of thc whole 
They are thus, all nf them, one-sided, and give a false 
[111 tore of Socritt's, the blame of which, however, is not, 
ill f.Rt, spcually theirs They too an. proofs Aiistippiis 
III iiig obliged to return to I'nit.igoras, and liiichil to tin. 

^I'.lcitics, the one for a theory of kiiowleilgc, and the 
other for a iiictajihysic— of the nuliiiishetl, iiiiiiiethudic, 
subjective chaiacter of the Sociatic philosophizing , and 
in their own defects and one siilcdncsseH, they ilisiloso in 
part only the original defects and weak points which 
clung to thc teaching of their master 

2 ANTisTiiRNes AND riiE Cyxics — As strict literal ad- 
herent of the docti.nc, and os zealoiu, nay coane and often 
ancatnring, mutator of the mi'nner, Antisthcnes stands 
nc.iicst his master He was at one time a disciple of 
Goigias, and himself a Sophistic teacher ; but he attached 
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himidf, i^iiarcntly in adTaneeil life, tn Sociatee, IiMom* 
inj; Ills meet iniei«nbla attendant, and, after faia death, 
founded a ackuul iii the Cynoeorgea, a gymnoaium m- 
temUd for thoae who, like kitn, wm not fall blooded 
Atlicnuui citucna, wlieuce (or, accoroiiig to othera, from 
their mode of life) hia diariplca and adherents received 
Inter the name of Cynica The teaching of Antisthonca 
IH only an almtraet cx]ircaBinn for the Rncratie moral 
ideal Like ■SoLrntes, he regnnied a moral lifo as tlie 
ultimate end of mankind, as necessary, nay as alone suf- 
flciont for Iiaiipincss , and, like Socrates too, he held 
victno to 1 h! kiiowabic, teaelialdo, and one But the 
ideal of virtue, ns it is Iicfore him in the |icraf>n of So- 
( rates, eniiaists for him only in freedom from desires (in 
hia very exterior he iinitateil the lieggar, carrying staff 
and wallet), and coiisuipiLntly in tlio negket o' all other 
s|nntiial interests Virtue to him is only dircitcd to the 
avoidance of evil, that is to say, of those desires and 
grewls which bind ns to enjoymciila, and it stands not in 
need, therefore, of any dialectical nigiimcntation, but 
only of Socratic strength The wise man is to him suf> 
flcient for himself, iiiilcxiendent of nil, indifferent to mar- 
riage, family, and State (a (|ttito unancicnt characteristic), 
as idso to nclies, honour, and i iijiiynieiiL In this inther 
negative than positive ideal of Viitistlienes, we com- 
pletely miss the fine humanity and universal openness of 
tho master, and still more any turning to oilrantagc of 
the fertile di dectuol cluinints wlin Ii lay in the Soeratio 
pliilnsophuiiig (lynuiBiii, ns was natur,il, took on later 
a moro decided disreganl of all knowlctlge, a yet grcat> r 
contempt for piildie priiprii.ty, and became often a ilis- 
giistiiig and shanii less caniatiireuf tliu sjiirit of Sucralis. 
Siicli, ]isi-tii.iil irly, ww Itut’/inn %ij Sian/M, the only 
disciple tluit pcTsistetl lu remaining by liis master, when 
Aiitistlicnes dro\c all the others away fiuiu liiiii These 
Cynics, who have Iieeii happily called the Capuchins of' 
the Onck world, rctameil, in their high estimation of 
Mituo and philosophy, let ns say, a memory of their 
ongmnl , but they sought virtiie, acconliiig to their own 
expression, * by the shortest w. ay,’ in a life according to 
nature, that is, in seclusion to silf, in kuiiiplLte indcjicn- 
dency and freedom from desire, in renunciation of art 
and science, and ol uveiy dcfinitu end in general The 
wise man, they said, is iii.aster oaeroU his wants and do- 
VTCS, without weakness, free from the fetters of aoeietoty 
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taw ribd Bocietary ciiatom, — the peer of the cods. Au roiy 
bf«, Diogenes arerted, u assigned by the gods to him nho 
restricts himself to what is nccesaory, and th.s true 
pnilosophy is attaioablo by erciy one through endurance 
and the pow or of renunciation Philosophy and philosu 
pineal interest alike vaiiah in the case of such beggor- 
pliiloaophy , what wc hare from Diogenes are but ance 
dotes and sarcasma 

Wc sec, then, that the ethics of the Cynic school be 
came lost in thorouglily negative and prerentative pre 
scripts, a legitimate rcsnlt of tbo original defect of a 
concrete iKMifavo context and systematic completion on 
the part of thefSocratic theory of morals Cynicism is 
the negative side of Socrahuism. 

3 ARiSTirrcs avu tbs Cvrbnaicu Arutippiis of 
Uynme, up to the death of Socrates considered oiiu of his 
adherents, bnt styled a Sophist by A nstotlc— this proliahly 
hecaiiae be took money for Ins lessons — apiieays in Xeno- 
phon as a man devotcil to pleasure The practical aildrcsa 
with which be could ada])t bimsolf to circumstances, and 
tlie knowledge of mankind, by wbicb bo was enabled to 
procure biniself under oil relations the enjoyments uf good 
hung and luxury, were well known to the ancients In 
(us intercourse with courtesans and courtiers, at a dis 
tance from political cares in order not to be depcnilent, 
and mostly in foreign countries in order to bo able to 
witlidraw liunsclf from all clogs of connexion, lie riiden 
1 oured to rcalizu liis maxiin of confonniiig circuiiistnnces 
to self, not self to circiinistanucs lIowoM-r little siuli 
a man npiNiani to merit the name of a Socratic, be pns 
■Nxeics ncvcrtliLleaa two points of Lontact with bis in.istcr 
wliicb arc not to be oscrlookcd Socrates bud pro- 
iioiiuccd \iitue ami felicity as ui nrdinatcly the liiglicst 
human end. That is to say, lie had gisen Uiu liiglirst 
authority to the idea of moral action , but, stating it 
8nly in an iindovcloiicd abstract form, be had liccn un- 
able to find any other foundation for the obligatonncss 
of tlie moral law in any concreto case, than a ciidiemo- 
nistic one, through reflection on tbo adiant-igcs of mnra 
hty This side now it was that Aristi]>]>iis In Id f.iat and 
raised into a pnuciple p< r sc , pronuunemg pleasure to he 
tlie ultimate aim oi life, the supreme good lint now, 
ll<’s jAeasure, as Aristippus understands it, is only the 
sjincul, present, bodily sensation of pleasure, not liajijii- 
noss as a condition tliat eomprebends the entire life , and 
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coiiaoquuiitly, ■iccunlitij' to him. all moral limifltioiia 
and obligations arc, as against this pleasure^ of no account. 
Nothing IS wicked, sh.vncful, guditss, if it procures plea- 
sure , what denies tins is mere opinnMi and prejudice (as 
with the Sophists) lint when Aristippus, as means for 
the attainment and jiresorsatioii of enjoyment, recom- 
mends judgment, self control, anil moderation, the 
(lower to resist the mastery of .my special desire, and in 
general the cultivation of the miinl, he demonstrates that 
the spint of Socrates is not wholly extinct in him, and 
that he deserves the name of a jwiido-Sncratic, which 
SehleiiTmni.her gives him, not without further consi- 
deration 

The reniaining menilH-rs of the Cyrenaic school, Thto- 
ihiruM, Heijfiiuu, Auniaru, wo ean only briefly notice 
Thu further de\ e1n|iment of the sehool lunges wholly on 
thu more (larticnhir dehnition of the (ileasiire to he 
aimed at , that is to saj, on the question, whether it is 
to he iiiiderstood as sensation of the moment or condi- 
tion to last, os s|iuitnal or bodily, as positive or negative 
(that is, mere abseiii e of pam) Theodorus declared for 
the stqireinacy of that mental joy which arises from 
judgment, and from the ability, in all relations of life, 
to diri'Lt one's self in (icrceiitinn of a rational purpose, 
anil III freedom from all the bonds of prejudice and 
sniierstitiiin Hugcsias found a (uirc life of (ileosure 
unattainable, and, therefore, not to be soiighb Fn- 
ventiini of pain, with exertion of every faculty, was, 
oceiinliiig to him, the aim of Uie saji^, aiul the only one 
that was left us, for life w.as full of evils. Lastly, 
Aiinieeris tiiight that watlidnawal from family and so- 
I II ty IS iiicn]i.a1ile of being tealisvil, that tlic true nun 
r.ather is to get fmm life os niiuh onjoyment as can lie 
gilt, and .as for the occasional bitter tint nnsis in the 
course of our efforts fur fnends and roiintry, to take it 
tun into the b.arg.ua , that m, he cndcsivourcd to recou- 
cilo again the iiriiicqilii of jilessiire witli those demands 
of life and ciicomstances, to which it stood in sucli ir 
reconcilable .antagonism 

4 Kitcmd AMii TiiK Meuakicu.— rnmbination of dia- 
lectical w ith ethical elements is the character of all the 
imperfect Socratio scliools the distinction is only this, 
that hero ethics subservo dlalcctlc^ there dialectics 
ethics. The former is (larticularly the cose with the 
hlegoric school, whose sjieciol (icculianty w,is designated 
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liy (lie ankienta aa a ouniluuatiiin nf tlio Suoratic and 
Mratic pnnciplca The idea of the gonl u the anme 
thing ethii ally as that of being phvaioally It waa only 
a SMratic tranafdhnation of the Kleatic doctnne, then, 
nhiii £nelid of Jlegaia niamtameil that only that nliuh 
u be(nt, aclf identical, eind one witli itaelf, la good (tnie 
111 itaclf), and that onI> thw good i«, laliile all change, 
)iliir.alit>, dividediieaa, that la oppoaed to tliia gnoil, la 
only apiiarent Tina aclf identical good, honuver, la not 
Hcnaiiuua but intellectual being, tnith, reaaoii, which for 
man also la the only gootl The only end, aa Stilpo of 
the aame achool taught later, la reaaon and knowledge, 
with ]ierfcutly ajiatlietic indifference to all that haa no- 
thing in common with knowledge of the good Tina 
]ilaiuly la but a one aidi'd exaggeration nf the tendency of 
Socratea towarda a thinking cniiaideration of thiiiga, with 
concomitant gieace nf mind, and 11 only a liner, more in- 
tt Ilei tual C'yiiiLiam 

Any further infonnatinn about Eui-lid la meagre, and 
laiiiiot be more particuhvrly pniaceuted hpn>. The Me 
ganc achool, under vanoua leailcn, continued to propa- 
gate itaelf for aomc time, but without hviiig force, and 
without any independent pniiciple of organic develop- 
ment. The later Mcgaric Knatic, indeeil, conatitutea the 
tranaition to Scepticiam, lu (lyniciam led to Stoiciam, 
and the Hedoniam of the Cyrenaica to the Creed of Epi- 
Lurua Their aophiama and parulogiama, for the moat 
part pi/lemically directeil in the manner of Zeno against 
bensuoua opinion and expeneuce, were familiar to the 
•aiicienta, sad mucli spoken of 

6 Pi ato ah thb coMrLBTFD SocKATia — Tlie attempts 
which we haie seen hitherto to build further on the 
the main \nUaTs of the Socratic doctnne, being from the 
very beginning without any thriving germ nf life, 1 iidcd 
,fruitlea% reaultlcaa. The complete SMratos was iindcr- 
stuod and re])resented by only uno of bia diBCijilcs, Plato 
Proceeding from the •Socratic idea of knowlcilge, he col- 
lected into a single focus all the elements and rajs of 
truth which lay acatteral, not only in liia master, bnt 
HI the iiliiloaophen before him, and marie of philosophy 
a whole, a ajatem. That thought la the true lieing, and 
done real, thia proposition was imderstood by the Me- 
^ me achool only abstractly, and by Socrates only aa pnn- 
iiple The latter, indeed, proiMised cognition by means 
of universal notions only aa a postulate, and gave it no 
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furtlier dcvclojimciit. IIm iilitloibpliizing u not a ^^tem 
ljut only seed and germ of logical nnalysia and pbiloao- 
/ducal metiioti Systematic expositioB and aiudysiB ol 
i/ie alMo/utcly valid aotioiis, ol the Itorld of ideas, th^ 
n.ia left for Plato 

Tlio Platonic systpm is tlie objcctivized >Sncrates, tlis 
oonciliatiiiii and fusion ol all provions philosophy 


\lV-Ptalo 

P iATO'S liirK. — (>i) //m youth — Plato, the son ol 
Anstoii, and ilcscondaiit of a nohlo dittie f imily, was 
horn III thu year 420 n • , the year in which Porielcs died, 
tlicaccoiidyearof the I'l-lojinnncman war, a year so unfor- 
tunate f<ir the Athenians Kiim thus in the centre of Gre- 
cian culture, and son of an auLicnt and nohle house, he 
received an cdueatKiii helitting Ins cireiimstancca, although 
wiUi the cx( option of the useless names of his teachers, we 
possess no information on the huitory of his earhest instruc- 
tion That the growing yonth jirefcrred the seclusion of 
philosophy to the can or of {xihtics may seem strange^ see- 
ing that he iiiiist have liad, wo should think, many induce- 
nuiita to the latter Cntita, for example, one of the 
Thirty, was the cniisin of his mother, while Ins undo was 
Chariniili’s who siilisoi|iicntly met liis death on the same 
*i 1 ay with Uiitias, lighting on the side of the oligarchical 
tyrants of Athins agaiii'it Thrasyhiilua Keverthelesa, 
ho never once jiuldiily ,ap{ienrrd as a speaker in the 
assembly of the jieople In view of the rommcniing de- 
generation and eakaiding corniption of his countiy, too 
proud to court the favour of the iiiaiiy-heailcil rabhle, 
mom iiuliiivd, uiKin the whole, to lloriam than to IK- 
liiocraiy and Atlieiii in ]HiIitical life ,ib it was, he pre- 
ferred to make science Ins occupation, rather than fall, 
vainly lighting as a patriot with inevitable mufortuae, a 
martyr to his convictions Tlio Atlienisii State he con- 
sider^ lost , and ho thought it iiselcaa to bnng another 
fiUTiflco to its 1111.11 oidable ruin {b ) Jlit spiritual ap- 
inruhcrshi/i — Fhitu was twenty } cits of ago when he 
lirst attendcil Socrates, and he [laascil eight years in his 
society Exccjit some iiieedotm unworthy of credence, 
we iKMsess no iHirticiihirs in regard to this penod. Then 
IS only n passing mention of Plato in tlie Memorabilia of 
Xenophon (iii. IS) , it is anffiuent to iiidicnte, Iiowever, a 
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grenttr than uraol ufamacy bct«i>en the disciple ami hii 
maater. Plato himacif, lu the dulogiioB, reicala nothing 
of hia jienonal rolationa to Socnti^ onfy onco {PAotl 
p. S9) doet be eveoanaoio bimecU among the more par- 
ticular fneiida of Socrates. But what influence he re- 
ceived from Soeratea^ Jiow ha recognised in him tiic 
perfected ]iortrait of a wiac man, how he found not only 
lu bis teodiing hut in hia life and actions tlie fnutfuUest 
philosophical germs and hints, what sigiiifacanco in gene- 
ral the penonality of hia master in its authority as 
I X(.inplar hod for him — tins he his sufficiently deiiuni- 
stnitcd lu his writings, by putting liis own far more dc- 
lehipid pbilusdlihical system into the mouth of his 
teacher os the centre of the dialognas, and the arhiter of 
the conversation, (e.) Hu trnvibi. — After tho death of 
Sncrsti s (.inn n c.), fe.iriiig tu lio iiiiulvcd in tho reaction 
that hid now set in a^inst pbilosoi>hy, Plato, in the 
tliirtuth year of bis age, quitted, with other frn-iids of 
boeintcs, his native uty, and took up his abode at Mu- 
gara, with his former fellow-diaciplc, Kiichd, the founder 
of the Megane school (compare xni 4) Hitherto a 
pure diseiide of Sociatea, he becomo now, in coiiseixueiicc 
of inteaoorae with the Mcganca, among wlioma jieculior 
idiilaeoiihioal direction, a modihiatioii of tho teaching 
of Suirates, hail already declared itself, iiifliiitcly stimu- 
lated and enriched We ahall sue ngain bow far this 
sojourn at Mogara was of infliicneo in tho formation of 
hie philosophy, especially in tiie dialectic founding and 
completing of hie ideoa. An entire period of his literary 
OLlivity, an entire group at his chalogiics, finds satisfactory 
exploiMtiun only in the spintual impulses he b.id ruceiviil 
here From Mcgara Plato travelliil to Uyreno, Ugypt, 
Magna Ora!cia,aud Sicily In Magna Gneua lie was iiitrn- 
diiccd into the Pythagorean philoeophy, which was then 
at its jierfectuin His stay aiuoag tho Pythagoreans was 
Vtty imjiortant for him : os man ho gamed in pnicticul 
discernment, in interest in bfe, and in a regard for public 
concerns, and the affairs of suLiety , an philosopher, in 
saciitiflc stimulus and literary motive Tracee of Pytha- 
gorean philosophy run thruughont the entire senes of hie 
latest literary pruductioni. Iti especial, hie dislike to 
pnhbc and iMditical ufe seems to have been much mudi- 
iiiii by his intercourse with tho Pytlisgorcana Whilst 
the Theattlui still signalises in the dirvetest iii.inncr 
the iiicomiiatihility of philosophy uitli piihlu life. 
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the Utcr (lieloguci, eapceudly the Repubhe, and even the 
SUUtman in which the i’ythagoFoaa influence appeare 
already bejjun, n*tum by preference to reality again , 
and t^ familiar propoaituin, Riilenaought to be philo- 
aophera, m a very charaLterwtic expresnon for thu 
later modification in the philoiopbical mood of Plato 
Hu vmt to Sicily led to his acquaintance as well with 
the cider Dionysina, aa with Uion, hia brother in-law 
The ways of tho philoaophcr. it is true, agreed lU with 
those of the tyrant PLtto u said to have attracted hia 
diHpIcasiiru to such a degne that Ins life was in danger 
After nearly ten yearn of traicUing, Plato, in his fortieth 
year (388 nr 389), returned to Athens fil ) P'nto a* htotl 
of Ihf nnulim.li the pirtml of muiUir*K»p (that M, after 
his Lehrjnhre anil WamlerjuhTe, »e have now his Mtm- 
tnjahre ). — After hia i-Ltiim, Plato soon drew around him 
a Lirtle of disuiplea Tho plate in wliiih he taught was 
the Aoutrmij, a gymnasium outsiile Atluais, where ho 
imSHtHsetl a ganleii belonging to Ins iiihiritaiice from his 
father Of inforiiiatiuii in reganl to the external history 
ofhia school and later life, we have siarccly any lliilifo 
Iiaasol smoothly, interrniitcil only by two other voyagis 
to Sitily, where ineanwhilo tho y'oiingcr Dionysius hail 
attained sovereignty Thu setnud and third sojourn at 
the Syracusan court arc pregnant with eicnts and vicisbi 
tildes , they show iis the philosopher in the most miilti* 
form jMisitions and Lireiinistanccs, os describcil by Plutarch 
III the Iifo of Dion For his philosophical character, 
however, thisc voyages arc only so far imjiortant, os, 
acconliiig to nil probojiility, Plato availed himself of the 
upportniiitivs they olTcrvil fur jnitting bis political theory 
into practioe. 'lo that end be endeavoured to realize in 
Sicily hia ideal of the State, and, by a philosophical 
education of the new ruler, to unite philosophy and 
govemnient in one and the same hand, or at least, in 
some manner or other, by means of jihilosuiihy, to efleht 
a wholesome reform of the Sinhan constitution m an 
arutocratio direction llis efibrts were fruitless, cir- 
cumstances were iiiifas uurable, and the character of the 
young Dionysms, ' one of those mediocre natures which 
in thw halfncss aspire to fame and distinction, but are 
incapable of any depth or of any earnestness,' disap- 
pointed tho ax|N!ctations which Plato^ on the reiwrt of 
Dion, hod bebeved himself warranted to entcrtiin of him. 
Aa concerns Plato’s phihisophical activity in the academy 
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we axe itriick At once by the change it iiianifcata in the 
posiuon of philoaopliy to pnbhu life Instead of making 
philosophy, like SMiates, an olijcc-t of social conversation 
and of onliiiary gitercoursc, instead of entering into 
philosojthical discourse in the streets and other public 
places with every one n ho uas that way inclined, he 
h\cd and uurknl in rctirciueiit from the business of the 
outside world, cnutincd to the circle of his disiiples In 
proportion as phUoaophy grows now into a system, and 
systematic form comes to be considercil essential, philo- 
sophy itself ceases to he ]NipuIar, begins to domaiid a 
scientific preparator) knowledge, and to bccoiuo an ailair 
of the school, n soiiietliiug esoteric The reverence of 
the nsino of philosopher, and es|M'cial1y of Vlato’s, uas 
still HO great, houeicr, tliat, as is ndatnl, the propiis.il 
was made to him by larioiis f!t.itis to frame for them a 
nsic of laws , and he is said to have actually dono this 
III several instances Siirrotiudeil by a croud of true 
duunples, e\en women among them in the attire of men, 
the objeut of unlioiindod homage, up to the Inst moment 
in iKisscaaian of undiminishcd mental power, he reached 
the advanced age of eighty-one yeara Tho latest iieruul 
of his life appears to have been troubled by certain dif- 
ferences and divisions m the school, for which Aristotle 
IS iiarticuhirly named as res])Oiisible ^Vliilo engaged 
u nting, or, accordmg to others, at a mamage feast, ho 
uas overtaken by death as by a gentle sliiinbcr in the 
year 3(7 nc Ills remains were I, aid in the L'cramiciis, 
not far from tho \< adcniy 

2 Hivrnuv or TiiKisNKKDrvKiAPMFNT nr tiir Whit- 

IMIS AMI TlllLOHOFIIV Or Vl.AT(l — Th.at tho Vljtuiiiu 
philosophy is cssentiidly an histnncal dcveloinnciit, that it 
IS not to be conceivcil os completed at once in tho form of 
an individual s 3 rstem, to which a vancty of writings are 
as supplementary fragments, but that tbescvcrid wntiiigs 
are rather stages of evolntuw, as it were stations passcil 
anil left lx hind in the intellectual progress of the philo- 
sopher — tins IS an extremely tmiw i.aiit isiint of view for 
the correct understanding of the Platonic writmgs. 

J'he phdoHophical and literary activity of Plato falls 
into three periods, which may In variously designateil 
In reference to chronology or biography, they are tlie 
pi nods of apprenticeship, travel, and mastership (or of 
L nijnhre, Wandajakre, and Ueuterjt^re as already 
iispicil) In rcfcrpncc again to the dominant outer inflii 
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encc and iioiiita of junction rcajiCLtively prcBcnt in eoch, 
those pcri^ am the Soerotic, the Henclitico Eleatic, and 
the Pythagorean In refun nco lastly to then subject- 
matter, they a-c ruajicctivoly tlio anhsophutico ethical, 
the dialiLtiLal or conciliative, and the systematic or con- 
structive jienoda e 

The first pertml, the S<h ratic, is tharactenzed exter- 
nally by the predoniiii incc of a certain imitative dramatic 
clement, and iiitiTi ally in relation to the jihilosojihical 
stand-point, by the ailojitinn of the method and chief 
matter of Socr itus Not yet octjuaiiitod with the resnlts 
of tlio older inquiries, anil, fiom the Socratio point of 
view, rather ri jiellcil than attracted by the study of the 
history of pliilosiiiihv, Plato restricts himself as yet to 
analytic treatment of the notions, esjiccially the ethical 
ones, and to <iiitli an iiiiit-atinn of his master a is still 
pbilosiijihii ally iiiconiplcte, though certainly beyond any 
iiiero rcjictition of what liad been gut vi rlially by rote 
Ills Socr lbs betrays not any other view of life or philo 
ao|diieil atUiiiiiiiMit thin tin historical Sncratis of Venn 
jibon has possessed His i (Torts too, like those of his 
contemporary fellow disciiihs, aio diroctod pnncij^y to 
proeliial wimIoiii, while his imlemie. like that of Socrates, 
lomci'riis the want of scieiililic knowledge prevalent m 
life, the bophistiial siijieriiiiality and defect of pnncijile, 
iiiliiiitely iiiim- than the aiitagoiiistiu tendencies of philu 
sojihy Thu whole pi riinl displays still an edcctic and 
pnitreptio clinrsi ter The biglust jioiiit in which the 
dialogues of this group ruliuiiiatc, is the desire, still 
thiiniiiglily Mueratie indeeil, to establish the certainty of 
absolute jiriiieiples, the existence in and for itself (the 
olijei tive reality) of the giMal 

Plato's histurieal dec elopmeiit, certainly, would take 
on qiiito another char.ict>r, were the views of some later 
iiii|uirei'siiirefi'rviKu to tlie jilaco of tbo /Viirifrus to be 
considered nglit. If the PAinfnis, namely, were Platoli 
first work, this circiiiustaiii e would from the lieginning 
liesjieok for Plato quite another course of culture than 
could jiossiliiy be aiiticijiated on the jiart of a simjile dis- 
cijilo of Socrates The allnstons in this dialogue to the 
jnu existuuue of the soul and its periodical migrations^ to 
the affinity of earthly to heavcnlv truth, to divine inspi- 
ration os in contniat to human reflection, the erotic 
notion, the Pytliagorean ingredients, — all this is so dis- 
cn-jiant from the nngiual cunsiilointions of Socrntni, thul 
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it WMiId require ua to place in the very Iicginning of hia 
IiliiloaojdiiciU clevolopmcnt the grcntMt part of what 
Plato had cieatiiely struck nut only in tho course of hia 
intire career Thu improbability itsolf, and, still more, 
iiiuueroiiB other objections, pronounce for a much later 
rnm]insition of this dialogue Tlic Phadrua being set 
aside, the history of Plato's dcrelupiucnt runs prettj well 
thus 

The short dialogues, which treat in a Socratic man tier 
'^neratie thennea and questions ni-c (those of them that 
ire gciiiiiiie) tho earliest. Tho Oharmultn, for example, 
ilisiiiHscs temperance, tho Lya* fneiiilshiii^ tho Lachet 
fortitude, //ijijllnsiniMor voluntary and intcntiou-il w niug- 
iloiiig, the finl Akdtuulea the moral and intellectual 
reqiiisiti a of a statcaiiiaii, etc The yoiithfulncss and im- 
maturity of these dialugiioa, the ilispniportionute exjien- 
ditiire of scenic display as conijuicd with the matter lu 
them, the scantiness and feebleness of this matter, the 
indirect manner of the luqitiiy, that ends not in any posi- 
tive result, the formal analytic handling of tlio discussed 
notions, — all this vouchee for the early or maiden 
Uiarattcr of these lesser dialogues. 

As s|iucial tyjie of the Socratii. period, the Protagorat 
may be taken In this dialogue, when Plato directs his 
entire polemic against tho Sophists, and concerns himself 
more especially with their external procedure, their con- 
temporaiy influence, and their peculiar mcthwl as op- 
jKiscd to that of Socrates, without entenng more deeply 
i”ta the grounds and character of their jihilusophy itself, 
when further, occupied now with whot is philosophical 
in the stnitcr sense, he exclusively discusses, and in the 
manner of indirect inquiry, the Socratic idea of virtue in 
its vanous aspects, as knowledge, os one, and as teach- 
able (compare xii 7 ),— there are exhibit^ to us, and in 
the clearest fosliion, the tendency, character, and defects 
fif the flrst |icrio<l 

The third and highest stage of tills jienod (the Praia- 
lnriiK standing tor tlie second), is represented by the 
Omquu, wntten shortly after the death of SoLrates 
Uirected against the Sophistical identification of virtue 
and pleasnre, of the good and the agreeable, or, what 
11 the same thing, against the aflSrmation of an absolute 
»■ -ral relativity, this dialogue proves tliat the good, far 
fioni owing its origin only to the right of the stronger, 
uiu so Old} to the lapnee of the subjeLt, is something 

i 
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exittont in anil for itiolf, u!i]ccti\Ll> \aliil, anil Anae 
qiiciitly alone wntably uacfiil, anil that, therefore, the 
atiniliril of iilcaaiiie inuiit giie placL to the higlirr 
ataiiilanl of the gooil It la in thiaailirect thetieal po- 
ll inn. ngamat the ■Snpliiatn. piinciplu of pleaaiire, Ihia 
tcndeiiLy tiinanU aoiiicthing dixcil, jicniiaiieDt, anil 
BLLiiro agaiiiHt aiilijcctivo eelf Hill, tbit tho aiipmoiity 
of the Ourv/iiM to the PTolwjoraa pniiLiiwilly coiisiata 

In the lirat or Kocratic period, the I’latonic pbiloso- 
plii/tng heiaiiia n]ic anil ready for the reception of Eleatic 
•mil l‘jlhignn in citigmiui With help of theiie caUgo- 
nil, to hI niggle up to the higher ipieitinne of philoao]>hy, 
anil mi to fill tin philiiaophy of Nieratiafrnni ita iiivolii- 
tniii uilh jinuticil life, - this Wiia the buh of the aecoiid 

pi I hill 

Till HU Mill fa I uni, the ilLiIectic or Megarie, la 
I h ir.ii li ii/iil cxteriKilly by a retrocession of the fonn 
.mil pm til aiiiiii.ition, not iiiificfiiiently by obaciinty and 
slylislie iliflieiiltiea , hIiiIc inwardly it is oharactcnzeil by 
the iliileitical fiirnuilnni of the iiltal theory, in contilia 
lion .mil ani.llgaiiialioii with the thought of the Eleatiis 

I’l.ito w.ia III ought into n latum, thnmgb bu journey to 
Mig.ii i, with iipponuiitii, tbroiigli his voyage to Ibily, 
Hitli iithi.r philiMiiphii.ll tLiiileiicies, Hith hIiiiui nmlHitli 
hIiii Ii he w IS lioiinil to coiiie to an iiiulerataiiding before 
III ing ible til laiae the principle of Socrates into ita tine 
Higiiitii.inee It h.ih thus he h as led to nei|nire tho philo 
mipliii al lheiirii.a of tin. older thinkeni, for tlio study of 
whinli, III Ml w of tin iiliseiicc at that time of aiij bterary 
piililuit), tho ixijiiiBite appliances were not yet in cxist- 
eiiie al Mlieiis Kj iiieaiM of a scttlcineiit H itb these 
diireniit jiosiliiina, siii.li ns had .ilreaily been attempted 
by his elder fellow disi iplcs, ho sought, transcending the 
iiarroH liniits of mere ethical inquiry, to penetrate into 
the iiltiiuite gniiiiiiU of knowlmlge, anil perfect the So- 
rratie art of iiniveraalizatiun into a mu me of it, into the 
theory of the ideas Th.it all liuniaii action dejiended on 
knowicilge .ind tint .ill knowledge ikpcndcil on ita uni- 
\eraal or notion, to these results I’lato was already able 
to mlvanco by a scientilic geiiemliaition of the Soeratic 
doetrinc But to intnidnui now Una Socratic cognition 
through notioiia into the rinie of sjiceulatiic thought, to 
establish the notional unities dialectically os the clement 
of pemiauence in the v loisaitado of the iihcnomenal, to 
discover the foiinilatious of knowledge, nhii h, so to aimik. 
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had amljr been Itmnl by Socratfs, to gTaaji the tlieonei 
of opiioninta direct in tbeir ecicntitio i;ruiiiid 8 , and follow 
them up into tlieir ultimate root*, — this u the problem 
nhicli the Mcgatiif dialogues set thenisehes to resolve 
At the hea<l of this group stands the Theatelu* Its 
mam contents arc a pnleinic against the Protagorean 
theory of cognition, against the identifiLatioii of thought 
and seiisiioua ]iercuption, or against the assumption of an 
absolute relativity of all knowledge. As the Oonjias, 
lieion. It, sought to ascertain and establish the alisnluta 
prinuplc of ethical ideas, so now the ThneUtu*, ascend- 
ing from practice to theory, seeks to ascertun and estab- 
lish the absolute pniieiple of logical ideas, of those ideas 
uliicli iiiiderhe perception and all thought, — in a 
uotd, it seeks to ascertain and estahliah the ohjectivity 
of truth, a realm of hnowledgo that is independent of 
sensuoua perception, that la immanent to thoiiglit. Such 
ideas are to him the iiiiiicrsal notions, likeness, iinlike- 
iiess, ulentity, diflferonce, et< 

The Tluatelut is followed by the trilogy of the &> 
lihut, the SltUemian, and the PMompInr, u ith which 
the Mvgano grouii is completed The object of the tint 
of these dialogues is to investigate the notion of show 
{Sc/inn, appearance), that u to my, of iion-hcing , tb.it 
of the last, — represented by the Parmenides , — the notion 
of hiiug , and both are cxiilaa.itions como to with the 
Mews of the Kleatics. Plato, indeeil, after having come 
to recognise the umvensl notions and the logical categnnes 
ac what IS jicrmaneiit m tlio oiitwanl mutability, could 
nut fail to have his attention awahcneil to the Klcatics, 
who by an ojipositc path hod reached tho same result, — 
that in unity, namely, lies all true substantiality, and that 
to plurality, os such, tlicre can attach no true lieing, l)c- 
1 1 loping this leading thought of the Eleatics into its enn- 
spijuenccs, in which tho Mcgoncs hod already jireccili'd 
him, it would iieccBsarily he all the easier for him to 
advance to the elevation of bis abstmot universal notions 
(ideas), into metaph) steal snbstances. On the other hand, 
It would be impossible for him, unless he were projiarcil 
iiitircly to surrender tlio plurality of existence, to lie 
(■atiaiied with tho inimnliihty and cxcliiMveness of the 
Kleatic one, and hi. would ho obliged rather, by means of a 
dia' 'ctieal development of tlic Eleatic prmtipli, to attempt 
tu show that the one mast at the same time he an organ 
uni and co-articulatud whole that included the plurality 
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witliin lU own unity The Suphul, in (lemunstrating the 
cxMtonce of ehnw o of n»u-I>eing (that u to asy, the 
||]Il^alIty of the nluas, anil tlicir natine to iHwaeM epecifio 
qiiility each only m a mutual contrast of pairs that are 
eomleriMirUi, icaults due to the jiresenci. of negation), ilis- 
ntciiia tins cloulilc relation to the hlcatie jinuLiple polemi- 
uilly as against tin- I.ittur Hie Parmenidft again — 
in ileiniiiistrating the KI< itie one, hy virtue of its on n 
liigiral cniisci|neii( e, to atrike roiinil into its reverse, and 
ninlei^ dininptiiiii into pliiiahty — (ifeets the same oIi> 
jLi t in nil illy Tin internal pmgrcss of the uleal theory 
III tho Migine group la thin fore this, that the Theate- 
III* iiiakea goml, .is ag.uiiHt tho lleraclitfco-Prutagoreaii 
iliietriiic of an aljiniliitc bin inning, the pennanciit, objec- 
ts e ri ality of the iileas , tin So/Jiut again their ricipro- 
( al n latum and siHoeiitibility nf ciiinbmatinn , and the 
Piimn iiiilf* Anally their entire dialectic complex, their 
relation to the jilieiiomeiial iiorld, and their sidf -concilia- 
tiiin (fn<uim) with the latter 

Thf lliird p'TKuf begins with the return nf the philoso- 
phi-r to liH iiatiiu loiintry It unites tlie jierfectiun of 
form Ilf the iirat with tho ikeiicr )ihilniiiiihical substanco 
Ilf till HI loud The iiicnionis of ins yoiiiig yearn appear 
it that time to have nrieuii anew btfure the soul of i’lato^ 
and to have ngain imp iiteil to bw literary faciiltv its long* 
iiiiwiiiiti d freshiicHS and fulness, whilst at the same time 
Ilia e^pl nrrcc of fon igii cnnntncs, and his acquaintance in 
partiiiilnr with the 1’^ lhagorcan pbilosnphj , hod cnnched 
ii'S mind with a wealth nf images and idcnla This re- 
vival of old iiieiiiories announces itself specially in this, 
that the wntinga of this group return with preference 
and Iiii e to tlio jienioiiality of Socrates, and manifest the 
entire Platonic philoanphy to be in a measure, but a 
glorifying of the Socratic theory, but an exaltation of 
tho liiiitoncal Soi rates into tho idea. In contrast to the 
two former penisls, tho thinl is cliaractcrued externallyi 
liand in bond with tho growing influence of Pythngorean- 
lam, by on increasing ]ircdoniinance of the niythie form, 
and internally, in sjieciilati ve reference, by the apjibcatioii 
of the ideas to tlieroniri'te spheres of psychology, ethics, 
and natural science Tlut tho ideas are objective reali- 
ties, the seat of nil siilistantiality and truth, os conversely 
tliat tho phenomena of sense arc copies of these, — this 
theory is now no lunger argued, but is assumed os proved, 
and IS mmlc principle or diolntical basis of tlio discus- 
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■ioif of tlir nt/f iliiui|>lini-a CiUuImiiuiI uith tliia la tho 
temlL'DCy to conjoin into tho totality of a ay atom the 
aejiarate dueiiiliiu'a hitherto dnidctl, na well aa iiinanlly 
to fnao together all tho jirenoua jiriiieijili a of jihiloanjiliy , 
tliat 18, the ethiial of SocratLa, the ilialeclual of the 
Kleatica, and tho jiliydfcal of tho Pythagoreaiia. 

Thiia tho Phailnut, iihich w Plato’s iiiaiigiiial pro- 
griiiime on opening of hta Acvleniio career, and the 
ISaii'iael, uhich la ctiimettetl with it, attempt - iMith 
starting from tho erofie notion aa the\oiitahlo philoao- 
phical germ — t<i auhject the rhetorieal theory and prac 
tice of tho tin^ to a eritu|ne on prineiplea, in onler to 
shew, m contrast to both, that only ixelusivc devotion to 
the idea, the true Bros, atforda that imderstoo,! and 
settled atabdity of a scientific principle n Inch la alone in 
a condition to aecnro na from Bubjei.tiiity, abseiu.L of 
principle, ,uid crndciieaa Thus, too, the remaining 
greater worha are but similar attempts, aa the Phado, to 
found the immortality of tlio soul on tho ideal theory, tho 
Phili Im* to ajiply tho highest categones of tlie systmii to 
the notions of idoasnroand the au|>reme good, and finally 
the closing and consummating woika of the lieptiUie and 
tho Tinmw to detemiino the Inio iharacter of the state 
and of nature, of the physical and tin spiritual universe 

Having tliiia delineated the history of the iniur dole- 
lopinent of the Platonic philuaojdiy, ne turn now to its 
systematic exposition 

3 Divcnoa or this Platonic Sihifm — Pl,atu hiinncif 
having given iia no systematic exposition of Ins philosophy , 
no classifying pniiuijile realised iii actual ajiplicatioii, 
but only the history of his thought, or only tin. exposi 
tioii of hia pbifosojihical ilLvelojiiiiviit, we find oiirsclvis 
r(.diu.ed here to mere hints From thc''0, various pro 
li'iaals have naulteil, as now a division of tho Platoiin. 
system into tliLuretical and praitical scienies, and >ag.aiii 
into philiiaiipliii.a of tho Iieaiitiful, tlic good, and tin. ti in 
I'Mttir tliaii these, perluijw, la a]ii>thi.r division, wIiilIi 
li IS some support in certain ancient intiiiialioiis. Suiiie 
(I the ancients say, inimciy, that Plato fust eollLCted 
tho various parts at philosophy fnuii tin ir ilispersion 
among tho earlier philosophers, ,aiiil so obtaiiiiil three 
parts at philoaojihy, — logic, physics, cthiis The cx.aeter 
f dement is cert-ainlv tint of Sextus Biiijiiiiiiia, that 
l‘l ito iirtually employ eil tins LlasBini’,atinn, lint hod not 
dctiii'tely cxpri'saeil it , it is only Ins disciples Xciiocr dei! 
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MKt Aristotle wlui sliall have uspreasly rceognued'tlua 
diatnbutiOD. The Platonic system is at luist suscep- 
tible of being, without viulrnce, arranged into the three 
IKirts named Several dialugnes theA arc, it is true, 
which combine together, some more and some less, all 
tlireo at once, — logic, ethics, and^hysica Nay, even in 
those in which Plato is occupied witli special disci- 
pliuos, we find always the one flowing mto the other, 
{ihysics issuing in Ltliirs, cthiis returning tojihysics, and 
dialectic finally |iaria<ling the whole Still, particular 
dialogues there uiidonbtidly are, in which this ground- 
plan can bo distmctly recognised That^the Tivuatt is 
liredoniinatingly physical, as the Jltpublte is predominat- 
ingly Lthical, ailinits nut of a doubt. And if dmlectio is 
usclusively rcprcaciited in no single dialogue, the Meganc 
gruu]i at least, wliuh lIoscs in the Parme»4h>, and 
which constitutes, even according to the external in- 
tiinatiuii of Plato, a conneetetl tutralogy, jiursues the 
cuiiiiiioii purpose of nil uxixisition os well of science os 
of Its object (being), and is in its matter, therefore, da 
cidnlly dialectical Seeing, then, that Plato must, by the 
very course of prevuuis plulosuphy, havo been naturally 
Iml to this tripartite division, that Xenucrates is nut 
likely to have iiiveutcd it, and tliat Aristotle assumes it 
ns universally known, wo cannot hesitate to mlopt it as 
gniiiud-plaii in an exposition of the Platonic system. 

Wc have no ilcarer declaration m Plato in regard 
to the onler of tlio parts cither The first place belongs 
evidently, howeier, to dmlectic, as the fouuilation of 
all philosophy , and Plato himself, while he gives the 
general pra8cri|it {Phml pi 99, and Phmlr ja 237), to 
begin III eicry pliilosnpliical investigatinu with tlio de- 
tvriiiiiiatiiiii of the idio, ilocs af tern aids actually discuss 
all the eoncruti- spheres of scieneu from tho point of view 
of the ideal theory Tho jiositioii of the other two jiart^ 
would seem still inure diiubtful As, however, physics 
i.iiliiiiiiate 111 ethics, while, couicrsely, ethics, in tlie in- 
quiry into the animating imniiple (soul) of nature, have 
physics for foundation, the latter will iieccssarily precede 
the former 

From philosophy tho luatheuiatical sciences have been 
expressly excluded liy Plato Ho considers them, in- 
deed, oa educational means for philosophical thought 
[itep. VII Rib), 08 a ncLCssary step lu knowlcdgi^ with 
out whikli no one can <.\er attain to philosojiliy 



{IKt T] SIO) , but ubll to bim mathcraatirs is not philo 
lopky, for tbc formor presupposes tbc principlos of t1u> 
latter, os if they were already kuown to all, iiid uillioiit 
gmng any account of tbem, — a dioiIu of provcfliirc wbikli, 
ill pure science, is inadmissiblo , inatbematics, too, lias 
rcLHiiirsc in its proofs tnvisiblo pictures, ‘ilthougb it is not 
of these that it treats, but of uhat is seen by the iiiuler 
standing alone (Ibtd.) It stands then to him in the 
middle bekweeu correct opinion and piira science, clearer 
than the oiio^ obscurer than the other [IhuL vii S33) 

4 Tnr PiAioKic Diauciic — (n ) ULa of dialtdn — 
Oialcctio or lo^ic has been used by the ancients luusti} in 
a rcry u nle sense, by Plato frequently as intereh.ingealili> 
with philosophy. Nevertheless ho treats it at otlicr liiiies 
as only a branch of philosophy Ho soi<arates it as seicnce 
of tlui eternal and immutable from physics os science of 
the mutable, of what never m, but always only bteomm. 
Ho se|iaratea it also from ethics, an far os the latter con- 
sider not the good in and for itself, but only in its cini 
Crete application in morals and the state Dialectic is still 
thus. 111 a measure, philosophy in the more eiiiiiicnt sense 
of the worrl, whilst physics amt ethics add themselves to 
It os two less ex'ict aciciiccs, os it ncie .is not yet of tin 
nature of comiilctcd philosophy Plato expresriy dclincs 
dialectic in the usual sense of the word, as the art of 
del duping knovi lodge conversationally by question and 
answer {Rep vil 334) But the art of correct coiniiiii- 
nic itioii in coiivcrsation Iming at the same time to Plato 
t'lc art also of correct thought, as iiidccil the ancients 
generally could not separate thought and speech, anil 
every proeess of thought was for them a living iliscoiirse, 
we find him .also deliniiig di-dci tic .as the scicnic of duly 
I'lndiietiiig discourse, and duly joining or disjoining the 
genera of things, the universal notions {Soph p ‘25.<, 
R/ieeilr p 2CG). Dialectic is for him twofoM tlicu, to 
Cnou wliat can he joined, what not , and to know how 
to divide, how to comhuic If alpng with this latter de- 
finition wo consider that, for Plato, the iinivcrenl notions, 
tlm ideas, arc alone what is veritably actual, veiitably 
blent, we shall find a third debiiitinn, wbieli also not iin- 
freijucntly appears ID Plato (particularly I'AifrA p 67), and 
Is not by any means discrepant, tins, namely, that dialectic 
IS 'be science of the beVnt, of tbc veritable, of tlie ever- 
lasting self-identical, — in a word, that it is the scaonce of 
all lue other sciences. So conceived, it may be briefly 
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designateil aa the science of what ahsolatcly «r oi 
tlio iileoa 

(f>) IPknt u neinee f {nn ) In eontradiHhnrtion to ten- 
ifilvin ami tennuum roneeptioH — Thu* iIihlussioii of tins 
(liiestion, as against tlic sensnaliam of rnitagnraa, is the 
hiiaincas of the TAnrletut Plotn"nnui suil, namelj, 
that all knowlcilgn la iicrception, ami that hoth are one 
ami tho same From this it follow cil — consequences 
which I’rotagnma himself drew — ^that the things are as 
they ajqiuar to me to he, tliat jicrcexition or sensation is 
iiifallihiu Uut aa again percciition and sensation are 
with eoiintleaa people coiintlrssly divcrsf, aa even in the 
case of one and the same individual they are extremely 
variahlo, it follows further, that there are no objective 
assignments or jircdicatcs whatever, that wo can never 
say wliat anything is in itself, that all notions, h g, little, 
light, heavy, more, less, have only a relative aigniflcation, 
and that consequently the umversals likewise, as them- 
ai>lv« s hut reductions of the changeful many, arc devoid 
<if all i>< rinanencu and cunsistenee In o|i|M>Bition to this 
Ihotagorcan thesis, I’lato calls attention to the following 
ooiitnidictions and counter insttnocs — Fiittl)/, Tho l*ro 
Ugorean |iruiiositioii leads to tho most startling cobse- 
qnenees. Being and seeming, knowledge and |i(>reeptian 
iiaiiioly, iKMiig one and the same, then any irrational 
liriito that IS cspahle of perception is equally the measure 
of all tilings , and iiistinetive sciitiineiit, ss the expression 
of my suhjictive ex)ient>nre, of iny condition for the 
moment, liuiiig iiifillihle, then there is no longer possible 
any instnii lion, any scieutilie discussion, any debate, or 
any refutation Stcundly, The Protagoreaii proposition is 
a logical eontrailiction. For according to it I’rotaguras 
must call right whoever colls him w ning , since indeed, 
as IS nisintaiiicil by himself, nobody jierceivcs or feels 
incorrectly, hut, on the contrary, everybody ipiitc correctly 
The pretended truth of I'rutagnrns, thendore, is true fur 
nobody, nut even for biiusclf Thinllij, Protagoras anni 
bilatcs all knowledge of tlic future Wliat / hnhl to~bo 
useful, namely, docs not on that account ncuieasarily proie 
Itself Biicli in result. Fur, os w bat is useful always refers 
to tbc future, and os men, taken individually, do not pos- 
sess in themselves any neccsoary sbindanl fur estimating 
the future^ but one man .norc, another less, the infcr- 
eneo IS clear, that it is not man tim/ilieiter, hut only the 
wise man that em be regarije,! oa 1 1 rih'rioD Fourthly, 
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The ilicory of FroLisoras dtiuoluhes perception itself 
Perception occonlmg to him depends on a /or one another 
(a reciprouty, a synthesis) of {icrceived ohjeet and per- 
cuiiinj; Hiibjeit, aad is the common pnidiiit of Iiutli 
Blit the objects, in hia i icav also, arc in siieh iiiiiiitemipted 
lliix and motion, that it «s iniiiossiblu to tix them w helher 
m seeing or in hearing This .ilisoliite mutability reii 
tiers all knowledge of sense, and, conaetpieutly, all kiion 
leilgc in general — ^both being ideutieal to 1 ‘rotagonis — 
ini|iossihlc P/lliltf, Protogoi ns knows not tho a prion 
element of knowledge. It results from an iiialysis of 
sensuous perception, tliat not the whole sum iiiMilrccl in 
any one act of fiereejition is produced or introduced by 
tile notion of the senses, but rather that, besides this 
sonsuous action, there are implied os well ccitain intel | 
lectiial functions, and, const ipiiiitly, an iiidepeiidcnt 1 
sphere of extra-sensuons knowledge \Vc see with the 
c>ea and hear with the cars, but, to conjoin these per 
Mjitions, thus acquired by means of dillcront organs, 
and to embrace them in the unify of self conseioiiHiitHs, — 
neither is this an affair of the senses But fiirthii «u 
compare the lanoiis jicrveptionM id sense with mie an- 
other, and this is a function .also which cnniiut he jicr- 
fonned by the sciisua thciiiscIiLS for it is iinisibHiblu for 
us to receive through sight tho larceptions of the car, or 
coiiienioly Of tho perceptions tliLniselvcs liiially, we 
affirm qualities, such .is Iwing and non-bcing, likeness 
and unlikeiicss, ideutity and tlifferenec, etc., which plainly 
cannot lie denvcil by incaiis of sense itself These qiiali- 
tiLs, to which belong also the goml .ind tin bail, hc,nity 
and tho reverse, etc , coiistitiito a iiciiili ir sjibero of 
kiiowhdge, which the soul itself creates in iiiilcpendciiLy 
oi all jiercLptton of sense, and tliroiigh its own Hpontaiieoiis 
aetioii III other dialogues Plato iiitrodiici's, in Ins poh iiiii' 
arainst sensualism, the ethiiul iiuiinciit as wi It Wi 
must, he sajs (in tIiuiS'o/</t ), msko lethrmiu of those who 
inatenali/u all things, and who niaint.uii what is tangihio 
to he alone true, before they can Is come susciqitible ot 
knowledge Then, however, they wdl see the triilli of the 
sold, ackoowlcilgc justice and reason in it, ami ailiiiit that 
time arc real tilings, albeit neitliir tangililo nor msiIiIc 
(M). Knowledge in relation to opinion. — Opiiiioii (crude 
foiceptioii, lecling, instinctive coin ictioii) is just as little 
iiicntical with kimwleilge .is |MTti ) tioii of sense lin or 
.ss** 1111111011 falls of itself in tin grtnind , loit evi ii or 
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not opimon cannot bo maintaiiicil na tnitli pmpft, foi 
(Thaiet.) it may be produced by the art uf the orator 
withont beinj; legitimately deicnbable oa on that account 
trno knowledge Correct opinion, it materially true, la 
formally inadequate, and atanila therefore m the middle be- 
tween knowledge and non-knowledge, participant of both 

(ee } Sciaiee m rdeUioa to tiiowjfu — Aa againat the 
Prota^rean aeoaiialiam, there hoa been already proveil, 
on the {lart of the aoul, and m independence of aenauoiia 
Iiorception and aonaation itaelf, a power of inieatigating 
the umvetaol abatractedly, aiul of graaping in thought 
tliat which truly u There are thiia^two aoiirLta of 
knowlcilge, on one aide external aenaation with inner in- 
utirictivo oiunion, and on the other rational thought 
The former of theao la employed on what la in constant 
proccaa, in constant change, on what, aa purely moment- 
ary, IS in perpetual transition from the vmt through the 
aow into theieiU be (/’arm. p 1S2) , and is, coiisciinently, 
a aourcc of troubled, impure, ami uncertain knnwletlgi' 
Tliuiiglit, on the contrary, la employed on the permanent, 
oil that which neither begins nor eiiils, but always m like 
manner h (Tim. p 51) There are two sorts of things, 
says the '/'iiiueas (p, *27, an/ ), one ' that always is, and be 
comes not, and one that always liccuiiics, and never is. 
’Dio former, that, namely, nhich is always in the aamc 
state, la a[qircliundud through reflection by means of 
reason , the other, again, which comes to Iw and ceases 
to be, hut properly never is, u apprehended through 
opinion by means of sensuous perception, and without 
reason ’ True knowledge, therefore, conics only from the 
pure and wholly innnr activity of the iiiiiid, freed from 
the bmly and all seiisiioiis tronbliiigs and distiirKaiiies 
(Phitil 11 . (iS) The soul in this state (lerccivca things 
in their purity, as they are (Phinl ji, (iG) in their eternd 
essence, in their own immutable nature. Hence it |>i 
that the desire uf death, the longing to cscaiw from the 
body as an obstacle to true knowledge, and to lieeomo 
pure spirit, is portrayed in the Pluato (p 04} as the ti lie 
mood of a pbilosoplier Science, after all this, then, is 
the thought of the vcnt,ib]y heint, or of the idcts. lha- 
lectio, aa the art of joining and disjoining ideas, is the 
organ of their approhcnsiou, the means of their discovery 
and recognition ; and, conversely, the ulcas are the true 
object of dialectic 

fr.) The ufcuf thtorg ih ifs tfeatsis. —The Platonic ideal 
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iheoiy la the common pnxluct of the Socratic method of 
noboiial fonnation (umvctaalization)^ of the Hcmchtic 
]inncipla of an aheoluto liecomiug; and of the Elcatic 
doctnne of an abaolute being Plato owea to the first 
the idea of notional knowledge, to the second the con* 
ception of the aenauouaevorld ns mere becoming, to the 
thinl the assumption of a sphere of absolute reality 
Flatu connects the uleal theory elsewhere (m the PAiMus), 
with the Pythagorean thought that all consists of unity 
and plurality, of the hmited and the unlimited. To come 
to an underatanding with the principles of Heraclitus 
and the Eleatiea is the object of the ThecAehu, the Sophut, 
and the Pameiidu This is accomplished in the TKat- 
Utfu polemically against the principle of an absolute be- 
coming , in the Sophut pdemicnlly against the principle 
of alistract being , and in the Parmenuta irenically in re- 
lation to the Eleatic one. Of the TkecAebu we have just 
spoken , in the Sopkat and Parmemdta the progress of 
the ideal theory is constituted as follows — 

Tho purpose of the dialogue so-named is ostensibly 
to demonstrate the Sophist os a cancaturo of the philo- 
sopher, in troth, however, to establish the reahty of 
mere show or of the nun-bebnt , and sjieculatively to 
discuss; therefore, the relation of being and of nun being 
The teaching of the Gleatics had ended in the rejection 
of all sensuous knowledge; and in tho declaration of what 
we buheve ourselves to pcivcive ns rcgnnls a pliirahty of 
things, or a becoming, to bo mere show Hero tho contra- 
diction was plain, of directly denying iion-being, and yet 
ailiiiitting its existence in human conception Plato de- 
inniistratin tins contradiction at once, by explaining that 
any ap|iarent knowledge which should furnish us with a 
false object or a false conception were impossible, if 
thiiiight in general of the false, the untrue, tho non- 
HXistent, were impossible. Tliis, Plato continues, is pro- 
cfscly tho greatest difilciilty in thinking non-being, that 
ho who denies it is obliged quite os much as he who 
affirms it, to contrailict himself For although it is 
inpajiable of being expressed, or of being thought whether 
as one ur as many, yet he who speaks of it is com|<elleil 
to cuiicedo to it both tharocters. If we grant a false 
opinion to exist, we at least presuppose the conception of 
nun being , fur only that ojnnion can lie named fidse that 
either declares the non existent existent, or the existent 
uui existent. In shurs, if a false conoqition actually 
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ezMlB, a non existent, in troth and actuality, also fsxista 
Having cstaUislicd in tins way the reality of uon-bcing, 
Plato proceeds to discuss the relation of being and non 
being, or the relation of notions in general, their cajiacity 
of eoiiiliinatioii, and their anlithisis ff, namely, non 
being has nu Ilss ru.ility than being, and being no more 
than non-licing,— if, fur examjilc, tlie not-large lie as 
real OB tbo Urge, then every notion may in the some 
way be exprcssid as the sulo of an antithesis, ami 
recognised os at once beiint and iiuu-bLhiit It is beSnt 
in referonco to itsilf, as what is idoutical with it- 
self , it IS non-liceiit in reference to cimh of the innu- 
merable other iiotiuns which may be reierred to it, and 
with which it cannot enter into communion, as being 
difli>reiit from them The notions of the identical (rairS^ 
and the other (OdTfpan), express the form of the antithe- 
sis III general ■ they are the universal formulas of cum- 
binatiiin fur all nntioiia This reciprocal relation of 
uutiuns, as at once beiint and nun-bclint, by means ot 
which they boi ome arranged together, is the foundation 
of the art of dialectic, the business of which is to decide 
what iiutions slcill l>o oombincil togctlicr, and what not. 
Plato shows by ex inipic of the notions being, motion (== 
lieconiing), and rest (=> f/«tMi-iixed being, mortal state), 
what results from the conibin.ation of uotions and their 
n>uiprocal exclusion of one another Of the notions 
named, for instance, those of motion ami of rest cannot 
be coinbincd together, but, with the notion of being, 
either may The notion of rest is, therefore, m refer- 
oiire to itself. In cut , in rofcrciicu to motion non-bcliDt, 
or other Thus, the idi* il thcorj , its general cstabhsh- 
ment having beiii altempteil in the TheatMu*, through 
deiiionstration of the objective reality of the ideas, is 
now. 111 the flo/ihiil, dcvclopc'il into the cloctnne of the 
cuiniiiiiiiity of notions, that is of their reciprocal suhonli- 
iiation and eo ordiii ition Thu c itngory that conditions 
these recijinKal relations is Hio catigory of nnn-hcing, or 
the other The fundamental thouglit of the Sojihut, 
then, that neither is being without non-heiug, nor non- 
being without being, may, in modern phraseology, be 
ezjircasod thus negation in not non-being; but deterim- 
natcucBS, anil, conversely, all dctenniiiateness, and con- 
cretenera of notions, all ..fiirmativcness, is oidy through 
negation, tlmnigli cxelnsuin, contrancty , the notion of 
BDtitbi‘siB u> tbo soul uf till* pliilusopbie-il method. 
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Aa*l>uiiitive consequence, aiul na n further ilevelopment 
nf the Kleatic iiniicijile, we Imvc now the ideal theory in 
the Parmenides The hnrdeu of this dialogue hcing put 
into the mouth of Pi'iimenidea himself, the I'latnnic doc- 
trmc IS thus, e\eu in its external form, presented os the 
sliecial view of the Elcaiic philosopher No douht, the 
leading thought here, namely, that the one is not think- 
ahle uithout tlic nianj, nor the many without the one, 
but tliat both nucessanly presuppose and mutually con- 
dition laoli oilier, stands in direct euiitiadutioii to the 
mcatu doctrine Still, Varmenidra, in ntteiiijitiiig to 
(list lias and exp^iiii, in the first {Mrt nf Ins poem, the one, 
■iiid lu the second (thenigh atcairdiiig to his own protesta- 
tion only in deference to erroneous opinion), the world nf 
the many, bad himself, in a certain uay, ]iostii1atcd an 
iiiiiLr conciliation between tliese aecming1> incoherent 
puts of his system, and to tint extent, tiicrcforo, the 
I’latonic ideal theory is justified in giving itself out 
as a further development, and as the true sense of 
the Parniciiidoan philosophy Ihia dialectical emu illa- 
tion betuecii the one and the many, Plato attciiipts in 
lour antmomiLB, uliich ostensibly have onij a negative 
risulti so ^ar as they demonstrate, that oii nssiimptinii 
as well an ou rejection of tiie one, cniitradictuins follow 
Tlie positive sense of these antinomies, which, however, 
can only be got by means of inferences that arc not 
made by Plato himself, but left by him to tlic reader's 
activity, IS as follous — The hrst of the autiiiomics 
sbous tliat the om, if concciveil in abstract contradiction 
to the many, is not even one, that is, that it is unthink- 
able The second shous, tiiat in this case the reality of 
the many is also unthinkable Thu tliinl sliows that tlie 
one, or the idea, cannot be thought, ns not being, since 
»f the absolntoly non existent tlierc can neither bo notion 
nor predicate, and since, if non being be exi linlcd from 
all community with being, all coming to bo and teasing 
to lie, all likeness and unlAeness, all conception and ex 
planatiiiii of <t arc also denied Tno font tli, lastly, shows, 
that tlie nnt-ono cannot be thought without the one, the 
iiimy not without the idta What now is Pinto's object 
in this iliSLUSsioii of tht dudectii al relation hetweeu the 
iMilinuB of the one and the many ! lloes ho inteiiil by 
till- nution of the one only to render clear, ns it were by an 
■ xtirple, the methml of the dialtctiial manipulation of 
the notions , or is the discussion nf tins notion itself the 
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tpecul ubjoct o{ the ezpoiition * Plainly the lattci*muat 
be the ease, if the dialogue is not to end resultlesa, and 
ita two parta are not to rest without inner connexion But 
how cornea x>rcciaely thia notion of the one to be treated 
by Plato 111 a aiiecuil inquiry T If we will remind our- 
adrea that the Eleatica had, in the antithesia of the one 
and the many, eontemidated the antithesis of the true 
and the phenomenal, that Plato likewise regards his ideas 
as unities of the multiplex, ns what in the many la one 
and idcnticid, using indiscriminately, indeed, ‘ idea ' and 
‘ the one,’ os synonymous, and defining dialectic the art 
of combining the many into unity [Rip V{l S37), we shall 
INirceive that the one which is the object of inquiry iii the 
Parmmulfn u the idea in general, that is, in its logical 
form, and that in the dialc^c of the one and the many, 
Plato LunaLi|ncntly seeks to exhibit the dialectic of the idea 
and the phcn'iiiieual world, or to determine and establish 
dialcctioally the correi t view of the idea as the unity in 
this plienomoiial world Ihsiof being led in the Par- 
menide*, on the one hand, that the many cannot be 
thought mtlioiit the one, and, on the other hand, that 
the one must be ancli as comprehends uitbin itself the 
iiiaiiy, there results, on the one hand, that the being of 
the phenomenal worhl, or of the many, bns only so for 
truth os the one, the notion, is in it, and, on the other 
hand, that the notion, in order to be capable of existence 
III the phenomenal w<irld, actually is of such a nature ns 
not to lie an alistract one, but iniiltipliuty in unity 
Matter — ^tliis is the indirect result of the Parmenuks — 
has, os the indeterminate, inhiiitely divisible mass, no 
actuality , it is in relation to the world of uleas iion- 
lieBnt ■ and, if indeed the ideas, ns what truly is, obtain 
in it their manifestation, still all that is real in the mani- 
festation IS the idea itself the world of manifestation 
holds from the world of ideas that shines into it its en- 
bre existence in fee, and being comes to it only so far as 
its import IS the notion 

(d ) Pmuhve aponltm of the itltal theory — ^The ideas 
may, according to the various sides of their historical 
connexion, be defined as the common element in the 
manifold, the univenol in the individual, the one in tlie 
many, the fixed and permanent in the iiiiitable In a 
subjective reference, they are principles of cognition, 
certaui in themselves and imlcnvativo from cxperienoe, 
the ill Isirn regiilatives of all our knowledge. In an ob- 
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JectiT* referencr, they arc the immiitaUo pniKiplea of 
rxiatcnce aiul the wurltl without, incnT)H>TGal, inilivisibltL 
•impic uiutica, that are present in whatever may in any 
nay prove itself sclf4ubsistent. The ideal theory ongi> 
nates in the dcsiiu to express the essence of things, nhnt 
I'oth thing ventahly is, ho state in notions what of being 
IS iilenticiil n ith thought, to comprehend the real world 
as an intellectual world organiacd « ithiii itself Ariatotle 

expressly assigns this desire of scientific cognition ns mo 
tivc of the I’latoiiic thcoiyof ideas ‘Plato,’ he says 
(1/tfii. xiir 4), ‘came ii]ion his ideal thniry, Realise ho 
nas iiiiiviiiicil u^the tnith of the lleraclitic view of thn 
things uf sense, and regarded them as an eternal flux 
But if, Plato reoMoiied, there is to be a science nr seirntiiio 
kiiuu ledge of anything, there iiiiist, togcUicr with tlie 
things of sense, exist other entities [lossesscdof stability, 
fur there can be no scienco of the fleeting ’ It is fur the 
idea of scaeucc, then, that the reality of the ideas is dc- 
iiiandcd , but this can only lie iMiasihlo if the notion is 
the ground of all being. This is the opiiiiun of PlaUc 
N'eithur a true knowing nor a true being is for him i>oa 
siblu n ithnut the absolute notions, the idcasi 
What now does I’lato uudorstond by idea* That not 
only the ideal notions of the beautiful and the good are 
fur him ideas, appenre from vvliat hos been eaul An 
idea, ns the name alone (ctSoi) iiitimatee, has alvvaye 
place wherever a general notion of 8|>ecic8 and genus 
lias (dace Thus Plato sjieidia of the idea of a beil, of a 
table, of strength, of hcaltli, of the voice, of colour, of 
uleoB of mere relation and quality, of uleos of iiia^c* 
iiialie.ll figures, nay, ovon uf ideas uf the non-hcilnt, ami 
of what IS in its iiatiiro only a contradiction to the idea, 
08 depravity and vice. In a word, there is alu ays an nlca 
to be assumed whenever a many is designate by the 
same aiqK'llative, by a common name {lirp x 59C) , or, as 
Ar&totlu has it (Afefu. xil 3), Plato asMiiuicd for every 
class uf existence an idea. Plato expresses himself in 
tins sense in the ojieniDg of the Parmenulei Tlic young 
Socrat>j8 IS there asked by Paniicmdes what he takes for 
an idea* Socrates then enumerates the moral uUas, 
those of the just, the lieautiful, the good, withaiit eondi- 
(iiiii , be also admits, but with hesitation, tlic physical 
I'll M, as of man, fli-c, water As for ideas of what is 
'■nl^ f iimltas mass, or only |Kitt in something else, such 
sa boir, liUli, and diit, tlicsu he Hill nut admit, lint w 
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wlviRocl I>y Parmcniilui, that when philosophy shall hare 
takvn full piissossioii of him, he will no longer despise 
siivh things, that is, ho will porccive how even they, 
though 111 a reiniitcr manner, jiarticipate in the idea. 
Hi're, at least, the iluinaiul is expressed, to assume no 
sphere of hi iiig as aliaintoncd nf the idea, to vinihcate 
fur ratiiiiial cognition even wliat ill apparently tlie most 
irrational and lontingent, aiul to eoinprehcnd all that 
exists .w an uxisUintc of n ason 

(>■ ) 77 ie I # htluM oj thr uktiH to the iBorhl of teane — In 
■111 ilugy with the various definitions of the idea are the 
rinoiiR ilesigiialions mIucIi Plato usas fur the things of 
sLiise iiiid the wni Id without. Tin hitter he names the 
iiiniiy, tliu dll isilih , iinliinitisl, iiidetcriiiinate, and muo- 
sunless, that wliitli hi.eonies, the mlitivo, thu big and 
little, the nun lieciit Tlie <]ncstinn, however, in what 
relation the ti.o worlds of sense .and of the ideas stand 
tu c.aLh other, Pl.ito has answi reil neither satisfaetorily 
nor III iign-eiiieiit with htins«.lf When he iharacteri/es, 
IS IS most usual, the relation nf things to the notions as 
one of partii ipatiun, or when he speaks of things as 
(ojiKs or .uliiiiiliMlioiis of the ideas which .ore then as 
archcty]M!s, the main difficulty of the nleal theory le, 
by sueli ligiir,itiie expressiniui, nut rciiiovcd, but only 
Loiicsialed The dilhcnity lies lu the contradiction, that 
I’hatu now grants the reality nf hocoinmg and of its 
sphere, and ogam deehaies the ideas, these stable sod 
ever self-identienl siilistanccs tu be alono what is actual 
Formally, indenl, PI ito is so far consistent with himself 
that he dcsignati’s crass matter not as positive substrate, 
but os the nou-bi'c'nt, and expressly protests that the 
sensuous is not for bun hceiit, but only like to what is 
liccnt (Rf/i X S 97 ) Consistent with this also is the 
demand of I'arinenidea tliat a completed philosophy 
should linil, even in the smaHest particular, the iilea as 
that which is know,iblo m the matcnal world, and that 
in the hitter thero should be left behind no remnant oi 
an existence incominensuiahlc with thought, but that all 
diiahsm should he gut nd of l<Wlly Plato, in many of 
his cxintisaiuns, would seem to regard the phenoinenal 
world as only subjective apiiearauco, as product of sub 
jioitive concvption, of a confiisiHl modo of conceivmg 
the ideas. In this new the phenomena os opixwed to the 
uleas are quite deprirol of self subsistency , beside 
thi-ie tlii'j are no lunger aii> thing hut the iilea itself in 
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till* form Ilf non-liein^, the iiliunniiienil unrlil liolds 
friiiii that Ilf the ulcaa which ahines iiitii it, ito nhnle 
existence 111 fee But « hen again PLato naiiu-s the sen 
iiiiiiis element a mixture of the element of self with that 
of the other or nou-bemg (Tim p 3.'i) , mIuii he calls 
the iiloia vowels which« ohoinlike, iHiriaile all things 
(iSoji/i p 233) ; when he thinks to himself the |H»sih'hty 
of mittcr exhibiting reaistance to the crciitiiu power of 
the 11I1.1S (7'ini p 06) . when lie gives iiitimatioiis of a 
iiiileiiJiiit worlil-aoiil {Laitt, ic. SOb), niiil of an iiiiiliMiie 
iiatiii il priiiLi|<le in the worlil {Stntf» jc SbS) , wlien ho 
Liinicncs in the Phada tlm relation hetween iHuiy anil 
siiiil lU ipiite Iicflrogencons anil antagonistic, — there ro- 
111 nils even after ivithilrawal of the mythical form, as in 
the Tiuhi-uk, aiul of the rhetorical, .is in the Phatlo, 
ciiniigh to siihstantiate the eontriulii tioii which w.is 
|l•llntl'll out aliove It is most ohscrvuhlc in the 'Pinueun. 
Here Plato, lu liguruig the world of sense to be formeil 
by the Creator on the iiioilel of the ide.-ia, aasumca fur 
this world forming power of Pemiiirgns, something at 
liiittoni that IS uilaptcd to receive into itself the image ol 
(he ideas. Thu sumething u cuinpiired by Plato luiiisclf 
CO the material which artisans work up (whence the later 
name JlvU) , ho describes it os completely indelinitc ami 
formless, but as callable of copying in itself all kinds of 
forms, iu invisible and abaiieless, a something that u hanl 
to lie ilcSucil, and indeed it actually reCiues to he exactly 
ilelineil at any tune by Fhito Thu actuality of matter is 
thus ileiiied , and even when Plato coniiHirea it to siucc, lie 
cmi'iilersit only aa /ifuce of the aensuous world, as its nugn 
tiie condition , it participates in lieing only os receiving 
into itself tlie ideal form But it is still the ohjectivi* 
miiiifesc.itiuii of the idea , the visible world arises tbruiigli 
the imxtnro of the ideas wnth tins sulntrato, and when 
III liter IS, oi'cording to its metaphysical term, ilc>sign.ateil 
tiff* 'otlui,' it IS, as result of the dialectii.al ilisciissioiis, 
mill Ingual uccessity, quite os muck bileiit as ii«n-lici!iiL 
As Plato concealed not this ililliculty from himself, ho 
was ciintentcil to sjieak m smiilcs .mil melnpliors of a pn* 
siiiipositiiin which he was on little able to dispense with 
as iiitclbgdily co'icoive He was iiiiahle to dispense with 
it without cither rais*ug himself t.i the notion of an ah 
solii'f* creation, or considering iii.ittcras l.itcst emanation 
af • I* alnolutc siiirit, as basis of Ills self-conciliation 
• lib biuiscU, or directly declanng it to bn subjective 

O 
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apxicaraiicc. 11 iq I’lutuaic ayttem is tliua a futile atruggla 
aguDat dualiam 

{/) The idea of Hit good, and lie Dutne Bemg —If die 
trutii of ouatence la cxiiit!!iat.il m the notions, and these 
again aro so related that a higher notion eomiirehenda 
a^ combinea mthin it severak lower ones, and in such 
.1 manner that, proceeding from one^ we may find all the 
rest (Afeno, p 81), the ideas must constitute as a whole 
ail articulate organism, a graduated seriea, in uhich a 
lower term must always present itself as basis and pre- 
Riilipoaitioii for the next higher This senes now must 
teniiiiiute iii an idea which shall rcr(uire for its support no 
higher idea ur iircaup]insition Tins Tiighist idea, the 
' iiitiinato in cognition,’ die preaup]>i>Ritiiin ot the nst, 
itwdf witlumt iircRUpjioHitKiii, is for I’lato the idea of the 
good, th.it IM, of the uiLta]ihyaical, not the moral good 
{Rep VII. S17] 

What, however, this alMoiiitc good is, I’hito undertakes 
to show, aa he aaya himself, only in eoiiy * As the siiii 
IH the cause of sight, and cause not mily of the visihihty 
of things, hut of their generation and growth, so the 
goixl 18 of such iMwor and beauty that it la not only 
cause of acienco for tho soul, but source of being and of 
truth for everything that is an object of scienco , a^ aa tho 
sun la not Itself cither seeing, or what is seen, but stands 
above them, so likewise the good la not itself science and 
truth, but IS over Imth, and both arc not tho good, but 
only the gowlly ’ (Rfii \ ■ S06) The ulia of the good 
oxi-Iudcs all pre8U]ipusitian, so far os it has nnconilitiunal 
worth, and to all else gives worth It is the ultimate 
ground lit once of knowledge and of being, of reason and 
of wh.it IS rcasonef I, of siibjectii e and objective, of ideal 
ami nal, but it is itsilf r.used above this disjunction 
{Rip VI 508 517) Aitnal derivation, however, of the 
various other ideas from the single idea of tho gooil, 
Plato h.is not atU'Uijited , ho pnieccds hero ijiiite impi- 
rically , a class of oxiaU-nce is assumed os given, is re 
fcrretl to its common quality, and the La&r is then 
expressed os idcik Ifsy, in having hypostasized the 
individual ideas, and thereby declared them each fixed 
and complete in itself, he has prescinded any reciprocal 
derivation of them, and render^ directly impossible any 
immanent progress from the one to the other 

In what way, now, this idea of the good, and the ideaa 
in general, ore, in Plato's view, nslateil to (juil, is a dif- 
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fldUt'qoMtioiL All thuga eouidered, it mutt be belli 
probable that Plato conceived both (God and tho ulea of 
the good) ai identical ; but whether he undeiatood again 
the anprema caaae more apeeiflcally aa a petaonal tong 
or not) la a queation that hardly adnuU of any quite 
d^nite anawer The ^tem iti^ exeludea, in conaiat- 
enoy, any peiaonabiy of Ood. Por if only the nnivenal 
(the ideaa) ia what veritably m, the abablate idea, or 
Ood, muat alao be abaolutely nniveraal But that Plato 
bimaelf eonicuiualy drew thin consequence, can aa 
btUe be maintain^ aa the contrary piopoaition, tliat 
he waa with dednite philoaophieal conaciouaneaa a theiat. 
For if, on the one hand, mythically or popularly, ho 
makoa mention, in innumerable ptoea, of God, or the 
goda, thia very plurahty of gods proves that ho u speak- 
ing then m the sense of the tnulitional religion ; whde, 
on tho other hand, whenever hu disconrao is ngoronaly 
philosophical, he assigns to the personality of God a very 
insecure place beside the ideas. Tho (irubability is, then, 
that he never dolimtely put to bimacIf the entire question 
of the personality of God , that he allowed himself to en- 
tertiin tho rchgioua idea of God aa hia own natural con- 
viction , that^ ic an ethical mteruat, he even vindicated 
it aa against the anthropomorphism of the mythological 
poeta IPepMte, Lam) , that he attempted to estabhsh it 
from the facta of desqpi in nature and of a univenally 
diffused belief lu God {Lam) , but that phdoaopbically 
ha made no use of it 

.'! Tur Platovio PHYSIC!). — {a.) Natan . — ^Through the 
notion of veritable being, which, conceived aa the good, 
IS the presupposition of all teleological explanation of 
nature, and through the notion of becoming, which is 
th< fundamental qiiidity of nature, dialcctica i>asa into 
phjsics As belonging to the sphere of reasonless, sen 
siipua perception, nature cannot chum, however, the 
same nunutenesa of consuleration as dialectics. I’luto 
would seem, then, to have ajiphec’ himself to physical 
inquiries with leas affection than to those of ethics and 
dulcctics, and that too only in hia later years , he has 
devoted to them, indeed, only a single dialogue, the 
Tinueus, and has gone to work there much leas indo- 
pendentiy than anywhere else, ttot is to say, almost 
wh> .ly m the manuer of the Pythagoreans. The diffi 
eulty of the Tinusus is augment^ by its mythical form, 
which provoked, indceil, tbeanciint commentatora them. 
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iclvea If we take tlie (leacriptioii it gives simply as il 
offers itself, however, wc find it to nssnme, firsts before 
the cnation of anything, a world former (Uemiuigua), 
as moving ilehbirating ]inntiplc , and then, beside him, 
oil the one band the ideal norhl (which, ever self-identi* 
cal, reuiaiiis immovable as the cftmal archetype), and on 
the other, a chaotic^ formless, Ian less, fluctuating mas% 
which holds within it the genns of the material world, 
but without yet posacssing any dcfinito form or sub- 
stance With these tn o elements, the Creator compose^ 
III xt, the soul Ilf the world, that is, the iinisihlo dyna- 
mical |iriiici]ile of onlcr anil motion in the world (which 
iH ciinct mil, however, as extended in siiacc) Demiurgua 
spreads out now this woiid soul like a cidossal net or 
fr.inie, thrniighnut the whole extent which the world 
IS afterwards to occupy , diviiling it into the two spheres 
of the fixed stats and the planets, ami the latter again 
into the seven sjiecial einles Then the inatenal world, 
— first realised through divelopmint of the chaotic mass 
iiitii the four ili limits, - is built into this frame , and, 
fin.illy, by fonii.itiiui of tin organic world its inner 
< oinpletioii IS .ic<siiii|ilihhid In this cosmogony of the 
Tmufu*, it IS Imnl to discriininate Wtween what is 
liiytliicsl aud what plidosophical , it is iwiticularly 
difheiilt to decide, for inalancc, bow far the succession of 
the creative acts in time, or what is historical m the con- 
stniction, IS to be < oiisidered as mere fonn Thu mean- 
ing of the world siuil is elcsrcr Til the I’latonic system 
gviicrally, the soul is the uiiddlo term between the ideas 
and wbat is eor|Niiv.il, the iiuslmiii by virtue of w’liieh 
the invtcrial eli'iiiuiit is formnl and iiulividiialixed, ani- 
mated .mil riileil , in short, the incdinni by which it is 
r.iisisl from eonfiisisl plurality into organic unity, and so 
ri'tiiiiisl Quito III flic sauiu w.i}, numbers are to Pl.vto 
a iiiiddlu ti rill belw 1 1 n the ideas anil the world, so far (s 
th niiigh them tin sum of iii.iti rial existem c is brought into 
definite, iiiiaiititative niationa of multitude, iii.ignitiide, 
figure, |Nirt 8 , position, distance, etc,- ill other w oids, is 
aritliiiietically and geometiioally disposed, — instead of ex- 
isting ns a liiiiitlcss and distimtiunless mass. Both of 
these ruiietioiis arc united in the w orld-soul it is the nni- 
vrnal lueiliiiiu between the ideas anil matter , the gtand 
world schema to wliii li the latur on the great scale owes 
Its f irmation ami articulation , the mighty cosmicol 
IHiwir by winch it(iutli« Iieavviily Imdies, for example) is 
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retaiacti in the giieii atrangcmect, ino\cd (made tn rn 
eolve), and railed by ludi movement m law into a real copy 
of the ideal. Flato'i explanation of n.-itiire, in eontr.utto 
the earUer medianical onei, ii tlionnigkly teleological , 
It II coiiitnictcd according to the idea of the gooil. 
Plato conceive! the v^rld oi the work of uneniiniis 
divine goodueia, which willi to create what ihall be Lkc 
iticlf Demitirgiii, by model of the eternal idcaa, hni 
faihioneil it in perfection Endowed with life and rcaion 
through the loul that la imnuinent in it, deitmcd to en 
dure thruiighoiit all time and never to become old, it ii 
withal the infinitely beautiful, the infinitely divine copy of 
the good. MadS in the image of perfection, it correipondi 
to the lole, all embracing, and essential one, and ii itself 
one , for an infinite number of worlds cannot be thought 
as conceivable and actual For the same cause it has the 
form of a globe, the most (icrfcct and uniform of shapes, 
and which comprehends all others , its motion also is that 
of a circle, became, as return into itself, that mmcincnt 
is the likeit of all to the movement of reason The dc 
tails of the Tmatu, the derivation of the four elements, 
the diatnbnfaon of tho seven planets in eonformity to the 
muaicol octave, tho conception of the stara as immortal 
lupenor beingi, the rcptesentation of tlie earth as at rest 
in the middle of the world — an idea which was iiilmc 
quoiitly developeil through lubuidiary hypotbeiei into 
Ae Ptolemaic ayatem, — the reduction of all tlic forms of 
matter to those of geometry , the classihci-itiun of animated 
beings in accordance with the four clomente into beings 
of faro or ligbt (gods and demons), of air, of water, and 
of earth, the disciiesioiia on organic nature, and especi- 
ally on the etnictiira of the human body, c.in here only 
lie mentioned These inattcra jiossess iiliilusopbical in- 
ti reit^ not so much in consequence of their substantial 
value — for they only expose the entire insnlEciency of 
tfto natiir-al philosophy of the pcrioil — as of tho mam 
cuncc]itiuii that the world is the product and copy of 
rcaaon, that it la an oiganism of onler, haniiuny, and 
beauty, that it is the eelf-realiratiun of the goml 

(A ) I'Ae Soul — The theory of the soul, ao far as it 
enters not into tho diacussinn of ajiplied morality, liut 
only considers the foundations ot the mor.il act, is the 
cop plctiun, the cope-stone of the PLitonic jihysics Tho 
individual soul (lOBseaiee the same nature and character 
aa the anivenal soul , and it belonged to the perfection 
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of the world, that there ihonld lie a pliirahty of«aoiiIa, 
through whi^ the pnneiple of rcaaon and of bfe might 
bo inilividnaliacd in a iilenitiide of pnrticnlar hemga. 
The eonl in itself is indestmutible^ and, throuf^ reason, 
in which it participates, of a dimne nature , it la by its 
vary principle desUned for th^ cognition of the dmne 
and eternal, for a pure blissful life in the contemplation 
of the ideal world Bnt its union with a material body is 
no less essential , the race of penahable beings was, for 
completion of the genera of things^ necessarily also repre- 
sent^ in the universe, and through that bfe in tbe body 
wliiih deviilves on the individual soiiL Tlio soul, as 
iiiiiteil with thii body, iiarticiiiatcs in ^ts motmiis and 
changes, and is in this reference akin to the perishable, 
being siilijis t to the fluctuation of the conditiona of sen- 
siioiia life, md to the influence of sensuous feelings and 
grreda It caiinrit consequently maintain itself in its pure 
iliviiiity, hilt sinks from the celestial to the ear^y, 
from the iIimiip to the mortal The conflict between the 
higlipr and the lower pniiciple has its seat in the indivi- 
dual soul , intcUigeni c aiictumbe to the power of sense ; 
the ahsoliito dualism of idea and reabty, which in the 
great whole of the world disappears into unity, comes 
here into full aitnality The soul, on the one band, 
sways and luntrols the body , but, on tho other band, 
the boily no leas sways and controls the soul, which is 
then dehaaed into the lower life of sense, into forgetfnl- 
iicss of its higher origin, into more flnitnde of perception 
and will This intumctioii of soul and body is brought 
ahoiit hy a lower, scnanoiis faculty, and Plato distin- 
giiishi'H, therefore, two eonstitiients of the soul, one 
■Iiiinu and ritiuii.il, the other mortal and irrational It 
IS lietws'cn these two that courage {Ov/tit, courage, aeur, 
heart), as intermediating link, appears. Courage is 
nobler, iiiileed, than sciisnons apiietite, but because it 
manifests itself also in children, and even in brutes, afid 
freipiently allow s itself to lie blindly burned on without 
reflection, it belongs, like sense, to the natural aide in 
man, and must not therefore be confounded with reason 
The soul, coiise(|ueutly, is to Plato, durmg its connezmc 
with the body and the world of sense, placed m a con- 
dition utterly inadequate to its proper being In itself 
divine^ possessed of true knoricdge, independent, free, it 
is in life the reverse, weak, sensuous, passive to the 
iufluuiucs of tho bodily nature, betrayed mto evil 
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into 8W1 by all the diaqnietuiles, luata, iioasioiM, contrMta, 
which onac to it from tbo prepondernnca of the acnauoua 
pnnaiplo, from the necoaaity of phyaicol aelf-preaerratiou, 
and from the atrnggle for poaaeaaion and enjoyment A 
dun acnao of ita higher ongin, a longing for ita home, the 
world of ideaa — thia, ind^, remaina to it, and onnonncca 
ftaelf in love to knowledge, m enthnaiaam for hcraity 
{Erot), in the battle of the apirit to become lonl of the 
body. Bnt thia i cry longing proclaima that the aoul’a 
tnie life la not thia preaent aenaiioiia cxiatence, bnt 
hca rather in the future, in the fiitnro that followa ita 
aoparation from tho boily Tho aoiil which hod given 
itaclf up to aenA iiicun the penalty of migration into 
new budica, it may be cten into lower forma of cxiatonce 
from which it la only delivered, when, in tho coiirao of 
tune, it haa recovered ita pnnty The pure aoul, which 
h.'ia atood tlie proof of aaaociatioii tilth the corjioru-il world 
untainted, returna at death into tlie atatc of bluaful rcpoac, 
but only, after once more taating it, to rtaiime afreah the 
bfe of the body The I’latome deacriptiona of theae fiitnro 
atataa of the aoul do not alwaya agree, indeed , tlie 
PftoKlritaand the Phado, tboBepubhewaA the Tmuais, dif- 
fer from each other in many reajiecta , bnt Plato, hke the 
l^thogoreano, la in earneat with thorn It la really hia 
opinion that the proceaa of tho world, the hiatory of the 
univerae, haa no other import than thia perpetual tranai- 
bon of Ayclie between the higher and tho lower, the 
divine and tlie human world Fayclic la of too noblo a 
nature only to begin with thia life and then vaniah , aha 
la divine and immoital , bnt aho la not pure being aa the 
idea la, ahe haa m her enmething of tlie character of the 
' other , ’ ahe la at once apintual and uiia|niitunl, fine 
and unfreo , theae two contraibctory clumcnta of hi r being 
att.iin to nianifeatatinn lu tliat alternabon of higher and 
lower atatcH, in the form of a ancceoaion m tune. 'J he 
aoftil ezliibita the enigma of an equal inclination to tlie 
ideal and the acnauoua , and thia emgma, occonling to 
Plato, finda ita anawer in thia theory of tho nature 
and deabny of the aoul itaelf All thia acema very alien 
to Socratea ; the Socrabe poatolate that man ahall act 
not from acnae but from intellect, apjieata tranafoimed 
here into a apecnlabve philoaopheme that pnriiorta to 
explain whence there la in man the union of both, aenae 
and reaaon But jireciacly m thia cloaiug concentration of 
hia eubre philooophy into tbe ainglo point of the ethical 
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nature and destiny nf the sonl, does Plato manifest him 
81 If as a true diau]>Ie of Ins mrstcr, whose vcntahle 
vocation it hwl Ikvii to k inUe in his pupil this lofty ideal 
of the sublimity of the soul in companson with sense 
ii Tiik Platonic Ktiiich — ^Tlie question in Plato’s 
etliies(wliii li ethics are nutliin|'i»I'«‘ than the ideal theory 
pr.ietieally applied) is— with him ■» well as with the 
iithi r iSoi rains ~to •Mcert nil and CMtnhIish the xuinmuiii 
Aoniiiii, the (.ml or aim, iiliieh it shall he the object of 
ill u ill md of ill a> lion In n i 1 ir> It is in aecnnlsnce 
ttilli tins prill) iph (111) sifiK/aion /lOHuni) that the tlicoiy 
if iirlnii IS ill ti rintiM>l, whiili snaiii fiiriiis the fiiiiiiila- 
liiiii of the theiiri of Ihi etite .is the i)hjLi.tl\'v aetiiilizn 
lion Ilf the ^iiiid III hiiiti in sinnety 

(.( ) 7 'Ae KM/ireuK //ikk/ — W' hit is the iiltiinato end m 
till Niiiiple II suit of the l•l■tlrc iile.i of the Pl.itonio 
sjsteiii Not I fi III the iioiidii ino, the |icrislmhlencaa, 
the I h 11141 fiilni ss of si'tisiiinis existen(,e, Uiit exaltation 
into trill, into idctl hdiijf, is, whUher in its own nature 
or III Its n Istioii (ii the soul, tint uliiih is the i{ood 
ilisiiliiti ly The task iiid diistiiij of tin sonl is flij^ht from 
the mu ml and nntwanl (imIs of sense jnirifleatioii and 
eiiniu ipstion from Lorporea! iiillin nee, the striving to 
heiiime piirii, just, iiid like witliil to and {Thcirt, 
f iiif] tho jiatli t(i tlm iH Hitliili lu ill from BPiisiioun 

iinaipiiatiiins .iiid np\ii'titos, rvtireiiiciit into thought, 
iito the iiiginliiin of truth, in a uiinl, philosojihy 
I hihisophy, inr Plato is for Sih,i st s, is nut something 
nil lely thi uii tii si, Unt the retiiin iif the soul into its 
Inn heiiig, llii Mpintiiil in » birth, iniiliiili it reg,uns 
1^ Inst kiiouleilgfi of the ideil uorJd .and a eonscioiisueas 
Ilf Its nun hiftiir oriein, of lU pristine 1 \altitioii o\cr 
the u III Id of sense In philosophy, spirit purities itself 
Ironi ill sensiioiis .sdinixtiire, it eoines to its own self, it 
n-giins the fp-iiloin iiid |M>ue of whieh it had hecn do 
prived hj Its Iiiiim rniiii in mstli r It u is natiirsl tlidt, 
"ilh tins lieu, Pl.stii sliiiiild nffir the most ilcterinmcd 
ippiisitiiiii to the ,Siip||istiisi rireimie licilonism , to tin 
refiitstiiiii of u huh the ttir/ios .11, d the Pliihhii^ .ire 
eniecislly lUdn sit’d It is dtm1n1strat1.1l inthrsotli.it 
pfi’.ssure IS siiiiietliiiig insulisfcinti.il .iiiil indeliiiite, from 
« Ini'll no order nr harmony r.ui result to life, that it is 
Siiuiotliingexeu« 1 ini.ly nlatn tr-snsforming itself rciulily 
into pain, anil nil tlio inuro |Kiin the more boiimlluealy it 
IS \.oniliip|H.<d , .md that it is a toiitradictinn to seel to 
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pntpkaBnre, tiiu that is mwanlly wortlilvss, alio\e the 
power and nrtoe of tlie sonl On the other side, I’latn 
nowise ajiproTea, nevertheless, any more in his practical 
than in hia theoretical philosophy, of the Cynico-Meganc 
shstraction, which, besides oognitnn, will recognise nothing 
positive^ — no concrete spsntnal activity, no sjiccial science 
or art, ns well as no refinement of life by means of a 
'awful pleasure The concrete sciences and arts, and 
those kinds of enjoyment which interfcro not « ith the 
harmony of spiritual life, those pure, innocent, jiasBion- 
lesB, unsopbisticatml delights that anse from intellectual 
and natural beaj^ty, — these have their rights os veil as 
pure philosophy The goml in not a lifo consisting nietoly 
of knowledge or merely of pleasure, bnt one commingled 
of both, tlioiigh still such that knonletlgo presides in it ns 
that element which introduces measure, order, and rationa- 
lity of will and action A certain vacillation, however, 
IS not to be denied in Plato’s views with rcsiioct to the 
highest good As sensuous existence is for him, at ono 
time, only jniro non-lieing, the mere diatiirbanco and 
distortion of ideal being, and at another time the fair 
copy of Its ideal archetype, so there apjicar in the ethics 
at one time an inclination to a quite ascetic conception 
of sense ns the single fountain of e\il and sin [Phailo], 
and at another time a more jiositivo viow (Banquet, Phi- 
Mnu), which designates a life without enjoyment os too 
abstract, monotonous, spintless, and thcTcfore allows its 
own Tight to the beautiful equally with the good 

(h ) ^trCue — In Ins theory of virtue, Plato is at first 
quite Socratic That virtue depends on tnowkilge (Pro 
tagorat), and is, therefore, cajiahlo of being taught 
( Veno), tins with him is established , and os tor its unity, 
though it must have resulted to him from his later dia- 
lectical investigations, tliat the one is at tho same tune 
lyany and the many at the same time one, and that 
consequently virtue may lie rcganlcd not more os one 
than ns many, he still, by predilection, orLcntiintea, 
nevertheless, the unity aud natural coniicxioii of all tho 
111 tiles Particularly iii tiio iirelimiiiary dialogues is it 
Ins object to depict each of the individual virtues as com- 
prehending in it the sum of all virtue. Tn classifying the 
virtues, Plato as’iiuies, for the most part, the popular 
qiiadruplicity which he found euircnt ; only for tho first 
time in the SrpuJbiUe (iv 441) does lie attcmjit their 
icientific derivation through riKliictioii to his jisycho- 
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logical tii|ilioity. Tlic virtue of reason le wiadoMi the 
guiding and tempering virtue , for in the aoul it is reason 
that must rule. The virtue of the heart la oourage, 
reason’s anxiliary , or it is the heart tha^ imbued with 
true knowledge, ajiproves itself m the struggle against 
lilcasnie and pain, as the correot judge of what is fear- 
ful or not ftarfiil The virtue of sensuous apiiebte^ 
by which the latter is reduced to its proper measuie, is 
tcmjierance Finally, that virtue, to which falls the due 
ranging and ranking of the singlo faculties reeiproeally, 
the n>gulatnx of the soul, ami, therefore^ the bond a^ 
thii unity of the other three virtues^ is ji|stice. 

The virtue of justice it is also which, os it conjoins m 
itself all the other thrcs'ls of virtne, leads lieyond the 
sphere of inilividiial life, and foiinilH the totality of a 
moral world Justice ‘in large lettrm,’ morality as setu- 
oliaeil in the life of society, — this is the state. Only here 
d<n s the deiimiid for a jierfectcil harmony of human life 
hci omc real In and through the state it is that there 
takes jilaee for reason tlie complete working-up of its 
own material 

(e ) The Slate —The IHatomo state is usually regarded 
as a so colled ideal, as a chimera, the product inde^ of a 
hrain of genius, but amongst men, ss in this sublunary 
world they once for nil are, entirely impracticable Plato 
himself, it is supposed, shall have viewed the matter 
not otherwise, and his Rrpubhe being but the sketdi of 
the purr ideal of a |silitienl constitution — shall, in the Lawt, 
.-u this work itself expressly declares, have intended to 
luvligiirc tint which is actually practicable, and to fur- 
nish, from the jsiint of view of onhnary consciousness, 
.III apjilied philosophy of the state But this, firstly, 
Wivs not I’lalo's own opinion Although he does bnnself 
undonhteiily declare that the state which he has described 
IS not likely to lie found on earth, and is- only an arche- 
tyjH! in heaven fur the instruction of the jihilosopher (li. 
69'J), yet he requires that its re.vUsation bo asymjitotioally 
ajiproached , nay, he investigates the conditions and 
means under and through which such a state may be 
jiossibly accomplished ; and so it is, also, tliat his parti- 
culnr institutions are hugely direct^ agamst the vsnous 
vices which must inevitably arise &om the vanons 
ehameters and temperaments of men To a pbilosopbei 
like Plato, who only in the itloa sees the actual and true, 
a constitution sben to the idea cuuhl only apjiear os the 
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iiiitra« , and the aauol theory that makei him compow 
hu SepMtc viih a oonaaonineaii of its impiacticabihty, 
entudy mutakea the poaition of the Platonic philoaoiihy 
Further, the question whether auch a state as that of 
Plato is possibla and the hest, u, m itself, inapposite and 
irreleTant. The Platonig st^ is the Oieek idea of a 
state in general, present^ in the form of a narrative 
But the idea, aa the rational import at evety moment of 
the world’s history, is, — just bMause it is an absolute 
actnahty, the essential and the necessary m the 
ouatenf^ — ^no idle and impotent ideaL The true ideal 
IS not to be actual, but u actual, and alone actual , 
that aa idea should be too good for existence, or em- 
pirical reahty too liad for an idea, this were a fault of 
the ideal itsdf Plato, then, did not deal in the manu- 
facture of abstract theoncs , the philosopher cannot over- 
leap his tune, but must recognise and comprehend it 
only according to its own genuine significance This did 
Plato; he stands qmte on the level of his day; it is 
Greek polifacal life raised into tlie idea that con^tutea 
the genmne burthen of the Platonic Repatihe. In it 
Plato haa exhibited Grecian morahty on ita substantia] 
side (aide of instmctive observance). If the Platonic 
republic appeared mainly aa an ideal irreconcilable with 
empincal i^ity, it la not the ideality, but rather a de- 
fectiveness in ancient political life that is to blame 
for thia It u the reatnetedness of personal subjective 
freedom that, before the Greek statn began to break 
up m Ucenae, constituted the charactonstio of the 
Hellenic political view. Thus in Phto, too, jioli- 
tical mor^ty baa the character of sutsCunluIily (ens 
tomary obee^ance, not conscious action on subjective 
diaccmment and conviction). Tlic institutions of liis 
state, whatever ridicule and censure they may luve pro- 
voked even from the ancient^ ore only consequences, 
wlich, drawn with inexorable necessity, result from the 
idea of the Grecuin state, so far as ^at state, in its 
differences from the states of moucm times, granted, 
neither to the corporations nor to the cibsens indmdir 
ally, any legal sphere of octiou independent of itself 
The princiiM of subjective freedom foiled. This non- 
Tecojpution of the sui ject, Plato, aa against the destruc- 
tive tendenmea of the time; aud in a rigorously lo^pcal 
manner, has certainly made the jinnaple of his own ideal 
state. 
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The general cliararter of the Platonic atate la, aa aaiil, 
the aacnffee, the exeliiaiTe abandonment of the indmdnal 
to tho uniTeraal, to the politirol element, — the reduction 
of moral to (wlitieal virtue. Political observance shall, ao 
Plito wills it, become universal, ami attain to an immut- 
ablu existence , the principle obsense shall everywhere be 
ihcckml, and aiihj ligated to that of intelligence But if 
this la to he so, then a iinii ursial, a political authority 
must undertake the training of ill to virtue, or the eon* 
nervation of public morals , and all siibjuctii c self-will, 
every egotistic end, must disappear in the collective 
will and in the collective end So poiycrful is the prin- 
ciple of sense in men, that only hy tho might of common 
iiistitiitioiiH, only by the 'iiippression of all subjective acti 
vity for private interests, only by the disappearance of tho 
individual in tho nnivcrs.'il, can it be neutniliaod. Virtue 
IS possible — and eonscipiently tnie well-being — only by 
these ineina Virtue must lie real in the state, only so 
will it become real in the indi\idii.al citiacn Hence the 
seventy and rigour of tho Platonic |M>hlical idea. In a 
isirfeit state all should be in common to all,— joy and 
sorrow, even eyes and ears and handa All men shall 
have iKn|K! only .as universal men Por the realiaation of 
tins perfci t unity and nnia-eraality, there must be the 
ilisap|M'araiicc of all imlividii.ahty and partieulnrity. 
l'riv.ate property ami domestic life (in phace of which a 
eomiiiiinity of goods and women appeals), cdneation and 
instruction, tiu i lioice of pnifessional and other avoca- 
tions, even all the remaining aetuitu-s of the individual 
in art and seieiieo —all this must lie saeiahecd to tho end 
Ilf tho state, and intnistol to the guiilancc and control 
of the presiding nuthontiea The iiidiviiliial must be 
contentcil to claim only that good which belongs to 
him os a component particle of the sbite The Platonic 
■ oiistnictinn of the ideal abate descends, therefore, even 
to tho iiiiiiiitest details Tho two furmatire means of 
the higher r,ank^ gymnastics nnd music, tlio study of 
inathcinatiCH nnd philosophy, tho selection of musical in- 
sti amenta and nietie of verse, the bodily exercises and 
tho military aeraicc of the female sex, the arrangement of 
mnrnages, tho age at whicnanyono may study dialeohca^ 
nr eiintiact wedlock, nr beget or hear children — on all 
thesi> iiiiitten IMato has giaco the cxactest prescnjita and 
instructions The state la for him only a huge ednea 
tiniKil establishment, a singk f iiuily on the great 
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•eala ■ Even lyrioal poetry Plato will have practisetl 
only under the snpcmaion of juitoi. Epic and dramatic 
poetiy (nay Homer and Heatod themselvea I) ohall be 
banuhed from the atate, the one becaiiae it ezcitea and 
muleails the mind, the other became it propagatea de- 
basing repieeentationa of ethe gods. With like ngonom 
the l^tonio stato proceeds against physical defects ■ 
feeUe children, or children born imperfect, are to be 
cast out ; the sick are not to be tended and nourished. 
We find bore the main antitheaiB of the anoient states by 
nature to the modern states by law Plato recognised 
not the knowledge, will, and pnrpose of the individual, 
and yet the individual has a right to demand this. To 
reconcile the two sides — the general end and the indi- 
vidual end — to combine with the greatest possible omni- 
potence of the state the greatest possible freodom of the) 
cunscious individual will, this was the problem reserved i 
for the modern state. 

The political institutions of the Platonic atate nra de- 
cidedly anstocnitic. Grown up in aversion to the extra 
vagancca of the Athenian demociacy, Plato ]ire(era an uii 
limited monotchy to all other constitutions, but still only 
such a one os shall have for its head a consummate ruler, 
s perfected philosopher. The saying of Plato is familiar, 
that only when pbQoeophers ehaU h^me rulers, or when 
those who ore at present rulers shall phdosophiM fully 
and truly, and sh^ unite pohtical power and philosophy 
together, will it be possible to elevate the state to its true 
purpose (V. 473). That there diould only be one ruler 
this apiicais to him )ust, becauao there ore so few men 
posses^ of pohtioal wisdom. In his Laws, Plato re- 
nounces this uleal of a perfect ruler, who as a living law 
shall have power to govern the state according to his 
own unrestrained authority, and prefers as the bi^ those 
mi^ed Lonstitutions which combine m themselves both 
something of monarchy and somethmg of democracy It 
IS the aristocratic tendency of the Platomc imliticol ideal 
which gives nse further to the sharp distmction of the 
various classes, and the entire exclusion of the tliinl from 
any shore in pohtical life ]iroper Psychologically, Plato 
III stnetneas has only a bipartition into the senses and 
tho intellect, into mortal and immortal , politically abo 
he l.aa only a similaT division into tlie govcriiiiieut and 
Its subjects. This distinction is pruul tuned the neu h 
saiy condition of every stati , but, m analu!>y aiih ll>i 
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piytliological middle teim of the heaiti there iv ibtoree- 
Imted, between the mlmg elue and the working claw, the 
middle term of the dghting claw We have thua three 
elaaaea, that of the mlera, correapondent to reaaon, that 
of the wamon eorreaiiuiident to hearty and that of 
the worketa correapondent to tippetite. To theie three 
claaiea belong three aeecnl fimctiona to the firat the 
function of Tegialation, of acting and eonaultmg for 
the univoiaal ; to the aecond the function of defendmg 
the common weal against enemies from aithout; to 
the tliinl the function of providing for the material 
singular, for the daily want, as m , agriculture, the 
raising of cattle, and the buililing of houses. Through 
each of the throe cliiasei. and its functions there accrues 
to the state a a]H’cial virtue through the class of ruleta 
wiailam, through the elasa of Hartlora or wamora.cour* 
age, through the class of workers temperance, which, as 
seciimig uhedicticc to the rnlcra, is pcLuliarly the virtue 
of this last class. From the due union of these three 
virtues in the general life of the state, there arises justice, 
a virtue, consixiucutly, which represents the systematic 
articulation of the totahty, the organic diatnbntion of 
the whole into ita moments. With the lowest class; tliat 
of manual lalionrcta, Plato occupies himsdf the least i for 
the state it la only an instrument. Even legislation and 
tho admimstration of justice in reference to ^ laboiinug 
maw of the people, he holds for inewential The dis- 
tance between rulers and warders is lew marked ; Plato 
rather, as if reason were but the highest development of 
courage, allows, in analogy with the fundamental psycho- 
logical liijiartitinii, tho two claaoea to pass over into each 
other, in appointing that tlio oldest and host of the 
wanlers aliall lie selected for rnleia. Tho education of 
tho wnnlen; therefore, ahtdl be carefully planned and 
mlniiniNtered by the atite, in order that with them )die 
pniimpla of courage, without forfcitiug tlio energy jiecn- 
liar to it, may bo imbued vnth reaaon. The moat virtu- 
oiia, and dinlictioally the most sccomplislied among the 
warders, are, uninciliately on completion of their thirtieth 
year, to bo taken ajmrt, tried, and ordered to the dis- 
charge of officea When in these they have again ap- 
prove themselves, they are in then fiftieth year to be 
raised to the highest rank, anil to bo held bound in 
duty, if they have realised the idea of the good, to sub 
stantmte that exeniplai in the state, vet to t^t each 
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onlj Then bu tntn comoi, shall niutertake the contrnl 
of the state, but shall devote to philosojihy the rest ui uis 
tuna By means of these dufiositions the state shall 
be exalted mto an unconditional sovenigntiy of reason 
nnder gmdance of the idea <d the woiL 
7 BcTBoaraor— TTltk Blato, Greek philosophy has 
attained to the enlminating point of its developmenk 
The Platonic system u the Hrst complete scientifio con- 
struction of the entire natural and spiritual nmvene 
nnder guidance of a philosophiool pniipiplo , it u the first 
type and iiattem of all higher spei iilatiun, of all meta- 
physical as veU as of nil ethical idealism. Reared on the 
simple foundation of Socrates, the idea of philosophy has 
here for the first tune gained an all-embracing nidixa- 
tioo The spirit of philosophy hu, indeed, raised itself 
here into full consciousness of itself, a i.niisciousiiCHS 
which first awoke iii Socrates only as a dim and iinucr- 
tain instinct. The eagle flight of the genius of Plato 
required to add itself before there couhl bo nufoklcd into 
full reality that for which Socrates had been able only tu 
clear the way At the same tune, novcrtheless, with 
Plato, philosophy exhibited an idealistic antithesis to the 
given actuality, an antithesis which, lying more in the 
character of ite originator and in his relation to the time, 
than in the nature of the Qrook spirit, demanded the 
supplement of a more realistic theory of things. This 
was supplied hy Aristotle. 


XV — Tht Older Academg 

I N tlic older academy the spirit that prevailed was not 
one of invention. With the exception of a few 
attempts at continuation, we lind only etandstill, and a 
grodu^ retrogreesion of the Platonio philoeopliiziiig 
Alter the death of Plato, S|ieu8ippiis, hie nephew, taught 
in the academy for the pennd of eight years , Xenocrates 
succeeded him ; and Pulemon, Crates^ and Grantor fid 
lowed We find ourselves m a time now in which express 
eilucational institutioiis for higher culture are establisheil, 
and the oorlwr toachor trunsfers the succeasioa to tho 
later The older ooadomy, so far as can be gathered from 
the seanty records, was chsnctenacd in general by a 
predominance of the tendency to erudition, by the in- 
crease of l^thagoiean elements^— particularly as rqgania 
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the Pytliagon an niiinlicr-thiory, «ith wliicli wer« cnn> 
nected the hifjh catimatmn of the mathematical aciencea 
(eapccially anthnictic and aBtToi.omy), and the regrenion 
of tlie ideal tlivnty, — and finally liy the coming into 
vogue of fantastic deiiionoh^ical conceptiona, in which 
worship of the atare played a pvniipal part. At a later 
|ieri(id eUorta were iiiado to return again to tlio unao- 
phiaticated doctrine of I'lato. Crantnr is iiuned aa the 
first expounder of the Platonic uritiiiipi 

Ah PLito was the only true diaeiple of .Sueratea, so in 
turn the only true dnuiple of Plato was, though hy hia 
fcllciWH aeciiacd of infiileUty, Arinlutlf ^ 

To him we paaa at once for the dLUioiiatratioii, as 
well of Ilia true rel.itioii to Plato, as of his ailvance he- 
yoiid Plato, .mil toif/iiM i*lito'ao«n ]ihiIoHii)ihy (Cum 
p ire XVI ‘t, e mt ) 


XVI — Aratntle 

I IKK AMI WuniNoa ov Ani><TOTiit. — Aristotle waa 
A horn it St.igir.i, .i (lieik iidniiy iii llitacc, in the 
year ,‘)ti I n o N t< oui u hiia, his I itlier, w .la the physician 
and friend of Aiiiyntaa, king of M.u,cilmiia. The funner 
relation may have iiifluciuvil the aoiLiitific pursuits of 
the son , tiiu litter his sulisi'iiueiit i all to the Mace- 
doiiiau court. Karly dipnvcd of his ixircnta, he came 
1 1 his SI vviiteeiitli ye.ir to Atlii ns , and here in Plato’s 
Hiieietv he niiiiiuid twenty yeirs Of his |icr 8 onaI 
nlatiiiiia to Plato tin re ire seieral rumours, — suiiie 
fiviiurahle, .is tint Plito, for his uiiii.iHiiig study, shall 
line i.illid him tin reiihr, and, coui]iariiig liiiii with 
\euoLr.iUs, sh.ill h.iie said, thii latter rui[nircs the 
spur, the former the hndle, — some also unfavoiinible 
Among the latti r is tin. nproaih of ingi.ititudc to his 
iimsti r, and .iltliuiigh the most of the aneidotea iii this 
eoiiiiexioii ihsiiie little iiidit, — espei i.iUv is we And 
Vristotlii on frii Hilly tiniiswith Xinncmtes, liuii liter 
Ihe iliMtli of PI I to \,t tin oirMor Aristotle cannot 

lie iltogi tiler ui|uitttd of iintiiii iiiisi lupiiloiisiirsii 
ton.iriN PI I to .iiiil the philosophy of Plato, nhuh u 
still i.ipalile, perhaps of a cert.iiii /nii/rAufii'/fcrff explana- 
tion (through iiidieitioii, tint is, of huiiiaii motive). 
Aristotle, after the deitli of Plito, went u itli Xcnocratcs 
to thu court of IliTiiiciii, piiiiLO of .Vuriie h m Mysia, 
wliosu sister or iiieiu Pythias ho took tu wifc^ when 
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iliTincias fpll bencatli the perluly of the IVniiaiu. 
After the death of Pythias ho msnicd Ilcrpjllis, by 
nhom he had his son Niromachiis In the year •)43, 
he was appointed bj* Pliiliis king of Macedon, to 
sii]ienntcnd the education of his sun Alexandei, then 
thirteen }ears old father and son honoured him 
1 jghU , and the latter subsequently .issistcd his st idics 
with royal muniliceiicc When Alexander set nut on 
the Persian cxjiolition, Anstotle took np his nbude 
III Athens, teaching in the Lyeeiim, the only gym- 
iiasiiliii left open fur him , for the Acaileniy anil the 
(.'yiiobarges wuif alreaily oucupied, the one by Xeiio- 
crates and the other by the Cynics ITis scliuol ilu- 
rived Its name, Pcripatetac^ from the shady walks 
(scpls-ami) of the Lyceum, in which Anstotlo was ac 
Liiatumcd to walk about as ho pliilosupliised lie is 
said to have lectured in the miiriiing to Ins iiiort atl- 
vanced disciples on abstruscr science (neronmiitir inves- 
tigation), and in the evening to a larger audn nee on 
the disciplines which concern a uiore general cdiicalinii 
{erottnc discourses) After the death of VKxaiider, 
with whom latterly he had fallen out of faiuiir, being 
accused (probably from iioliUcal iiiutivcs) of bl isphoiny 
by the Athenians, he left their eilv, where he had taught 
fur thirteen years, in onler, as be expressed it, that 
they might not sin a second time against philosophy 
[fo died in the year 322 at ( halcis in Knbrca. 

Anstutlo left lichiiid him an niiusuil m altitude of 
wntmgs, of which the fewer iiuuibcr (a sixth pcrhaiis), 
but iiicuinjiarably the more v.duable, have come dew n to 
US' in such a state, iievertliclesB, as Icaces iikiui for 
many doubts and diflicultics. The account giicii by 
Strabo, it is true, of the fate of the Aristotehau writings, 
and of the damages received by them in the cellar at 
Scciisis in Troos, has been proveil a fable, or at least to 
b8 limited to the original manuscripts but tbe fraginciit- 
ary, sketch-like apjicaranco of scicral of them, and these 
the must im]iortant, as the il€ta/ihi/»tr», the rcpcitnl n‘vi 
siuii and recoiistructiun nf the saiiiu treatise, as the KHum, 
the disorder and striking renctitions in single wuiks, 
the distiuctiun iii,u1c by Anstotle hinisi If between wnt 
lugs acroamntie and antiiigs exutciii, — ill tins li ids to 
til conjecture tint ue base ls.fupi us fui the must |iaii 
but Tulactiona nf uriil disruui'scs at tin. hands i>f jinpils. 

2. GeNKAAL riMIIACTEK AVD I 'l ASsItlCA lluM IIV Till 
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VKisTorrilAV Piiii/mi’iit — W »tli Arwtotlc, jihilorophy, 
uhicli in Flatu'a liniiiln rrmainc<l iiopiilnr both in form 
anrl matter, Iji-ininui nniieraal, frcnl from its TTollenic 
K|)c>.ially Tim I’latmiic •lialu'pio is metamorphosed into 
liry iircHc In the pine of ]Mietie drajicry and myths 
we Iiaiv a cold hxe<l teehniaal ilialect , tho facility 
which in Plato was iiitiutiic i, in Anstotlo discursive , 
the direct \ isioii through reason of the one is replaced m 
tho olhtr by rtllectmii and bixu Timiing from tho 
I'latoiiic I iiily of being, Aristotle prefers to direct his 
reganls to the vari< ty of the woiM , lie seeks the idea only 
111 Its I <1111 r< te ri alir itioii aii<l si izes the jnilividiial fact in 
its ( liaRU'ttriMlic ((iinlila and iliiri. n iices, rather than in 
its rel ilioii to the ide i lie rcein is with c(|ual interest the 
faitof iiatiin , <ir of liisloiy, orof the koiiI of man Blithe 
]iniieiils .iIu.iiM by rtfen nee to ub it is iinliiidiial , he re 
ipiin's nluajHa •Inliim, on OLiasion of uliich to iinrnld Iiih 
tlioiiglits, itisalw lyswliat isempinial aiidmattcr-of-f>iLt 
111 itsoIt<.itshiss]icrulatiiiii aiidle uls it forwanl His whole 
pliiliisoph} 18 a disciintion of the given and cmpineal, 
and only biiaiise it takis this up in its totality, takes up 
Its syiitlicsis, only liii I'ise it cainis the iiiiliietinn enni- 
ph t< l> out, d(ii>s It des<<r\'e the name of a philosophy 
Itiily as the .ilisohlte eiiipimisl is it tint Anstotlo is tho 
ti lie phihisopher 

This char liter of the Aristotelian i)hiIosn]ihy cx]ilniiis 
1 1 the tint place its cm. a cloiscilic tcnilLiiey, inasmuch ns 
all the fai ts of i xperienGe h la e, ns such, equal claims on 
oliHiTv.itioii lleiiie Arislollv is the foiiiiili.r of several 
Hcienees iiiikiiowii before him he is not only the founder 
Ilf logic, hut the founder iilsu of natural history, of empi- 
rical ps} ehology , and of the tlieura of morals 

The hue of facts in Anstotle vxplainc further his pre- 
ilominaling iii(.lination for ]ihysics , for nature is what is 
most a fact, what is most iindeiiiaUi theie It coheres 
« ith this, too, that Aristotle is the tirst philosopher, u Ro 
(in bis own way) lUigiieil to IhsIou on historv any exact 
■ittcntinn The firat book of the Miliijihtima is the tint 
attr.iiptat a hiBtory of philosophy, just as his Polihei are 
the first entical history of tho \ annus forms and consti- 
tiitioiiH of tlio state As throngli < riticisin of his pnale 
ctssoi's III the one, so through critieisni of the jire existent 
coiistitulioas in the other, ilms he lay the ground for his 
nnii theory, which he desnos to appe.ir dways only 
w the oonstMiiiiiii i of In tom il f .it 
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It u clear frutn tliia that hkewwe the inethinl of Ana 
tutleinuat he (lilTcri'iit fromtlut of I'latu lie proceeda, 
not ayutlietically and dialectically like tlio latter, lint 
alinoat exeliiMi el} anal vtieally and regreaHii el} , that i« to 
>-a}, iiaasiiig cier haiknar^a from iihit i« eonerete to its 
iiltiniate groiinda and imiiciiiloa If Pliitn took his atand 
on the idea, in onler from that jioaitioii to elm idatc and 
explain the dalaai experience, Anatotlc, on the contrary, 
takei Ilia atand on tlieae (/iito in onlor to diacoier in 
them and deinnnatratc m them the idea ITia method, 
therefore, la induction, that le, the derivation of giiicral 
inferences and relulta from a anni of giicn facts and 
phenomena, while hia cx|iomtion is tlio usual raunmnr 
nieiit, a dis|iassioaate estimate of facts, pheiiomcn,a, 
Lircnmatances, and possibilities lie he,ani himself iiiostl} 
only as a thoiightfnl observer Krnoiiiicing ,anycx))ecta- 
tioii of universality and necessity in his coiiLlusions, he is 
enntented to have established an appnixini iti truth, iiiil 
sitlsricd to hive reached the giciitcsl possiblu pioUiliihtv 
lie frequently declares, that science loWtis not merely to 
the immutable and nucasaar). but iiNo to wlmt ijiHmilhi 
happens be}nnd its firuvincc, he ti<i}s, tlicii h only the 
contingunt I’liilnsophy has consequently for Iiim the 
iliaraetvr and the value of a calculation of prolmbilities, 
an I bis niolo of exposition assumes not nurnipiently 
only the form of a diibinus counting up lienee no traeu 
of the Platonic nhals. Hence his dislike to imagimaUvc 
flights ami poctie figures in philosnph}, a dislike nhleli 
on one hand led him, indt>ed, to a hxed philosophiCid 
terminology, hut w,'is the occasion, on the other, of a 
ln'(|Uent iiiisiiiterprctation of those who hail preceded 
him. Heme, too, in the apherc of action his invariable 
snbiniasion to the existent tai t 

With the empinc,il character of Anatiitlc's philoso 
phizsng, there ouherca finally the disjointed nature of 
Ins writings, their want of any systematic clossiliea- 
tion and division Always mlv.aniing from particniar 
fait to jiarticular fact, ho takes each region of reality 
h} itcilf, ind makes it the nbjeH of a BlK.iiaI tnatise, 
hut he omits for the moat jiart to dcnionstratu the 
thn .ids by wlmli the parts might iniitmally culiero and 
I lusp together into the whole of a system lie ohtains 
thus a plurality of co urdiiiatcu sci> revs, c,ich of winch 
has its independent foundation, but no bi!!heRt science 
wbuli sbnnld lompreliind all A h, ailing and con- 
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necting thought is rloiihtless present , all hia imtiqgs 
follov the I'lra of a whole , but in the exposition 
ayHtemalic nrr.nigemciit failr n> much, each of his works 
IS HO much an lll■ll‘]lcIllll‘nt monograph, that we are often 
piipli-voil by the c|UPstion, What clicl Aristotlo himself 
consult r a p irt of pliiIosi>phy*anil uhat not* Non here 
does be supply cither schcinf or Hkelcton, seldom any 
I fiiicliiibiig rt suits fir gtiural Hiitnmanos , even the 
various cliCsHiHt itiniit nhich he proposes for pliiloaophy 
iliirir VI ry iiiiifli the out fniiu the other Sometimes ho 
■liHtiiigiiiNlii s pnutii it and tin on lit al science, sometimes 
Ilf pi w I H n itli till Hc a tbinl Rcirucc,snamerl of artMtic 
prmlui linn, and HonictiimH he speakn of three jiarts, 

I UiiiH, pliysii s, and logic Tin orctical philosophy itself, 
iigiin. In divulut at one time into logic and physics, and 
at allot In r into tin'ology, matin iii ttii s, and physics. 
None of these cl.ts8ilic.atiuns, bowcier, has he expressly 
uloptod III the exposition of liis system , he sets in 
general no value on them, he c\cii oiiciily declares his 
iMrsnin to the iinthoil by diaHioiis at all, and it is 
only from < oiiMib rations of expediency that toe, in ex* 
|Niiiinliiig liiH philosiiphy, adopt the IMatonic tncliotomy. 

I leu.ii AMI Mt'iAPiiisii s -(ft) VohoH amt rebi turn 
hiilli -I'ln mini' Mitaphysicsm a eii itiiinof the Aristo- 
tell III eiiiiiiiientatiirs I’latn’s wnrd for it was Dialectics, 
and Aristotle uses insteoil of it tlie plimse ' first (fimda- 
nil iital) pIiibiso]iliv ,' « bile pliyHii s iii i like connexion are 
for liiiii ' HI 1 iiinl philosophy ’ The n latien of this first 
philiisiipliy to the other sciences is dclincil by Aristotle 
.as follows Kiiry science, lie says, scleets for inicstiga- 
tiiiii a spec lal spliere, a ]i.artieiilar siieries of being, but 
none of them applies itself to tlie nntion of being as such. 
There is a sciciiic iieressary, therefore, winch shall make 
an ubjectof inquiry on its on n account, of tliat which the 
other sciences .accx'pt from experience, ond, os it were, 
hy]M>tliulicaIly Tins is the nflice of the finit philosophy, 
which occupies itself, therefore, with being os being, 
wlicress the other scicnees have to do with special con- 
crete being Metaphysics constituting, then, as thia 
soioni c of being and its i Ivmeiitaty' grounds, a presupposi- 
tion for the other discipliucs, are, naturally', Jirat philoso- 
phy If there were, n.ameh , savs Aristotle, only physical 
Iwmgs, physics would he the first and only philomphy , 
b it if there is an iinmaterbd and unmoved essence, 
which is the giuiiud of ail being, there must hc ahsr 
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M evber, and, as earlier, iiiurcrsal philuaopliy Thu drat 
gronnd now of all being is God, ami for that reason 
Aristotle sometiiues also calls his first philosophy theology 
It IS difficult to doline the relation between this first 
philosophy as the science of ultimate grounds, and that 
science which, usually naued tho logic of Anstotlc, is 
found to receive its exposition in the writings in- 
cluded together under tho title of Oiyanott Anstotlc 
has not himself precisely determined the relations of these 
sciences, though, perhaps, it is the incomplete state of the 
Jlelttphytu* that is partly to blame here As, howu\ or, 
he includes both sigcnces under tho name logic , os ho ex- 
pressly calls the investigation of tho essence of things (vii 
17), and of the theory of ideas (xiil 5), logical investiga- 
tion , os he seeks to establish at full in the Mttaphy*ti» 
(IV ) the logical pnnciplo of contradiction as the alisoluta 
presupposition (condition) of all thinking, siicaking, and 
phllosophumg , as he appropnates the inquiry into the 
process of proof to the soiiio science which has also to 
inquire mto essence (in 2, iv d) , as ho disi iisses the 
categuries (to which he hail previously devoted a siieci.d 
book incorporated with the Orgnnon) over again in the 
Melaphytict (V ), — thu much at all events in ly bo main- 
tained with safety, that tho inqiinius of tho Oniitmiii 
were not fur him directly divuUd from those of the 
MtUiphynea, and that tho usual seiiaTation of formal 
logic and of metaphysics had not n place in bis niiml, 
although he has omitted any attempt to bring them closer 
(A ) LnQK — The business of logic, natiiml orsiiciititic,as 
faculty or as art, is to bo able to prove tlimiigh syllogisms, 
to form syllogisms, and to pronounce on ejllogisms , but 
syllogisms consist of propositions, and propositions of no- 
tions. It IS in acconlaiicc, tlicii, with those iKiiuts of view, 
wlinh belong n.atnrally to tho position, that Arutotk, in 
the ](anuiu books of the Oryanon, d'suisscs the ihtails of 
logic and dialcctiks The first esB.a> in the Ofl'iHnn is ‘ I'lii. 
Categonos,' an essay u Inch, by treating the rarioiiH iiotious 
proisir, the univvrs<U predicates of being, constitutes the 
first attc-mjit at an ontology Anstotlc eniimcrati s tun of 
these — substance, quantity, quality, relation, wlicrc, wlien, 
position, possession, action passion Tho secniiil essay 
treats of languago os raprcssion of thought (' I)e Inhriire- 
Mto (■ ’), and disciiSMcs tho vanoos jFarts of iliscoiinc, .as 
propositions and sentciiecSi The tbinl tri atisc coiiHists of 
the Analytic Bonhs,' which sbon how loncliisions may 
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he referred to their /miiciplc^ and arranged aecordwg to 
tliLir preiniacs. Tlic fint (pnor) Analytics contain in two 
bnoka the general theory of the ayllogiBiu Sylloguina. 
a^uin, are in matter niul purpose eitliLr aiiodictio^ pos 
SI. Slid of iirtain and ngoraiuly diniunstrahlo truth, oi 
ilhiliitiL, ilirciUd til what is probable and disputable, or, 
]a.stly sophistic, intended to deceive by a false show of 
Lorrcitniss Apislictii aiguincnts, and consequently 
proof in gcniral, are triatisl in the two books of tlio 
siLoiid (poatirior, l.ist) kiialytiis, dialoctii m the eight 
hooks of the Topii , tiid sophiritii. in tlio essay on 'The 
Sophistical AVffsi Ai * , 

KiirtliiT details of the Aiislotiliiin logic arc, — through 
the usual formal vxposit'an of tins sciioicc, for which Ans- 
tothi bos fiinnsliod aliimst the i nine niaturiiil (hciioo Kant 
« os able to say that logti', sinui Aristotle, had nut mado 
any step forwards noranyliackwanis), — known to every- 
body i’ri Sint formal logic is in oilvance of Aristotle only 
III twonsjHits lirstinaildingtotliciatigoncalsylloguui, 
which Arutotlo iloiit' iniitiinplatid, the hypothetical and 
disjiiiK tivc 0111 s , and, sccoiul, in siqipliinciiting the thne 
lirst ligiiii's h) the fourth liut the defect of the Anstiitc 
hail logii , wliiih Wiis oxciisabli in its founder, — its wholly 
i>iii|iui< il |■ro(<durl, iiamily,— bos nut only hi>cn ret lined 
hy thu proxiMit form il logic, but ho-s hicn OMn raised into 
a priii<i|ilc lliroiigb the nii Viistotilian aiititbcHis of the 
forms tliinking, and tin iiMttvr tlioiighk Aristotle's 
nhjiit, piopcriy, w i, oiilj to lollcct tho logical facts in 
tvfi r> IK I to till till III iliiiii Ilf propiisitiiiiiH and the proi css 
of Hyllogisiiis, Olid III b IS Hiipplivil in Ills logic onl> anatii- 
r.il history of liiiito tboiight However muili, then, this 
atlaiiiing to a iiiiisi loiisiii ss of the liigii,il upi r itions of 
thu iiiidi rstaiiiliiig, tins ihsti icting fnuii the niitciialit> 
of onlinar} tliouglit, is to he \ diivil, the striking want in 
it of all «i iriititii found ition and dvria ation iniiit at the 
wiiiii time he rci ogiiisi d The tm i,itigoiios, for ex- 
aiii|dc, tlioiigb disciisiicd, as uh-aiin’, iii a spici.il work, 
in simply iiiiiiii 'ritcil without an\ ixsi^iiiiiint ol i juin- 
(iple, will till I of fiiundation or nl 1 1 issilii atiiiii It is 
fur linn oiili a fait that there arc so many iitrgoiivs, 
nay, thiy arc cmii ililTiniitly sUtiil in dillmiit works. 
In the s,aiiiu way, the sylloguitii hgiiics are taken up only 
iiupiriiilly , In nganis tliiiu is only iuiHli 8 .ini] rcLations 
of foniiiil thought, and ]K'r«i«tn in this piuition within 
the liigii uf the undci shiinliug simply , tlnuigh hr div Ian's 
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tm- syllogism to liu the single fnriii iit souiui .Niitlicr 
in Ills Mehi/if i/met nor m his ilm's lii> ipply tin. 

formal s\ llngistic rules ithich he ili\tliii« in the Ori/n 
tio'i a char prorf that he has iliil\ nnnight into his 
system iintlirr tho theory of the rategones, nor his 
anahtic in gnitial. Iiifliort, his Ingual iui|iiiru's iiitor 
nut into lliu iloi elopmont of his philosopliiL' il thoughts, 
hilt ha\o for the most part only the value of n prclnni- 
niry liiigiiistic investigation 

(• ) Mctnphyaiei , — Of all thu writings of Vristotlc, 
tho Mihiii'iifit* present tin least the ippi ii line of a 
iiiiiiiicteii whole, hut rather th.it ot a mlii itinii of 
sketches, whith follow imli'cil a eertain main ulea, hut 
fail in inner umun anil coiiipktu ilc\ elopnient. heaeii 
chief groii(is may lie distingnisheil here — (1 ) A Lritiemni 
of the previous philosophical systems fiom tho point of 
\iew of the four Aristotelian pnaeiples (Book i ) , (3) A 
statement of the aporias nr philosophieal preliminary 
questions (in ) , (.I ) Tho pniaiplu of contrailietioii (iv ) , 
(4 ) The ileliiiitiuns (v ) , (5 ) V (lisciiKHum of tin. notion 
of subst.inco (oMa), and of logical UHseine (the rl Ijf 
rfrai), or of the notions matter form pMot) anil of 

the composite thing {<r{»o\w) that is foiiiieil of hoth 
(VII , Mil ) , (<i ) Poteiiti ilityanil uiii.ility (iv ) , (7 ) The 
diiinc spirit that, umiiovcd itself, moves ill (\ii ), (K ) 
To this there is added the iiolcime against the I’latoiiie 
theory of ideas and iiurnburs, which pi rv.adus the eiitii e 
Jfi fnpAysics, hilt which is more piiticid.iilc tho busineiis 
of Hooks xiii and \iv 

(no.) Thf Aruloleluta eiiliuim "f lln Plattmn /iletU 
Thntrii — It IS in Aristotle's ojqmsitioii to the I*I itonic 
iili.al theory that the spicilio difference of the two 
systems is to he songlik Aristotle, indeed, rctniiis, on 
u\ery opportunity th.it jireseiits itself (especially .Viln i 
ansi XIII ), to this Ins .iiititlicsis to the AcailcmiLs 1 1 ito 
hid eoiiciiced the idi a (or idc.as) of all that is real lint 
the idea, it true, h.iil still no movimeiit fur him , it w.is 
not yet wrought into litc .uni tho ]imccss of ii,itiire It 
W.IS thus r.itlicr itselt hnite, li nl the phcuoiiiLii il worlil, 
howceer mucli agiiiisl I’lito’s own will, oppii''cil to it in 
iiidepindent hciiig, and posscascil not iii its own self tin 
piinuiple of tins In mg Aristotle means this when he 
ohjcCts to Phitu that liis ideas an only ‘ tilings of sense 
immortalized and eternalized,' and that they arc incoiii 
peteiit to expla'ii the being ainl liei oiniiig of n itiire In 
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imlcr In nsiaiM* tin sc Kiiiscontnces lie Imnstlf attnbntes to 
ininil an unninal coniiuxinn with the oiitw.inl plienomena . 
he LharaLttnzis the rthitiun nf the tu o as that of the 
actual to the iMiiwihle, of furm to matter, he conceivea 
thiiiiglit as the alixoliitc reah^ of matter , matter as 
thought III ilnflf (imteiitial) *^Hig ohjectiona to the 
I’litoiiii. thcoiy, Aristotle n ismis out in the following 
iiisiiiii r -- 

1,1 iMiig out of \ILW that VKto h.iil Icil no competent 
imiofiif the ohjictiic reality of the iilcas, in iiulepeiicl- 
I lice of the thiiige of aciiie, anil that Ins theory is un> 
venlieil, this tliinry is, in the Gist place, completely 
Nteiile, Sri it iilFiis no exjilanatoiy reason of LMstence 
'1 he iile Ls an ih voiil of any rijmcml mclepcniluut matter 
of conteiitii Wo neiil only rcinemher how they ongi> 
iiat<> In onhr to save the possibility of science^ 
I’hto lisil iittuiiiptiil to set up Lcrtaiii auhstances, 
mill pi nihiit of siiiiii, iiiiioluiinil by its stream. But 
for tills piii|iorie, nothing line otTirLiI itself to him than 
till iiiiliMilunI units hisiilo him, the things of sense 
III ,l'•sllllll il till SI , thircfoie, hut in a iimvcrsalizcil form 
as iili IS Viiil Unis it hapiKiis that his ulcasaiu so little 
ililh lint fioiii the aitiinl units of sense that iiarticipnto 
III till III I III iihal (liialit> ami the empirical duality 
linie one iinl the sime import We may eamly con- 
\inti iiursiUis ol this h) iliilleiiging the adherents of 
tiu iileui to saa ilitiiiiiily what their imperishable sub- 
stiiiiis ripen ilh iru himilr the thiiigri of ricnso which 
piiliiipaU' III them I he entire distinction between 
them IS Iiiiiitisl to an in itm-lj wliiili ittachrs to the 
latter iiisUad of .i in in, a horse, weliaie a man m him- 
«//, i Uime III It If Ij Onl^ on this foiiiial alteration does 
the ide il tlienrv n st the iinito import (uonstitiitiou of 
the uliject) riiiiiiiis, it is only frp ,«sr if as an eternal 
one This ohjiition, that in the ideal theory the srn- 
smiiiB IS III stnetnoris unl> assiimi il ,as iiiiHeiisiions and 
iliritiiigiiisliiil with the prctluMte of iiiiuiiitahility, is, 
OH already remarked understood hy Anstotlo in this 
way, that ho calls the nkos, ‘ eturnalized things of 
seiiae,’ not as if they wire aetually something sen- 
suous, snuictliing III siKue, hut betauso the sensuous 
mills idiial IS in tluiii immnliately enunciated as a 
iiniiersal Hu nuiiparis thmi in this connexion to 
tlir gods Ilf the aiitlirtipoDior]iliistio popular religion 
As these ire nutlimg elw than deibcd men, so those 
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lire nothing else than potinuatnl tilings of iiatiiii' 
what M seusnoiM exolteil into what is not simisiious It 
IS this ‘ synonymousncss* of the ideas anil the coin spun- 
dent things of sense, whieh gives to the assumption of 
the ideas the apxiearancc of a siipcrfliious and eiiuibei 
some duplication of the adjects that are to be explaiiiutl 
Wliy should wo take the same thing twice T Why, be- 
sides the two and the three of sense, assume a t« o mil 
three in the idcaT Aristotle intimates, therefore, that 
the adherents of the ideal theory, in siipjiooing an idea 
for every doss of things in nature, and in hnnging for- 
wanl, by means of this theory, a diiuhlu senes of sen- 
suous and unseiisnons substances under one and the same 
name, appear to him like men who should he of opiuuni 
that it IS not equally eaay to count with few niimliera 
and with many, and shouhl acLunlingly increase tliiir 
numhen before proceeiliug to iMlcuUtinns in hand 
Or, to tako it onco again, the nkal theory is a taiitnlngy, 
and as an explanation of natural existence wholly fniit- 
lesa 'Towanls knowledge of tho individual things that 
jiarticipato in the idea, these ideas themseliis gi\e no 
sssistance, suicc, indeed, they (ide.is) are not immanent in 
them, but sundcrcil from them ’ hlipnilly h ii run tliu ide is 
are seen to he when coiisidereil in rel itioii to the orii^i 
nation and dissolution of the things of sense Tin y pos- 
sess nut any priuupk of tho genesis of this moveiiicnt 
There is no causality in them cither to produce tliango or 
to explain ita actual existence In tliciiisuivcs iiiiniohilu 
and without process, they could bring about, did any 
influence at all belong to ^em, no rusidt but a i omplote 
standstill According to tho 1‘ImiIo, iiidui.d, the ideas 
are causes of being as well as of heccniiiig, hut, ile- 
spito the ideas, nothing A comes without a iiioi ing force, 
and, in their separation from the subject of the heuoin- 
in|^ the ideas ore none such This iniliiren-iicc of the 
ideas to tho process of actuality, their niiyieliliiig reninte 
ness, 18, uuder ajipliciitiun of tho categories juituiitiality 
and actuality, furtlier dcseriliul by Aristotle lu the ini rc 
potciitiahty, possibihtj, virtuality which belongs to thiiii 
111 contrast to the actuality whicli foils them The min r 
contrailiutiun of the ideal theory is hrn fly tins, that it 
enunciates an indiMiInal directly os a tinivirsal, and. 
Cl .iversely, the iiiiiiersal, tlie genus as what is at the 
same time numerically mdividnal, or that it cxjiri uses the 
idea, on the one Ii,aiiil, as a separate sjacilie iiidiviiliialj 
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mi, on the other haml, ia iiartitiiiaut, .uid cuniieiiuentl> 
as universal (genetic) Although, then, the ideas are 
originally goueiic notions, iiiii.t.it>ahi, originating in the 
deinonstrotioii and luationof the uiio in the many, of the 
Itci maiiint in the mutable, of tlio veritably lict'iit in the 
{iliLnomcnally cxisti nt, still, lieing at tho same time, ae- 
cording to the Platonic nssiim]itton, separate siibatancua, 
they am tpiito inc.ijialilo of definition Tliat is, neither 
ilefiiiitinn nor ili riv.ition is {HMsible of anything that is 
ibsoliitely singiilnr, a wholly jicLiiliar individual nnit , 
iiid the reason is that uonls -and only through words 
IS delinitioii possilili — ire by ici> initgru universal and 
applieablL to a v iiiety of ubjiits, and, conserjiicntly, that 
all predicati h by wliitli f may attemiit to assign tho de- 
termiuatiun of any partieiilar objuLt, are, fur this speci- 
lie olijeet, not sjiei ilic, and taniiot he specifio The 
siippoi-teis of the ideal theory, then, are not in a iwsition 
logic ally to dettriiiine any idea, their ideas are indefinable 
Plato has left lu complete obscurity tho relation in gene 
ral of things t« the ideas. Ho tenns the ideas arche- 
types, and Biipiioses things to participate in them; hut 
such cxprissioiii are only hollow poetical metaphors, 
lluw aie wo to coiiceiic this * partioiintion' in, this 
copying of, these patterns tiius remote, absent in an alien 
region ’ It is iii vain to seek in Plato any dcliiiite expla- 
natiiiii hire It is wholly unintelligible how and why 
•nalli r i.<imi.s to (urtieiiKitc in the ideas To explain it 
at all, rieimrse iiiiist be hul, in mlditiuii to the ideas, to 
aiiiither and i higher pniiciple, which sliimid hold in it 
the cvisi- Ilf this * pirtieipaUuu’ of things, fur without 
any piiiiiiplu of inoiemcnt it is impossiblu to get to 
iiiidenitaiiil tlm ' partiei|iatiiin ’ I n c\ ery case there 
iiiiist be .-issiiineil, in -ulilitioii to the nlea (uf man, for 
exiiiiple). Hid in addition to the Rciisiioiis mamfestatiou 
(a Lert-uii iiidiMilual niiii, s.i\), and as common to Inttli, 
a ti'rliiim, i thud, in wliieli both should be united, 
that IS to sa>, as Aristotle usually couches this ob- 
jection, the iileil theory iniolies the supposition of 
a ‘ third man ’ The iiiiinuiince of the iimieinal in the 
singular, thu is the usult ot the Aristotelian critique of 
the ideas JIuwi nr sound it was in Socrates to insist 
on the discoiery of the iiuiii.rsal as the true soul of the 
ludiiidiial, .mil on the ioiiai.|Uent .assignuient of tho 
logical iloiiiiilioii (loi w ithoiit the iiniicrsil no science is 
possible), the PI itoiiiL tl y tint uoiild traiisf irm tlnse 
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geneno notions into real, individual aubstances, existing 
independently and by themselves, is quite unsound A 
univeisal, a genus, a species, is not a thing tbit exists 
alongside of, or ajiart from, the singular, the indiiidaul 
A thing and its notion cannot be separated from each 
other. W ith all tlicso ciuLlusions, Anstotic, uc vcrtheless, 
is so little opposed to the principle of Plato (namely that 
the universal is alone the veritably bc£ut, the truth of in- 
dividual things), that he has rather only leliuicd it of its 
accompanying abstraction, and more deeply recnncileil 
it W 1 & tho world of sense Despite nil apparent an- 
tagonism to liia,mnster, bis mam proposition is the same 
as Plato's, nauicl> that the true nature of a thing (t& t( 
iarui, rb W i)s cfsai) is known and shown only in the 
notion But still for him the universal, tho notion, must 
be as bttle sejiarated from tho lurticiihir cxempIiliLntion 
of it in sense, as form from matter , and essence or sub- 
stance (abala) in its strictest sense is for him only that 
which IS not predicated of anything else, but of which all 
else IS predicated — ^whatever, namely, is a l/iis thing (riSi 
rt), an iiulnidiial thing, a special unit, not a iimversaL 
(kb ) The /our Arittotrlmn principlf* or caujiiv, nnil 
the relalum of farm, uiid Matter — From the crituiuc of the 
Platonic ideas, there directly result the two mam iliar 
actenstics of the Aristotelian system, ami which to 
gether Loustitiite its canlinal {Hunt , they aro form (efSurj 
and matter Aristotle, for tho most {lart, it is 

true, when ho aims at LumpIcteiicHS, eiiumcraUs four 
mctaphysiial prmciplcs or causes, — the fonnal, tlie mate 
rial, tho efficient, and the hnal In the case of a liimse, 
for example, the building materials .iro the matter, the 
idea of It the form, the efficient cause the builder, and 
the actiiid house tho end (lin.d caiisi,) These four prin- 
ciples of all being, however, will bo found on closer 
lupection to reduce themselves to the single antithesis 
of matter and form In the first place, the notion of the 
eflicient cause cuincuh s w ith that of tho tw o other nh al 
principles (form and end) The i flic iiut cause, iiimcl}, 
IS what conducts the transition of potcnti ility into ai tii 
ality (entelechie), or the iaalis,itiun of matter into form 
In all movement, howeicr, of an iiimctiial into an ,actiMl, 
the latter is the loj,ical (uotioii.il) pnss, and tlic logic.iI 
(> r notional) motive of the moicineiit itself Thu i IE 
ciunl cause of matter is uoiiHef|n< iitiy the form Thus man 
IS the efficient cause of m in , tin foiiii of the statiu iii 
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the unduretandiiig (aitiatic ithantaey) of the sculptor is 
the OBUse of the moTement through which the statue 
comes into Iieing , health m the mind of the phyncinn 
precedes the process of cure In a ccrbiin way, therefore, 
health is the meflical art, and the form of a house archi> 
tectural art. But the elhciontyior first cause, is equally 
identical with the final cause or end, for this (the end) is 
the motive of all bveonung and of all movement. The 
builder is theefficientcauseof the house, but the efficient 
cause of the builder is the end to be acLOiii]iIishcd, the 
honae. In these examples it is already evident tliat the 
pnnciides of form and cud also Loincidi;, so far os both 
ate conjuiniil in the notion of aetuality (Mpr/tui) Fur 
the end of everything is de coiuploted bemg, its notion, 
or its form, the development into full actuality of what- 
ever IS {Kiteiitially contained in it. The fin^ cause of 
the hand is its ii itiun , that of the seal the tree, which 
IS the true nature of the scuil There remam to us, 
tborefure, only the two principles, which iiaaa not into 
each other, matter and form 

MtiUhr IS, for Aristotle, conceived in its abstraction 
from fonii, ns what is without predicate, determination, 
distinction, what is ]h rm meat subject in all becoming, 
and ossuiiirs the most contradictory forms , what how- 
ever in its ow n being is ditfcrcnt from everything that is 
liecoini', and has in itself no dolinito form w'hatever , 
what then is cirrj thing in possibility, but nothing in 
.ictuality As the wood the bench, and the brass the 
statue, so there underlies i very determinate a miUerin 
pnin>t, a lirat iii.attcr Aristotle bikes credit to himself 
fur having rvsolved with this notion of matter the much- 
wxcil question of how .inythiiig can originate, inasmuch 
as what is can neither originate from what is, nor from 
what IS not Fur nut from what directly is not, but 
only fniin wli.it in .acticolity is not, that is to say, oq^y 
from wli.it jioteiiti ill} is, e.in anything originate Pos- 
sible (jHitential) being is as Iittlo nuii-bciiig as it is octii- 
.ality h\ery existing thing of nature is tlierefure a 
pos-iibility tli.it has attaineil to .ictuality Matter is 
to Aristotle, accordingly, a much mure jiositive substrate 
tlmii to Plato, who iiruiiouuccd it the absolutely non- 
lieiint. This cxphiins how Aristotle could conceive 
iinittcr. 111 controdistiiictiou to form, os a positive nega- 
tive. ns a coiiiiteriKirt to form, and designate it os pnai- 
tivo negatiiin (vr^/oprii) 
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Ab matter with potentiality, to form comciilcB with ac> 
tuahty. It is that which convert! nndiBtmgiiwhcd, inde- 
terminate matter into a definite, a this (rSSt n), an actiiil , 
it 18 the specific virtue, the completed actintv, the aoul 
of everything What Anatotle calls form, then, is not to 
be confounded with whift is to ns perhaps/cfon. An am- 
putated hand, for example, has still the external sliapc of a 
hand, but to Anstotla it is only a hand in matter, not in 
form , an actual hand, a hand in form, is only wliat can 
fnllil tlio special function of a hand I’urc form is what, 
without matter, in truth m (ri rl Ijn drat), or the notion of 
true being, the ^niro notion Such pure form exists not, 
however, in the kingdom of definite being oiury giien 
Iteing, every individual sidistance (oirla), every thing that 
IS a </iM, IS a comiiound rather of matter and fonn, a ofm- 
Xw Matter, then, it is that prci ents the existent from 
being pure form, pure notion , it is the ground of the 
becoming of pliirahty, multiplicity, and contingency , it 
is at the same time what presenhes to science its limit. 
For an individual thing uinnot ho known in pmiiortioii 
as it contams matter I'rom this it follows, however, 
that the antithesis lietwecn matter and fonn is a ilueni 
one. What in one ref on nee is matter, is in another 
form Wood in rclatiou to the iinishcd house is matter, 
in relation to the growing tn e, form , the soul in rela- 
tion to the body is form, in relation to reason, which is 
the form of the form (dJoi dSovr), it u matter In this 
way, the totality of existence must constitute a gra- 
duated scale, of which the lowest degree will he n first 
matter (vpiirq DXq) entirely without form, and the highest 
a last form entirely wi^out matter (i>ure form — ^the 
absolute, divine spint). What finds itself between these 
extremes will bo in tho ono direction matter, in the other 
form, which amounts to a continual self -translation of the 
farmer into the latter. This (the foundation of the Ans- 
totelian theory of nature) is tho conception, — first come 
npon in the analytio method of nbsorving nature, — that 
all nature is an eternal graduated conversion of matter into 
form, an eternal breaking out into life, on the part of this 
inexhanstible prune lal substrate, lu higher and higher 
ideal formatioiia That all matter should become fnnii, all 
possibility actuality, all living knowing, this is, iiiiluud, at 
once the impiacticabl” postulate of reusou and the aim 
of all becormng — ^impracticable, since Aristotle expressly 
maintains that matter, os jmvntion of form, an vr/pneii 
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cm never wholly attain to actuality, nur consequently to 
understanding So, then, the Anstotelion system ends 
also in an insurmountahlc diialism of matter and form 
{rr) PoUnlmlitij and AetunlUy and Mpyeta) — 

The relation of matter to forml^is, lo^iically tahen, mani* 
feated itsi If as the rul-ition of jiotcntinlity to actuality. 
Aristotle tint iiiveiitcil these terms (in their philosophi- 
cal sense), anil they aro what is most cliaractcnstic of his 
system In the iiioveiiicnt of potential being into actual 
being we have the eziilicit notion of becoming, as in the 
four iiriueiples generally an explication of this notion into 
its iiiiiiiiiMits 'I he Aristotelian system, tionsrqucntly, is 
one of licconiing , anil tlins in him (.as in I’latu the pnn 
ciple of the Kli-itiis), there returns, but in richer and con- 
eiclii foriii, the ]iriiici]ilu of Iferaelitus Aristotle, Uicn, 
has made an important step here tnnanls subjugation 
Ilf till I'Litiiiiie dll ilisin If, .is jKissibility of form, mat- 
ter iH reason in |imcesa of becoming, then the antithesis 
liiiluiiiin iili-a iiiid uiirlil of sense is at least in principle 
or jmtenti.illj sui inimiiteal, so far as it is one single being, 
bill null on ditri rent stages, that exhibits itself in both, 
in iiiatter lui well as in fi.rm The relation of the poten- 
liil til the actii.ll, Aristotle liliistratcs by the relntion of 
the ran iiiaterml to the tiiiishnl artiile, of the proprietor 
til tlie builder, of the sleejier to the n .aker The seed is the 
tne jKitciitialU, the tree the seed actually, a potential 
]ihiliisiiplier IH the jihilosnpher not philnsupliixing , the 
better gem r i1 is potentially the ciini|iicnir even before 
tliu battle, spiue jiutenti illy is diiisiblc ml tnjinitum 
III general that is potential, nhati'ver possesses a prin- 
eijile of moieiiiriit, dei rlnjiiiieiit, cliango , whatever, un- 
hiiidered froni without, will tbniiigh its own self be. 
Aitiiality or cntilecliie, again, appliis to tbe .accom- 
jilished ait, the attained goU, the consiiminated reility 
(the ni.itiirc tree, e 7 , is the eiitelecliie of the seed), 
th.it artniMity in wliuh the action and its completion 
uiiiieiile, as to think, to ace (hr thinks and he has thought, 
ho secs and he h.as seen, are identie.al) , wheru.as in acts 
which involic a becoiiimg, as to lc.irii, to go, to get well, 
the two (the aet and its coniplctioii) .irc dii ideal In this 
ioiiee]ilinn of the form (01 idea) os actuahtj or cntcle- 
chie, — 111 Its cuiiuexioii, that is, with the iiioi eiiient of 
becoming, — there lies the ehirt distinction lietweeu the 
sjsteni lit Aristotle .iiul the system of 1 * 1 , ato To Plato 

Uiciileais stahh, ai'U-siibsistvnt hciug, the opjiosite of 
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motion and bciomiii" , to Amtotlr it la the eternal ]ini 
duct of becoming, eternal energy, aetixity in completcil 
aetiiality, tlie goal that is in ci ery instant .attained by 
the moi'ement of the (potentiality) to the /or it- 

gel/ (actuality), not a fabricated and finished being, but 
such as IS cternall} being prodiiecd 
(dd ) Tlieahgolute,dinnegptnf — Anstotle has attempted, 
from \anoua points of view, but espceially in connezinn 
inth the relation of potentiality and actuality, to detcr- 
niine the idea of the absolute spirit, or as he also names 
it, the first ffloacr (« ) The owmiJttijifttl /arm — The 
aetiid IS always earlier than the potential, nut only in 
its notion — for I can .aihrm poncr only in coiiiiexiuu 
with its activity — but also in time, for the potcntiil be- 
comes .actual only through an aetiiatiiig soniethiiig (the 
iiiudncatcd liecouics cdiieatetl thrungh the ediieated) 
tins Iciuls to the inference of a first iiini or, who is pure 
aotuosity Or, motion, boeoniing, a eans.-d senes, is only 
possible, if a principle of motion, a mover, pro exists , this 
principle of motion, lion ever, must be such tli.it its iiry 
nature IS actuality, since uhat only poteiitully exists may 
quite as well not (nun into actuality, and not be, there- 
fore, a (innciplc of moiemcnt All beroiniiig postiihtes, 
lonsoqucntly, an eternal, niiliccnmi Idling, who, biiiiself 
iiiinioied, IS princijile of moicnient, tlie fiint mover 
(4 ) Ontoioi/iail/nnii — I'icn from the very notion of po- 
tentiality it results that tlie iteni.al and nLLessanly exis- 
tent Being cannot be merely potential For what 
jioteiitially is, may as uell not be as be , but what pos- 
sibly IS not, 18 perisliablc. What, thprefnre, is ahso- 
liitidy imjierishable is not jiotcntial, but actual Or, were 
])oti iitiality the firsts there might pownbly exist nothing 
at all, which contradicts the notion of the nlunliitc, to be 

that which cannot not be (c) Moral farm Potmitiality 

is .always the jmssibility of the opposite Who has the 
piiwc* to he will liaa aleo the jmwer to be ill ; in aetii- 
ality, .ag.ain, no one is at oiiie wcU and ill rnnscqiicntly 
.actuality is better than jiotentiality, and the former .alone 
acenies to the llternal. (>f) So far as the relation of 
poti ntiality and .actuality is ideutical with that of iiiat- 
ti r and form, tlicse .argnincnts for the i xisli in e of a 
Bung who IS ]iiirc actialiti, may be put iii this sli.a|ie 
also -The siip|insitioii of an ilMulntely formkss in.attcr 
(rpuri} SXi)) postulati s that of an alwoluti ly in.ittiiliss 
form (irpwTSi' ciSoi) at the- other cxtiinn Anil siiiec the 
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notion of fiirin <lividc 8 into the thieo fundamental du 
tinctions of the efficient, the notional, and the final canee, 
the eternal Being la aim, nmilarly, absolute effioieiit 
principle (first-mover, TpHrw nraDr), ahsolnte notion 
(purely intelligible, pure t( Ijr ttmt), and abmlute end 
(primitive good) • 

All other predicates of the jirime mover or supreme 
pniiuiph ruMiilt from these premises with rigorous ncccs- 
Hity Ho is one, aince the ground of the plniality, the 
iiinltiplieity of being, lies m matter, and he is imparti- 
cipant of matter He is immov.ilile and immutable, as 
othorwiMii he were not ]ioi«il>ly the absolute mover, the 
1,-iiiHH of all prieiHs As actiiose &lf end, as entclo 
cine, he IS life As .alisoliitely immaterial, and free from 
nature, he is at oiiee iiitt'lligencc and intelligible He is 
active that is, he is thinking intelligence, becauso he 
IS in Ills very nature pure letiiality Ho is intelligence 
tluit thinks its own si If, Ikivirb the divine thought can- 
not have lU aetiinlity out of itsi If, and because, if he 
were the thought of another than himself, he could reach 
mtiiality only li> a necessary coiiimcnccmint from l>iiton- 
tcility Hence Aristotle's famous dclinition of the abso 
Into, that it IS the thought of thought (ishjirii 
the perwiiial unity of thmkiiig niiil thought, of knowing 
and known, the nlsmliito snhject object ^frta xii 7 
coiitsiiis a rehears il of thesi> attnliiites of the dii me sjiirit, 
and on almost liymnic di’scrijition of the ever-blessed Uofl, 
who, in eternal pe u'e, in eternal self fruition, knows him- 
self as the absolute truth, and is in want neither of 
lu t inn nor of virtue 

As apjieara fniiii thia statement, Anstotle, although 
led to it through many cniisequonces of Ins system, and 
111 many movements preparing for it, has not completely 
deiliieeil the idea of Ins alwolntc spirit^ and still loss 
satisfiactonly reconciled it witli the ciinilitioniiig bases and 
jiresuppositions of Ins philesophy It makes its appear- 
ance in the twelfth hook of tbo MeUiphy»it» quite nsser- 
toncally, n,ay iinexiu'ctodly, without the aid of any 
further induction It siiflera, too, under important diffi- 
riiltiea. Why the nltinuite grnnnil of iiinvcment, which 
properly is all that Ins ilnulutc sjiirit is, must bo also 
thought as a persoiial being, it is imjiossiblo to nee Tt 
IS impossible to see also Iinw there ean he snmetliing th,at 
M .1 moving caiisi' and v<'t itself iiiimoinl , a vaiuc of all 
becoming that is ot ill ongiiinluiii anil decease, and yet 
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Itself iicrmaiu'iit, self iilontioal t'licrtty , a i niieiple »( 
ini)\ riiiciit. Hill Mt itself nitlunit puti’iiti iht> for \ihjt 
nio\i» inii't at least ataiitl in a relation iit ai tioii ami re 
m tioii with nliat is iiio\(il On the nhole, Aristotle has 
nut, ns .ilrcailj •■lipiars fioui Ouse iuiitr,iilii.tliilis, with 
coiiipli-tencss anil coiisistsncy cstahlisheil the relation be 
tucLii (luJ and the world Miiito indeed he characterizes 
the absolute spirit one-sidedly only ns toiiteiiiplatia e Iheo 
retieal reason, and exilndes from hiiii, as the perfccteil 
end all action (whieh weic to presuppose an iiiiperfccted 
end), any ri^jlit iiiotii'u of actiMty in fiuanl to the world 
I ills III Ilia oi^ly tlieoiitical relation, he is not even 
trill} the lirst mover, extra niiiinl me and iiuiiioieil, .is 
111 C'seiitial iiatiiie he is, he ciitirs not ,at all with bis 
letii ity into the life of the w orld , and .as on its side 
iiiattir IS iieier <(iiite result cd into fiiriii, theie in iiiifests 
itself here too the iiiireconeihal dii ilisin lietweeii the 
divine s]iint ami the iiiLu^iis,ablu in itn//' (poteiili,aIit\ ) 
of matter 'I'lie objections whuh Aristotle inakea to tin 
(jod of Anaxaooras apjily in part to Ins own 
4 iiiE AKisTorPMaN riivMiN. — The physiLs of Aris 
totle, tikinji up the lartiest part of Ins wiitiiiKs, ton 
tiiiiie the cuiisiileratioii of the rise of matter into form, 
of the graduated senes wliitli nature, a liting bung, iK 
stribta in ordei to betnnio an iiuUvidii.al soul Ml pro 
cuss, namely, has an end iii view, an end, how tier, is 
form, and the absolute form is tliu spirit It is w ith ilm> 
conscijiiencu, then, that Anstotlt recogiiisus Ihu cud and 
centre of terrestrial matiin. in the renhzftl /vr»i, man, 
mill ui.an in,ile Every thing siibluii iry else is, as it were, 
oiilv nature's f iiliire to priHliite a ni.ilu man, a surplus 
agu due to the iiialiility of iiatiiie nlwajs to master 
matter and mould it into form At liati ver att.iiiis not to 
tile univriii.d iiid of nature must be regal ikil as deft i 
tiie, mid IS Ml strictness an exci|itiun or mi abortion 
Tlifls it u\eii njipcais ,a false birth to Aristotle when the 
child n seniljics not the fatlii r , and the birtli of a fi in lie 
child 18 for Inin only n sin illi r ilegruc of f.iUity, which 
siasi s from this th.at the procre.atmg in.iii, as furm.ative 
pniicijilc, posscssid nut -ticiigth enough In coiiiparison 
with man, Aiaatotlu luginls w’oniaii giinrilly as soim- 
thini' maimed, and t' e other aniiii.ds In liiids iii a gu ater 
ill _ I ee lie lie lent. Did natnm act u ith full coiisi nnisiiess, 
till le imiK'ifect ami in. oiiiiietcnt foiiii itimis of nitoie, 
tl esc f iiliiri H, were nil X|,l’i ible , 1 iit sin is in iilisltlict 

1 
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n 01 ks only rui uiiuiiniLioiut iiiatuiLt, anil Lij|ii]ileteB not her 
wnik with ckiar {iiroeiitiau or rational niilcction. 

(ii ) In kiM (iliyHical liiKika, Anatotle coiiMilcra the iiiii- 
ruiBul conilitioiiB tif all natural i xiatence — motion, space. 
Urn- ’I lii'BO ]>li} sii <il |■llnIl{lleB lie reiliLCuB, also, to the 
inctajiliysiLal jii iiidiileB of p'ltcntiality and actuality 
Motion IB iIlIiiuiI, aicunlingly, ob the aotion of what 
jiotuntnally it, and cimBC<|ncntly na mcdiatnx betuceii 
|iot< ntial hi mg .iiid < ulin ly rcalin il aotnahty. Sjiaic ib 
ililiiiul ai the ]Kissihility of motion, anil iHiBsesBes the 
f|ii.Llity, Ihirufori, of hiiiig — ^potrntiallv. not actually, — 
liiviNihlt ml iiifiiiilHiii Time, .is thu m^,iaiire of motion, 
ur|ii.ally iliiiBibIc ml nifiiatuiu, and nunieiicallycxprcBBiblc, 
IB the iiiiiii 1 i(.riiio of motion in reierLULo to an carlior and 
a lili r All threu are iiiniiite, Init thu iiiliiiitc th.it din 
|il II H itself III them la only iiotontially, not actiielly, a 

II liolu It contains not, hut H (.oiitaiiicd, wliioh IB iiiiBun- 
ih ritood hy those iiho am .an iistonicd to extol the mil 
mil as if it iiiihitnd all and cotil inn i 1 .ill, henaiiKe it 
|.i s 1 sH< s a n il nil niiiiil mil to n nliole 

(A) Aiistolle di lilts liom the iiolion of motion his 
tilling III tin I Him iiiiiiirsi .iR Ret nut ill liiR hooks /V 
I'irtii Ai iiiiinli 1 iiipiid, unifoun, >iinl self rninjileti , 
Ihetirtiilii isiheniost |h ifts t motion. The uoi Id, then, 
IS i iilnili, IS coiiditionnl hy thiH inotion , it M glnho- 
kImiikI ami sill unit until For thu ikuiiu reason, how- 
ever,- imiiielVi th it the nintiiiii i\ hii h n tiiriiB into itsilf ib 
hatter til III iny oUn r, - lli it sjiIiliu in this gluhc-Bhapcd 
iiniM.rxi IS the In Iter wliiih is iiartiuipaiit uf the more 
|ierfi i.t iiioi I iiient, .mil (>1 u ed rniiMi qiieiitly in the i>en- 
]ihiry, whili ih it m tin Moi'e whii.h is disjiiiBcd aruund 
(he untie 'I he foinii i is tin Iumvlii, the latter the 
I Mill, anil liiliiiin hoilitlme is nitiu tliii Bjihi ru iif the 
|iliiiels lleaiiii is si it ol i.|>lii i il inoic iiii lit and of nil 
)iei ish ilih iinli i is in ui st to the liixt inoi ing c,aiiBi*, and 
nt iiiiln ilini.lli niiihi its iiitlin iiiu , it iniisistn not nf 
|ll■rMlI ihl. inittii hilt ol higher ileiiii lit, tin i tin r , and 

III It the aiiiiiiitB nought the .^udliiad, gnidiilhy a true 
triilitioii of i.iiiinhed iMsdoni Its I'lits, the ntars, are 
iiii| .insiM , I h.iiigi Kbh .ii,d stem il hiiiii.s , who, occiijiied 
for 111 r III iiiitioiihlifi I ui|iIoy nieiit, hue rcceivcil the 
In-tler part , and in-, though not e ipahlu nf heing clearly 
iiiiderstond, leitainly iiiiiih iiioie diiiiic than man 
Under the nphere of the li\id ntara ciiniiB the lower 
s|ihi n- Ilf the jil iii.'ln, aniniig wlin h Anstoth- eiiinner.atea 
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Iicfliiloa the tivo iwially ■uknowIi'<l{;eil liy the nirieiite, 
the aim anil the moon Thia sphere la less near in {losi 
tion to what la iierfech Unlike that of the liaeil stars, 
it IS moved, not to the right, but in an opposite direction, 
aiul in obliiiue counca It, too, poascaaoa its iIimiu 
movera, who also are J|iiritiial and immortal beings 
Lastly, in the middle of the wrorhl tlierc is the earth , the 
farthest removed from the prime mover, and the least 
participant of divimty consequently , the sphere — under 
influeuee of the planets, and especially of the sun — of a 
ronstaiit interchange of origin and decease, but exhibit- 
ing even in this jniinite process, a copy of the eternity of 
heaven There .are tlius assumed as necessary fur the 
explanation of nature three species of beings, represent- 
ing, at the same time, three degrees of perfection an 
iininateri.al being, th.it, itself uiiinoveil, imiiarts move 
iiieiit, namely, the alnohite spit it or (loil , seeuiully, a 
lieing that moves and is moved — though not without 
matter— eternally, inipenshably, in a constantly iiiii- 
futm circle, tlie super- tern stiaal region of heaven , and 
lastly, in the lowest sjihere, the perishable beings of 
earth, to which hcloiigs only tlie (lassivo rdfe of rccemug 
niovemcut. 

(e ) Nalvre in the elrKler eeunr, os scene of elemental 
acboii, exhibits to us a jirogressivo transition of the 
eleincnta into plants, and of plants into animals 
The lowest step is occupicil by the inanimate things of 
nature, pure proiliicta of the inteiaiiixiiig eli-ments, ami 
])ns8csaing thoir cnteleclnc consequently only in the 
(sirticiilar relations of the combination of tbese ele- 
ments ; whilst their energy, on the other band, expresses 
itself only lu their teniUucy towjnls a position in the 
universe adapted to them, whieb gaiiiiil, they there rest 
biith mere external cntvlechie is not the property of 
.aiiiiiiataexistum.es, in thiin the motion hy which they 
atthin to actinility dwells mwardly as oig.iiiiring pnn 
Liple, and buntiniics as conscri ative .utility to act in 
them, evfii after cninpkte orgaiii/ itiou , in short, they 
possess soul, for soul IS tho cntcleehic of an organic 
body Soul wo find u|h.i due in pLaiits only as fone 
of conservation and nutrition, tho plant loss no other 
function or lucatiu than to nourish itself and pro 
p i/.ate its kiiiiL In anim.ils, wIhlIi also exhibit a gra- 
ihuteil senes acconling to the mode of their pniiiagation, 
the uisiil appears as SI risitire. Animals havesiiisLB ami 
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arc capable of locomation. The human soul, liiially, la 
nutritive, eenHitivc, and cognitive. 

(ft) Man, as goal of nniveraal natarc, u the central and 
coinbinmg ganglion at the variouH grades in winch the 
life of nature exhibits itself The classifying jinnciple of 
animate natoru in gi'neral, thcAforc, u dl be ncccssanly 
that also of the faculties of the soul If nutrition (vege- 
tation) fell to plaiita, s( mutuin to animals, and loconio 
tioii to the higher aniinals, all three belong to the human 
siiiil Of these the one pruecfliug is aluays condition of 
necessity and iircsii]ipo>ibon in tune to the one succeeding, 
and the soul itself is property nothing else than the uniti 
citioii of these vsi ions fiincliuiis of organiu life into a single 
loiniiion dcsignfiil n tivitv, the designing unity nr ontc- 
IclIiiu of the nrg iiii< liiHly Thu soul is rLlatcd to the body 
ns form t<i niitt< r , it is miniating piinciplu Simply for 
tills rLOSoii the soul laiiiiot he thonglit n illiont the body , 
neither i sii it exist liy itMiIf, anil with the Insly it 
ceases to he It is ditrerent. houever, uitli the fourth 
]iuwer, uith thoiioht or rt'amiii (loeOf sihiih (oiistitutcs 
wh.it IS spicifiL III man This is eiwenti.illy iIifTercnt 
from the soul, it is no |imdii( t of the lower facultiea, it 
IS not rul ilod to till m as mere higher dLVelupmcnt.il 
stage, ns soul to hoily porlmiis, .is i iid to instrument, as 
OLtuality to pONSilidity, as form to iiiatUr, hut, .as pure 
inti IlcLlii.d priiuiple, it rcquiies not the iiiterventinii of 
a’ y bodily organ, it slmd-. not iii coniicxioii nith the 
Ii(hIiI\ film lions, it is .alisoliiti l> simple, iniin iterial, self- 
siihsisti III It IS n li it IS diiiiii iii ui in , it ionics, .is being 
no result of lomr prin esses, from clscuhrre into the 
liiiih and IS ei|U illy agiin stpirible from it There cer- 
tainly exists a eiiiinexioii IstMeeii tlioiight .and sensation, 
for the HI nsations, at IiihI extiiiialh sipirilid aeconliiig 
to the s.irions orgiiis of sense, unit inu iidly iii i 
centre, ,1 eoimnoii m iisi , uheie tin y au tT.insfurincd into 
iinagis and rome)<tioiis, mil further again into Ihoiigfits. 
And it might sinii fioiii this as if thought xi ere only a 
result of seiis.alioii, .as if the iiitilligiuic nere only pas 
lively dctcriiiiiiisl, iia\, Aristotle himsilf distinguishes 
between an aitixe and a passu c (reieptise) reason, 
which latter is only gridiiilU dixilopid into thinking 
eogiiitioii (In ]il II e here IS the luaiposition ciruncoiisly 
aseriheil to Aiistoth, AiAif 'sf in tnhllerlu, yiioif nan 
/Hint III «in«M, .IS mil .as the mdely kiiiimi, but uiiicli 
■iiisiioderstooil, 1 1 >11 Ip iris ••• of the soul to a tnhnhi 
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rata This latter im ms utiK Uut i< the nint m 

a honk [iiiti ntially hut not actually, so human reason 
iH at first nut actually but potentially cn^mtivo , or 
thought possesses the limit rail notions nithin itself in 
principle, so far ns it is capible of foniiiiig them, but not 
iiiactiialit], not ilennitei^’tleiolupcil ) Kiit tins passu ity 
presupposes rather an actii ity , for if thouobt in its 
ictualitj, .IS eoj'iiit ion, Imuhhi* .ill foniis, anil consc 
qucntly all things, it must tattle ilarlj .ill tint it becomes, 
and llio ]■ issue reison lias therefore an .iLtiio one as 
iiioiini; prim ijilu behind it, hv ineiiis of ithieh it he- 
ciiiiies til it iiliish in itsilf it is This .letiic reason is 
re isnn 111 its purity, u Inch as such is independent of and 
uiiafTertctl by matter, iiid Lonseqiioiitly cienon the death 
of the budy is unriiiiceriusl, and, as iiniiL‘rs,iI reason, 
continues ttenial and immortal Thus hero, too, tbo 
Aristotcli.aii du.ahani bre,ika out. Oln loiuly, this active 
iiitelhgcnre is related to the soul as dod to u,aturo, the 
sidis stand in no cssenti.il mutual rehition As the 
dn iiio s]nnt bceoiiies not tmly part of the iinii cnal life, 
uiither docs the human spirit licinme tinly part of the 
life of the senses , tlioii);h (leflnrd .as immaterial and in> 
susce]itihIo of outer iiifliicncc, ns soul it is still to be 
supposed connected uith mattir , ihonub pure, self-co);- 
iiisinj' foi III, it is still to lie supposed diircrcnt from the 
divine spirit, u Inch h.as been simihirly charaeterizcd , the 
deficiency of coiicilintinn ns will on the ono side ns the 
other, the human as 'ncli as the diiinc, is in these cir- 
e imstiiuccs not to be inist.akcn 
.1 ‘Vnwioii.F’a Kiiiks. — (n ) /Mahon of the elhiai to 
the phyaiet — I cil here, too, hj Ins tendency to nature, 
Aiistotli has united ethics more ilosily iiilh jiliysiia than 
Ins tno predecessors .Socrates and I'lito diil If I’litn 
li'iiiid it imposMlile to disiuiilse of tin good in the .afT.iirs 
ol piaii u ilhoiit In mg ohlioi d to introdiiic tin idea of the 
•jnnd in itstlf, Nn^tuth, on the f iiiitniry. In Id that the 
..'ooil Ml it'i If, the nil 1 of the i;oi,d. ii.is of no .aMsishinee 
tnii.inls ,i kiiou ledge of the giMid tint n.as pr.acticahle in 
.11 liiai life the good for ii'> Onlv tin hitter, ninr.ility in 
the life Ilf man, not Vii (>ih>i 1 on tin great sialc as in re- 
lation to the Ill'll er e ii is for him the object of cthiea 
III nee Anst ith j nlers to lonsidir tho gorsl in its rila 
ti' 1 to the nitiid c>'iistitiitioii of man, ns tlia aim 
aiiiHimted by natiiri hersilf, he loiiceivis tlio moral 
ill mint as fluuir, ax i lhun.a]ia.itinn, sinritiialisatian of 
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tlie {ill} steal, rather than as snmuthini; purely intellec- 
tual, \irtua as iKirinal ilcviliipmcnt of natural instinct 
rather than ns dependent on knuwledge That man is a 
politieal animal Ay nalurr, this fur him is the premiss and 
the fiindaincnt.ll presiipjinsilinii for any theory of the 
state Ihis rniijiiiictinn uf the* thie.il with the physical 
ihinrnt ix[ilaiiis the |Hth‘inic of Anstutlu against the 
Sim ratio nntnm nf \ irtiie Siientes, looking for the 
fiiiinilation nf niorals in the .letiuii of iiiti-lhgence M in 
superiority to sensi , hvl m t virtue and knowledge as 
mil- lint this. III the npinioii nf Vristotlu, were to dc 
stmy the pitliuliigiial innmint that is phinted hy nature 
herself in e\irv iiiuril attion It is nut rp.asnii that is 
till lint prim ipli nf \irtii‘, hut the natiiril sensations, 
nil hiiatiiins, .tiiil ap]ietitis uf the sniil, without uhich 
aitiiin «i n- not to he thought The proMSiiin of nature, 
the impulse wliii h in the iM-ginniiig iiiKtiiictiiely si>eka 
natiiril gimd, ami to uliiih moral insight is only siibsc- 
(pii iitly milled, this is the first , only from natural airtiie 
diH s tint Ilf iiiiiialiti aiisi Aristotli, for thu same 
re.isnn, ilsi i d ispiiti h t he teat hahleiiess of \ irtiie It is not 
through (iillii itiiin of I miwleilge, mLoriling to him, hut 
through oxen ise — oxt-n ise din i ting n.itiii il inLlination 
and iiiipiilso to the good, ni iiistoniiiig them to the gooil, 
ue.iiiitig them friiiii the had that \irtiiu is realised 
Wii hot lime airtuous through the pr.actiee of virtiic, as 
thniugh the jiraitlee of music and an liiteLtiiro no bo 
I nine iiiiiHii iiiis mil inhitiits Virtiii is no mere know- 
liilge of till good, hut (oiifiimalioii ni it, coniietion, 
]iiinLip1e liul piiiiiiple is only the risiilt nf iisiouto 
the goml, iiid III It iiS|UiiiM i;iin persistent cxeniHU 
and peipetiiil disiiplim .lul^■lllellt is cerUlinly iieres- 
saiy for kmiu ledge of tin good, and its nppliu.ation in 
dut.ail , hut it i. Ill not prudini x \ ii tiious u ill , na\,it 
IS rather conditioiied h\ the littir, for a \ii.iuus lull 
corrupts and iiiish ids judgment. Man then, is good 
through three thiiiga thnnigh nature, thniugh habit, 
mill tliroiigli reason Aiistotlo is, in these respects, 
illicitly oppnsisl to .SiKrates Whilst the latter, vioning 
morality and ii itiire as opjiostsl, m.ade mural action the 
result of i.atiuiial insight , the foniier, holding both to be 
steps of del eliijiiiieiit, makes rational insight in moral 
things a result of moral action 

(A ) The aummum hinum — All action has an end in 
new, hut every end laiiiiot he only again means tc 
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auotlici Liul , there inu^t 1 h> a l.i$t nml Iivlu-it i ml tin ii> 
must be anniLtliinj' to be stii\on to for its nnii giko, 
something that is good alwolutol), sonu'thmg that la 
beat, tVe .are nt le>a>it n^'nl on ihi ii.iiiie of thia, 
nliiLli name la ]Iaii|niu8H But about tin notion of 
haiipiiiesa there la atill {^iiegtiun It it la askul, tMiat 
eoiistitutea liaii|iuiegs ' — the aiisnci tin oiilj be, Ili.it 
must dc]K!iiil on the jicliiIlii iiatine of man, and eonaiat 
III a coiirao of action mIiicIi, Ihmin^ from this |iieiili.ir 
nature, exalts it into siieh [Krteot actuality ns briiigs 
with it the feubiig of ciitiie aitiafnelioii Hut si naiioiia 
feeling la not iill.it is iieeiilnir to in in, for this he ah ii> h 
with the loll i r aiiiinals , it la iiiUlhgiine 'I'lie |iIe,iHiiie 
derived fniiii the gr.atilii .ition of aen«c iiia> Loiistiliito tin 
hlias of the bmti, then, but it la >1 it indy not lint 
uliicli IS essential to iinin Wliit la s)iLiinlI> liiiiii.iii is 
the exercise of reason nitlier M.iii, h> ii itiire and in 
Ulhgencc, IS formed fur aition, for r,ition>d ailioii, for 
ritioiial apidication of hia natiir.d |miuuh and facilities 
'that IS his dew' Illation .tiid Ins hnp|inuKs , to the ntivi, 
action, the unohstriictid, aiutesstiilly Loiitmind i \i n e<r 
of that actiMty to whnh nature i ills, m <tl\va>s Inohist 
and best llappineaa, then fore is sin h in ell hung is 
IS alao 11 ell doing, .lint siiih .i ucU doing .is ^elds, in 
iliiobstnicted energ> iiid iiatiiial .ntiiit}, the highest 
a.atisfactioii Action and picjgure are iimeiinr.ild} iinitid 
then, hy a natural hinid, and canistitiite in thur iiiiioii, if 
I anaed out thronglioiit .ui entire lifi , h.ippiiii ss 1 h in v 
the Aiistoteliau dctiiiilion ef hippiiicss, th,it il is ,i pu- 
li 1 1 actii ity in • pi rfect life 

Hut if floiil this ihecriptloli, \iistsitli ippelis to h.iie 
coiiHiduird action iii at eoid iiici with lutiiii Milhui nt tor 
li.ijiiuiiess and siillnniit tor itsi If hi ihn s not, it tie 
hiiiie time, coiici at fiolii Inin's It the ilepi iidcin i ol li ip 
puicss on competent no in-, iiid otln r .nli int i,.i s, tin pos 
sissioiiof whuh isiiot luiin'.tiili uilliiii mil |iii»ii ih 
ihiliics, iiidud, that iinnKriti iinans siilhu, .iiid llial 
only iiiiiisiially gnat inisioiliiin-. iic wuilli ngiiding, 
lint be lioMs at the 8.iine time th.it rn In s fi n nils, i liil 
dun, noble hi rill, pri -on d Kant}, eti , in iiinii oi h ss 
iicca-ssary cuiiditniiis of happiness, whn h, tin ii, ih pi nils in 
part on contingc leics 1 Ins moment of tin tristoUhaii 
t icory has its foiindatinii ii.iturnlly in his i iiipiin il b ii- 
dpiieies Carefully iHiiidemig iiery con-idi latimi whnh 
iiDiicrsal oxpeneiico aii|H.'ioa to fiiriiisli In iironouin ea 
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excluii\ily neither fnr virlne anil mtiona’ action nor 
for extern il foitiine, 1i<'r''kiise fact tcxtifiLS to the coiicli- 
tiiiiiLilnoHx Ilf the unu by the other , nml lie is m tins free 
from the one siilciincss of lati r nnthnritics, who deny to 
I'xtirn lilt) .iny Aii]iliealiiin in liii>pine<s 

(r ) jVufi'in af virtue — \s n 'flilts from the Aristotelian 
|in 1 (.mip .i^ainHt Soerates, virtue is the product of fre- 
i|iicntly ripiati'd innril ution, it I 4 n rpiality won 
tliriiii';li exeri ise, an aeqiiinnl iiioril ability of the soul 
I he iintiiK of tins nbilit) iiia) be cbir leterixcd ns fob 
loiiri IjM r) ait aci oiiiplislii 1 HomeUiiiiK ns its work , 
hut iii'ik ii iiiipirfiit if iitlicr in ikfeit or exetss 
'I III II I ilii If, theiefoTP, will be siiniHrly iniperfcc* cither 
h) ill feet oi i-xi I 11 , nor will an act bo perfect unless it 
all nil to a ri^lit iiniportion, to the due iniihllo bctiiecn 
Inn iiiikIi aiiil Inn little \ irtiie in general, then, may 
III lb liiiial as iiliSLrratlon of the duo mean in aetion, not 
till antliiiKtii al mean, the mean m itself, but the mean 
for us. What, namely, is enough for one man, is not so 
fnr aiiiither 'I In \ irtiio of a man is one thing, but that 
of a wife, a iliiM, a slaae, i|iiito nnollier In like man- 
III r till re must he eiuisidoratioii of time, circumstances, 
mil ri I itmiis To that extent, iniUiciI, the dctcrmina- 
tiiiii Ilf till due nil III will always involve uncertainty 
Itiit III the tbsi lui of .any ox.ait .and liifallihle prescript, 
it Is praitual judiiment that must pmnoniice , and m 
I If (t that IS the due moan whieh the man of understand- 
iiig I KiiBlders Hill h 

I hit tin re ’iiiist lie as iiiui) \ii tiles as there are rela- 
tions of life, fiilliiws of itsilf from the very notion of 
nrtiie As man, too, falls ever into iiiw eireiiiiistanccs, 
III wliith it IS often haul to lUterinine the pnvjier 
I nurse of aitioii, .any exait eniiiiu i ition of the v.anniis 
piitiiiilir III tins IS iiiipos-,ihIe (in loiitnsl to I’lato), 
.iiid tlierefiiri not to lie dismsseil (Inly so far ps 
then- .ire eeitiiii muM iiit nlitions in life will it be 
piisHilile to 1 •.ii'ii ilsii lerl im h ailiii.; virtiiiH One enn- 
stant hiiiii vn rel vtimi, for es vniph', vs Hut of ple.asiirc ami 
p iin The mnr il nn an in this ri fi ri lu e, then, nr neither 
to fe.ar piiii, nor yil not to feir it, will he foititiiile 
Tho duo ine.an in reuani to (densnre, again, as between 
.aiiatliy and greed, will 1 h.> temperance. In smi,al life the 
mean between the doing of wi ing and the snfleiaiig of 
wrong, Vxtwien sellishuess and wiMhiiess, is jiistuo In 
the aaiiie way many other virtin s may he iliaraiterixcd , 
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and It can be demonstrated in all of them that they oc- 
eiipy the middle between two vices, which are opposed 
to each other, the one by defect, the other by excess 
Ihe details of the Anstotidian scheme here posiees much 
(isjchological and practical^ value, but less pliilosopbieal 
.'jistotle denves the noltona of his virtues from iiiircnt 
speech ratlicr than from the rcaliration of any classify iii); 
principle ; hia specification of the virtues of practieal life 
remains m iiarticular destitute of any systematic dediie* 
tion and arrangement The most scientitic iierliajis is hu 
classification of iirtiics into ethical and dianoctical, tint 
IS, into such as edheern the atrcctioiis and jiassions, and 
such os concern the intellect, theoretical or praclicaL 
The hitter as the virtues of eoDf, of what is highest in 
man, are superior in his estinnlion to the former ; wis* 
dom, flcuplo, IS what is best and noblest , and life in it, 
philosophy, the supreme degree of felicity But precisely 
in tins class of virtues the entenon of a mean is found to 
he inapplicable ; they stand quite iiiic-onnuctcilly beside 
each other, in the same dualistic manner in which reason 
stands to (he other faculties of the soul 
(d ) The Slate . — Neither sirtiio nor happiness, accord* 
ing to AnstoUe, can ho attaineil bv the individual him 
self Moral development and moral activity, as well ns 
the ]nsx!unng of the necessary external iiicmiis, are con- 
ditioned by a regulateil life in common, within which the 
indivuliiol obtains education in the good, the protection 
of tlin law, the sssiatauco of otlicre, and nfijiorturnty for 
the practice of virtue Even by nature man is bom for 
a life in common , he is a political being , life for him is 
only imsaible with his fellows, 'file state, then, is higher 
than the individual, higher than the fanii’y , indivnliiids 
are only aecidcntal ]iaits of the political wholu Arts 
totlc at the same tune is far from entertaining the alis 
tMctwonccptioii of this rel ition which hedongs to I'lato , 
I ho latter's {lolitics, rather, he expressly opposes. itli 
him also the husiiicss of the state is to rear its citiruns 
into good men, to raise human life into its perfection , 
but without prejudice to the natural rights of the mill 
1 idual and the family, »f the thine and the mine, of jicr 
sonal liberty The state, he sa}S, is not nnity, but 
essentially iilurahty of individuals and smaller coiiimiini- 
ties , this it hoe to rccngnisc, and it has to effect also liy 
law and constitution that virtue, hniiianity, shall hccuiiie 
as universal os jHisBible, os well os that pulitnal jHiwei 
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shall rcinnin in tli« hands of tho virtuous citizens. 01 
the vanous political forma, Anstotle gives the preference 
to eonatitiitional monmhy lUid aristocracy, that is, to 
tliQ state, in winch not riches atifl nut number of heads 
nile, but all such i itizena as are possessed of competent 
property, as have been educated in all moral integrity, 
and ns arc capable of protecting and administering the 
wliolu. That stitc is the Iicst in which tho virtue, 
whether of one or of many, governs. Fur tho rest, Ana- 
totlc will not aiip[iurt any political form os tho only true 
onn, 'Ihn tpicstioii, he thinks, is not of any political 
iile-il, blit of uhst IS most adiissble at the time, under 
the given natural, iliiiisticsl, gcugr tphicnl, ccmomical, 
iiitill<‘ctii<i1, .iiiil iiional nlations Thus here, too, ho is 
true to the clcsrscter ot his entire philosophy — critically 
and rellci tiiigly to .mlvanie, that is, only on the ground 
of uxpuriencu, and, dcspiiiingof the att.ainmcut of any 
alisulnte giinil or true, to keep in \ lew what.iru relatively 
siu h, n.iiiiuly, the probable and the practicable. 

0 Till' I’riiii'Arrric 8i ikmii — The school of Aristotle, 
iiainisl I’t ri|),atetic, ran, in cousi.(|iienco of the lailativewant 
of indepeiidenry in its {ihilosopliiziiig, which accordingly 
w.as nut of great or iiiiiirnul influriuc, lie only nicntioncsl 
here Th(<iiphra.slus, Kiidi inns, Stratn arc the most ceic 
br.ated leaders of it In the iisn il iii.inncr of philosophical 
srhools. It restricted lUrlf almost entirely to tho oxplic»- 
tion and cz.acter conipletioii of tho Aristotelian system 
Any ,atteiiipts to exteiiil it luiici inul, in \iuw of its ten 
dune} to the eiiUii .atiuii of in iti n il knou ledge, iiatii- 
r.illy only the einpirieal spin ns, tint of physics rspeci' 
,in>, nitii iK'cdiil mil ilisiigaMlof the mini spicnlativu 
piiniipIiH .Strito, iIh * pli} su ist,' went tliu firthcst 
III tins dirialion , he ibiiuliiiiid tin diiilisiii of Aristotli 
belweni the liiti Ihgi iit ,ind tin ii.atiir.al piiiiciplu of 
things, ,iiid upheld iiitiiK i-. tin uiie, sole, all prodi|cti\c 
(e\cii of Ihoiiglit) ill till III itiii iiindit of existriice 

y 7 Tiitssiiniv 10 rill IVsr Ai isinrtiiAa 1'iiii.osiii-iia 
— ^Tlic pnidiic'tii e powerol tliiiiaii iihilosophy is, contcin 
INiraneously and iii csuiiuxiun uitli the piicial decline of 
(Irri lan life ninl iiitelleet, eahaustid \i ith \ristntlc In 
stcail of tho great and iiiii\ers.il systems of a Plato and 
an Anstotle, we haic now one sided siilijectiie systems, 
corruspondmt to the gvnor.iI breneh between the subject 
and the objective world, which chamctrrizei^ in jiolitic il, 
religious, and siH'ial life, this List ijioili of (i recce, tlio 
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time nfter AlLxaiulrr the Grcit The pniujiile of giih 
jectivity, that lint show id itaelf in the tStiidiists atanda 
now after lent; atriigglea tnuniphant oicr tin niiiia of 
Grecian politiia and Grecian art. The indiiulual h.u 
emancipated himaclf from aocicty and the atate The 
aimple trust of the anhjcct in the giicn world la enm- 
plctdy at an end, the qiiestinu hrncrfomnnl is oi the 
realization and satiafaction of the iiidividii.il aiihjeut, now 
autonomic and secluded to hiinaolf Tina pnigrcaaiie 
coune of the nnivoraal spirit la also aecii in philosophy 
It, too, la no longer handled in a purely aiicntilic, any iiion' 
than in a purely* pulitic.il, interest , it breomea rather 
mcona for the aulijcct, and aims to proiuro him, what is 
no longer ]i08siblu on the part of tho sinking religion aiul 
morality of theatate, a pliilosoplinal coin ictiun in referemu 
to the highest religions, moral, and philiisojiliii al pndileiiis, 
a fixed theory of the iiniierao for life anil action, acipiirid, 
too, only thniugh free thought All now, even logic and 
phyaios, la looked at fioni this praitieal iHiint of view , 
tho former ahill cxUiul to the suhjcLt a seiiire kiio«. 
ledge to raise him alioie all disi|Uicting doubt , the latter 
shall supply the necessary explanations in loganl to the 
ultmiate grounds of oxiatome, Goil, nature, liiimsiiity, in 
order that man may know how to rolato himself to nil 
things, wh.at to fear or lia]H! Iroiii the worhl, and in what 
to place his happiness in aiconlaiiie with tho nature of 
things. In one resjieet, lonseqiieiitly, the Poat-Arwto 
telian systems denote a s{iiritn.il progress , they an* in 
I iriicst with philosophy, wliiih is to Iw in plaio now of 
leligion and tradition, whiili is to .illonl tratli for life 
itself, whiih IS to be inid, dogiiia, loiivictioii, by uliiih 
tho Bulijcct shall consistently ih tirinine Ins eiitin. life 
and action, in which he slmll tind Ins pciu-e, Ins happiiieas. 
And tlio result is that now almic all tilings rertaiiity h 
a iiMil .it, diliiiitivu knonkdge 'lliu effort is ton mis a 
fixed fuiind.ition , the traiiscindentalism of the I’l.iloiiii 
uloalism, and the hyiiothctical philnsophisiiig of Anstotle, 
are abandoneil , ]iasiti<iii is t.akin on the realistic ti'rrun 
of immediate outer and iiin> r cxpeni iiuc in onler to rcaili 
thence a tliiory of things that shall he logically csbali 
lished, and that shall leaie nothing iiiiilecnlcd The eii 
dravoiir in ]iartii,iilar is to abolidi the dmalism of the 
I’jatonico-Anstotklian philosophy, and finally solve the 
prulilcm of the rciliictioii of all the ihiren nces and con* 
traneties of cxisteiiu, subieit and nlnect, spirit and 
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r, to a Binglc ultimate gronml I’liilusiiph} nliall 
pxpUiii all , nouLcrc aliall tbiic l>u lift any hiatna, any 
uncertainty, any liilfncsa On tlio ntlitr hand, again, 
there faila p\c n ho to tlio Pest Anitottlun pliilosojihy, 
all Hiinplu HUiPiitiflc ilfiotioii the object, it is a dog- 
iti itiHin that deiomdii truth only for th>‘ Ruhjpct, and u 
till rtfun- onc-'>iilid It no lutigi.r allona free scope to 
the iiitirtHt it'll If, to cognition, hut it •iLceutiiatcs the 
Hulijr (,ti\e i.oiiHii|iii ni e of tlioii^ht , it bi'i hi truth in tho 
coiiHeqiK lit rcali/ itioii of -i ainglo jirinLi]>lo tliroughout 
till iiiiiK riiil R]i1i' n of ('ci'itfU'o 1 fence there presents 
itself opposite tins ilngiiMtisiii, anil wifli cc}ual decision, 
a 'll cptii isiii that d< nice the jHisHibility of all real know* 
ledge, and in uhiih thi. negatiic tendeneies of the 
SopIiiHtiL and filcginc eristic nro developed up to thou 
extremest Loiiseipicnces. 

The chief system of the Post Vnstotclian penod is 
Stiiifuiia In it siihjcctirity appears as iiniicrsal, think- 
ing siilijectivity (coinpara xi C) Precisely this over- 
ui.isUring gras]i of the iinivcmility of snhjeotmty, of 
thought, and in siipi rinrity to all that is (larticiilar and 
individual, it adopts fur pnnuplo both in theory and 
prictice Kvtry p iiticiilar existential detail is only ]>ro- 
ilm t of thn all r< asou that lives anil works throughout 
the system of the iinivenc, reason, one and universal, 
is the essiiiti.il pniieiple of things Thus, too, tho voca- 
tion of Him IB no otlnr than to bo universal subjectivity 
exaltcil above every Lirciimstance, and to seek his well 
lieing only in a life atconling to natiiro and reason, not 
in external things, or individual enjoyment Tho direct 
isnitrary of this is maintained by Jiptmreanum In it 
the BiibjCLt rvl iivs into the indiviilii’vlity of plu'isiire^ into 
tho bliss of philosopliieal reiiose, enjoying the present, 
free from care and inonlinate desire, and interested in 
tho objective world only so far as it extends means 
for the satisfai tioii of bis iiidividiinlity proper Serp 
ficinn agrees with those two systmis in milling at the 
iindisturhediiess and uiiuiovedncRS of the subject by 
anything external . but it would attain this in negative 
w ise, through indilTerem e to the objective world, through 
resignation of all difiiii'e knuwlislge and jiartiLular will 
The same character of subjectivity', linnlly, is exhibited 
by the last of the ancient jdiilosophii .il sy stems, Jfeo-Plato- 
num ; fur hen', too, the exaltation of the subject to the 
xlisoliite forma the eanlin il |H'int of the system Even, 
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indeed, when Neu l’l.itODiiim epi'LuI itet nlijiHti\cl} in 
regard tu God and lua relation tu the tiniti, thia, too, 
has its mntno in the desire to deinonatratc tlio giadiiateil 
transition from the nhsoltiti object to the ]M-nion.alit} ol 
man Here, too, then, the diiiiimaiit piiueiple is the iii 
terest of subjectivity, andHhc greater wealth of objective 
siiecideatioiia has its ground only m the enlargemeiit of 
sahjcctiiity iiitii the absidute 


XVII — StiHctKin 

■ 

rpHK founder of the btoic School is Xtiio, horn in 
.L Citiiiiii, .1 tov .1 of Cyprus, about the year 340, not 
of pure Greek, but of Pliceuioiin extraetiou Depriccd 
of hia proiicrt\ by shipwreck, but impelled as well by 
inchuatiou, be took refiigi* in pbilnsopIiN He w.as pupil 
first of Cr.atcs the Uyiiu, then of Stil|M> the Meganc, anil 
hastly of Polemo the Academic Vfter haiiiig passed 
twenty years in this inaniicr, convinced at length of the 
iicceasity of a new philosophy, he opcncal, in an arcade at 
Athena, a school of his own liiis arc idu was u.inieil, from 
the jMMlitingsof Poly gnotcis w itli which it wasdvcoiiitul 
the ‘ many coloured portico ’ (Stna I’o c ih ) , w hi in e those 
who attended the new school wen<callcal *]ihiliiso)ilicr8 of 
the Porch ’ Zeno is said tu have jin sulcal o\cr the Sto>i 
for fifty-eight yc.ar8, and to have a oluiitarily ended his life 
at a great ago Ills alisteiuioasiiiMs niid the scccrity of 
his morality were fanioiis amongst tlie anciciits , his self- 
denial 1<eeaine provcrlnal The niciiinmeiit to bis memory, 
erected hv the Athciiiaiia at thi instigation of the M.ace 
dniiiaii king Aiitigonui, coiitaiiuil tin tine cncniniiim, 
‘ Ilia life cairresjHiinIcd to Ins pnci]>ts ’’ /■ no s sinces 
arr III the scliuid was (’lutiilfan n( Aasos, in Asia Minor, 
a faithful follow I r of tliiTFi in la of liiu iinistcr Cleaiitlies 
was 'succeeded liy tViryafp/iu*, who w.as horn at Soli in 
Cilicia, and died about tbc yc ar 3US , liu w os an pre- 
eminently tlie aiijijKirt of the Stoa, that it used tu be 
s.ud, Mf Chrysijipiia were not, the Stna were not' At 
all cients, as, for all the Liter Stoics, he was an object 
of exalted toncratloo, and almost iiif illihle authority, 
he must 1)0 leg, aisled as the most einini nt originator of 
their doctrine He waa so fertih- a writer that, as it is 
aaid, h-* composed no fcwci than Tol IhhiLs his h dot, 
III. lee I, licing to diai iisH th- same prop" itnni n p< iti dly, 
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and to aiiiiiMut it liy a rant number of extracts from other 
works, especially tlinsu of the poits, by way of tcsti- 
monies and czamplus. lint of all his works not any are 
left to IIS. Chrysi|i|iiis lIusis tlie senes^of philosophen 
who fuiindul the Stoa. Snbn ijucut Lhicfs of the school, 
as Raiuftiun, the fri( nd of thi> younger Scipio (Ins cele- 
brated book oil duties was wrought by Cicero into his 
own work of the same name), and Posidonius (whom 
Cicero, I’oiniiey, and othem attended), proceeded more 
eclectically 

Among the Stoics, pliilosnjdiy was in tlic closest union 
w ith jiraLtieal life I’liibu ujihy is for,tbcm wisdom in a 
ptactital interest , it is the ezertisu of virtue, the train 
ing-sclinnl of virtue, tin silence of those principles by 
wbiili .1 virtiioiia life shall form itsilf All science, art, 
iiistriiLtioii that is only for its own sake, is to them but a 
sii{s rlliioiis aicc isory , man his iiotliing to stnvo for but 
wisiloni, wisiloiii III diMiie and human things, and adapt 
Ins life act onlingI> I-ogit. supplies the method for at- 
taining to trim kiiowlidgi , physics teach the nature 
and order of the uiiivii-su, and etliiea draw thoilLC the 
inferenecH foi prulii il life 

What IS most n in likable iii tlicir logif, and most 
clwrai tenstio of the dogiii itii. nature of the I’nst-Ansto- 
blinii philosophy, is tlio quest of a subjective entenon 
of truth that may assure tlio dutenuinatiou of true and 
false ideas All our knowledge, acconhng to the Stoics, 
springs from actu.il iiiipre-isioiui on us of the external 
tilings, from the objective exiicricnees of sense, which are 
then combined into notions bv the undentanding 
Knowledge, then, is not dne to the subject, but to tho 
object, and then fore is it true. As it is jiossible, how- 
ever, that ideas of our subjeitiiciinagination may mingle 
w ith tho true jierLeptioiis pisMlneed in us by things, the 
question loiiics, how are we able to si'jiarate the two 
sorts of I oiisi lousiii ss -by what ihstiiigmsli the trTiu as 
true, the f ilse ,is falsi * The < nti rum here is the irre 
sistible evideucc, the jmwer of loumlIioii, with wIiilIi 
an idea forces itself on the soul In reganl to any idea 
whuh jHissesses evideiue of this nature, which iiiMiIuii- 
tarily coiujiels the soul to the rucogiiitioii of its truth, it 
IS to bo assuiiicil that it is no mere imaginatioii, but the 
pruilui,t of a re il objeit Ana other cnU-rion than this 
‘striking cviilenec’ is iiii|Nii«uble, for we know things 
only through the niisliuiii of our iiuiinssiiuis This 
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StiJic theory of cngnituiii, then, . . eiipie* a iniilille o 
Eelwcen einiiiricwm mil iilealisin Only i'x|ioneiice nf 
sense is eertiiin , but whether there ho something nctnaily 
Iicrccivoil, IS onlydcculcdbythe irresistilile impression nf 
truth which the ez[ieneuce hniu'S u ith it fur the siihjeot. 

In their ;)Ay«ieii, in uliicluthei essentiallv follow Hen 
chtui, the Stoics distinguish th^inseKcs from their pre 
deccssors, esiiecially Plato and A ristotle, ehiell} by their 
rigorously applied axiom that » lung incoipurcal exists, 
that ever} thing substantial — th,- all things are corixireal 
(os in logic they held tlnat iill kii' a ledge is duo to iiercep- 
tion of sense) This seiisnahsiii or matcri.ilisin of the 
Stoics looks strangh beside their general idealistieo-mor.il 
tenilcncy Nevertheless it is quite in keeping uitli tliiir 
dogmatic staiid-iioint an uloat entity is not objcctiae, 
not substantial enough for them , the relations .iiid fiiiii 
tioiis of things aro ideal, but the things themseKcs iiiiist 
possess hodily ru>ility At the same tunc it .ippi ared 
impossible to them that nii) thing nleal could act on .in> 
thing uurpoTe>d, anything spiiitii il on aii\ thing iiiat'ei i d 
or (onacrsely Whit tilings niiitnally nit must be of 
like subitaiico , spiiit, diainity, the soul ronseiiuenllv is 
a iMJily, but only of another suit than matter .and the 
outward bnly ’I'he inimediatc cnnscqiicnco of tins i 
effort of the iStoiis to alwlish all dualism between the 
spintual and the niati'ri d is thiir pinthciHiii If Aris- 
totle, beforo them, li.ail diaiihd the divine being from 
the worlil, os the pure eternal form from the etcrii.d 
matter, the Stoics could not iii consistency ailmit this 
separation, excluding os it did all real openition of (iml 
on the worliL To separate (b«l from inatti‘r appeared 
to them n false ■clf-subfetaiitiatinn of the wnilil, and so, 
like force and its inanifisl itioii, they iiiaile (iml .iiid 
the world one Mattir is the |i.cssivi> fiminl itioii of 
things, the pniii.d snlistrite of diMiic aetiiity — (iml is 
the nctivu and fiirniitian |Miwir of iiialtir iinin iiient in 
It and esMi iiti ill) 1 1 iiibiiiisl with It I'lo wmld is (loil s 
hmly, (inil the worhl's soul Thus, thi ii, the .Sliiics con- 
ei ivisl God and matti'r ,is one siibstancu identical with 
itself, callcil in,ittar when considcn il iiii its pcssive and 
nnitablo side, (Jiid on thu side of its actiii and c\ir 
self identical power The worlil h.aa no indi>]ii.nduiit 
czislencc^ it ii not self siihsisteiit hiiite In mg , it is 
priM.iiceil, aniiiiatcsl, rul’d by (lisi it is .i pnsligioiis 
III mg tiling (fumv), the rational s’ nl of uliiili is (iml 
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VU lu it IB e([iially ihvme, for the divine |iowLr cijiially 
liervades all. In it Quel u the eternal necessity which 
auhjecta all to unalterable law, the rational providence 
which duly forma and frames all, the perfect wisdom 
which upholds the onlur of the universe, commands and 
rewanla the good, forbids an j corrects the had. Nothing 
in the world c.'ui isolate itself, nothing quit its nature and 
its hunt , all IS unconditionally bound to the order ot 
the whole, of which the principle and the might are God. 
Thus, in the pliysn s of the Stoics, we see mirrored the 
rigorously law directed spint of their phdusophy , like 
Ilei.ichtiiN, they .in* the sworn foes of all individual aclf- 
will This piiiicipla of the unity o^ all being, brought 
lliciii into coiinoxiuu with Ileiaclitiis in another respect, 
like liini tliey luineiicd the being of God, already (.is 
H.iid) ioriiure.aI to them, as the fniy, heat giving pown, 
wliK'h, as such, is life in the world, but ciiually rcsuiuee 
.-ill life into itself, in onlur to give it fortli again, and so 
on ad mfimlum (compare vii 4) They called Uoil, 
now the spiritual breath that iicnncatcs imture, now 
the art-suhacrviiig fire that foims or creates the uni 
terse, ami now the aither, wliicdi, however, was not 
diirerent to them from the principle of lire In cousc 
ipieneii of this identification of God and the world, in agree 
incut with which the entire evoliitioii of the miiverso was 
nssuiiied, further, .is but a detelopuiiut of the divine 
life, the rviuaiiiiiig theory of existence acquired a teiy 
Binqilo form Ml in the world appears to them inspired 
by the divine life, coming into biicci.i1 cxisteuco out of 
the divine whole, and retnining into it again, and thus 
bringing to pass a in < ■ sa iiy cycle of constaiit ongination 
and decease, in wliuli, |h rjietiially recre.atiiig itself, only 
the whide is )■< iiii ineiit. Qn tiu other hand, .again, 
w itliiii the w hole no single iimt is in vain, nothing is 
williiiut an eiiil in oaert uliiil vxistmoe there is re.ason 
K\on eMl(nilliiii lertaiii liinita) be loiiga to the |H.rftction 
of the whole, .is it is the euuilitinn of airtue (injustice, for 
exaiiiidc, of jiisl Ice) , the system of the iiiiii iise could not 
jHissibly be butti r or Utter for its j.iirposc tli.an it is 
Thu ethuiot the Stous are ai ry ilosely cnnncctc'd with 
their physics. In the litter, tho ration il, diMiiily insti 
tilted onlcr of the iiiiiaerse has been duinoiistr.itcd 
Here iinwtlicir ethuseoiiie in, referring the entire moral 
rectitude of lift, and eomHapicntly the highest law of 
liiiniiii aetion to the i ation.alit> anil onbr of iinitersa) 
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aatiirc, aiul aracrting tlic snittoine giHut, or thi* mpnint' 
end of our t ndfa\ uiir', to l>c an a<lii|>ta<iiiii of our life 
to tlie llnI^ orfil Iiu , to the liaminii v of the n orld, to 
nature 'Follow nature,* or *li\e in ngneiiitnt with 
intiiie,' this IS the moral luiiiiijdc of the Mous More 
{■ri-iiscly li\c in ngnulnent mth thy onii rational 
nature, so far as it is not torriipteil and di->curtiil 
!>} ait, hut nniiiiis in its natural siiiijiIiLit} , he kiiou- 
iiigly and isilliiolv that ailiuh by nature thou art, a 
ntioiial part of the rational ulmle, ho rtasiin and in 
!• I'Oii, iiiati III Ilf tollnuiiif; niireason and tliy ouii parti- 
Liilir mU uitl Hire is th> desliiiatioii, lure thy liippi- 
ni"< as on tins pith thou atouliHt c\ery eoiitrailiitiun to 
III} nun iiitiiri' ami to the onhr of things uithoiit, anil 
prill idest thyself a life that glides along iiiidisliiihed in 
a smooth anil e\en stream 

I'roiii this moral priiiti|ile, uliiih iii\oI\es at the same 
time tliL Stole conception of \irtiie, all the peculiarities 
of the (lu\ eloped theory, follow uitli lugieal neressity 
(ir ) Tilt relalwn liilinen ttrltie ami pltamirt Through 
tin postulate of a life in accordance with nature, the 
nil t IS filated in snhjettion to the uholc , every per- 
loiial end is exiliided, and consequently the most jicrHo- 

II il,— pleasure Pleasure as a nimssiunof Uiat moral 
(III rgy of the soul, uhidi alone is happiness, could seem 
to the Stoics only as an intemiptiun to life, os evil It 
IS nut in aiiunlaiice uith nature, it is no end of natnre, 
u IS the opinion of Clcanthes , and if other Stoics relaxed 
s'liiif thing of this seventy, in allowing it to be rcgardcil 
as in aeionlance uitli nature or even .as a good, they still 
iiiaintaiiiuil that it pnssi'sscd no moral worth, and was no 
■ lid of nature, that it was something only accidentally 
lOiiniLtcd uith the due and propir ojicratinn of nature, 
that it was no octiae hut only a passive condition of the 
siiii^ The uholc austerity of the Stoic moral theory 1h‘h 
here every ]ii.niiiiial (.iMisiikiation is rijccteil, every 
external end la to he looked on as ahi n to iiinra 
hty , wise actum, that is the only end There dircctlv 
eohetes uith this (i ) the opinion of the Stoics in regani 

III mahnal ipxxis Virti e, the sole cnil of man as n 
r itional lieing, is also Ins sole happiness. Ins sole good 

( iilv the inner rc,> on and stniigth of the soul, only 
u''l and action in confurmitv with nature, can nnihr 
III 111 happy, and supply him with a cuunti r|Kiise to the 
l■ollltng«Iu.ll.s and uhstriKtiunsof external lifi Itfullous, 

K 
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111 Kiiiiilu consdiaanco from this, that oxtcmol gooda^ 
health, wealth, etc., are, one and all of them, indifferent, 
they contribute nothing to reason, nothing to the great- 
ness and strength of the soul ; they may Im used ss well 
rationally as irrationally , they may issue in grief and 
they may issue in joy , they ire not, therefore, anything 
reaUy good , only virtue u profitable , to want or to lose 
oxtemal poascssiona affeeta not the happiness of the vir- 
tuous : even the so called external evils are no evils, the 
only evil is vice, the unreason which is contrary to 
nature Tlio Stoics, differing in this resjioct from their 
prudeecssors the Cynics, grant that there are differences 
III thoso external things; Umt some of them, though 
I crtainly not morally gootl, have ' a certain value,' are 
‘ preferable ’ to others , and that this prefcrablencss, 
so far as it contributes to a life in accordance with 
nature, may be reckoned into the general moral account. 
Thus tho wise man, when offered his choice, prefers 
health and ndies to sickness and jioverty ; and in so 
prafomng he follows a rational reason, for health and 
riches are more favourablo to action, and conaeqiicntly to 
i irtuons action, than their contraries But he rcganls 
them not as positive goods, for they are not that highest 
good to which all is to Im sacnfic^ They are infenor 
to the possession of virtue itself, in respect of which, in 
deed, tiicy coma not at all into acconnh It is seen from 
this distinction botween tho good and tho preferable, bow 
tho Stoics woro always hent on taking the good only in 
Its highest sense, and on oxclnding from it everything re- 
latiiv. (c.) This abstract apprehension of the notion of 
virtiio annouiicca itself further in their abrupt aHtithena 
of virtue and vice Virtue is reasonableness, duo action 
occonding to tho naturo of thmgs , vice is contrariety to 
Tcaaon, thatpervenity which is m contradiction to nature 
and truth. Tlie action of man is cither, os they fnrtl>cr 
argue, rational and froo from contradiction, or it is not 
an. In tho first easo ho is virtuous , in the secontl, bow 
evor inconaidcrablo may be his contradiction to reason 
and nature, he is vicious. lie only is good, who is per- 
fectly good , VICIOUS IS every one who is irrational or 
wrong in any one iraint, who is subject, for examjile, to 
any appetit^ affection, jiaiwon, fault, or who commits a 
fault There is no transition from contradiction to free- 
dom from contradietiiin, there is no middle term between 
them, any mute thou belwct n truth and falsehuod It 
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uas lint till -mil iloitrinr nlitii tlu StnuM illiiiiitil tint 
natlj fiiiltlisi innral action w only poniiiblo tiiroiigh the 
jios^MMoii of out ire Mrtuo. a jioifi'ft iwrerption of tlio 
gooil, ami a ji'-'f'-'it I'oncr of ita nali/ati»ii ^ irtiic » 
lapalili' of liiing poasciisod only m}ioII\, or ulao not at nil, 
ami Lonsi'iiiiiiitly mo an' illily thon moral ulim aio jioa- 
Bosa it nliolly AI-iii to tliia la tin* fill tlii-r Stoic ]>nra 
■lot, that nil gooil aHiona aro I'qiially right, anil all bail 
Hill a equally uiiiio, that there aro no ilegrcea of good 
and 1i.id, of Mitiie and lire, but th.it there la between 
loth an aliBohite and lamential eoiitrant. The Ktoiis 
allowed lure onlyathat h'ltU aitn, — miili .aits as Bulntnii- 
tiallv coiinadc with the law of airtne, without hnaing 
direi tly nseu from this 1 iw .as kouree, — he in the niiddio 
bi twein iirtiie and me, but are ninr.illy wortliless (d } 
Ihif tpcanl iU or<j of tiincal attwn was eonipletoly el iho- 
I dial hy the later iftoiia, who wern thna the fniindera of 
all dcontologicnl scheniea Virtue LonmaU, neconbiig to 
them. 111 alwohite jndgnient, alianlute lontrol of the niiiil 
iiiir ]i un, abaoliite inantiryof di’Mre and hiat, ahaoliito 
jiiatiio tliat treata all only acconling to ita worth in the 
aviitini of thiiiga Until a are itiapeLtii ely iliitiea to self 
and dntiia to others Tlie former conretn the iireacrva* 
tion of ai If, w itli pumiitt of .ill th.it iigrecn and avtndanco 
(It all 'hat ditiagruea with nature and rciisnii The latter 
< onicni till ii'latiniia of indii idiiaN socially, who liavo to 
gmdo theiiiHi Ivia lu cording to the ]iriiiii|ilea of their 
H<Ki.i1 nature, iiiid fulfil in one niiothur's ri'ganl all the 
re^’iltant ilntica of juatiic and hniiiaiiity The state la 
hkvwiM- an einanatiou from the aoei.il nature of man 
'I he hiiinratioii of men into a vanity of liostilu atates, la 
a Loiitr,adii tion to the notion of the state , but the entire 
roe ought to forni a single coiiiniiiiiity writli the s.imi‘ 
Iniiiiiplea and laws. Tliiia Stoiiiaiii ongiiiatcA the idea 
•■t eogmojiiihtirui (r ) Tlie piitureof ihr wme mini fnriiis 
the eoiiiliisioii of the teaching of tin* Stoics Tina, as 
{latteni and model for action, is to he a representation of 
the ideal ol iirtiie in its most rigonnis form, and of tliu 
.ihs'ihitu felicity that is giiea with it. The wise man is 
l» who aitnally ismaeasis a tree knnwhdge of die me 
oiil human tliuiga, os wn 11 as the ahaoliite moral purcep- 
tii I and atiaiigth th< t (low from it, .iiiil who hy laiiiso 
•|ii' la; iinitia in liiiiihi If eiory roiiiiivaldu perfection of 
liiiiiiiiity Any iiioic s|iciidl rcili/ation of this ideal 
-i' Ilia jiarailoxii d, as amh disoliiti ]>irf~eiliiii is qiiitA 
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iiicaiMibla of union with the itkn of the indinduaL 
I’rcciHPly here, howc\ cr, the Stoics laid most stress, inns- 
miu 1 i as the elevation of the subject to virtue, a virtue 
th.it IS jinre and entire, is the postulate that pervades 
tin II whole Lthital system, and spccilically distiuf;uishes 
it from the Anstoteliaii rcfinisition of merely indivulual 
.ind rcl itivu virtiica The u isc man, they saiil, knows 
.ill that there is to know, and understands it better than 
any o,iu else, hetauae ho possesses a true constitution of 
aoiil, and a true kuowlcdj'e of the nature of things lie 
alone IS the true atatcsiiiaii, lawgii cr, orator, eiliicator, 

I I III! , jioit, jihysiLian , whilst the nirwiso man remains 
alu.ais r,aw and uiiforni(.d, let him jiosacHa uhat ac- 
ijiiin Hants he may 'J'lic wise man is without fault or 
filling, .as he aluays uses rt'ason, and thinks all in its 
r.itioii il connexion On the same account, nothing eiir- 
piises, iiulhiiig tcrririCH him , he falls not into weakness 
nr jiassioii lie alone is the true fellow citizen, fellow* 

III in, kinsman, and friend, liecaiise he alone perfectly 
knows and fiillils tho duties which thc>sc relations in 
voire In the same way, the wise man, as he possesses 
the good ns his own law within himself, is free from all 
r< ati i< tioii of external law and estahlishcd oliscrvanec 
he IS king, lord of his action, for from the same cause ho 
IS nsponsilile only to himsilf \o less free is he, by his 
character and his virtue, in reference to business and 
voi itnni , he r in move with case in evurv sphere of life , 
he IS ri< II, for he c in priaiiic himself all that he wonts, 
and disjienso with all that ho is without , he is hapjiy 
iinilei all circiinist.nn es, for he has liapiuncBB in liinisulf, 
III his Millie The unwise, again, do not in truth possess 
nil the intiTiial niid extern il goods which they siaiiii and 
siijipose tlieinsrlvcs to possess, because they jiosscss not 
the iiidispeiis.iblu condition of true kapinness, perfection 
of soul III this tiuiiight, that inner moral integpty is 
tho maa.'Bs,ary basis of all i|U.ililicatioii for action and of 
all true happiness, lies the truth of this Stoical doctrine. 
It etiiiilly display s the abstraction, however, in which 
the whole system is involved , tins wisdom is an unreal 
ideal, as indeed the Stoics theiiiselv es lulmittcd , it is a 
general notion of perfection which, inapplicable to life, 
proves that its supporters had only one sidcdly ailoptcd 
for pruicijile the iiiiivenality of siibjcctivity The suh 
jeot, that IS, if formerly only an acaiideiit of the state, 
IS now to be alisolute But just so Ins reality ilisajijie.irs 
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into tlie mist and vapour of an abstrart idoaL The munt 
of the Stoic philosophy, ne\erthoIcss, is that, in an ago of 
nun, they held fast by tho moral idea, and, tliroiigh ix- 
cliision of the iiohtical element from iiioialit^, estab 
lulled the latter aa an md^ndont special siivuco 


Will — Kpieureanum. 

N EAItliY inntoiiiporanconsly with the Stoa, or a 
little railior, there arose the KiHLiircan sclioul 
Its founder, E]iicitrua, the son of .in Atlioiiiin ulio li.id 
viiiigrated to .Samos, was burn 342 n c, six yi'ars ,ifti'r 
the death of I’l.ito Of his youth and cnltiira little that 
IS trustworthy is known In his thirty sixth >eir, liu 
opened at Athens a philosoplm .il si bool, u\ er u IiilIi he 
piaisided till his death (in the }eir27ll n c ) Ills dw 
eijiles and adherents foiniid i priiate society, winch was 
held togitlier by a elose tu of frieml'hip (ifter Alex 
.inder soiial life comes now in place of the f dliiig poli- 
tic.d life) Kpieiirus hiiiisulf tompareil his soiicty to that 
ot tho Pythagoreans, though it ploiod not, like theirs, 
its iiieaiis 111 a (.omiiioii fund, siiiie, .is l',pii.uriu wu 
.aci iistnined to say, one true fiiciid iiiiist trust another 
true friend Epicurus's iiiond character h.as been fre- 
qmntly sssailed , but hia life, aeisinliiig to tho most 
ereillblo tustiiiioiiy, w.u in every ros|H.ct bl iineless, and 
he himself alike amiable and estimable Much of wliat 
IS niiortcd about the oflciwno seiuiiality of the Epicn- 
reaii sty is in general to he cniisidered caliiiiiiiy Kpi 
iiiriis wrote a groat in.iiiy works, iiioro even than Aris 
tilth, Kss only than Cbrysijipiis He hiinSLif prcpanil 
the way for the disajqie iramc of Ins grcati r works, by 
iidiiLiiig the Sinn of his phiheiopliy to short i xtracts, 
whisli he ru< oiiinii lull d Ins di-cijilrs to git by roti 
'lliLSu cxtriits li.i\u been for the luost part pnsirml 
to ns 

'I 111 tiiideiicy of rpiuinis is any d stun lly iliiiriuli r 
/■d in Ills ilelinition of pin usophy He dii ominated it 
ill .actiMly wliicii nali/ia .1 hippy lile tliroiigli nb is iiid 
iigiinicnts It has essenti illy for linn, tin rctori, a pric 
til il ohjts.t, and it n suits, as he disins, 111 rtbns 
wbnh arc to tuaoh ns h iw to .attim to a lib ot filiiity 
'file r'pieiircins did, indue<l, secept the usual diMsiim of 
philosophy into logic (lalkd caiioini. by tlieiii), pliysns 
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and ethics Hut logic, liinituil to the iniiRtigatma ol 
the cnturia of tnith, uai coiuuilcred l>y them only as 
ancillaiy to physics. l*fayBics, again, existed only for 
ethics, in nnler to secure men from those vain terrors of 
empty fiUea, and that superstitious fe.ar uhicli might 
obstruct their happinc'sa fn hpimireanism, we have 
still, then, till llireo ancient parte of pliilnsophy, but in 
reverse order, logic and pbysii ^ Iwing oiilj in Ihu sera icu 
of ethics To this last wc shall limit the present cx]>ori- 
tion, the others bung but of small scientific interest, 
and the physics especially, while very incomplete and 
incoherent in theiiiselvis, bcuig iiotliing but a return to 
the atoms of Democritus 

With Anstotlc and tliu other pbilosopheni of bir time, 
Epicurus, as said, sought the sumwiuiii Ai>»i/in in fi lu ity of 
life. Hut happiness iii Ins an w consists in nothing but 
pleasure Viitiic, he ib elarcs, can h.a\u no value in ilnrl/, 
but only so far as it oflers us <nnii thing — ,an agreeable 
life Tlio ipicdion now, then, is tho more exact dcfiiii 
tion of pleasure, and hero Kpn unis dilfera in csscnti d 
jKiints from his prcslictsisoni tho Cjn lines (coniiiare 
XIII J) {n ) While tristippus \iewiil tho pleasuro of 
tho nioiiient os the ohput of hum in ilfort, Kjiiiiinis 
holds this ohjei t to lie the iH'nnaiii lit tninipiil satisfac 
turn that IS tliii enduring condition of an entim life 
True pleasiin', tin ii fore, is a subject of ciilculation and 
relleetion Miny a jiIcMsurc must he rejiitul, as jin*- 
panng us only pain , iiiiiiy a piiii must In .icci’jiteil ns 
prejianiig us only a giai.di r ]ile,asiire (A ) As the w iso 
mau seeks his siiiireiiie goml nut fur tlie iiioniint, hut fur 
tho uholo of life, Hjiintual joy and koiiow, uliieli, as 
nieiiiory and liojie, eiiiliraee the past and the future, 
evidently (I.11111 iiion' of his cniisiili ration than the 
fleshly pKcasiini and jiaiii aihieh aie only ti iiii<ni,ii} 
Hut the jn\ of spiiit eon ists 111 the imjicitiirliahle ti m 
qilllllty of the wi'e in in, iii tin In ling of Ins iiiin r sinitli 
of Ills snpi. Mill iti to the Idons of file I'hiis Ijiniiiiis 
could truly saj tli.it it is Inltir to he sid with reason 
than witliont re.ison glid , ind tint the wise man iii.a> 
exist III liap|iiiiess eieii iiii'il tuitiiiis ^ ly, it \\ is 
aIIow,ahlu for liiiii (in this a true followi r of AiiKtotli) 
to place pleasure and liap|>iiiei,s m the closist niiion with 
virtue, and iiiaiiila.ii the one 'o he iiisi lunli’e from the 
other, h,i|i|uiicss iiiipossiMc wi'lomt \iitne, and cirtiie 
imjnuisihle williont li ip|ii'’''ss I ,<i thi‘ same n asnn. 
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fnrniUhip wu to liim, though hclil by tho Cyronim 
to be luperfliiona, • chief means of happiiicn , and tbii 
it IS as an endunng, life*gladdcning, life L>mbcllisliini> 
union of congenial naturee, and as confcmng so a lasting 
•latisfaction which the joys of sense can not procure, 
(r) When other hcilonuts* declared the positiie feeling 
of pleasure, raised, too, to the highest pitch of intensity, to 
be the higlicet good, Epicurus, keeping before him the 
IMssibility of a wcll'being that should extend over the 
uholc of life^ could not i^frce with them Uo dcmamls 
not for a happy life die most exquisite plcasiiroa , he 
•econunenila, on yie contrary, sobriety and temperance, 
contentment with httle^ and a life generally in accord 
with nature. Ila protests against the false intcriirctation 
of his doctnne, that represents him to recommend as tho 
greatest good the sensual enjoyments of the voluptuary 
and the debauchee , ho boasts to he willing to vie with 
Jupiter himself m happiness if allowcil only plain brcail 
and water; and he even ahhun those gratificaliuiia 
which necessitate expense, not jicrhaps for their own 
aakca, but for tlio evils with which they am .attended 
Not, indeed, that the Epiourean sago will li\c like a 
Oynie * ho will enjoy wherever he can lianiilossly enjoy , 
ho will also endeavour to procure himself tho mc.ain <il 
living with decency and comfort. Still the wise man 
dispense with these finer enjoyments, even though 
nut obliged to do so, for he possesses within hiiimclf the 
greatest of his satisfactions, he enjoys within himself the 
tniest and the most stable joy, — tmnqiullity of soul, 
impassibility of mind In opjiosition to the pi»iti\e 
pleasure of some hedonists, the theory of Epicurus vnils 
rather m the recommendation of negative pleasure, so far 
as he regards freedom from pain as already pleasure, and 
advises the efforts of thessge to bo jirefcrably directed to 
tho avoidance of the disagreeable. Man, says Rpiciinis, 
n altrays plotting in his heart not to suffer or to fiar 
pom , if he has occomjilishcd this, nature is satisliid , 
positive delights cannot augmert b.apianGs<i, but only 
tompUcate it. Happiness to him, scconlingly, is siiiin'- 
tliing iimplo, and easy to bo attained, if man will hut 
follow nature, and not destroy or iiiibitter fur Inniself 
his ow n life by inorlinate demands, or else by tho foolish 
fe ir of evils in supposition To the evils w Inch wo are 
lut to dread, belongs^ before all, dcatli. It is no evil not 
to ’ive And so the wise man fears uut >l<",tli. In fon> 
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nhii’h most iiitii tremble for if nc are, it is iint^ 
if it IS, we are not , when it is present we feel it not, 
for it IS the end of all feclmg, and what cannot harm us 
when present, that need not trouble us m the future 
Tlie tCMliiiig of Epiciiriia tends ever miUed to enjoin the 
puro subjective endeavour tJ secure fur the indiiiiliial 
(wain and luntintmcnt in life, he knows nothing of a 
moral destiny in man , but he has enimbled the antique 
conception of pleasnre to the full of iLs cnixicity 

Kpiciiriis crowns hisfpiiicral iiewby hisdoctnne of the 
goils, to w hoiii lie njiplics his iiUal of hapjiinesa The 
gods lead, he thinks, in human form, but without human 
wants, and without piTinanent bislics, iii the emjity 
intemiNicis of the infinite worlds, an uutmiibleil, unalter 
abb life, whose bliss is insiistiqitible of increase From 
tins bliss of the gisls he infers that they can have nothing 
til do with the Biijicrintendcm e of our aifairs . for bliss is 
jivaLu, they trouble neithir themselves nor others, and 
tlicrufnru they are not lo lui reganlcd as ohjecta of super 
HtitioiiH and disqiiii ting terrors Tin su inert goils of Kpi- 
eiiriis, these iiii{s<rtnrlinble and yit unstable hirnis, these 
linilii s wbiih are not bodies, do, iiiileiil, lit in but pooilv 
with the rest of the sjstem , still it is the happiness of 
man that is < onsiilti’d here also the gods are ills irini d 
of till ir ternini, ■mil jet jiresenid in siiili mislilusl shape 
as senes ritlnr to eonlirm than refute the Fpiiurean 
< n > il 


XIX — Stiplicmm nnil tiu Liittr AnuUmt/ 

rid Ml I oikIiisioii of .ill these Hiibjei til eteiiili iieiea is sn/i- 
I lit mil, iiiiiiiifestiiig it'sdf III the loiiiplete destriietiun 
of the bridge bctwien subjeet and objiit, in tlipdeniial of 
ill iibjeLliia kiinwledgi*. siienie, tiiitli, in the Loiiyihte 
rLlireinent of the sage into hiinsi If ,aiid Ins siibji ■ file ex 
perieiiia* but there is a distiiutioii between the elder 
SI eptii isiii, the 1 iti r \e idi iiiv and siibsi i|iiciit seeptii isin 
I Tiik FI liM. Si 1 1 III I'.M - 'llielieidofthi oMir8Ce]itli.s 
IS Pjirlio of Kins •! i"iiUiiiporir> of Iri'totle Oiir ibiif 
iiiforniant in re<gaial to I'l rrlio’s npiiiions, is, - he liiiiis> It 
having left nothing in writing, — his ibseiple and ailhercnt 
Tiinon of Pliliiis, the satiiist or silhigrapliist (author, 
that IS, of iwatirieil |uHinoii the whole of (in.i.k pliilo 
aoplij opto the* *<iiie) I'iie teiuleiiij of tin. si sieptiiaJ 
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pliiliwophen nos, liko th.it of tliu Stiuoii anil I 
proximately a practical one philoanphy bIiiII roiuliut iii 
to happiness But to li\e happy, ue must Uium him 
things are, ami hnu, consequently, mc must relite om 
slIics to them They ausweriHl the lirst c|iU'stion in this 
way Wli.at things leilly'are, lies heyoiiil the spin re of 
iiur knnnieilge, aini.u uc |irrcei\u not things is tiny in, 
hut only ns they apjiear to us to he , nnr iilras of them 
arc neither true nnr f.ilsc, anything ilehmte of anything 
eannot he said Xeither onr pcrecptiuus nor our iile.ui nf 
things teach ns .anything true . the opposite of eieiy pro 
position, of every enunciation, is still {wssible , anil heme, 
in teganl to one ami tlio same thing, the contrailn.tiirt 
views of men in gcncr.al, .and of professeil pliilosophers in 
{■articular In tins iinpoasilnlity of any ohjoitiic knou 
leilgi , of science, the true rcLitinii of the {iliilosojihi r to 
things IS enfate suspense of ymlgment, eom|iIete reset n 
of all {lositivc opiniiin In ordti to aioul all ilelimli. ev 
pressioiis, the acc(ilica on all OLiasions .i\ iihil thimselns, 
then fore, Ilf iloiihtfnl {ihrases it is {lossihle, it mu hi, 
(icrha{ia, as it seems to me, I knou nothing for mt iiii 
(to uliiih they larofiilly nddcil, nnr do I know eieii thin 
hr certain tli.at 1 know iiotliii g foi i irt iin) In this sns 

{lensc nf juiIgmont,thuy beln ml their |>rii tii il i ml, h ippi 
ness, nttaineil for, like ashmlow, im|ii rtiirh ihilitv of soul 
follows rreediini fiom judgment, .is if it ui le ,i gift of foi 
tune, lie u ho has adiijitul the siejitii.al mood of tliniight, 
lives ever in ]H.'.ve, uitlioiit can .and uithnnt ilisin, m 
a pure apathy that knows neither of goisl nor evil lie 
tween health and ilisc.aiio, Iictwcrn life .and de.atli, ililTen iili 
there IS mine — in this shier antithi sis, I’yrrlio is iinih r 
stniiil to ha\o enuneiateil thi 'xiom of m ejitiral i|Mtliy 
It lies 111 the iiatiiri of tin '...ise that tlie hiijiIiis oh- 
taincd the matter nf tliiir iinii liisions chiilly hy im iiis 

of ,% {lolinill.il lllSlUSsIUU Ut till MIMS .lllll IIIMslligl 
tinns Ilf the ihiginatists Itiit thi ir Hii{i|iiii’tiiig grniiiiils 
were shal lull, ami .a{i(n,irt ■ l» (iirtly ill ili i tii .il 1111111111 rs 
ri ailily nfuteil, and {i irtly i m{iti siihth tn s 'In tin uhh r 
are{itU'M IS ascrilii d the i iii{>loyiiii nt iif tin folluu mg ti ii 
Hi I {itiial tni{HH(|iii Ills or irgiiin* iits), uliii h Inmi i ir, iii n 
pnilubly colleitid anil {Hifiitid, m illo r hy riirhunor 
I'lnioii, hut hi ^ItnesiiIeDiiis, nlm, as it a(i{ii irs, lluiinsln il 
shortly' after Ciiero 'J lie si i {.tu d risi riatiuii of o{iiiiiiiii 
math a{i{H.,al (I ) to the vamtn a of the fii lingHninl sensa 
tions Ilf living liiinga III gem nl , (J ) tu tin liislily .and 
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mental divcnntics <if ini'n, by rcaaon of wine li tilling ap> 
pear dilTcrent tu dilTurent iterauni , (d ) to the varying 
accounts of the senses themselves m roganl to things^ 
anil to the iinccrbiinty as to whether the oigans of sense 
are coiniiotciit or not . (4 ) to the doiicndenco of onr 
perceptions of things on onr ilKrercnt b^ily and mental 
stitcs , IS well as (I } on the \arioiis positions of things 
to us .mil to each other {distantc, etc ) , (0 ) to the fact 
that we know nothing directly, but .ill only through some 
extr-uii'oiu iiiudiiini (air, etc ) , (7 ) tu the vary mg ini 
prcssiuus of the same thing by varying ipiantity, tempera- 
ture, colour, motion, etc. , (8 ) to the dciiendenca of our 
impressions on eustoni, the new and strange affecting us 
dilluruntly from the lummun , (0 ) tu the relativity of 
all notions, jirudicates in general expressing only rel.itions 
of tilings to e icli other or to our perceptions of them , 
(10 ) tu the divenity of the customs, manners, laws, 
religious conceptions, and dogmatiCiil opinions of men 
2. Tub i.Arpn Acaukmv — In consequence of its contest 
with the iitoics, in especial. Scepticism, when introdiiocil 
into the Vlatome school (tint by Areaifaiu^ 316-241), 
obtained greater iiniiortancu than in the contnbutiuiis 
of the I'yrrhunista Hero it sought its mipiiorts pnn- 
eipally in tho authority of the writings of l’l.ato, and 
III the Iroilitioiis of Ins oral tcaclniig Arcesilaus would 
ncivr have been able to assume and maintain Ins chair 
III the Aculciny, hiul he not entertaiiicil himself anil 
ciiiiiiiiiiiiii-nted to Ins duiuples the convn-tion that hi« 
tenet of a suspense of jinlgmcnt was essentially in 
.agreement witlitliiise of Socrates and I’lato, ami that by 
baiiishmiMit of dngiiiitism, bo was iiiily restoiiiig the 
prutino and true dialcetio Bignilii..ition of I'latouism 
Ills abtiiiii w IS further iiifliiein ed by tho oiiposition 
piitertained by him to the li.arsli dogmatism which, 
pretending tu be in every nsinct an improvement on,t1ie 
l*l.itoiiic tcailiing, was but jiist set up lu the Stoa. 
llunio tlic reiuirk of Cucro tint Arcesilaus directed all 
Ins Mciitn.d and pukiiiiiil attacks against Zeno, the 
founder of tliii btoa. He particiil iily disputed the Stoic 
theory of cogintiun, alleging against it that even false 
|icrceptiuiia may induce iicrfei.t com ictinii, that nil per- 
ception, indccil, Icails only to opinion, and not to know 
Imlge os such Acconlingl/, he iKincd the existence of 
any criteriun bv whiik tnith might be acmraUly dis- 
cnminatial \\ liatev rr tiiitb our opiiiiniis nii.dit contain. 
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wl could luMr, he thou;:1it. In- mt-iin i>l ii U u.ia iii 
thu BciiHc tli.it he Biiid, * We cm know notliiiij;, not v\on 
this itself, thit nc know nothing* In the nioril spluio, 
IioncvcT, in the 1o\c of the gooil ,ind the hatred of tho 
Inad, ho dcni.mdod thit rrc shmild folloiv thu coiir«i' of 
prohability, tluat toiirso nluicl> that showed for itsolt thu 
must and tho he^t loasniis so aie should .act ii.,htl} .and 
hohiippy, lurthatn.as the course ot action uhiihaccurdcd 
with rensun and the natiiiu of things l>f tho suhsc>|uent 
leaders of tho Ne» Ac iilciny we cm iiientiuii here only 
('artuadet I'JO) whose whole philosoph}, houeicr, 
almost cxclusiicly consisttal in his polimic ngaiiiit thu 
logic, theology, and phjsics of the Stoics Ills positiao 
contnhiitioii was an .ittcnipt to intnidiicu ,a dottriiie of 
method fur prohahlc thought, or a theory of philoRoi>hical 
probahihty which shouhl detcnninu thu v,iriniis giiulcs of 
it, for to Caiuc.ailes also pruhahihty m.is .i uetessity iii 
praotic.al life L.itcr still, the Acaileinv teiidid more, m 
a retrograde direction, to an eclcctiiu dogiiutic dm time 
3 liAriR StirricisM - Sceptuism jiroper u is once 
more ruM\ ud lit the tiiiiu of thu told lUihiiu of (imk 
philosophy Of this ]icnoil the most iiii[Hirt.uit sceptics, 
ur at leist pminuters of m eplicisin, in> ^hne^ul<‘mll>l, 
Aiirijipa (liter than .l.iicsidciims, and uho princiiKilIv 
insisted on the ncccs.-<ity ot Icaaiiigiiothmg uithuiit proof, 
at the same time that the pr<inf itself diiii.indcil again 
proof, .mil HO oil ud mil Sirlnx A’ui/ori 

cus (a Uiick phisii.1111 tint is, ul tin l.iiipiiii .il Hcct), 
who liieil pniihalily iii the fir»t hilf of the third century 
after Christ. Thu hot is thu most lunsnleralile, is wu 
liossess from him two wiitiiigs of gi iiiiiiit I'lstorii .il \.iliii> 
(the Pyrrhtmte Ilyiitili/iMjtea in threu liookH, and liis wink 
Adurut'i UiU/u uKilii'ii III iLicii), in wliicli liu liis cx 

I ioiliidcd nt lull all lli it iiiciciil 'ccpticisiii coiild coiiliiic to 
Jiiijg fiirw ud a; mot i iliiiity in kiiuiilnlgu 


\ \ - / ' atuMIIIIH 

rillfll lliiiniiis inn i.u Inn of llo’ir iiw ii in tlo ile\e- 
I liipniuiit if pi l.iM'iliy \fti r in iiit< n it in Cn i k 
philusoi'liy .mil 'di r it'in' In’gan iiiiinig them,- after tlio 
einliassy t>> >iomc, mi the put i>f VtluiH, uf tliu tlino 
distiiigulHlii d n I n ■'I lit itiii s il Vito riiltiin .lud i In 
i|io*iier. t nnii i.li c tie \i id. on. I iit'.liiis Lin* l*i riiia. 
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tetic, and Diugcnea the Stoic, — and after the closer 
coiinexiun of the two States in consequence of tlio con 
scrsuin (a few }<.an later tlian the einliass>) of GrccLo 
into a {iroviiiCL of Rome, almost all tliu more important 
Greek systems of philosophy, esjiccially the Kpiciiruan 
(Lucretius) and the Stoic (Seiidia), flourished and found 
mllirruiits •unoiio the Ruuisiis, 1>ut without icLCivino from 
them any a<.tii.il pliilosophicsd improvement. The nni 
venial Lli.ir.iLter of the Jtiuiiin jihilnsophiring is eclec- 
ticism, whiili itry stiikingl) cxhihits itailf in the case 
of the most important and iiiihiential of philosophital 
writers among the l<uui.itiH, Cnero Ruvertheless, the 
]iapiilnr philosophy of this and other thiiiki rs of a similar 
iieiit IS not, despite its want of nnginality, inikqamdcncy, 
and rigour, to be too lightly istiinatcd , for it Ictl to the 
intnidiu tioii of philosophy as a cnnutitiiLiit cleiniiit in 
culture generally 


XXI Xeo-Plattmitm. 

I N Ntii rialoiiisiii the spiiit of antiquity Hindu its last 
desperate attempt at a philosupliical moiiisni whiih 
should put an end to the dualism hetneeii suhjeetiMty 
and ohjcetivily It makes this attempt on the one hand 
fniin the position of siilijiitiMty, and stinds in this re 
siK-et on the aaniu ]iliiic with the other l’ost-.\riMtoteIinii 
sulijeetivc philosophies (louip ire XM 7) Un the otlnr 
hand, again, it aims at the istahluhiiient of ohjeitive 
priiniphs III leganl to the highiwt notions of inetaplij su s, 
III regard to the ahsoliite — it anna, iiidiaal, at the estah 
liahiiient of asSHtiinnf alisoliito philosojili}, itinl in this 
n's|iuct IS I I iiiiiiterpart of the IMatouiin \ristotiIian 
pliilosophj, with wliiUi It loiinii ta itsi If extei n illv .il>o 
III jirofeHsnig to he a re\i\al of the pristine I’l itoiitsin 
Du hiith ispiita, till 11 It loiistitiiti a the ilosc of aniliiit 
philiiNO|ih\ , It n pi t M iita till liiial gatln ring iii, lint not 
less the exhaiistioii of iiitnpie thoiighl anil thi di'aohi 
tion of aneient philo-ophi 

The first, and, at tin aann tiim the moat important 
ri'prcsentatii I of Xio IMatniiiHin, la I'htitiiuii vf Lyiopolis 
III Kg>]>t He w.u I disciple of Aiiiiiioiuiis Sanaa, who 
taught I'latoiiie pliiloaopb) at .Mexuidna in the begin- 
ning of the tliinl ceiitiiiy, hut h ft hehiiiil him nothing in 
writing 1‘liitiiius (JO.'i 27<t ad> taught philoaunli) at 
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Kdiiiu from tlic at:'-’ forty Ho bu id 

1 Ronea of hastily wiittcn, ill comu-itiMltriitatos, nhich, 
aftur bis death, and in nliodienoc to hia diroitioiis, I'lw 
pinini, the most celebintcd of his diMitili-s (born ‘J.ld, 
liiiigbt also at Uoiiie pbihoioiihy and cloiiurnrp), arringeil 
and edited in six Kniiead/ ((larts cniiRistiiig of nine hooks 
e.icli) From liome and Vlexindria, tlie Nen I l-itonism 
of PI <tmiiR passi'il, in the fourth eeiitiiry, to Athena, « here 
it establishoil Itself in tho Acailcmi Among the Xeo- 
Platoniats of the foiiitli ccntnrj, I'oiph^ry’s dini]ilc 
lamhluliun, among tlioic of the fifth /Voi/im(41^ IS'i), 
IinaacRicd |>ie i iiiinoiitly the nR|ii.it of the school With 
the disaj I earaiiee of Paomism Indore the tiiiim|ihnnt 
adiaucc of C'liiiatiaiiitj, this last hhiBRom of (iriek philo- 
sophy, ir the ionise of the Hixth cnitiiry, f-idiil too 
Thu coniinon iliaraiteiistic of the whole of the Nio- 
I'latonic ]ihilosophers is the tenileiiij to enthiisi isni. to 
thiosulihy, and thenrgj The must of them addiitiil 
thcmseliis to sorciry, niid themoro eminiiit profcaseil to 
tiijoy diMne conimuiiiL'ition'), to foresei the fnlnn>, and 
to ]H!rfonn miMiIes. The) bore thi>insil\is thin as 
hiernphnnts quite "j much as philo8o|>hirs , with tin 
niimistak.ihle endiaiour to foniid — ns I’agiii antitype of 
Christianity a phiIn>io|ih) wlinh should he at the sime 
tune a uniiersal riligion In the foUowing cxposilioii ol 
Ncn Platonism we loiilme onrsiKcs more partliiilarly to 
Plutiiins 

(n ) Thk Si lurriiVK (’oMiiiioaoK hUwrASV - The re 
suit of the pkihiauphii d atUiiipts that hail prciedud Ni o 
I'l itniiiHiii W.IH sii]itiiiani, rceognitioii of the iiiailrquaiy 
Ilf the Stull and the hpiiiireiii wisiloni in the praitiie ol 
life, an alisoliitely lugatiiu illation to ill iMisitii ■■ then 
iitiial aiquisitioiiR Riit scPiitiiiHin was in this wa\ 
brought on') to the contrary of what itniinedat It li.iil 
aiii)e<I at Loiiijiletu ap>ithy on the part of tlic sagi', lint 
what it was brought to was tho iimssity of a perpitnal 
opposition III refutation of all positiie allegations, not the 
rcijusc whiili w.aa to followr siepliiisin, hut an iinaiqicas 
alile uiiriit This ahsu'iitc dis]H ai eof i fiiisiionsiii ss that 
striius to alisnlute pi icu louldleul only to tin longing 
to be find from tins ■Iispi.u.c itsi If, tin longing for ,1 
coiiihiaiou that, scinrc from mry siiptn.il ohjntjoii, 
ahoiild absolutely satisfy This longing for alwolnti- 
truth found its histuriial expnssion in Nio I’latonisin 
Lhi ludii kin il SI eks to bfa.oiiii iiiaHtir of tin .ihsoliiti 
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to einbnitu it, to hulil it luimcibatcly within hiinsult, that 
18, to attain to it, not thion"li olijpctiie knowledge, not 
tlinnigh any dialectiLiI Init directly through hu 

own inner myaticnl siibjcrtiic cvnltation, in the form of 
immediate vision, of ecstasy Knou ledge of the true, 
Plotinus maintaiua, is not nnif by proof, not by any in- 
termedmting pmeess, not so that objects remain outside 
of him who knows, but so that all iliirurLiicu between the 
knowing and tlie known disappears, it is a iisioii of 
reason into its on n self , it is not u i- w ho hai e vision of 
reason, but re.ison that lias i ision of its own self , in ui> 
other iiianiiur can fruition of it Is: re,islied Xay, cicii 
this visiaii of n .csuii, within w hu h subject and object are 
ntill ojiiMsed to caih ot’icr as dilK i-uiit from Cisch other, 
iiiiiat itself Im! troiisecndul Tlic siiiircnic ihgree of eog- 
iiitiou IS vision of the sitpnnie, the single pnnoiple of 
things , III which all sejiantiun between it and the sonl 
ceases , in wliii h this latter, in ilii me rapture, tom lies 
the aluinlntc itself, feels itsidf lillisl liv it, ilhiininst'sl 
by it, lie wlio has attiimd to this vent ibli union uilh 
(lod, dcsjiises heneifortli even that pure> thought w huh 
hu formerly huc'd, liecanse it w.is still aftir all only a 
inovcineiit, and prt siijijkiscsI a diircrciico betw t c n the seer 
and the seen 'I'his mjstual absorjilion into diMiiity 
or the One, this traiiee or Bwmming into the absolute, 
IS wluit gives ao peenliar a < b ir.w ter to Neo PKituiiism 
,is o] posed to the (Ircik pliiloso) ihieal sj stems pri>ixir 
(A) I'lii' CosMii'xi. I'lciM ii>i m — In rinse roniiuxion 
with tins r iptiiru theory of tliu Meo-I’litoiiies stands 
their dnetn lie of three csismual piiimples. To the two 
already assiiiiud eosmieal pnnujiles of ,i (world-) soul 
and a (world) reison, they addul a third and higher 
|irinciple, as ult invite unity of all iliirerenees and contra- 
rieties, in winch, consequently (siinjily to hu this), diflcr- 
cnes) must be resohed into the pure siniplieity of ossciitial 
Iwiiig Iteoson is nut tins mniple pi iiieijile, for in it the an- 
tithesis of thinking, — of thinker and thoiiglit, and of the 
movement from the first to the Lest, — still exists , reason 
has tlio nature of the many m it , hut the one ns pnn- 
eaplc must prccLsle the' nianv (unity jirecedu variety); if 
then them is to 1 h' a unity of the toUlity of being, 
reason must be transcended fur the absolute one This 
pnmal being is now vanoudy named by rintiiiiis ; lie 
rails it tlio iirat, the one, the guiul (sro xn' 4 /), what 
stuula •diove the Incut (the lieiut dis.i|i|n .li s foi him into 
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an occcaaor} notion of ri'aiioii, anil tonus, ui.itnl uilli 
ivason, in the co-onlinaiion of the Iii^hrat iintidiis nuly 
the second stop or grade), nanii's tnil\ throiigli uhirli 
Plotinus hopes not adeqiiatch to pvpress the ii itnre of 
that pnmitire one, hut only’ iignratively shadmt it nut 
Tlionght and will lie allont it not, buc.aiiii' it is iii uant 
of nothing, can reqiiin. nothing, it is not eneigy lint 
above energy, life is not a pmlicite of it , imtlimg benit, 
no thing .vid no being, none of the most iiniiers.il i.ile 
gories of Iieing can be attnlmtiHl to it , all other m gatiic 
di tcnniiiatiuns are inconi|H‘tent in ils regani in Mluirt, 
it IS soiiiething iias|ic.ak.ihle, iiiitliiiikable I’lutiiiiis is 
nliolly bent on thinking Ins lirst prineiple ns alwnliili- 
iimty, cxdudent of .all and eiery detcnniii.ateiiess that 
mould only rendir it liuiti*, ami thenfore, as in itxill, 
independent of all connexion nitli i\ try thing else He 
IS unable to maintain this ptin abstrai tioii, homeier, 
when he sets hinisilf afteriiaids to shoii bo» from the 
first principle lliiie iKaoine or eminde all the othus, 
and primarily the tuo otlui loamn il oiits In older to 
obtain a beginning for bia theory of enianation, he linils 
himself cam]]elled to assiuiio and tn think his lirst tiriii- 
ciplo, in its reUtinn to the second, is a ure,iti\o or gene* 
rativo one 

(c) Tub NkoPiaiomi Tiifom ok I'minmion — 
Kvery such theory, aiitl the Nui Platonic -is iiell, aasiiiiips 
the world to be an cflluciiia or enaili ition of (Sod, in siieli 
manner that the remoter ein in,ttiiin jHisseases t vi r .1 lorn r 
degree of perfection than tbit mliiili preciHles it, anil 
represents consequently the totality of cxisteina* .as n 
dcsrending senes. Fin., sais i'lutiniis, eiiiitN In it, snow 
cold, fragrant bodies exhale iHhiun*, .and m ry nrgaiii/ist 
licing, so soon os it has rt-adiid inatiuity, gcnerati s 11 li.at 
IS bke lb In the same iiianncr, tin all-piTfPLt and eter 
nal, in the exubersnee of its ]icrfictinn, iKirniits tn 1 nia> 
iinte /roiii itsilf mh.at is eqindly iierl.istiiig and next itsi If 
the best, — reason, which is the iiumadiaU* iiliixiiin, tin 
cctype of the pnmeval one Plotinus is rich in innageH 
to ipakc it conceiiable tli.at, in tins eiins'.iiin or jimdiic 
tion of reason, the one lo.a'a nothing and nowise meiki ns 
itself After the one, n.ii«m iioHsinses the gn ilist per- 
fictinn It enntau s mithia itself the uiirM of nbas, tin 
•ill of immutable, iiribahlo Iieing Of its siihliiint} iinl 
gl.iri »e may gam souie conception, if we attcntivdy 
iiiiisidi I tlie morlil of «• n^i it 1 i.istni s.h and in 1 Miiin 1 in e. 
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the liannuny of ite e\Lrla.Htiiig mutinii, anil then cli‘\»ti 
oiir tlioiiglits to ita archttytie, to the hemg of the iiitul- 
hgible worhl, contcmplatiii); intelligible thinga in their 
pure iin{ii ruhahle emenci', aiul ‘icknovirlpfiging iiitulligence 
as their creator anil pnacrarr In it there is iiii past, no 
future, but only an < ti i iiaP preacnti and no inure any 
iliMileiliii ai of Hpice tluin any cliangcablcncss of time, 
It la the trill, iteriiity uliieli tinio but cnpiis As reason 
Iriim the one, so fruiii rea.anii again, anil equally without 
lIi iiigu oil Its p II t, there cinan,ttu8 the eturii.i! soul of the 
worlil 'riiis soul H the tct}]ie of reason lilleil with 
II.1SOII, it n.ah/is the latUr in a uerhl without it re 
presents the iih as in external sensible matter, wIiilIi 
(iiiatti t,, uni|u ililiuil, inileliniti‘, non luLiit, is, in the seale, 
the lost mil loui st of emanations In this manner the 
uni\irs.il soul is the fasliinner of the iisible world, form 
iiig it as material copy of its on ii self, iienetniting anil 
.inimating it, anil moving it m circle The aeries of 
emanatiiiiis ihisi s here, then, and we have reached, as was 
the intoiitioii of the tin nry, in an uninterrupted desceiit 
from liighi st to lowest, what is but a copy of true being, 
the world of sense 

The iiiiliiiiliial souls, hke the soul of the world, are 
am|ihibin betn ei n the higher clement of reason and the 
lower of siuise now inaolvcil in the latter, and the desti 
lues of the latter, and now turning to their sonreu, reason 
Kniiii the world of reason, whuh is their true and proper 
home, they halt ilescendeil, c.arh at its appointeil time, 
nliiitaiitly oIh'iIii lit to .an uinir nieessity, into the cur 
piire.d World, without, howcicr, wholly breaking with 
the world Ilf nil as ratliirtlui are .at unco in both, even 
.as a riy of light toiulies at nine the siiii and the earth 
Oiir iiH'itioii, therefore — and here we n'.aih again the 
point from which, in the i.x|iositii>ii of the Keo llatonic 
philnsiqiliy, we started— can only be a turning of our 
senses .and our eiiile Hours to our home in the world of 
the ideas, cmaiiiiiKitinii of our Inittor self from the bond- 
age of matter, tlinuigh inortilic.ition of sense, throngli 
fiscesM (Ini e in the ideal world, howeiLr, that reflexion 
of tlio prim il liL.aiitifiil .iiid goml, niir soul reaches thence 
the iiltiiiiite end of eviry wish .iiiil lunging, ccatatio 
vision of the one, iiiiioii with OimI, unconscious alworp- 
turn — disajipcarani e — in Owl 

'Hie Nco I'latoiiic |ihiliisnphv. it will now lie seen, u 
iiiiuiisiii, and the i.nnU'li.tioii eoiiw.quontl\ , of .tiiiuiiit 
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■ SO far as it uoiiM r«.iliiiv the totality of liom^ 
to n sinjili iiltim-iti.* gniiiiiti As iMi' liioti'\or. to tiiiil 
its biehost ]wiiicii>lo, from uhuli all tlio rest arr i1i riM'd, 
not tlinuigli Holf-> oiisciousnisa ami ii itiiril r.itioii il ex 
liIanatiDii, but oiilj through dstas^, ui^stit aiiuiliilation 
of Bi'lf, asco«i8, thciirg), it H a ilosporato u\erKi|>iiig of 
all aiul, (.uiiscqut'iiti), the suit <li atructiuii ut ancwiit 
|>hilusuph} 


X \ 1 1 — fhi M'Miii/tf and Sl/ioIiikIii >*m 

• 

rilHh I lit l<li IN fni’A — ^'Ihuilnraftrrot (iri'ili iiitj lliv 
^ tiial lifl> .It the tilin' of its f iirost Miiom \i is tlio ilinot 
til (wtiili iicc of the siilijict on tiu objoi t (iiatiiiu, thu st iti . 
I to) Tho biuaih bctaeuii thim, Intuii'ii H|iirit ami 
iiatiiro, hul tint jitliigun, tin Kul>jt.i t liul no} sitru 
Ilia toil liimi-clt into hiiiisclt, not >et ioiii|iritii mUil liiiio 
at It lu hii ahsolutv aignitivaii<.i, in los iiiliiiitmlc Afiii 
Mtxamlur the Oruat, with tin ilLtlmc of (im'n, this 
bro.aoh apiiuireil iSiirruiiihiiiig thi> olijuktiiu uorM, hoIi* 
tonacuiusiicai (lit w luck into itself but oiiI> uitli the 
ilomitall «f thu bridgo liutneiii them Truth, .ill eleini iil 
of (liiinitj, must now appear to i ousliousiuhs, not )it 
duly dif/inud, as alien and n.iiinto , and ii fieliiig ot un- 
happiness, of un.ippcasable longing, t.iki the pliLU of 
that fair uuity liettictn spirit and iiiliire whuh had 
licani rharactcristii. of the better perioilu of (.neiaii puli 
lieal and iiitellLetuiil life A Ii't deii|)ii.atu attempt to 
reaih the alienated dnine hie, to bring the tuosidiH 
Mokiitl) together, by iiivaiis of tr.iiiKii mluiit apcciil.ation 
anil osiaitiu iiiortiln' ition, by int iiia of 1 1 st.asy and suuoii, 
Has made bv Xeo I'l itoiiisin , it faih d, .mil .incii lit philo 
Sophy sank in coinph to i xli,iuiitioii, riiiiud iii the itb nipt 
to iiin^ui r (lu ib-iii Chi isti iiiity took up the piobli in 
nay it prod iiiiied foriinin iple the \i ly oh i hIiii Ii on i< iit 
thought h.ul been unable to tl iIizl, ainiuluiLiit of the 
Bill iiati.in (laiiicxs) of Ced, tho siilMt.anti.il unity of (ioil 
and iii.ui That ( bid bi c inie ni.an — is, spi cuLiti vi ly , the 
fiindainciital idea of Cl ristiaiiity, an iiUa hIiiiIi mix- 
(iiessed praciieally , too {aiul Clinsliaiiity from tin liiHt 
liail a practically eligions cliaraetcr), in the rLikniptiiHi 
ii(.oiiciliatiuii) and tliu call fur rugenention (that is, of a 
i>iiri(iuitioii and religions transforniatiuii of maisc in i mi- 
ll jet to the niurtly iiegitiic action of iincmu) Frnrii this 

1 
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J It IS th it nioiiiHiii IiaH runiaiuoil tlio charattor mil the fiin 
■ luiiiiital tciiilLiicy of the «hfilc of moilirii |i)iili>soi)hy 
Ami III truth muiliiii jJiilii«i»iiliy lirgiii at that precise 
1> lint at whii h anuent plnhisophy rnili il the %ith<lra\ial 
III tliniii'ht, of self cnnscinnsncss iiitu its nw n self, tins, 
wIiilIi uos the stanil-imuit Mf\lic pnst AnstotcLan philo- 
sijjihy, criii'ililiiti 1 111 Descartes the starting-point of 
iiiriili rii philii-iiipli^ wliiih aileani cs thi nee to the logical 
ii>iiiliitiiiii Ilf th it •iiililhi iM licyiinil nliich ancient pliiln- 
lopliv II ul til I II 1111.1I1I1 to |I.UW 
‘J Si 1101.ASI II 11M - -(Jill istiAiiity, III tlio A]ioIi>gists of the 
sriiiiiiliuiitiirj' mil tin Mexanilriiic 1 ' atliers, rclateil itself 
II ry early to the ]ihihisiiph} of the time, cspueially Pla 
iMiiisin Till 11, I iti r, IP till ninth century, attempts vere 
iihiile, through Srolm I'n-inm at a 1 oinliin.ition with Xen- 
I’latiiiiiMiii Hut it wis uiily in thu SLCond halt of the 
iiiiililli agi-s, lit friiiii the eleioiith century downwards, 
that there devcln|icd itself — ^in the prii|icr suise — a Clins 
ti III (iliiliian]ihi , till. so-c.illid Sihulastieifm 
Till I h ir liter of Sihol istiiisiii is ciinciliation lietwccn 
iliigiii.i anil thiiiiglit, lictwi on faith >iuil reason When the 
liigiii.i pasKO'i fniiii the Churili,w here it took hirth, into the 
Mihiiiil, ami whiu theology liccumcs a silence treated in 
iiimorMitiis, the interest «f thought roiiios uito Jilay, auif 
.issi I ts its right Ilf n {lining into iiitelligihlencss the iliigiiia 
wliiih Ills liithirtuHtiHiil aluiM ciiiiscioiisness as an oxter 
iial uii<|uesliiiii ilili powii \ series of atUiupta is iiiiw 
iiiaili to pnii me fur tin ituctriiirs of tlio Church the furiii 
Ilf i SI leiititie system Of siiih sisleins tin tirsc is that 
Ilf I'ltiin / iimhiirilHn (il Ilfil) III his four Imiiks of Hu 
t* III IS, I \i nrk M I111 li, oil (hi p lit Ilf 1 iter w Inil islii s, g,i\ e 
rise ill M ry iiiiiiii iniis {iiiiiiiuiitiiiis sMl thesi systinis 
assiiiiiiil IS iiifillilile pri'iipiHisitiiin that the irml of the 
('liiiiili 11 IS .ihsiiliiti II true (no Siliiihutii sjstiin v\cr 
transgn sseil this jm s\ip]sisiliini) , l>nttlie> were all g;uiiloil 
at the miiio (iiiie h\ a ilesin tocompiilieiiil this ti\ calcil, 
piuiiliie truth, to ratioii.ih/e the ilugiiia. “ f'rri/u iil iii 
tillviiiM,'’ this ifirfsia of lnsi/»i, the lieginncr and fouii 
tier of Siliiilastnunn (Isun alu.nt 103 . 1 , Archbishop 11' 
Canlorluiiy from llll 1 ), w.as the watchwnnlnf the whole 
iiuiienieiit In the resiilutiuii of its problem, biholasti 
I'isiii .ipphod, null id, the most biilli.aut, though mostly 
Hilly fiirin i 1 , sjllugistic mut ikss, aiiilgaae rise to irighty 
duetriiial strut tuns, nut unlike 111 ouiiiplnati d bulk to the 
huge ilopiis of tiotlin .inbiteit ire The ii’iiiiieal study 
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af Ariitotlc, named pnr ejceelleiief ‘the philoaoiiher,’ 
who bad several of the most im{)ortant ScIioIaatiiH for 
commentators, and who was lii{;hly iinimlar at tho same 
time among the Arabians (Aiifeiiiiu and liirrixs), sii|i- 
plieil a terminology and schematic points of new for 
method Tho zemth of ^holosticism is constituted by 
these indisputably greatest masters of the art and mcthoil, 
Thomas A^uiiias (d. 1 274, a Dominican), and JJuiis Scotus 
(d. 1308, a Franciscan), — ^the founders of two schools, 
into which tho entire movement was tbeiicefuruanl 
divided , the one proclaiming the iinderHtandiiig ImM/ie- 
liu) as principle, ttie other will (i olunhu) , both through 
this antithesis of the theoretical and the practical prin- 
ciples, leading to two tendencies essentially diiTerciit 
J list here, how c\ cr, the decline of Scliohsticism began its 
zenith was tho tiiniing-point to dissolution The ration 
ality of the dogma, the unity of reason and faith, tins w as 
the (iresupposition tacitly adopted , but tins pnwippositioii 
fell to the ground, and the whole fuiind.itioii of Sclinlaslic 
metaphysics was in principle abandoned, the iiioineiit Duns 
Scotus transfened tlie problem of theology to the practi- 
cal sphere With the separation of theory and practice, 
and still more with the separat'on in nonnnalisni (sec 3) 
(if thought and thing, philosophy bccamo divided from 
theology, reason from faith re,iBon took position above 
faith, above authority (Modem Philosophy), and the n>- 
hgums consciousneaa broke with tho traditional dogma 
(the Reformation). 

3 Rohixalibk A'ln Rvalisw — Hand in hind w itb the 
doiclopment of Scholasticism in general, proceeded that 
of the antithesis between nomtaaltsm and rraltsm, an anti- 
thesis the ongm of which is to be found in the relation of 
Scholaaticiam to the plidoso)' r of Pl.ito and Aristotle 
The nominalists were those ' o held universal notions 
(unuifrsalia) to be mere names, flatus micis, empty con- 
ceptions without reality With iioniinalnoii, there are no 
general notions, no gtntra, no sfrrvs all that is, exists 
only as a singular in its pure indn iduality , and there is no 
such thing as pure thought, but only natural conception 
and Sensuous perception Tho realists again, by example 
of Plato, held firm by the objective reality of the uni ver- 
bals {universaha ante res) The antithesis of these opinions 
-ook form lint as between Rosesbtms and Anselm, the for- 
mer as nominalist, the latter as realist , and it continues 
h-neeforth throiiglioiit the whole course of Scholostieism. 
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Then, began, however, m curly aa Abelard (b 1079) 
an intermediate theory on well nominalistic as realistic, 
which aftcThiin,with iinimjxiruuit inoiUricatioiis, remained, 
on the whole, the doiiiiiiant one (inurerna/ta in r^nu) In 
this new the iiniiLrHil ih uni) eomeiiud, only thought, 
hilt uiui 80 it IS lui mere V^mluet of coiucioiisness , 
no, it |HiHs< 8ses also ohjectisc reality in tho things them- 
sclvLs, nor Loiild it he nhstracteil from them, unless it 
were \ irtnally cont.uin <1 in tin in This identity of being 
and of thoiighf is the |insnji|ir»aitioii and foundation on 
wliith thi iiilire didrttii industry of the Scholastics 
n'sta. All til) II II L'liifK lit- fuund on the assumption that 
nliatcier is sjHiigistnally proteil lias exactly the some 
(onstitiiliiiii 111 sctii lilt 111 it it Ills 111 logical thought. 
If tins ]ii(i,ii|i|ii>si(ioii Ml (lieu fill mill it the whole 
liisiM Ilf Si liiil.istii I 1 II 1 , li i\ing nothing for thought — 
thus it f iiilt .IS n gilds its own ulijcctu ity — but to with- 
draw into its omi self In eflict this self-produced dis- 
snliitinii of Sehol cslicisiit made itn apjiearaiice in ITiUiaiii 
Oelam (d 1,117), the miKly influcnti,d reviver of nomi- 
iialisiii, VI hull, ])nwirFidiu the very beginning of Scholas- 
ticism, and now more puvurfiil as opposed to a form of 
thought that was no longer growing hut exhausteil, with 
drew the foiindatums from tin whole structure of acbo- 
IiiHtii dogniatiHiii mill pliuigeil it hopelessly in ruin 


^\lll — Traiiiitiuii lo Mintirn Fhilowphy 

rnill'i slnii'gle of the new philnsnph) mth sclinlastiiisin, 
J ]iriitiiit,d lliiiiiiglioiit the entire liltientli century 
in i Kirns of mi, riiie<li.itt iviiits n.iihes its tcrmina- 
tiiin III g itivi Iv III the 1 1, HIM of the Nixteciitli, and posi- 
tivil) III the lust lull of the » vi ntii iitli eentury 

1. Tiik Tvii ni ,si iioi \Mirisvi Tin pioxiinatofause 
of this altiiid K|iiiit Ilf tin tune we linve just Heeti 
it IH the iiiti niil dll line of si hnl istu imiii itself As soon 
ns the tai it presiipponitinn, vihiili iimlcrlay tho theology 
aril w hide iiietlnnl nt si hoi wtii isin, — the rationality of the 
dogma, iiimel), or (he a]>phiahiht> of siientihc dL>mon- 
stratiiin to theiii.itter of ivvelilion, — w.is broken up, the 
entire striietiire as aireuly remarked, fell helplessly to 
the gronnil The i ones pti ni directly oppoHcd to the 
prim iple uf scliol isticisiu, that it w as posaihlc for the 
same thing to he at oiiie tine to the dogma and false or 
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at Ivmt indcmonstraUc to reason, — a imnt of view applied 
li> the Aristotelian I’ompomttiun (lltt'i-l.'ito) to the im- 
uiiirtalit) of the soul, and later by Taiimi (see heloii) to 
the great probleina of pli iloaophjr, — ^lieranie ho n e\ er iniieh 
it lias resisted by the iliii^Ii ever ninic aii,l more iiiii* 
1 ursal, ami brought with it a coui letioii of the impossibility 
of reconciling remm and re\ elation 'Iho feeling that 
philosophy must be eniaiKipiatcd from its preiious statu 
of pupilage and scivitiide strengtlirncd , a struggle to- 
wards greater iiidepcndeuey of research awoke , and, 
though iioiio iliirst turn as yet against the church itself, 
atteinjits were made to sludge the authority of thu niaiii 
pillar of auliolasticisiii, the philosophi of Vristotle, or 
what was then eonsulered sucli. (rartiunlarly distin- 
guished here was Pttnut Ramvui, lolfi 1573, in.issatrod on 
the Kre of St. Bartholomew) Ihi .mtlionty of tin 
eliurch declined more and luoro in the npiiiion of the 
nations, and the great systems of scholasticism cesscil to 
ho continued. 

2 llrsri.TS OT Scuouisnasat — Kotnitlistanding all 
this, SLliolastifuim was not without excellent results 
Although completely iii the son tec of tlio chiirtli, it 
originated in a scK'iitilie iiitun‘st, and awoke consequently 
the spirit of free imjuiry and a loic of kiionlcilgc It 
converted objects of faith into ohjccts of thought , raisnl 
men from the sphere of unconditional la'licf into the 
sphere of doiilit, of sianli, of iiiiderstandiiig , and e\en 
when It mniglit in vstabludi by nigmiiLiit tin. aiitlimily 
■if faith, it w-as ivdii iilibhshiii'.’ i>intr.ii\ to its oiiii 
kiioiikilge .mil mil, till ml Inn it \ III ii unn it hriiiii'Iit 
thus another iiiiiicijilu into the mnlil, dilfcrcnt from tliat 
of the ancient church, the pnnujilc of iiitullei t, the self 
I oiiscioiisiiess of re, anon , or at least it prcjiared tin way 
for iho tnnmjili of this piiiieijile Thu very defects of 
the iqholastiea, their many .ilisiinl i|uestiiins, tliur thou 
sandfolil iinelcus and urlntrary distinctions, tin ir enniMi- 
fi'S and auhlililtfii, must be it'rilmtcil to a ration, il 
liniicaplc, to the spirit of inquiry, the longing for light, 
which, opjircssed hv the authority of the cliiircli, was 
able to express itsell only so, and not otherwise Only 
when left livbind by the advarcing intelligence of the 
time, did Reholoaticism become iintriit to its original 
II I port, and unite its interests with those of thu church, 
■■xhibitmg itself tlion, iiidcefl, ns the most viole-nt ojqxt 
nent of the new and better spu-it. 
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3 Thk Rfvival op LKTTEtt>( — A chief inetnimcnt ot 
that change in the epint of the tinie^ which marks the 
iici'inning of a new e|iooh for philosophy, wai the repival 
of classical litcratiirp Tho study of the ancients, especi- 
nllv of till- firocks, liml, in the course of the middle ages, 
ceased to he ciiltii iti <1 Tli^ (ihilosophy of Plato and of 
Aiistotlc was for the most part, known only througjh 
1/atin trails], itions or a*H,ond try sources All sense for 
heaiity of form nr taste in expression had died out Of 
the spirit of chassieal life there was nut left even adream 
lint this was alt< rrd now, chii fly hy the nmi d in Italy 
of cert,aiii team'd Oreeks, fiigitives frwn Constantinople 
Unili r tlieir influence the study of the ancients in the 
ori;piial soiircis came auain into aogiie , the newly dis- 
loaertd priiitiiio-pn ss iniiltiphrd copies of the classics, 
tlie iMeili'i 'Iron seliolars to their eoiii-t, in p>articiilsr 
Ihuvtriitn (d I 172) and Ftnuiin (d 1400) were influential 
in liniigin,’ atioiit a hotter aci|uaiiitanre with ancient 
philnsopliy And so grulnally a h.aud of men classically 
idiioated opposed itself to the stcTroty]ieil, iincntical, 
tasteless manner in uliith the sciences hail been hitherto 
eiiUivated , iiuu ideas < aiiio into circulation , and the free, 
untaersil, tliiiiking spirit of anti(|Uity was horn afresh 
Olossical studies found a fruitful soil in Cerm.any also 
UnirKUn (li I IS.t), MilanrhOion, and ifraeinm were their 
advocates, and tlio hiimanistie part}, in its hostility to 
the scholastic .amis, hilongcil to the most decided in- 
tlneiicps that acre now in faaiiur of ttic ailvancing cause 
of the lleforiii it ion 

t TiiP ItiimiMAiiosi — Ml the new elements — the 
struggle against si tnd.isticisni, the interests of letters, the 
striving for nation, it iiide|H*iidi nea , the enileavniin of the 
shate and tlie corporatiiiiis to eni ini.ip,ate themselves from 
ttie chiirLh and the hieranha tlie direction of men’s 
minds to natiitu and ,actnaht\. almae all the longgig on 
the ]iart of i onseionsni ss for niitoiioiny, for frcmlom 
fniiii the fettiTs of .anthonti .all these elements found 
their rail} ing-piniit iiid their focii« in the German Refor- 
mation Originating pmnanU in iiitiunal interests and 
interests iif religious practici , falling early too into an erro- 
neous eoiiTse, and issuing in a dogmatic ecclesiastical one 
Ridcilneiia, the Reforiiiation u.as still in its principle and 
gcnnine cnnseiiiicnces a rupture of thought with authority, 
a protest against the shackles of the pwutire, a return of 
cunscioiisncas fnim its self aliep.atinn into its^ Thought 
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returnol frulii tlic joiiJer to the here, froui the extra 
muudane to the intra-mundanc natiiie ami the iiioial 
laws of nature, humanity aa such, one's on n heart, one's 
own conscience, snhjrctiic coiimUioii, iii short, the rijilits 
of the subject l>e(;an at last to assume some raliic 
Marriage, if considered lutlierto nut indeed iininoral, but 
yet mfenor to self-denial and celibacy, aiipeaiiil non as 
something di\iue, ns a law of nature imposed by ('ud 
himself Poicrty, too, apjteared no longer an objitt iii 
itself , though previously considered snpenui to nches, 
■iiid though the eoutcniplative life of tlic monk had hitherto 
ranked higher than the worldly acti\ ity of the la> iiinn 
siipjiorted b} the Labour of his hands Itcligious freeiloni 
assumed the jdaee of obedicuLO (the thinl \na\ ot the 
I hiirch) monkhood aud pnesthood hail come to an end 
III the same nay, with refennee to knowledge, in in n- 
turned to himself from the ahen region of aiithonty Jlo 
had become convinced that nithin himself imist thi 
uitire nurk of salvation be aLeoniiihshed , that reion 
I illation and grace were his own business, anil mdepeii 
dent of tliu interposition of priests , that lit stood to (bid 
in a direct relation. In his behtf, in his lOin ictioii, in 
the dejitbs of his oitii soul, he found his only true 
being A» then Protestantasm sprang from the samo 
spirit as the new philosophy, it presupposes the closest 
connexion with this latter Naturally, houexcr, there 
will be a e|iecial distinction between the manner in whit h 
the nen spint realizes itself as religious lumeiplc, and 
that in which it realizes itself as seientitic principle. 
But, as mid, in both, in the Protestantism of religion ns 
well as in the Protestantism of reason, this jiTineiph is 
line and the same , and in tin progress of histoiy both 
intinstsarc found to adi.incc hand in li,and Kor, tin 
iiiliiction of nligion to its simple elements (i rediiition 
whj^h Protestantism had nnre for all hegiin, biitnliiili 
it liail only earned fornaid to the Bible, and tin ii |i ft), 
must of necessity be continued farther, and eloseil only 
with the ultimate, origin.il, siipra-liisturieal l■IlIlll■llts,— 
that IS, with reasOD, reason tliat knows itself the soiiui 
of all philosophy as of nil religion 

S Thk Gkowth OF iiiE Natci ai Siii'MI"| — T o all 
these moeements, which are to he regarded not only .as 
signs and symjitoms but ns causes of the iniiniis reiulii 
til ns of the eimeli, there is yet nnotln r to be added 
which very much facilitated aud assisted tlic ciiiaiKipu 
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tion of iiliilosophy from the fetters of the church, ud 
th>it IS, the comiiif' into existence of natural science, and 
of the observation of uatun by the method of expenence. 
ft 18 an cprjch of the most (•enetratin)' and fruitful dis- 
coveries in the province of nature llie discovery of 
America •mil that of the maritime route to the Bastern 
Indii a, li id iln uly widened the visible hnnxon , but still 
I'rUiiti r KMiIiitions arc <i.«<niiatcd with the names of 
Oo/irrnu^u (■! I'llS), ind (d l(i)l), and Galileo 

(iL 1012), — r< MiIntioiH whii.h miild not possibly remain 
witliMiit iiillnvnic on the pn. valent idea of the uni- 
VI rsi., and tin ■ iilin- miMb of thouf'U of the time, and 
uIiilIi iiiorc I h|h ( I iMv prodiiiid a inifility inniad on the 
aiithoi ily of the < him li Si holasticisin, withdrawn from 
nature and the world of t>T|ii.nunce, blind to that which 
lay at its Cicl, liol IimhI in adreaiidihe intcllcctiialum , 
but II itiiic was reatond to honour now, and became, in 
In r III ijcaty ami hi r clniy, m hei fiilniHS and her cndlcss- 
nesa, aiiiin the inimediateobj<<cti>f mutempl ition , while 
iiatiir li invi st-jialioi' di nioniitrati d itii If as an essential 
olijci t of |ihiloso|iliy, and empine il scienio conscqnentl} 
as a uiiii I raal hnnian niti ri at From this epoi h cinpincal 
SI a III I d iti s lU histoiical iinportani i , and only from this 
1^10(1111018 11 |iosHiHsa nnitinuous history The conso- 
i|iicn( I s of till new inoviiiii nt adiiiit of an i any catimate. 
Siienlitii iiii|Uiry not iiiily dcstioyi d a variety of trans- 
iniUi dll mm iiid pn jndici-s, but, what u as hiobly impor 
till! it till lied till thiiiiuhts and iltontiuii of men to tin. 
iiiuiid lilt , (o till .11 III d • fosUiin,; .iiid i ni niiraoin^ the 
hunt Ilf ri 111 I liiiii, the fiiliiiit of in If ib jii iiilcii(.ii, the 
awaki’iii il Hjiint of hciiitiny andiloubt. The position of a 
HLit ini' of olisorv atiiin and capcnnicnt jircsiijqsises an in- 
di'pcniU nt HI If conn. loiisiicsa on the p irt of the india idual, 
a w rcslini; of liinisclf loose from nntliunty and the creed of 
aiithoriLy, - in a n iml, it presupposes scepticism llince 
the originators of iiioilcrn philosophy, Htienn and /Ics- 
fiirltn, iiOKaii with H;cpli(.isiu , thi former in requiring an 
alistraction from all prcjiuliccsand preconcuvcd opinions 
Hi. condition of the studs of nature, and the latter in his 
postulate, to doiiht at timt all No wonder that hetwoen 
natural science ainl im lesiastie il orthodoxy there pro- 
Sillily hniho out an cnacnomcd struggle,— a struggle 
which W .18 to cciise only with the overthrow of the 
latfiT 

o Haion of ViHifAM— Tlie philosopher who, for 
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pnncijite, consciouiily adapted cxpcnciiio nr in oliserv* 
ing and cxpcrimcntin" in\ estigatinn of iiituiv, mil that, 
too, in express contniit to schnliHtiiiiin and tin- prciiniis 
method of seidueo, and who, on tint iccount, is {re- 
quently plaLcd sit the hcint ot i,i,hIi'iii philnsoiihv is (the 
|URt named) Barov, RnmA ot \i>iulini (Ii lobl, Lonl 
Keeper of the (ircat Sial, mil l,nid chancellor nmler 
J.amcs I, snhseqneiith dwgr.irctl, il lUSti — a innii not 
Hithoiit nc.akiicssrs nt Lliinctei) 

The soicnees, siis Ihiuin. Iiaie hitlicito foiinil them* 
sell cs inn most dc]>loral>1c iniulitinn I’hilosnphi, lost 
III barren ,anil ^m^tless logoiii'ichu's. Ins, ilnring so many 
ciiiturii'S, jiroiluLCil not .i single iioik or l•xpl■llIlleut 
i ipalile of liimung .iiiy ai In-il nil iiit ii;c to the life of 
thermo Logic hilhirto li.is Hiilwcriid r,itliir the eon* 
liiinatioii of irnir th,ni the iiiiistii'-itioii of tiiith ifow 
IS thisf From what does tins poiei-ty of the s, leiiees iii 
the iKist proceed ^ From tins, tint they h,i> e Iiclmi sopa- 
rited from their rout in iiitnre and expeiienee 8cvcr.il 
c-mscs are resjionaible for this lirst, theold and inieteritc 
pre]iulieo that man Mould den> 'stc troiii Ins oiiii digint>, 
did he occupy liimsclf much or luiig luth experiments 
and the things of ni,itt(.r , siiomlli, siipcrstitioii, and 
the blind fanaticism of ndigioii, mIiiiIi in ciiiy age has 
proicd itself the irrcconiilahlc foe to iiitiir.il scicnca, 
thirdly, the exeliisivo attention of tho llninms to morils 
and iwditics, and of the IntUr linds aiiioii}' (Jhris- 
tiaiis to those and to tlnsilogy , foiiithli, tin leiii i.itioii 
of antiijiiity md till onrivln lining .iiilhoiity of eiitiin 
]iliilusuphcrs , lastli, ,i iirlani ilisi»>nili my and desjiiir 
of being aide to uvcrcoiiio tho iiiaiiy and great ilillii iiltn h 
which oppose tliiuisclies to the iiiicstigitioii of nailin' 
To all these raiiscs the depression of the biiciilcs is to 
be traced. What is wantisl now, then, is n thnroiigli 
rene,fral, regeneration, and refonnatioii of tho scirnccs 
from their lowest foiindatioos iipwanls iiu must linil at 
nil costs, a new basis of knoM’eilgo, iiciv jiriiiciphs of 
science 'I Ins refnniiation and rvlic d cure of the sciriii i s 
IS dependent on tMii conditions idijcctively, on tho ri'- 
duction of science to exju riincc and the stmly of nature , 
subjcetii cly, on the piinhcation of the miinl and intellect 
f'om all .district theones and tiansniittcil pri jinlicos. 
I hese conditions iiiiitud yirld the true nirtlinil of natural 
science, which is no other than the method of iniliictiou 
On correct induction deiicnds the salvation of Hcicnue. 
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Bacon's pliiloBopliy la compri>c<l in these jirniKiaitions. 
liiH historical ini^inrt, then, is in j;eneriil this, that he 
ilirertcd anew the olnerv.itiou anil reflectimi of his contem- 
poraries to actual fact, proximately to nature , that he 
raised cxpericnic, whit h hitj^crto had been only matter 
of iliaiici, into a scjmmto and inilepcndcnt object of 
thiiii;;ht , and that he m okc a general consciousness of its 
iiidispi iiH.iblo necessity To hare established the pnn- 
Liplc of etninriL il SLiince, ot a thinking exploration of 
n.itiire, this is Ins merit But still only in the proposing 
of this /iniiri/ili dots Ins im]M>rt la of any contotned 
multi r of till llaioinan philosophy, wi*cau, in ngoiir, not 
apt ,ik , iiltlioiigh 111 has attenii>tcd (in bis work De Aug- 
miiiln Si II iitiuriim], a sshtemulic iiayLloisedia of the 
HciciK I s on I III w prim iple of cl.issilicatioii, and has 
HI itbrid thniiigh Ins writings a )>ri)fiision of line and 
fertile obseriatioiiH (whiUi arc still in \ogue fur mottoes) 

7 'liiK luLiw I'liiiusoriii i*s or tiir TKANsiTtn!i 
I'ri loi) - With Uaruii tlierc niiist be inciitmueil some 
otiii IS who pruiuri d the ws\ tor the introil action of tho 
iiiw plnlosopliy First of dl a sines of Italian philoso- 
phers who III longed to the spLond half of the sixteenth 
and hrst hall of the ai.\cnte<‘nth untnry With tho ton- 
di III ivs of the period alreails destribeil, these philoso- 
plars culieit in Iwowiis lirstly, in tiair enthusiasm 
for nature, an eiitbusiasiii at hah, with all of them, boa 
iiioix or less of a pantln ista clianietcr (Vanini, for ex- 
aiiiph, iiitithd oia of Ins writings, ‘Of the wonderful 
Si'i n ta of till Oil! eii and Gmtiless of Mortals, Nature ’), 
Hill seeoiidlj, in t h< ir ilcMilion to tb* ancient systems 
of philosoph\ The last known of them are these 
*’ 1117 / 1111(10111 I'iT'i), CaiH/iiihi-Ha (l•‘ili8-lU39), f7ion/ano 
ItiuHo ( 1000), I itiiiiii (1580 1010) They were all mm 
of passioiiati-, 1 nthiisi istu, iin|H'tiioiis ii.itiiro , wild, nn 
settled iliiiiiUter, roving and adv eiituniiis lifo • inun 
animated by an intiiisi thirst for knowledge, but who 
gave n.aj wilhd to extras igint wildness of imagina- 
tion, and to a inaiii,i for seiret astrological and geo- 
111 iiitie arts , on w hah i* ouiit they passed away without 
leaving any fruitful or • iidiinng result. Tliey were all 
pen-eeiited by the hieiiriliy , two of them (Bruno and 
Vaniin) penshed at the st ike In their entire hiatoncol 
appear line they are, like the eruptions of a volcano, 
r tlier pnanrsors and prophets, than ongmators and 
foundiis of a new era of jhilosophv 
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Tho most imjini-taiit of tlu III is Gioidaiio fSntno Ho 
rc\i\ed tho uld ^Stun.') uloa, th-it tho \riirhl w a living 
being, and that a single soul jH^rv ailoB the uni\ erac Tho 
burthen of all liis thoughts is tho deepest cnthnsiasni for 
nature, and for the reason n hieh liv es and vi orks in nature 
This reason, oeconling to him, is the artificer withiii, \iho 
fashions matter, and reveals himself m the shajics of the 
vorld Out from the interior of the root, or of the seed 
gram, he causes the stems to simng, from these the 
braiiclivs, from tho broaches lioiighs, uid so on to buds 
and leaves and lion ere All is innardl} planned, pre 
IKired, and pLrfcctnl In the saniu way docs tins uiiivcr 
Sid reason, fioiii its place nithin, rt'call the sap from 
the fruits and the bloraonis, to the branehes, ett , again. 
The world is thus an inlimtc niiinial m nhicli all lives 
.and moves in the most v aricd manner Uruiui chai ac- 
iorises the relation of reason to matter quite iii the Ans- 
toteluvn way they are to eiuh other ns form and matter, 
as actuality and potentiality , neither is n ithoiit the otiicr , 
form IS the internal impelling jiowcr of matter, matter 
as infinite possibility, os infinitely fnrmable, is the mother 
of all forms. Thu other side of Bruno's philosophizing. 
Ills tlieoiy of tlio forms of knowledge (Topic), which takes 
np the greater part of his writings, os of smaller philo- 
so]ihical value, shall be here oniitteil 
8 Jacob Buum —L ike Bacon in Kngland, and Bruno 
in Italy, Bdhm bespeaks in Germany the same movement 
of transition that is now licfore ns Each of the three in 
.1 moaner that is characteristic of hia nationality Bacon 
as cliompion of empincism, Bruno as representative of a 
poetic pantheism, Bohm as Lather of thcnanphic.al iiiys 
til ism In depth of pianuplc, Bohm biloiigs to a muih 
later period , but in iinpcrfeition of form ho rctroi edea to 
the time of the middle-oge m^tics , while, in an historiio- 
gcnqtic point of view, .again, he is connectid with the 
German Kcformatioii and thev.animn I’roUstant elements 
at that time in ferim nt. At c si .ill best place linn among 
the precursors and prophet-s of the new era 
Jacob Bohm was horn in liiT.'i, nt AltscideiibiiTg, not 
far from Gurlitz, iii Upiier Lus.iti.a. Ills jiarLiits werv 
]ioor country pcojile AA hen a lioy he licnlcd the c.attlc , 
when older, and otter he bail learned in tin village school 
1.0 read and barely write, be was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker in Gurlitz , and finally, having accomplished hia 
travels as ]ourncyni.aii, he settlcil down, in 1594, .at Odr 
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lit/, aa mastur uf liu trade He had expununred rercla 
tionii or inysti'i inna vmoTia even in kis youth, but atiU 
more at a later jicrioil, wliiu tin longing for truth took 
poav tanin of him, and his eoul, already diaquictod by the 
1 ' lignins iiinllnta nf th( tiiije, found itaelf in a state of 
highly wrought excib'ineiit liemdpa the Bibl^ Buhm 
hail nail indy few myatii hooka uf theoaophic and 
ill kuiiiiatii. iin|Hirt, for uxiiiiple, thoae of Paracolaua 
Non, thru, that ho bct biinarlf to the writing down of 
Ilia thniighta, or, sa ho callcsl them, hia viaiona (illumino- 
tioiia), the want of all |ire\ioits culture at once duLloeed 
itai If III ini' till, painful atmggliiig of thu tliuiiglit with 
till' I'xpii -,1411111, nliiili not nnfrcipiiMitly, noverthelcsa, at- 
t.iiiia to iliali'ctic piiin. and (loetic beauty. In conac- 
iliii'nii Ilf his lint work Anntra, conijiOBed in the year 
llil'i, lloliiu fell into trouble with the rector at Oiirlitl, 
( i rugoriiis Itii. Iiti r, w ho ]>iihhcly denounced the book from 
the pulpit, .uid even rciilcil the person of its author, 
lie was pmliihited hytlie msgistratea from the writing of 
liiioka, ail iiitinlict iiliich he observed for yean, till at 
length the eshot of the npint laicamc all too strong m 
hiin, and he rianiiied coiiifioaition ISuhm was a phun, 
ipiirt, gentle, and inialuat man. Ho died in 1624. 

It IS uxcioiliiigly ditlioiilt to giic lu a few words any 
Htstement Ilf the tliuosophy of Bohm, inaamnch os BObm 
liui lieen aide to giic birth to his thoughts, not in the 
form of thoiighta, but in that nf sensiinns figures, of oh- 
siiiii iiiiagis of II itiire, and fur Uic expiutiBiun of tliem 
Ilia riniueiilly ii tiled liiinself of the strangest and most 
irbilriry ixpcdieiiU Tlicre reigns in bis writings a 
IH ilight, so to sjic.ik, as m a Uothio dome,* into which tha 
light fills tliisiiigh windows vaninisly stained Hence 
the iiiigiesi elfeet wliiih he pmihices on many minils. 
The main tliniiglit of Itohni’s philosophizing is thu that 
self diatinetuiii, inner direniption, u the essential clvtrac* 
ter of spiiit, and iniiseiincntlv of Ooil, so far as God is to 
Ih iiineeisud as spirit To llebm God is a hung spirit 
Hilly if, and so fir is, ho compreliLiids within himself 
d iTerciico from liiinself, and through thu other, thu 
iliirereiice nitliin hiuuelf, is manifest, is an nhject, na 
oognising coiucioiisiiess Tlie diffirence of Goil in God 
IS done the source nf hu and of all actiiosity and sponta- 
iieiti, the spring and jet of wlf actuating life, that out of 
Its own self creatisand pnxlaccs coDBCioiuness. BShm is 
eiliauitless in metaphors to render intcUigible tbu nega 

tSssPrjhrs, f. iL 
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tivity lu God, thu aulf-diliereutiatiun iiid self oxtcriiali 
■ttion of God into a world Vast width without end, he 
says, stands m need of ft stnutness and coulinmgness in 
which it may manifest itsdf , for in width without con 
finement manifestation wjro inipoaaiblu . there must, 
therefore, be a drawing-in and a doaing-in through which 
a manifestation may be realized. See, ho elsewhere ex 
claims, were will only of ono sort, then mind had only 
one quality, and were a movelics thing, that lay ever 
still, and ^d nothmg further than always one anil the 
same thing , there wire no joy in it, neither any art nor 
science of sereralsf and there wore no wisdom , .ill were 
a nothing, and there were proiierly no mind nor will to 
anything, for all were only the sole and single It tau- 
not bo said, then, that the entire Ooil is in a single w ill 
and a single Ix^ing tliero is a dilTi lenee Nothing w itli 
out contrariety can become manifest to itsi'lf , for were 
there nothing to resut it, it woiihl proceed pcrpctu.dly 
of itself outwards, aud would not retiini ogiun into it- 
self , but if it enter not i^am into itself ns into that 
out of which it originally went, nothing h known to it 
of its primal being lldhm expresses thu above thought 
quite (lerfcctly, w hen, in Ins .inswrer to thcosophicnl qiies 
tions, he says the reader is to understand that iii Yes 
and No consist all things, Ih> they diiiue, diabolic^ ter- 
restrial, or however they may bo immcd The Ono, as the 
Yes, IS pure power and love, and it is tho truth of Goil, 
and God himself Ife were iiicogiiisable in Himself, anil 
in Him tliero wcn> no joy or upliftingncss, noryct feeling, 
without the No. The No is a counter stroko of tho Yes, 
or of tho tmtli, in onler that the truth iii.ay be iiianifust 
and a S'lniethmg, wherein there may be a amhnnnm, 
wherein there may he the eternal li>\e, moving, fiehiig, 
and willing Fur a one has nothing in itsolf that it can 
will, jinless it double itself that it may In, two , niither 
can it fuel itself in inicness, but in twonexs it fccl-i itself 
In short, without diirerciicc, without antithesis, without 
duality, there u, according to Rohm, no knowledge, no 
consriouBness possihlc , only in its other, iii its oppo- 
site (that is yet identical wnth its own bi iiigl, docs soiiiu- 
tliing liecome clear and tonscinns to itself It lay at 
hand to corncct this fundamental iile,a, thu thought of a 
i lethat in itself diffiTciitiiitCil itself, with tin (bnlime 
of the Trinity, and the triiiitaiian sihiina ai nirdiiigly 
in many an application and dliistTatinn iindi rhes Itohin'k 
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ronception of the divine life and differentiating pmeoaa. 
Schelling afterwanls took up anew these ideas of BShm’s, 
and philoao]iliic!all> retonstrufted them 
Were «e to asaign to the theosophy ol BUhm a place 
in the history uf the development of later philosophy 
corrcspouilint to the inner *wurth of its principle, we 
shouhi most appropriately act it as a complement over 
against the system ol Spinnra If Spinoza teaches the re- 
flux of eviry thing finite into tlie eternal One, BiShm de- 
monstrates the efliuz, the issue, of the finite out of the 
i>turnal One, and the iniur iitcessity of this efflux and 
issue, inasiniieli ns, uithuut self diremption, the Iicmg of 
this One wen rathir a null hriiig Cniiiparcd nith Ues- 
carti a, liuhin has ccrtaii ly more profoundly seized tho 
notion of H<ir roiiseiuiisiKss anil the relation of the finite 
to Cod IIh histoneal position, lioweviT, is in otner rc- 
H|ieetH tmuU too isolatist uul exee ptioiial, his form of 
statement miieh too tnuihlid, to allow us to incorporate 
him uithuiit any hisitation in a senes of systematic 
eeolntioiis olheruise' t oiitiniioue end genetically euherent. 


X\I\ — Ueumrtti 

T IIK iirigiiiator and father uf iiiodeni philosophy is 
Ihanirtrf \\ hilst, on the one hand, like the 
thinkiis of the transition |HTiod, he has eumpletely 
liriiki n nith jneiioiis ]ihilosophy , and oiiee again con- 
sider! d all from the ler] iMgiiiiiiug , he has, on tho other 
hand •igiiii, nut iin i<l\, like llaciui, pm|KisciI a jinnciplc 
that IS oidi nil thiKloloineal . or, like Puhm and the con- 
ti iiipiii ir\ It ill ms, gniii ixpie'ssion to philosophical 
ghaiues uithinit nil thiiilie fminil ition , hut he has, from 
tho stiiiil point of entiii frea'iinm from pri'siipposition, 
iiitroiliieid a non, /wnfiii, mati rially full, philosophical 
principle, .mil them e nile i\ cured to deeclop from it, by 
iiietliiHl of euntiiiiiiins prmif, the leailing propositions of 
a system The nant of pre'siipposition and the new- 
ii&ss of Ins priiiei]ile rnnstitiite him tho onginator, its 
inner fruitfaliiess the feuindi r of miiiliTii philosophy 
ltene< Desiartes (Kenatiis Carte sms), was born in 1696 
at LaUayu in Toiiramc Alnadv in liiaiarly years, dis- 
satisfied with the prei.aleiit philosophy, or rather alto- 
gether Bccptieal 111 its re g irel, he resale cil on eomplction 
of Ins studies, to liiit ailieii to all Rihiml ]e*arniiig, and 
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liencefonronl to gun knuwlMlge oul\ fnnn liiiiisi-If ami 
the great book of the woilil, from nature ami the nbeci- 
\ ation of man When twenty yean nf age, he oti hangctl 
the hfo of science for the life of the eaiuii, scriing as a 
volunteer flrat iimlcr Maurice of Orange, ami afteru inli 
under Tilly The iiicliiiatitn to philoao|iliical and uiatlu' 
uiatical inquinca was too powerful in Iiiiii, however, to 
allow him permanently to quit these In 16‘2I, the 
design of a reformation nf science on a lirmcr foundation, 
being now, after long internal stniggles, ripe within him, 
he left the army ; passed some time in \ annus pretty ex- 
tensive travels, nyulc a considerable stay in l*ai IS , aban- 
doned finally his native country in lb‘2'J , ami lietouk 
himself to Holland, m order to live there irnknow n and 
niidistnrbed u holly for pliilusopliy and the prosecution of 
bis scientific projects In Holland though nut without 
many vexatious interferences on the jiiit of fanatical 
theologians, he lived twenty years, till in 16-11, m conse- 
quence of an invitation on the part of Queen Clinstina of 
Sweden, he left it for Stockholm, whore, however, he dictl 
the very next year, 1650 

The subjeot-matter of the pliilnsnphy of Ucscartca, and 
the course it took in bis own mind, may W concisely 
stated in the following Biimm.iry — 

(a ) If we are ever to establish any lixed .ind per- 
manent article of knowledge, wc must begin with the 
foundation, wo must root out and destroy every presni)- 
position and assumption to which from our childhoml we 
may have been accustomed, — in a wont, wo must doubt all 
things that appear even in the least degree uncertain 
Wc must notoidy doubt, therefore, of the existence of tlie 
things of sense, since the senses often di i eii i , hut even 
of tlio truths of mathematics and geometry fur however 
certain the proposition may appear, that thi sum of two 
and three is five, or that a wiiiarc has four sides, wc can- 
not lAow whether any truth of kiinwlcilge is at all in 
tended for ns finite beings, whether Cod tins nut ireated 
us rather for mere opinion aud error It is ailvisalilc, 
therefore, to doubt all, nay, even to deny all, to assume 
all os false (5 ) In thus assuming everything os false, 
in regard to which any doubt ran be at all ■ iitertaincd, 
there is one thing, nevertheless, that w u i uinot deny 
th's trutli, namely, that wo ooiselves, wu who so think, 
exist. Precisely from this rather, that T .assume all tilings 
as false, that I iloiilit .ill things, thin, cvnlcntly follows 
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my uiri> pxistonro, tlio I'xutpnpc pvlu hi duiiliting, of the 
mihjict that iluiilits The |>ro|M>sitiun, LOUBcqiiuntly, 
I tliiiih, then-fiiro I am {Cogi/o, ergo mim), la the. fitst, 
moat ccrtaiu iiriiiiosition that ini'itH c\ery one who 
attempts til philiiaii]ihizG On this mo-it certain of 
all propuailious (ld[ieiiila tfie Li.itaiut> of all other 
articlea of k iiiiM ]i ilgc 'llu objection of Uatttiiili, that 
oxiatcncu may In ci|iiaUy Mill inftmcl from eviry 
other human fiinetnm, .ii from that of thonght, — that 
it may be Li|iiiiIIy a II airl, I ualk, therefore I am, 
— iloea not apjily, for of iiniu of iny nitiona am I abso- 
liitely certiiii, mill a of iiiy tliiiii"lit ((c ) I<'rom the jiro- 
ItoiitiDii, I tliii I , tliLicfore 1 am, tlii.i( followe further 
iiou the u hull I iimitiiut' III of the uitiire of spirit In 
iii\eiili;' itiii(', iiniinU, ulm tliiii an* u(, ulio thilH holil 
all thiiios fur f iNe tint >iii ililTiiiiit from iia, we ace 
ill irlv that, uithiiiit ill itriiy ini' uiii ju rsoii ility, we laii 
think .lu ly from immelM <i i \i rythiii,; th.it belongs to us, 
I xiipt Hill thinight ahme Ihoiight persiHta, even when 
It iluiiiis all I In 'I line laniiot belong any extension, 
therefon , any tigiin*, or anything else that tlie body may 
IMiHscsM, to iiiir trill i<atiin> to that them can belong 
till light only I am, tin n, eHSeiiti.dly a thinking being, 
or thinking being simph, that m to aiy, spirit, soul, m 
tilligeiice, reasiiii 'I u think la my Hiibstaiicc Thuinuiil, 
then, can be jierfectly .mil ilejily known iii itself, in its 
own mil peiiilciicy , without any of tin .ittnbiitcs that 
attach to the limh , in its notion time is nothing that 
belongs to the iiiitinii of liisly It is iinpiiasiblc, consc- 
i)ueiitly, to i]i]iiiheiiil it by ineaiia of any sensuous eoii- 
cijitiiiii, oi to fill III to oiii'ssilf a picture of it it is 
iipprt III mil i 1 wholly .iiul sohly thiongli jiiin intelligcnec 
(1/ ) I'roiii (be pi opositioii, I lliinlv, lhen.loie 1 ,1111, there 
follows still fmthir the iiimenial iiileof.ill lertainty 
I .nil iiitain tint, b(i,iime I tinnk, 1 exist. What is it 
tliitgiM's me tin. int.aiiity of this pi ojHHiitiou * ' J'.yi- 
dently nothin ' ilsc thin the ile.ir pereeptioii that it is 
im]iossiblc for iny one to tlniik and not be From this, 
th.n, tin re fnllows of itself, and for all other know- 
ledge, the eriteriiiii of etrtaiiity that iirirtain, what 
oyer 1 recognise as eli.arly and lyaihntly true, whatever 
mv reason Tciognises as true with the same irrcaistible 
distinctness os the .ihoyu civi >0 iiifo giiiii (e ) This rule, 
howeycr, is only a inniii/'h uj a 1 liiiiitii, it docs not sup 
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rcMiw, tlierefotc, niulor appliLntum of lln' nilo, all out 
tlioughta or ideaa, in otiIoi to ili»t.o\cr Boiiirtlim^ that 
■hall be ob]Ccti\ el} true But our iiloas aro parth in- 
nate, parti} (.ontiilmtwl from uithout, parti} fnrmoil 
by ourSLlaeB Ainonj{st tli|m all wo fiiul tint ot liixl 
eminent ami fmt The question occurs Whence 'lo ue 
get tliia idea * Eciilcntly not from niiiveUes this idea 
> an only be implanted m us by a hcing that possosaes in 
Ins oum iiatun' the uimpicte fuliirsa of ecci} potfeclinii , 
that IS, it can be iiiiplauted in iw onlv l<} an actuallN 
existent God On tlic question, liou is it tint I am 
eapahlc of tliinkiii)^a nature more purbet than luv nun* 
1 liiid myself aluays dnveit to tliic aiisuvr, that T must 
liace rccciced it from some heiti);, Akosi> lutuic ndmiltii 
M more perfect All the attnhuti s of (Itnl, tin iiune 1 
conteiiiplate them, demonstrate that the uU.is of them 
could not he produced by me ahiiie Fur although I 
may (Kissess the idea of asniistame, .is lam a suhstanci, 
the same rcMSoii uniihl dispossess niu of the idea of iiiliiiiU> 
■iilistuice, as I am only liiiito siihstanie >Siiih jii idea 
as mil into snhstance c.m he pMsluccsl iii me only by an 
actually inflnite sulistancc And let it not liu thought 
that the notion of the infinite is aef|uirvd liy means of 
alwtractinn and negation, as dm kiie''s, it liny he, is nrga 
turn of light , for 1 sec rather that t1i» iiilinite has iiion 
reality than tlie (initu, and tliat then fori! the notion of 
the infinite most, in a i crtiiii sort, he earlu r in me than 
that of the finite But if this clear anil distinct iilea, 
n hich I haio of iiifiiiitc suhstonce, possesses more objee 
tivc reality than any other, neither is there any other of 
uliich I can jiossihly have Ic-ss reason to doubt It re- 
mains, then, knou iiig, as I now do, tli it it is from God 
that the idea of Gwl has come to me, only to iiircstigatu 
in what manlier it /las come It cannot possibly liaic 
liren n^nired thnni„h the senses, wlietlicr eunscioiisly 
or iinconseiniisly , for ideas of sense ongiiiah* iii exti rnal 
atTections of the oigans of si use, and it H self ciiili lit 
that no such origin v-au be predicatrd of it Xuither tan 
I h ivu invented it, for I can as little aild to, as siihtr.ii t 
from it. But aJ we haae 8e> ii, if it is not coutribiitnl 
from aiithout, and if it is not foriiiiil by myself, it must 
be innate — ]i st as the nlea of iny ou ii self in inmati '1 be 
fir pnmf that tan lx I> d fer tlie < sistciiei of God, tin ii, 
IS, that I finil the idea of GmI existing in iin , iml lli it of 
this existence there must be a eaiise I urtlier, 1 infer 
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till LMhtcnii' (if (mil fruin iny nnn uDiicrfLCtion, anil, in 
Ikiiticiilar, from iiiy kimulLilgc of it I'oi an I am ac 
qii iiiitcil nitli (itI till p< rfiirtions uhich Ixlon^not toiny 
w It, till II iiiiiKt I Mill iillv txiit aliriiig more [lerfucttli in 
I iiii, nil uliiiiii I, fur iii\ ]iu^ ilriiMiil, xnil from iiliom T 
lull iiiiiii.<l uliatuMr I possosi 'I lie best anil most 
(Miliiil iniiiif for the exuU.iue of Clod, fiuall}, is tin. 
|iriiiif Hill fiillnua fiiiiii tLc \ cry notion of Iiiiii My 
iiiiiiil III iiliMiiiii;' aiiiiiiipit it-i laiinim nlcas one that ix 
tile iiiiikt eiiiineiit nf all tlnit ii iiiiel^ of tlic moat perfect 
III inn, pin I lien ilni tint tiii-i i>|i‘i not only possosacs 
liki ill Hie ri st, tin piniiitulity of existence, that le, con 
tiii/i lit I'xiati ni I , lint tliat it likcwmo involrca nccCBSary 
I xistence lust 'I't I inter for nerj poasililc triangle that 
iiin-ilili nf its tliri'O niglee to tnn right angles which lies 
111 tin nil 1 Ilf till In iiiglc in general, ho from the neccs^ 
s try I xiHteiiee that hi Innga to the nlca of the most perfect 
heing ill! I infer hiM actual existence Ko other iilea timt 
I pnssi xs iii\ oil CH III cessary existence, hut from this idea 
of till Supremo lieiiig, necessary existence is, uithoiltcon* 
tr,n 1 ii turn iiiiepxraiile It is only our prejudices that 
picieiit iiH from seeing this Ih cause we are accustomed, 
■iiiiiih III Hic cxsi of all other things, to separate the 
iiotiiin of tlieiii from the existence of them and because 
dso ue often form ideas in our oun fancy, it is easy for 
IIS, III regxnl to the Supreme ISeiiig, to fall into doubt an 
til M III tin r this idea too lie not one of the fauiieil ones, 
III it h i»t Htuli as does not III its notion iii\ till e existence 
Tins priiof is essentiallv ilillereiit from that of Anselm of 
I ' iiiterhiirv, as disputed hy 'rhoitias, the n>,aBoiiiiig nf which 
IS this — • (’imsider.aticm ileiiinnstr,ates the wunl (toil to 
me III that uliiili must Ih< Uionght as nhat is greatest, 
hiit to 1 h> III ai tiiality as well as in thought, is greater 
than to hi in tliiinght aliiiic , therefore, (jotl exists nut 
only III thoiiglit, hilt in f.ict ’ Hut this concliijiion is 
iiiaiiifestlr Miiiiiis, and uc oiii;ht to infer instead, Thcre- 
tore Olid must he IJioiii/ht as existing m faet, from which 
]irnpositiou jilaiuly the realita of his existimce is no noccs- 
Biry n'sult. Mi iimnf on the other hand, is tins wli,at- 
i\ii ueilearly iinl ilistimtly {teriHiM to belong to the 
tiiie ,iiiil III! ilti rahli iiitiin' of aii\ thing to its essence, 
its loiiii that III IV he prislnated of it Now uc fouud, 
oil ini’estigating (iiiil tint existeiiec helongs to his true 
•lid un.alterah 1 e iiatiiie, and therefnre, uc may legi 
tiiiiateli pnslii,ite existeiice of Ouil In thi idea of the 
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mint iifrfi-Lt biuut; noi.‘ODit 3 r^ uxintunco m iiiMihul, imt 
I11.1. 11181 III .111} i'lLtiuii Ilf nnr uiiilergtiiiiihng, liut li. iaii 8 i> 
/<'xi 8 tviii.o bcliiiiga til I118 itiTinl .mil iiiialti rilil. iiitun' 
{/ ) Tins rcgiilt, the oxistcnev i>f (Inil, m of tin- f^rc.itvgt 
iiiiiicquviici!. At fmt it^uas iilili);.itiir} nii U 8 tn ro 
iiiiunro all cei tiiiit\ , ami to iloubt of e\ vt\ thing, boi iiigi 
Ml knon not • liLtlirr iirrur liclon},i'il not to tlio n.itnro of 
ni.ui wlicthtT Oiiil h.iil not crr.1t1.1l U8 to rir Kiit now 
«c know, b} reference to the uinatc ulci anil tins nvecs 
8 iry attribiitei of Goil, tb.it ho ihiihomsch lerarit}, mil 
that it wrre .1 i.ontr,iiliotion ilul hr ileceiir hr or caiiHo in 
UR error Tor cv«n if the ability to ilciruc were re 
g.iriicil aa a iiroof of au]ienonty, the w ill to deceive w inilil 
be certiunly 1 proof of n ickcilncas Uur rr.iRon conRo 
i|ucntly cm never apprehend an object that were jiim 
aibly untrue, ro f.ir, th.it is, as it m .ipjircheiiiliil, or ho 
f.ir lui It IS cle.irly and dutinctl} known Kor (.od wire 
justly to be named a deccuer, had he gi\cn uh so jwr- 
iirtcil a jiidgincut that It took falai hood for truth And 
thus the absolute doubt with wliuh we lieg.in is now le 
moved All certainty flows for ub from the being of God 
Assured of tlie existence of lui undreciviiig (iml, it is 
enough, for the ccitainty of any knowledge, that wi 
clearly and distinctly know its object. (■; j From tin 
tnic idea of (Icxl there result the pnnc.iilrR of uatur,il 
jihilosojiliy, or the theory of the dii.ility of Biilmbiin 1 
That IS Bulntance 'which rci)mriR fur itn cxiBtcnco the 
cxiatence of nothing else In this (highest) rcuhp only 
Coil IS Buliatancc CihI os inlimU aiibRtancu h.is tin 
ground of hia existence m himself, is the cause of hiin 
Ri If The tw n cre.itcd substaoccR, on the contrary, 
thinking substance and bodily siibstancc, mind and ni.it- 
ter, oro aubstanci-s only in the less restricted sense of the 
term , they may bo placed under the common dcfinitinn, 
that (hey are things requiring for their existence only the 
cii operation of God Each of these two sidistaiii es has 
an attribute constitutive of its nitnre and being, and to 
which nil its other charnctenstics may bo coUcctiiily re- 
duced Extension is tho .ittnbute and being of matter , 
thought is tho being of spins. Fur ui crytliiiig else tli.it 
may be predicated of body jircsiijiiiosis extension, .mil is 
li it B mode of extension, wbilu, aiinikirlj, mrytliing 
t it wo find in spirit 'a onlj a nirRlificatioii of tliuuglit. 
\ substance to which thought dircctl> aiijiertains 11 
called spirit, a substance which is the iniiiicdiate sub 
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strate nf i xtcnaiuii is called Iw^lj Tliought ninl exten- 
sion aic lint nnh tlifferi nt Imin ■ sell other, but it u the 
eery natiiri* of the le aiilistaiii - to negate each othei , for 
aim it IB not iinlv rn,>iii/ ibb- without the attributes of 
liml), hut It 18 III ith<li thi i^^ation of the attributes of 
boil) Sjiiiit and biiih ire e si ntiall) diierse, and possess 
niitliiiig 111 euiiiiiinn (/i ) In an .iiitlirnpnlogical reference 
(to iiiiiit the ph)sies of liiscaitcs, as only of siibiinlinnte 
iiitiiest p)iiliisii]iliit.ill)), tlnrc results from this anta 
giiiiistiu nlitiiiii betwieii siiiiit anil nutter, a similar 
niita,jiinistiu reliitiun iHtwien soul aud body Matter 
being I SSI nil i 1 l\ i xteiision, spirit essentially thnnght, and 
neither hiiiii' anything iii eoniiiion, the union of soul 
anil bml) i.iii mil) lie cnnisuvcil as a meelianical one 
'lln Iiiiil), tor its pi.t, IS to Ih‘ reganlcd os an automaton 
.11 tilii tally 1 iiiistriieteil by (jml, .as it were a statue 
nr a iii.ieliine funned by God of earth In tins body 
there dwells the soul, elosily, but not inwaidly, eim- 
iieitiil with it Tin union of the two is but a forcible 
(olloi ition, HiiKi lioth, na sili sniisistent foetors, are not 
iml) dilferent fioin i.ich otlici, Imtcsacntially opposed to 
I leh iitlii I 'J he self itc|ienficiit body is a completed 
in.ai lime, in wliii li tlioaeciBwoii of the soul .liters nothing , 
the hiltei miUoil, may prodiiii u i tain additional movo- 
iiiuiits 111 the fill nier, blit the wheel-work of this machine 
niiiiiiiH ns it w.is. Tlie* iiiilweniiig thought alone dis- 
ti igiiislus this III ichiiie fniin ntheis , .and the lower ani- 
mals I misiijiit iiUy, .IB un|Mi-i-esseil of If eonseiouHiiCHS 
and thought, .III iieeissmh esngin il only the same rank 
IB iilhi r III u hull's It is In le, now, that the question of 
till s|. it of the Hoiil bisxniii - of iiiti rest If bed)' and soul 
an iiiiitiiilli iiiile|H lull lit, IS iiitiilly uppusid substances. 
It w ill be inijiiiB-iible for tiKin to iiiteriienctratc and per- 
v.ide I nil otlier, eoiitael of ,iiia kind, mileeil, will be im- 
]ioMsibIe betwieii them iinh".s by foriu, and in a fiiiglc 
point This ]iiniit in wlinli the muiI has itsseatis not to 
I >1 SI ,ai tes the w hole br iiii, bi t only the inninst ]iart of it, 
a sin ill g 1 uid in the niiilst of its sii 1 uit,anee, whiih is named 
tile* /mil Ilf i/fiiHif 'I'lie proof of tins iiBsiimption ileyiends on 
the iiieiiiiist.iiiii th it all the nthir p,arts of the brain are 
dinible, and con-.ei|U(ntl\ diMiiialilKil from aetiiig as 
organ of the siiiil, whieli, bo pnieidul, would necessarily 
IH'rii ive tilings in a twofold m inner 'I here is no other 
s]mt in the body e.i)i.iblc of luutuig impressions equally 
with the pineal gliiul and this gland, theiefoTu, is the 
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llaniig thiu ili‘\elo)icil the lo-ulnig uleaa of the 0 .iile- 
siau ajstem, wo shall now eoniisely recapitulate the 
charactcnatics of its hutuiiril am] philoaophual position 
Descartes is the founder of a new epoch m philosoph}, 
hecauae, he enuneiiteil the postulate of an entire 
nuiinial of .iiiy pn '<nppiKilutii Tina nlunliite protist 
iiiaintainial liy Descartes agniast the m i eptaiiLO nl an) 
thiiii' for tiiie, because it is so given to us, or so foiiiul 
hy us, ami not anmctliing tlLtcruiinvil ,iml caUhlialual liy 
thought, liecaiiie (henceforu ml the fiiiiiLamcntal jiriii- 
dple of the inodcrns Desuirtt's drat proposed, meiimllv, 
the pnnciple of self-coiisi umsm'sa, of tho pure, self stiliais- 
tent ego, or the conception of miiid, thiiikiiig siihstaiive, as 
individual self, ns .1 singiilir ego — a iieu piiiuiple, i lou- 
ception ituknuu II to aiituiiiity Dcaiartcs, t/iin/fv, g.iie 
eoniplLto distinctness to the intitheais of Inaiig and 
thought^ existi'meand <nn'<cioiiaiitaa , iiid anmiiiiuiil t)ii> 
coneiliatinii of this lutitluaus .is i i>lnliiai>plni nl proldi in 
— tho problem, for the tutiire, of all model n pliihwoph) 
But these great ideas, diatim tive of lu i pocli iii tlie history 
of philosopli}, are suggeatiK, it the Kiim time of the 
philiwophiaal defeats of the t'lrteaiiii svstiio t'tr Ih/, 
Descartes einpun ill> assumed the lonatitiieiita of hiasis 
tcin, partu ularlv Ins thn e suhstuices It apja ira, niiK cd, 
fniil the protest viilli uliieli the ■<}h(iIii Iii.^iiih, tint 
iiotliiiig tuulygiviii nr leidy-foiiinl is to In .issoiiiid, 
but that all is to be dialuecd from thought lint tins 
protest IS not so serious in Uic oven I , iilut h.ia breii 
apjiarcntly set aside la taken ii]) ,ig ini inn 1 i iii;;i d, 
oiicu the prineiplu of 1 iitainly h ea liueii in ule good 
Anil hence it la th.it Doaiaitca JnifU mi'/// /» hiriiit, 
directly given, .as uell the idea of flml .la the tno sidi 
staiieiKi. In onler to duliuc tin in, he ippi ira, niduil, 
to abstract from inmh that la ein]iini illy prisent, l>iit 
when ho has alislraitid fioiii evirytUmg ilsi', the tno 
siilistaiiies nio.ini liehiiid in lli 1 ml simply .is lesidin 
Th.at IS, th1.11, tiny .iie 1 inpiin illv .I'-'iiiiii'd It is a 
ateoiiil ilefuet that Dc-.c.iru s i~ol itcs tin tuo .oh a of the 
antithesis, thought .and In III", 111 tloii imiIhlI i.lit.oii 
He inakia IhiIIi, ‘ suhst uiei « , ' elviin iita, tint la, iilinli 
inntiially u\( hide .and ii< gate i.a>}i othi r The In mg of 
matter he pi ices only in 1 at/ n.-ioii, 01 10 | me ailf 
u< liidcdiiesR th it /if spirit '////// III thought or nib nsinn. 
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pure aulf-includedncaa 'Fltvy atuiul uppused to each 
other like ccntnfngal and centripetal forces But with 
such a conception of spent and matter any iiitenial assi- 
milation Ilf them bcconus impossible, where the tun 
siiUa meet and unite, as in m^n, this they are enabled to 
do only by a forcible act of creation, only by the divine 
ossistani'o Iipscartes, nevertheless, demands and rn- 
ileavniirs to And a coiicibation of the tuo sides. But 
prccisi ly the inability really to overconio the dualism of 
bis pijHitioii IS the l/iinf and capital defect of his sys- 
ti‘111 ft IS true til it ill the si iteiiient, ‘ I think, there- 
fore I am,' nr ‘ I am thinking;,’ the til^o sides, being and 
tliinkinf;, an uinjinneil togetlicr, but then they are so 
cniijiiiiicil only to be established as mutually iiidcpciidcut. 
To the question, How does the ego relate itself to what is 
extended * it i.iii only be answered. As tbinking, that is, 
as negatiie, as i xi Indent Anil tlins for the conciliation 
of the two sides there remains only the idea of God 
Both Hiibstanies <ire eicatcil by Oml, both arc held to 
getlier by tiu will of GimI, and Ihniiigh the idea of God 
IS it that the ego obtains the iiitainty of the existence 
of what IS oxtcndeil Guil is thus, m a measure, a ifeus 
tt vitu/iiiM, III iinli r to bring about the unity of the ego 
with tlio matter nf extension The externality of any 
such ]iriiceHs is iilii iniis 

It IS this ill feet in the systi'in of Descartes that acts as 
caiiditiunnig iiiotivu to the systems that folliiu 
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D FSCAUTI S hul plaisnl iiiiiid mil matter, cnnseinus 
ness and the uorlil, iii eninplete separation from 
each other. Both arc fur him substances, independent 
powers, uiiitu.illy cxclusiae contraries Spirit (that is to 
say, in Ins euni option, the simple self, the ego) is essen- 
tially wli.at distinguishes itself froiii, what oxcliiiUs, mat- 
ter, — uhat abstracts fnmi sen<e flatter, on the other 
hand, is uii 8 enti.ally w h.it is uppused to thiiught But the 
relation of the two prineiplie Im mg thus determined, the 
question involuntarily iieciini, llini then is it possible for 
any connexion to h iie phice betwia ii them * Both lieing 
absolutely dilTi rent, nay, iiintii Uly uppusesl, how is it pos- 
sible for the nlTectuius of the body, on the one hand, to 
act on the sioil, an I how, on tin nthir liiiid, is it pos 
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111 .' 

■ililc lor till! volitions of tliv ^uil to iLt o'l ilu l.odv' It 
nos at tins point tint the L.irtesiaii ti iilm, 

(born 1625 at Antwerp, ihol 1660 as I'Tofcssor i<l l‘liil,< 
soph} at IjOjilcii), took up the s^sU-ni of Ihn irtK p 
onler to pioi lire loi it i more consistent toi in I'or Ins 
part, Geiilinx is of opinion that ncitlur the soul -uts 
tlircctly on the body, nor the Imily ilireetU on the soul 
Not the former since I can at ilisirction iiianifoMI} ile 
termme nr influence my Innl}, but 1 am not the i.iiisi. ot 
this, for I know not how it happeiK, I knoiv not in »h it 
manner uiflucnoc is propa^nteil fioin inv bi.iiii to iii\ 
liinlis, and 1 cauiiot possihlr suppose myself to do tint m 
reganl to which 1 .iin iiiuible to iiiidei stand hon it i< 
done Blit if I am nnablc to pioiliite nioieniLiit within 
my body, still less must I be ablu to prisluee moii iin nt 
without my body I am oiil} a spectitor of this world 
then , the only .action tliat is iiiiiie, th.it remains foi iin 
IS contemplation But this aery eontuiipl ition i iii oul\ 
take place mystenoiisly For how do wi. obtain our p. i 
leption of an exteni.al world* The 0x1111111 world 1 111 
not possibly act directly on its For, c\un if tin extiiiul 
objects cause, in the .ut ui \isiun K.a\, 111 uni„i in inv 
eye, or an imjircssioii 111 mj brain, .is if in an iniuh w i\, 
this impresainii, or this iiiiaj'i , is still sonii thiiK' 1 orpon il 
or iii.atenid iiienl} , it laiiiiut enter into 111} spin!, 
therefore, xvliich is esseiitidly disp irate troiii iiiittci 
Tliere IS iiothinj' left us, then, but to suk in (!od tin 
means of iinitiiij; the two sides It is (!ih1 ilmii who 1 an 
couforin outer to iiiiiei, iiinir to oiitii , who, imiiiit 
ii|o ixteinal objei ts into iiiteiiial idi is, id. is 01 tin 
joiil,— i.iii riiider Msible to the latter tin wnrlil of 1 iisi 
and rcali/e the detei iiiinationa of tin will willuii iiit.> 
facts w ithoiit I' 1 ery oiieratinii, tin n, I li it . onibiin s out. r 
.and inner, the soul and the world, is n.ithir 111 1 Ih . t 
of tj|e spirit 1101 III the worM, but Hiiiijily in iiiiiin .It il< 
actofliiHl Win n r CXI rcise 1 olitioii, I oiih, ipii iilli 1' i< 
not from my will, but from the will of (bid llul th. pio 
|Mii« d bodily liiutioiis follow On iirirMiiui nl nil will, 
(bid 11101 1 s III} bod} , on rscoooii Ilf in iiriilinn of iiii 
bod}, (bid cxcitis .an i.lea in ill} iiiiinl the lun 11 but tie 
nicisi.iii.il I aiise of the otliir (aii.l Iiciiil tin 11 line, Him 
siuii(i/i«»i, of this tiic.ir}) My will, in 111 thill ss inniis 
■nit the muier to move iiiy limbs , but In who ini 
parted motion to matter, and .ts'i).iii il it its l.ius, mi. 
he CFCaUil my will also, mil In his "oiini*iil ‘ii.ithcr 
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these most ih\erst> things, initeml motion and men- 
tal volition, that, nliLu iiiy uiU tnlla, such a movement 
follows as it wills, and nheu the movement follows, 
uiy will wills it, not that either, however, acts or exerts 
lih}sic.il iiiflucni i> on the other On the contrary, just 
as the i);i> Liii' III of two lies which (jo so {icrfectly 
lo)^'th< r, tli.it linth sli ike cxa< tly the s>iiiic hour at once, 
riHiiIts not from ,iiiy mutual intiuciicc on their (lart, liut 
sini|ily fiom the f.-ict that they were hotli set together, 
so till) .agn.! mi-iit of the hiMliIy motion iiid the mental 
volition iic|ii nils only on that siililmie urtiticcr who Las 
pi iHliiri il III them tlim iiu xpluahle ooninuuity GeuLnx, 
till II, it I- oIjMoiH, li.t!i niilv lironght the fundamental 
dii.ilistn of lKi«.iit( s to its ultiin itc point If Descartes 
Lilliil the union of soul and kmly a viohiit collocation, 
(iLiiIinx calls it. III HO many wonis, a minaclc The strict 
Loii>(e<|Ui IK of such a eon<.cption, then, is, that there is 
po-Mihh not iiiy imiii iiient, but only a tiaiiscendent prin- 
< iph of union 

i \u ilouiiiiH to the theoiy of fletilinx, and ciiually at 
the Maine (line only a cnnseiiiiciKu and fiiither extension 
of (he |i]iilusopliuiiig of Desenrhs, is the philosophical 
position of .A'li/iofiiii (horn at l’.iris 1G38, cn- 

li iiil it the age of tw(iit> two, the co/op ■ yuf ion de Corn- 
foul', (letiiiiiiiiid to the proset ution of philosophy by the 
wntiiieM of Ilisc.iites, iIuhI, after m.uiy troubles with 
tliioloMU il ojijionciits, 171(>) 

M ilvlir.iiii.he takvs his iHuiit of dtp irturc from the 
I'artixiaii >uw of the relitwoi kitwcun soul and boily 
'I'iiisii aiu iigoroiuily diatinguiHhi.il from each other, 
and III till ir issi iice inutiially i>|ipoHeil How does the 
soul (the < oi) attain, then, to a kiiouleilge of the exter- 
nal Uorlil, to ideui of Oor|<ori.al things* For only in the 
^spirit II il form of idvis ih it |hi 8 si 1 i 1 c for external, and, iii 
liarliciil.ir, iii.itt ri.il tliiiigH to lie present in sjnrit ; Qr the 
soul ciiiiiot hate the thing itnilf, hut only .in iiha of it, 
till! thing ilHili mu iiiiiiig without the soul The soul 
can ileriM' IIiihc idi-ai nvithir inuii itself, iinr from 
thiiigH Not fiiiiii It'll! lor any power of gene- 
ral iiig the nil IS of things ]iurih fioni its own self, can- 
net he .aHirilied to till HiHil iH a liniitid being , what is 
men l\ .111 idi 1 of the soul dm s not on that occnniit 
,aitiiall\ exist ami wli.at -itiiallj ixists dejieiids not for 
its exintenci' and apprehenHion on the goodwill of tha 
soul , the ideas ol lliiiigH m .im 11 to iih thev arc no pro 
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ductinn of our own thought. Itut just ns httle dues thr 
soul denre thesu ideas from the things themsehes It is 
impossible to think that impressions of ni-itt rial things 
take place on the aoul, which u immaterial, not to iiiriition 
that these iiifimtely numerous and complex imi>n'ssioiis 
would, in impinging on ono another, reciprocally derange 
and destroy ono aiiotlur Tlio soul, then,— tin re is no 
other resource, — must see things in a thud soiiiLthiiig 
that IS alioaa the antithesis, that is. in (Iml. (ind, the 
absolute auliataiicc, Luiitaiiis all things in himself, ho 'wi s 
all things in himself according to tin ir true iiatiii-c and 
being For the sasne nasoii in him, too^ are the nhaa of 
all th ings , he IS the entire world as an iiitelh i Inal or 
ideal world It is God, then, who is the moans of meili- 
ating between the ego and the uorhl. In him uc see 
the ideoi^ inasmuch ns uc oiiraolvcs are so loiiiphtely 
contained in him, ac accurately iiiiiual to him, that we 
may call him the place of spints Diir million and our 
sensation in TofcriiKo to things proLoeil from him , it is 
ho who ratains together the ohjisitiio and tin siihjiitno 
worlds, which, in tlioinselMs, aio soparito anil ipart 
The plulosoiihy of ^^aIellr<lm ho, then, in its siuglo 
leading thought that uo sco ind know all things iii GihI, 
demonstrates itsell bi be Iiko the nci asioii disiii of Oi ii- 
liax, a special attempt to omixoiiic tlio iliialisiii of tho 
Cartesian pliilnsophy on its onii pnncijiles .ind iinilor its 
own presuppositions 

I 3 Two ilefcets or iiiiur Limtrulii lions of tin jihilo 
Sophy of Descartes arc now apparent, I lost irtos < on 
ceivcs mind and matter os siikstanocs, as niiitii illy ox 
elusive coiitran(.B, and sits IiimHiIf forthwith to liiid tin ir 
nmon But any union in the i.'iso of hiilIi pn siijijiosi 
tions can only lio uiic-suUd and oxUnial '1 lioiight ‘Uul 
existence being oach a Hulist.uicc, iiiiist only ingito 
and miitimlly exclude c.ich otliir Giui.itiir.il llnniuH, 
like t1 lio .ihnvc, Iicciiinc, then, iiiiarnid.ihiu coiisi ijiii iici s 
The sinijilcst remedy is tlii’>, to al>.unli>n the pri‘Sii|i)ioHi 
tion, to remove its iiideiicDdoncy friiiii iitlicr onntr.iry, 
to ioncci\u both not as suhstaiiois, hut cs foniis of 
the maiiifostation of a snlistsnoi 'Jhis niinilj ii piiti 
cularly indiistid and siiggislid hj niothir tin must met 
Acconhiig to 1)061111 li s, <iwl is the uiliiiitc siilislani c, — in 
tho apcchd sense of tliu uord, the onlj sulistaiui Miiiil 
and matter arc also, iiidiid, siiIiHt.uicoH, hut only iii rc 
latinn to I'acli othor , uhili in nlation to God, again 
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tlioy aro dupunileiit auil nut hiiImLiiills Tins, proiicriy 
■licaking, II a contradiction It were more loiuistont to 
say, that nuitlier the thinking individuals nor the material 
things, arc anything self luInutLiit, Imt only the one 
Rulistance, — Goil Ooil unlyrhas ital htiiig , whitevir 
being attathi i to Imitu thinga is inuiibstantial, and they 
tlieiiiaclves .III, but aicidents of the one true iiibatancc, 
Malcliraiicliu niiproacliLa this toncIii'Uiin , the Lorporoal 
world iM at least for linn iili.all> siiblatuil into God, in 
whoiii arc tin cUmal irchetjpia of all things It is 
SpiiioBi, houcvir, who, Iiigteally consiqiient, directly 
eiiiiiiLi-itea this < onchision of the -iLLuIsiit-ility of the finite 
mill the (xeliiHive siibstnitiality of GihI llu system, 
then, IS the truth sun i.unii>li.liuii of that of Dcsta^s 


X.VVI 

B MllK II SI'INOZt n IS hoin iii Vinstinlsm on the 
‘JUh Ilf Nii\<.mlH.r ICdJ Ills parents, Juhs of 
I’ortugiiesu < xtractiiiu, were uiU-to do tr oli'ipcoiile, md 
gave hini the idutition of a siholar He studied with 
diligence the liible and the Tdniiid He soon ex- 
eh.iiigcd, how user, the study of thiology for that of 
lihysies .and tin works of l>ii«..irtcs About the same 
time, hiving long broken iiiuinlK with Judiisni, Iiebroko 
with it iiiitwarilh ilsn, without, howeser, form illy eiii- 
bracing Ohristi iiiity In onUr to esi ipi the pcrseiutioiis 
of the .lews, who hid i xi oinuiniiii ilid him, mil with 
whoiii his life was in diiigir, he left Aiiisti isl ini ami hi 
took himsilf to l{h> nshiirg, in ir I eydeii, but settled 
tiiially it the ll,i>’iu, wlun wlioIU diMuls'd in sueiiti 
lie inirsiiits, he Iiiid in thegnitist sn liisioii Ifo earned 
Ins IiMiig h> till iioliskiiig of o|i(k,iI gli-ses, winch his 
frieiiils dis|Kisid Ilf The Fkitoi of the I’d itiiiatit I'nrl 
laidwig, mule him in otfi r of i phibisoiihii d ihiirat 
ficidelber);, with the |iromise of iiiiii)ili t> liberty of 
upiniiin , but Spiiion ileilinid it Dilnitc bv nature, 
siiflering from ill hi iltli for yiiis ''piiio/i died of con- 
siiniptiiiii on the 3 1st of Kibnnrv Il>7T, it the early igo 
of folly four The iloiidless piiiitt niid sublime trin 
qiiillity of a perfcitU wise uiai, wiie mirinnd in his life. 
Abstimions sitistied witn littl\ mister of his p.iBSinnB, 
nr\er imiiioder.iti h sid or glid, genth mil limes olcnt 
III 1 ihiiiiter idiini ibly pine In li thfiilly fulloweil thi 
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iloctnneB of l\u pliilosdiikv, «\cn m lus iliU> hti lliii 
chief nurk, the £tAie, iiaa tmblighnl iIil >oit he ilicil 
He would have likod ]irubabiy to hue inibliehed it iii hic 
lifetime, but the hateful name of Atheist imiat hate dt 
terred him His most lutimatc fiu nd Ludwig Miter i 
physician, in accordance with hu will, superintended the 
puldication after his death 

The system of Spinoza is snpiwrtcd on three fund inii ii 
tal notions, from ti Inch all the others follow with iii itlie 
matical necessity. These notions .are those of subatanee 
attribute, and mode 

(<i ) Spinoza starts from the C.iitcsian definition of stib- 
staiice stt1)st.ancc is that tthieh, for its existenee, stanils 
in need of nothing else. 1 his notion of snlMtante being 
assumed, there can exist, acLonling to Spinoz.a, only a 
single substance Wh.at is through its own self .done la 
nece^nly uiiinite, uncunikttoned and iiidiniitcd by .my 
thing else Spontaneous exiatenco is the .aluiolute power 
to exist, which Laniiot de|xmd on anything clai, or lind 
in anything else a liiuit, a negation of itsilf , only nii 
limited buing is self siibsisteut, siibskaiiti il Iioing A 
plurality of infmitcs, howeter, is impossible , for oin, 
were indiatinguish iblo from the other A plurality of 
substances, as .usiuucd by nesv-artes, is nccess inly , then* 
fore, a contradiktion. ft is possible for only one hiiIo 
stance, and that an nhaolutclyiiiliiiito snhstance, to eaial. 
The given, iiiiite reality necessarily prcHiipiHHiea siiili 
single, self existent subbtanee It weru .i lontr idii tioo, 
that only the fimti', not the infinite, should bail, vxist- 
eiiLC, t]i.at there should be only what is eoiiditioneil .mil 
caused by sometliiiig else, ami not >ilao wliat la self 
existent .md self siiijsistcnt The alisuliite siibst iiii e la 
rather the ical cause of all and cviry exiateneu , it almu 
IS actual, unconditiunol being , it is the sole \ irliii of 
existence, and through this viitue evirything liiiiti is 
without it there is nothing, with it thi>rc la all , ill ri ality 
IS cnmprchendid in it, .is, bi'iib* it, self ih pi iidiiit hi iiig 
there is iiiine , it is not only lauae of ill Inin.', but it la 
itself ill biliig, eiery K|Ha i d > xiati m e la only i iiioilili 
cation (iiidiiidualiratiun/, of the iiiiiiers.il Hiilistanee itaelf, 
whieli, by force of inner necessity, ixjiaiela ita own in 
tiiiitc reality into an immea8ur,ablc ipi iiititi of Imiig, 
and compnscB within itself every jiriiaibli form of i xist 
enre This om siibataneai is iiaiiiiil by 'Ijniio/.i fSinl 
As IS self evident then, we mnat lean out d view hire 
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tlie Chrutian idoa of Gorl, the couception of an inilirulnal, 
apintiial personality Spinoza cx|ircBsl} lUcIares that he 
entertains i(Uite a iliirerent idea of (Iml from Chnstians , 
he distinctly uiauitains that all exutoicc, material ezut- 
enee included, springs directly from God as the smgle 
substance , and ho laughs at those who see in the world 
aught hut an Kinlunt of the ilivino suhstanie itself 
Ho recognises in the Mins of thoe a diialiiin which 
woiiM annul tlie iiec cssary unity of all things — a self- 
substantiation of tlie n oriel, wlin h n uiild destroy the solo 
causality of Oncl The uoiM is for him no product of 
the cliMciu will that stiiiJs /msk/' Gbd, free it is an 
emiiiiatiun of the creative being of Uisl, viliit.h being is, 
by its very nature, infinite God, to Spinoza, is only 
the aiiliatanco of things, and not anything lIsu. The 
I prciisisiticjiis, that there is only one God, and that the 
I sulistanco of all thuigs is only one, are to him ident,<cal 
Wliat pro|>crIy is substance now * Wliat is its positive 
nature t We liaic In. re a <|instiun tint from the position 
of Spiiiora IS M ry li inl to inswc r I’.irtly for this reason, 
that a cleliiiition, iccorcliiig to •Spinoz’i, must lutlude the 
proxiniatu eaiisc (ho geimtu) ot uhat is to be defined, 
whilst siiIhI, nil o, IS iii(.reati‘, cm hue no cause exter 
nil to itself I’ll tly, again, and vhielU for this reason, 
that to Spinor i ill ih tc mini ilioti is in g.itioii (ownw tie- 
tfnmimlm nl iiojo/ici, though onlv an iiu iilciit.il expres- 
sion, la the fiiiiil iiiiciit.d idea ot the entire sa Htcni), for 
ill tcnniiialioii iiiiplics a defect of e aistiuce', a relative 
nun being Specid, pmitiio eUsigii itions, the.n, would 
only reduce siiint incc to soiiie thing tiiiite Hiilarations 
III its regard, coiiseMpii iitl} , iiiii^t he only ni'g.atiMi aud 
provisori, as, for ex iiii|ili', it has no e xtiiii,al e. iiisc, is not 
a iii.iny, i,iiiiieit |Hissd>l' he' diMehal, itc Spiiio/a is re* 
liii taut to siy cicii that it is cue, hi'e’.aiise this prudie itc 
may he o isily t ihe ii os nnincru' il, iiid the n it iiiigkt ap- 
peMr as if meet lie’r, the' iiiiiii, mre opposcel to it Thus 
then' .are Iclt only siieli [losiiiie' e xpie'.sioiis ,ss cniincmte 
its ahsidiite) lelitioii to It eiiii . Il It is iii this sense 
that .Spiiiori sais <>1 it i. i-, the laiH. of itse-lf, nr its 
mitiiie' iiiiiilies e aisle II e> Viol II IS Old} mother ex- 
pression fur the saiiK thought i\hi.ii Iie> oills siihstaiice 
etirmal, fur hj itmiity lie uiide'rst.imls exiitence itself, 
HO far as it is I'oiiiaiied a*. folIoiiiTig from the definition 
of the uhjCLt, 111 the same sense lu ai hieli geometricians 
speak of the e ti'riial iju ihtii'S uf tigiius ^pinora ajiphes 
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tu 8i|1ist.mi.i' till* prr(lii..-ttc inliniti nlni, ho far .ir tlio imtion 
of iiitiiiitiiilo u iili'iitiotl tu litm with till notion of true 
lit‘iiij!, mtli the ahioliitc lUiiinition of txiitiiue In the 
same maniiur the aUeextioii, that Cloil 11 fier exiiremies 
only uhat the otlicni expiias, to uit, iiejialMeK, that all 
cxbrnal farti. ih cxtludeil, ninl ]iociiti\iI\, that (lOil le in 
igncinent arith hiiiiHulf, that his being rorreiponils to 
tile laws of Ins nature 

I n sum, there is only one infinite siihstanre, cxilinleiit 
lit all determination and negation from itself, the 0110 
beiiig in every being,— God 

{b ) Besides infihiU* siibstani'o or GisI, Descartes hail 
assiiiiied two derivatiie and crcitcd siihstances, the one 
spirit or thought, the other matter nr extension Tliisc 
alHo rv.-appenr here as the two ground furiiis under which 
fipinoza subsumes all reality, — the two ' attributes’ 111 
wliicl) the amglo siihstaiitu rcieils itsilf tons, so far .is 
it IS the cause of all that is Itow now, — tins la the per- 
])luxing qiiestiiiu, the Achilles* heel of the Spinnmtio 
system, — arc these .attributes rcl.ited to the inhnito sub- 
stance * Substance cannot wholly disappear in them , i Ise 
it wcredetemiinate, limiteil, and in coiitradietimi, there- 
fore, to its own notion If then these attnlmtes do not ex- 
haust till objective being of substance, it follows that 
they arc deti 1 iiiiiuitions III winch siibsUncu takes form 
for the siibjectiac apprehenaion of understanding , or for 
behoof of iiiidentandiug all is once for .ill divided into 
thought and extension And this is the conccjitioii of 
Spino/a An .ittnbiitc is for him what iiiidcrst.ani1ing 
(icrceivus in hiibstaiice nsconstitiitixc of its nature The 
two attrihiitis arc thrn>forc determinations, which cx- 
jirusH the nature of substance in these precise forms, only 
tor perception Siilistunce itself being unexlniustcd by 
any such specniltiea of form, the attnbutes must be cun- 
ciivcd as but expressions of its mature for an understand- 
ing that IS placed apart from it That siirh understanding 
should ]icrccive substance on’y under these precise two 
forms 13 ludilTcrcnt to substance itself, winch implicitrr 
pocsessrs an infinitude of .ittribiitvs That is to H.ay, nil 
pMsiible at tributes, not hinit,itions, may be assuiiicsl for 
snbstaiiie It is only tin liiiiiiaii iini1crst.aiidiiig tliat in 
vests Biibstauic willi tin two B|ciiallv iiiiiitinncd, .mil 
exiliisiicly with these tao fn* of all the imtinns of tlin 
nndeist imling, they are the oiilx niics actually inisilii 1 
or exprcssiic of reality Tu the iiuih rst.iudiiig, sub 
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stand' 18 thoiiti'lit, lliuii, cciii'<ifl< lul under the attribute 
of Ihwiij'lit, anil rxUneion, coiigidcicd under the attribute 
Ilf ( xtenHiiiii III .1 wiinl, tbi tun nttribiiti e ■ire but empi- 
rically ib ri\ iil ileti'miiiiatiuiiii, tbiit aii iiicumini iisiirate 
liCHiili a u ith till n.itiiri' nf miliHtniiic iSuliiitiHicu stands 
licbiiid tbi'm .-Uitlii ilisiiliiti' iniinitu «hiphr.iniii>t be ciiiii- 
prubciidid in .iii} mnli s|kiii1 tiotiniis The iittiibutes 
(Xplaiii nut ub-it Hiilistiiicc really is , iiid in its n’gaiil 
conscqiicntl> •iji)ii. ir cuntingent iS|iinii/i f.nlg tn siip]ily 
any iirincipli' of uniun Ijctticeu the iintinii nf alisnlute 
Riilistanci' .iiid tin jiartieiilar manner in uIiilIi it mani- 
fi'its itiu If 111 till- tn II attnlintea * 

III tliiir own natural nUtioii, the ■ittrilmtee, as with 
l)e<ic.art< s, are tn Iw diiLctly opimicd to earli other 
'I'liey arc attriliiiti s ol nut. iiiil the Maine Hiilistance, it is 
trill, hut I nth 18 indcjieiiilent ill itself, as iiiilc]>ciidciit 
iiidiid, as till! \i ry Riilixtince uhich it is RU]ipn8eiI>>vafi- 
fiT to TPiirrsi'iit Kctweun thinight anil I'xtcnsion, then, 
Mpirit and iii.atter, tliirc can hi. no iiiiitiial lufliicncp , 
uliat IS iii.ati'iul 1 1 1 only haie in.ati'ri.il lauscR, what is 
Miniitiiil iinij Hpiritinil oiii's, as nli.aa, inlitinn, etc 
^clthc^ spirit, (.iinstipii'nUy, can act on matter, nor 
matter on spirit Thus fir then, 'tpinox.i adlitns to the 
t'arti’naii Hen rani v nf spint and matter But, as re 
fi rreil tn tin initiiui of tin. singh Hiihstiiite, both worlds 
■an ri|U.ilIy .igaiii iiiic and the s iiiiu , there is a perfect 
ngri'emi lit III la I'uii till III, a thorough paralKIism One 
and the wime siihst into is tliiiiight is piasunt in both at- 
ti ihiitiR — mil iiiid the Hame aiilistnni e iii the lanoiis forms 
III exiatiiiii iindireithir ‘The iili,i of the einle anil 
till ,iLtii.il I lull- an' the ii.aiiie thing, now iiiidcr the at 
trihiite Ilf tliiiiiglit tiiid again iiiuh r that nf rxteiiBiou ’ 
FViiiu the line suhstinee tbero proeeeds, in etfcct, only 
it Mingle infinite uenes of things, but a senes nf things in 
.1 lariit) III foriiei uioii after siihjeetinn prinurily ta one 
nr other of tin. forms of the attrihiitps 'llic vanoiis 
things exist, like siilntante itself, as well under the ideal 
form of thniight, as under tin real form nf extenainn 
I'or ciep\ spirit ml fnriii tin re i* .i eorr-'Miinndent cor- 
pnrenl ime, as for ever) i.oi|H>naI fnnii i iairrcs|iunilent 
spiritual one Nature and spint are ditreruiit, ludcntl, 
hut the) an* nut isolatedh ajiart the) are cMrywhcre 
j together, like ta pe and intit) pe, like things and the 
I ideas of things, like ohjoi t and subject, in uIiilIi last the 
ohlect mirrors itself, or whit naliUr is, idailiter reflects 
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itM'lC Tiic «iuM won. not tho {■riHlui.t »( -v siniilo «\ib- 
•tani'p, if tlii'DP tnn rlvtiiont'*, iiiil pxtiiiMioii, 

norpiint, atcim ill iiiiii.‘)i iralil'' iiliiititi iiiiiU'd 

III it Spiiiou «ii 1 i]i-(t 8 , in piitu-iilir, till' relation Iietui'eii 
]io(I\ anil Ruiil to the iiKm of tlim iiin.i]nr-ililo iiiiitv of 
spiiit ami iiiattfi, a iinit\ mIihIi, an 11111111!; to liini, ppi 
\ uU'R till' vliolo of iiitiin.' 1 'iit III \. II mill ■ 1 nl h oI per 
fi'Ltinn Anil In 11' ni* lia\c Ini iniiiplo rpsiiliitioii nt tin 
|irnUi>in, wliirli, from tlio |Miiiitof view of Deai'iiti's, « la 
so Hiflliiilt, anil pioii iiioxplicalili. In man, as oiir}* 
n lii-rc pIsi', pvtciiaion iiml thoiiolit (tin litter, 111 liisi,asi, 
nut onl} ai fccliii|,vani 1 |iprcpptinii, lint as hi If coiispioiih 
reason) ,an! togetlipr and imppar.ablp 'fliu soul is tlip 
Lonscioiimpia that lias for its uhjiicti the nsioeiatcil linil\, 
and through the iiiteni iitnni of the hndi, tin rpiii lining 
parjiorcil uorlil, «n f,ar as it,iirpttH tlip hoih , tlip hoilv 
IS tlip lasal organism nlinn. sLates ami ifliLlioiis poii- 
sciniufy reflect themselves in the 1011I lint ana iiifliipiicp 
Ilf the one on tin* otlnr ilms not for tlm air^ rp.isoii 
ixist, soul and IkkI} aia* the s,amp thing hut evpia'ispil 
ill the one case onlj ns ponscioiia tlioiight, in tln> otlipr 
as ni.atennl pxtpnsinn lint difliroiili in funii, so tai 
as tliu iiaturp and life of tin' 1 mkI\, ho f ir, tli,il 11, an the 
vanniis corpnnal iiiipri'isinni iiiuM'iiipiits fiiin tioiii, 
nrliicli obey nliullv ,and 8 i>ul> tin Ians of tlip iinatpriil 
organism, spout iiipniisly po disc Pin tlio hoiiI totlin unity 
of (.onsGioiisnvss, conception tlioiiuht 

(e) The spppi,al iniliviilii,il forms nlinh ,an> nleas or 
niatenal tilings, accnnling .is tiny arc loiiHiih n d iiiidei 
till, attnliiitc of tiiniightor iiiidir the attrihiite of I'xti n 
Hioii, reieia c tlicir explanation at tin hands of Spiiiura hy 
ruferencp to the notion of ai cideiit, nr, as ho 11 iini 1 it, 
moifus Ily laiii/i lie are toiiiidcrstaiid, then, tin- \ .irioiii 
individual finite forln^ in nliicli infinitp siihstain e partirii 
larizcs itself Tlictnoi/i are to Biihstancc nli.attlie naios 
arc to* tile sea — shapes that pcriiptii.ill> die anaj, tliat 
pea er, are. ?fotliing finite is ]iohbpbspiI of a silf Hiihsist 
ent India iiliiality The finite individual exists, iiiiliLd, 
htcaiise the unlimited prodiutiae poULr of siihstainii 
must give hirtli ti an inlinitc aarnty of jiaitieiilar tinite 
forma, but it has no projicr laalita, — it cxisli only in 
suhstaiicu Tinitj things are i>iil> the I ist, the niuit 
sulKirrIinatc, the must extiriiil timis of pxiHtmif, in 
a Inch till iiiiiairiiat life giaes itspH spiiilii fuiiiis, and 
Uiey bear the stamp of fiiiitiulu in that they an muI>* 
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]ectc(], uilhout will, \iit)iotit rLKiHtniicc, to the caiiaal 
chain that iipnatlua this \toiltL llic ih\ine siiliitaiice u 
fn'e only in the inii< r cssmioc of its on u nature, but in 
dividual tliin;'s are not free, tlie\ ire a jiruy to all the 
others with whiuli they are coniiLPtcd 17ii8 is their 
tinitiiile, indi ed, th it thuy arc conditioiicil and detor- 
miiicd, not by tlu nisi hue, but by uhit is alien to them. 
They constitute the domain of inirc necessity, within 
wliiili r.ii li IS free and iiideiiondi nt onl} so far ae power 
has lit (II I'lien It by nature to assert itself against the 
rest, and inaintiii. int-ict its own exutence and itH piu- 
|icr mill pot uli.ii interests. • 

'lliesc are the funilainiutal notions, the fund.uucutal 
features of the sjsti 1 1 of SpinoM. As for his practical 
philomiihf, it limy In elnrai U n/s.d in a few words Its 
111.1111 ]ini]iasitioiis fill hill of ncc(‘8Sity from the metaphysical 
prineipli M w liieli w e h I pjiistseeii And for first example 
we h lie the inadiiiis«ildi mss of what is called free-will 
h'or, mail Is-iiig only ii.oiliui, what is appiti able to the 
iithirs IS n|i|ilie,alih (o bun , he is inmlieil in the inhuite 
SI rii s Ilf eondition il i .iiisi s , ami frie-w ill, therefore, can- 
not lip prei I leatvil of him liiswill, lilippieiy other bodily 
fiiiiition, iiiiist lie detiiiniiicd hy mim'lhitig, wlicthir an 
iiiipn Bsiiiii frnni without nr nn inipiilse from within 
Men bclieie tin nisi Ill's frts, siuijily Iieeaiise tlicy arc 
eonscioiis of their own .sets, but not of the motives of 
them 111 the same way, the notions, wliieh we usually 
tonncct with tin. wnnls ginnl and li.ail, rist on an error, 
os fiillnws .it lime friiin tlie Simple notnni of the absolute 
diiiiie iMiise (iiieil and ImiI arc not anything actual u 
things tliiiiiseliis, but only czpriss relatiie notions sug- 
gi sled to IIS liy our ow n coni]iarison of tilings one with 
amitliLr We form for onrselits, namily, from the ob- 
sen ation of p.srtit iiliir things, a certain general concejition, 
and this cniiiH'ptinii wp continue to rcganl as if it were a 
necessary rule for all other iiarticiilar things bhould 
now some single iniliiidunl tlash with oiir general 
cancPi>tion, that iiidiiidiial would lie regarded os imper- 
fect, and os in disngreenu nt w ith its ow n nature Sin, 
then, the b.ad, is only nlitiip.aiidnotpositiie, for nothing 
happens contrary to the will ot lioil It is a mere nega- 
tion or prii ation, and ap|Hars souietliing pnsitiie only 
to our iiiiitc niinils 1 here la no IkuI to God W'hai^ 
, then, arc good and bad * Th it is gniMl which is useful 
I to us, that bad whiili piaituts us fiuiii attaining to the 
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i;»oil Tim, A^uii, \* useful wlm’h )iii>vures us };ri itir i 
rcahtj, uliuh |iri'senes .iiul |iroiuiiti« I'lir lll■lIlJ Our 
true bi HI); Iiiiue\er, h reunii , reiuuu ii tlie iiiiu i ii iliire 
nt our soul , it is reaeuit tliAt ni ik> s us (nv , tor it is 
from reisoii thatue possess the niotiiu iiiiil the ]Kinei to 
resist the niolcstatinns of thiii)!S fruiii uilhont, to lUti r 
iiiiue our oun action accurdin!; to tho Uu of the clue tin 
Si nation and promotion of oiir existeme, and to iil.ieo 
ourselves as regards all thmgs lu a relation adeiinate to 
our nature What, lonscqiieiitlj . cniitnbiitcs to ion 
kiiuu li ilgu, that alone is useful lliil the highest knou 
ledge IS the knou lodge of CiiMl The liigliost viiliie of tin > 
soul H to kiinir and love (Sml From knowledge of (ioil 
there arises for us the supreme Iiaiiptiiess .iiid joi , the 
bliss of the soul it gives us jieacc in the thought of the 
eteiiial necessity of all tilings , it delivers us troiii till ilis 
eord and discontent, from all fruitkss stniggling igaiiisL 
the liflitudo of our own being, it laisos us Iniin life iii 
sense to that life in iiitelhct, wIiilIi, friud fium oil tin 
troiihUs and the tri-ils of the jionsli ihle, is oiLiipiLil oiil> 
with Itself and with the eternal Felicity, thin, is not 
the rcuanl of virtue, — it is virtue itself 
, What 18 true and gnvit in the pliiliiso|ihy of Spino/ii h 
'^ ihat every thing individual, os linile, is inirgeil l<> it in 
the gulf of sulislaiKv With ngonl iinmoiohl) diiiitid 
to the Kteniiil Our, to (Jml, it loses sight of all that to 
the cnniinon mind passes for real lint itsdefiitis, tliot 
it fails truly to convert tins negotivc gulf of siihsLaine 
iiitii the teira firma of imsitivc existence anil actual lite 
It 18 w ith justice, then, that the sulistancu of Spinoza h,is 
hrvn canip.ired to the den of tlic lion, w here there iiro 
many stcjis to, hut fiu fioiii * ’J'lie rxisti me of tin pin 
iiuiucnal world, the reality of the liiiitc, if pcrisluilik , if 
niiU, is still not explained by S')iiiiora We caniintsii 
uhat this biiitc world of null aiipearance is here fur, 
anv living coiiaexiaii to God foils Thu siilistaiicv of 
'vpinusa is czeliiaivciy a principle of identity , it is not 
a iiniiciple of difference Heflectioii, in its nfemici, 
pnicccils from the finite to the absolute, hut nut also 
from the latter to Uie fornicr , it clasps together tin 
many into a sellliss unity in Goil, it sncrilicua all null 
vidual existeiua'to the negative thought of iiiiitv, instiail 
of enabling this unity, by a Ii' ing evolution into ■ oiif n t< 
variety, to negate its own barren negativity T he sys- 
tem of Spinoza IS the misit ahstrait moiiiitln isni that ran 

*Hihwi,,ler le/us. ' not * O-w " Viiw Mtultilles bpiaois s 

dea , but - iiuuv, the l^osa 
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po°iii1iIy lie roue gi\ giI It 11 not by nciiiicut, llitii, that 
Spiiin7i, a Ji‘W, bn^, in explanatiiin of tbu uiiiierse, oiin 
more rcMiccl tbu niva nf ita alffiuliitp unity siicb idea la^ 
lu Bomo Hurt, .1 coiiscqui nee of bii natinnality, in echo of 
tbu GaHt. 


XXV'lf - filfnhtmnml III alum 

W K Mt.iiid iiiiu by a kuot-|ioiiit, .1 giiiglion, 1 eiimmiB 
aim, 111 tliL uimani cniirSL uf pbiloauphy Dua- 
,.irtiH bad di-iiiniiHlritud the antilbeaia of tbuiight and 
l■XI'ltl'll((■, nf iiiiiid and matter, iiid Iiail pnatulated a 
prim iplu uf ruHoliitiiiii for it Tbu reaiiliitioii aiiLLueded 
ill uitb bun, liiiuuiur, for be hail pliccd the two Hiika of 
the aiititlieaia in their greateat {Miaaiblo mutual laulatioii, 
lie hail .iHHiiined both aa aiibatanrea, na independent, 
inutiiilly nc(;.itiii); ponera The HiiLecsKora nf Ueaeartea 
amiKht a more aatiafaotory aolntinn , but the theorica to 
uliich they finiiid theinailvea compillcil, only allowed the 
iiinie ]diiiily the iiiitenahleneaR nf the entire prcauppoai- 
tioii .Spiuozo, linally, absmhmud the falae presupiioai* 
tiiiii, and atnpped each of the np|ioaiiig Hides of its indc- 
]ii iideiit Hulwtaiitinhty In the iiihnitc aiibstincc, apint 
mill matter, thuuiiht mid extimaion, are now one But 
they .ire not one in thcmxclvca . niul ouly na uiiu id tlieiii- 
ael> ea were there a true unity uf both That they are in 
aiibataiice one availa them little, fur to aubatanec itaelf 
they an iiidiirerent, that la, they are not iiiiniaiiciit 
diflereneia of aubatiuce With Spinozi. too, then, they 
■ire ahaulntely He]Kir.itvd fnim one aiiuthcr The reaaun 
Ilf thia laiilitinii ih Hiiii|ily tliat Spinn/n hia not aufli 
cicntly diacnib,irr.iaaed liiuiself of the ]iresuppn<ntiona and 
diiahain of Dcxcartea, — he, tiio, looks on thought ns oiify 
thought, on extenaion .la onlii extciisiiiii, and thif con- 
ce|itioii Ilf tin III neieaiinrily cxeludea the one from the 
other If nil iinicr jinniiple uf iiuion u to bo found for 
them, this abstraction nf eiih must lie broken up and 
romoveil In the oppused sides themaelvca niiiat the re- 
coiicilintinii be accoiiipliahed There are, conseqiientlv, 
two wiys poasihle, ciiher fniin the |insitioii of the 
iii.iteniil Bide, to explain the idial, or fiuin that of the 
ideal side to explain the ni.it«ntl Ami in effect both 
»ays weie almost simultauciiiisly .attempted Fniiii tins 
|n>iiit begiiu mb uf the tun sciies of liens which haio 
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liMikd the intellcLtual world sin ■ tint, iiaiiitlv of 
Iilfahinn one sidedlj on the one liaiid, n'ld th it of 
Kt Ilium (eiii|>irioum, ■eiiHiiahsiii luati n ilutiii), e()iiall> 
one-sidedly on the other 


WVIII —fix/i' 

T he oricinatOT of the reakutic u'ricii, the fiUier ni 
nuHlern iiiatoruiliain and cmpineisni, was the Eiii; 
lish John I ockr He possi'ssid a |ireiiiisor, iiiileed, in 
Ins countryman, Thonin* llohhio (IhSS l(>7‘l) , wliom, 
howeaer, we niondy mention in this pliee, as his in 
Alienee conceriied rather the history of ]uilitieal seieni e 
,1nhn Locke was tuirn at Wrin^^nn in Iblt! liis eiili 
studies were directed to phihHio|ihv, iind in pirtii ill ir In 
liiediiyne His delieatc health howeacr, preclinli il tin' 
practice of the latter , and, little int( rriiptcd h\ any i hiins 
o{buaineaa,helnedalifcnfmirt‘Iyliteiarv utility Not 
without cotisulerahle inAiicnce on his life and iiniiiii 
Htaneex was his connexion with the eeleliratisl statesiiiin 
Ixird Ashley, afterwards Karl of Sh iftesiniry, in whiw 
house he was always wilcoine and where he enjoy id 
intercourse with the most distiiiy'iiished nieii in Kiijiliiiil 
III the year 1(>70, at the instijpitiuii of suuii of his friends, 
he sketched the limt plan of Ins culehriiti d AWy coiir> ni‘ 
tmi Jlimnii Uiiiltrulamtinii The conipli to w ork, how c\ i r, 
was jnilihshcd only in 1690 l.neke died m 1701, ,it the 
age of seaenty-two Freeision and clearness, jierspn iiity 
and dutinetness, are the Lliar.aetenstieH of Ins writings 
Acute rather than dceji in his thinkiii);, he is true to tin 
eliaraetcr of his nationality Tin riiiiil.iiiieiital thoiii'hts 
and chief results of his system are now cleiiients of 710/01 
for or general mformaUoo eacrywhere, espiii illy 111 I’n,;- 
laud , ^ut w e are not to forget on that aia omit that lie w is 
the first to gi\e scientific position to tli,atHtaiidanl of iiiti I 
ligeuce, and that he occujiies, therefore, liowen riiiiiili Ins 
principle may fail 111 any internal cajiahility of den lop 
ment, a legitimate place in the history of jihilosophy 
Locke’s philosophy (that is, bis tliioiy of kiiowhilgi , 
for that IS the scojie of his entiie inijniry) issts on twro 
thoughts, the siibjicts ofmnsbintre]ictitioii lir t fiM-gi 
tiaelyj, that there an no innate ideas , anil scioiid (posi 
tively), that all our knowledge sjinngs from experieiiis* 
Many are of opinion aays Locke, that tlii'n- are innate 
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ideas, received intn the soul at birth, and brought n ith n 
into the world In proof of these ideas, they apjical to 
the iinistrsd czistuiicc of them in c\ try human Iieiiig, 
without Lxiuptiun Uiit, CMii granting tliH to be the 
fict, it would prove nothing, if thi uniieranlity of the 
agrecini'iit miilil be expl until otherwase But the al 
Ivged f K t IS not f,ut i’linciples, iimvcrsallj ailiuitted, 
tliLiu .ire none HUth, — whethtr in the thenrctital nr in 
the jiricticil win Id Not in the x>rartical world,- -for 
the H|ii I tai Ic of till v.irinns iiatioi.s, and at the a annus 
peiiuilH Ilf thi II histor),ti'a<.hiR us that there is no mural 
rule iihsura.alili by all Xiit in the nici>retic.d wiii4il, — 
for i\i II the ]iriipu8itiiiiiH which hasethe greatest preten- 
sions to iiiii\eis,il v.aliility, as ‘ AVh.at is, is,’ or, ‘ It is im 
possibfi for the Kinii tiling to be and imt to be,’ are not 
lij .aii\ nil ms iimaursally ailniittcsL (Children and idiots 
haw no coiitu]ition of ihtse jirinciplrs, and nciVier do 
the iiiiu'liu.ited hnow .aoj thing .about such abstract pro- 
piisilions , how, thin, c.ui the) be inipl.anti.il m them by 
nalnri * Wiie ideas iiiiiati, we shnulil all, of necessity, 
hi aw ire of till III cicii from onr larliiat ihildhoiwl For 
' to be in tin ininil ' is the «une thing .as 'to In known ’ 
The iipiv that these ideas are iiiiplaiiti.d in tin mind, 
indy It IS nniotisiiims of them, is therifiin* a nmni- 
fist uiiitr.idii tiini As Iittli in giinid b) the plea, tliat, 
mi mioii IIS men make n«u of tieir leasnn, thiy becoiiic 
eiinsi iiiiiH of tliesi jiriiiciplis Tin ■ ,illi g itioii is simply 
falsi , bi e.ansi ^ ml isunns i nme nun li lati r into i inisciiiiis 
ness til III III iii> iitlnr piitniiUis of knowledge, and cbil- 
dren, for ex.iiiipli , gueiiumeiimsprools of tluireai ruse of 
n'lsiiii liifon lliev know tli.at i thing i.annot possibly be, 
anil not In It is iirbiinl) lorn.t to ai) that indiody 
.attains to .1 1 oiisi loiiHiii ss of tin. iTiiniplen in riiuwtmn 
without ri isiiii , lint it is iiiilrin th it, with the lirst .act 
Ilf reasiin, tliei bemnn pnmnt to i onsi inusiu ss The 
first f.ii ts Ilf kniiwlidgi, r,ither, arc not general principles, 
but p,artKii1ir iiist iinis (iinpiessious) 'Ihe iliild knows 
tliat swell IS lull bitUr, long bi fore it wmlerstiiTuls tbe 
logical jiroposition ot loiitrulution Wlioeicr atten- 
ti\il) iilleits, will limll) iiiaiiitain that the jiarticiilar 
propositions, ‘sweet is not bitter,’ for instance, — flow 
from the general oius At ire tliesi littir innate, they 
ought to constitute for the iliiM, tin lust elenicnts of 
coiiscioiisiieHs, for what nature b.is implanted in the soul 
must plainly bo earlier present to lunscioiisnesa, than 
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Rliit she has r.it iiiiiiUiitciI llii iviiti'iuf of iiiii ■■ 
lilcas, «.olv<(.i{iiciitI\ M lu till r thcorotioal nr {iriitn. il, is lU 
assumption as much to Im‘ rojiitoil is tint oi in innati 
I xiatencc of ills .lUil muiiccs 'I ho uiuh rs* iiuIim^ ( r 
thu soul) IS III itsi’lt a fiihiiht nisir, i \ i nl surf ii i , ,i Mai k 
page on iihii.h nothing has been uiittni 
TTnir, ihi'ii, tloeii the iniml viimro its nlcis ' 1 hc> an 

iliiu to L'xpc-Kiicu, on uhiih all kiiouliilgi is to.iiiiliil, 
on which, iiiiliLil, as its piinciplc, all kiioxi It ilgo ilcpi mU 
Lx|H!neULe, howncr, is iii list If tunfnlil it is iitliir tin 
licrucptinii lit the ixtcinil nlijcits tIirou>:li the speiiil 
souses, III which c.i!<ii It IS iiiiiioil Xi/Miifiuii nr it is the 
porcoptinii of the iiiteiual oiicritiniis of the sniil, iii ulm li 
cast it IS iLiiiieil the iiitiriiil sense, nr, lultii riUttlum 
Sins itiuii and retlictinii fiiiiiisli the uinleist iinhiig with 
ill its ideas These 1 leultus ire to lie ni'inliil is tin 
siiigluaniiidow liy uliicli tliu light nt the idc is f ills iiit > 
the nimmi nhvura nf the iiiiiid I'hi extiiiiil olijnti 
Miipply the ideas uf si iisildi <|U dit ns, tin iiiti i ii il nlij> > I 
igaiii, the life of the soul, siippliis tin idi is ni its oiiii 
opiritiiiiis The prnhlem of the philosii[ih\ of hoiki, 
thin, IS to dime and txpliin the idi is guin ill\ h\ i 
refeniioi to these two hniiiiis Tin,, iic ili\idid, in tin 
lint place, into the sim/f/> aiullhi ruiii/ifi,r Siinple nh is 
are such .is the miuilictinislioiiiclsewhiri iii the niiio 
iiiiuincr IS I iiiirmr leceiiis tin iiiiagis of the ohji i is 
presented to it They aie /xiitl'i such as icaili tin iiniid 
through I single SI use, as ideisof colour thnnigli sight 
uf soiiiid thniiigli hearing, and of solidity, or iiiipiinli i 
liilily, through touch , jmillg such is iiu loiitnhiileil hv 
scxcial senses, an tin idcis, for liisbiiiie, of i xli iisniii iiid 
motion, wliiih an due to the stnsis of touch iinl siglil 
loiiiliiiicd , /iiirf/y sin h are ill riicil fioiii nllnlioii, is 
the idciis of thought, and of will , jurtli/ siiili tin illy, is 
spun,' troin sen atiuii in<l nlleition tngctlur, is tli 
nil IS, fur iMiii]ile, of [niwir, i mly, nimiwiiiii, ili 
'lliisi simple nil is loi.stiii.tc the iiuti i nils, u, it uns 
ihc Icttcis, Ilf till our know It d.e Aslin ii i,ji now, li\ 
means uf \ annus lO'iilnmitioiia of the singh h Iti rs foiins 
sy Habits aud wunls, so tic iiiiud, by iin iiii of various 
ciimbin,itinna of tin niinpb nh is, foiiiis the i iiiii,touiid nr 
coniy/fiz iifcus He i iiiit In iidinul to thiii ilas'-is, 
to uIl.is, naiinly, if inn>hs, of kIs/hiois, ml of r 'o/iuhs 
T he nil as ot the liist class coiisir'l iil llo in lit i itn ii„ of 
sjiii i* (ih-'t lilt I lull ir nieisiiii*, iitiiio ii'*iiy, *01 f e i , hgi 1 • 
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etc), uf tiuic (fliiratiQii, cUrnity), of thoiijjht (percejition, 
moiiiory, abstraction), of niiiiiber, and so on In parti- 
cular, Locke subjects to i strict examination the notion <if 
stUmtaiiLf lie explains its origin in tins nsy we learn 
as well fiom sensation .is reflection, that a certain num- 
ber of simple ideas frequently present themselves to- 
gether liciiig iiimblo to think, imu, these simple ideas 
as self siipporlcd, ue .icciisbim ourselves to conceive a 
SI If siilisisti lit Bulistrjte a-, tlicir b.sai a. and to tins sub 
nr.ato wc give Ino name of substauee" Substance is the 
unknown sonictliiiig which is thought as the vehicle of 
siK li qualities as priMliicc in us the simple ideas. It follow s 
not, however, th.-it substance, though prodiiet of oiir own 
subjective thought, docs not at the same tune exist with- 
out us It IS r.ithor distinguished fiem all the other com- 
plex ideas, by the fact that it does possess an objectively 
real arelietyjie without us , while these, spontan-musly 
formed by the mind, are devoid of any correspondent 
rciility What the arclietypo of subst-iuee is, wc know 
not , wc only know the attributes of substances From 
the notion of siilisUiioe Locke passes, in the last pLice, to 
that uf ffktim A relation takes place u honever the 
iinnd so unites two things that on olwerv.atiun of the one 
it iinnicdiatcly reverts to the other All things are cap- 
able of being ]■! iceil in robation by the iinili rstiinilmg, or, 
what IS the s.iiiio tiling, of Is'ing tonverteil into relatives 
It H thus iiiiiKissilile oiiiipictely to iiiiiiiierate relations. 
1,01 ke considers, therefore, only a few of the iiiore impor- 
tant relations, that of nleiititv and diireniicc among 
utliera, but abovi all, c.iusc and illict. 'llic idea of tins 
nd.itiiiii arises on our |icna.‘|ition of how something, 
whctlior a siibstance or a quality, begins to exist in cou- 
Heqiieiice of the aition of another Rniiiething Thus far 
the ideas , to the voiiiluuatioas uf vvhicli, further, wo owe 
the conci ption ot kiiowlcilge in general Knowledge, in- 
deed, IS 111 ited to the siiiiple and complex iilias as a jiro- 
positloii to its I oiiii>oiient letters, syllables, iiiid words 
It follows from tins tli it uiirkuowlcdgo extcnils not bey ond 
tbe range of our nleas, and loiisoqiiently, of ex|K'neiiee 
'I'liese an* the priiu ip tl tliougiils of I oi ke’s pbilcisojiliy , 
ami its eiiipiiii win is obvious in tlieiic 'I he mind to it 
IS III itself voul, a iiii ii iitirror of the external worlil, a 
dark room into vv liivli the images of the things without 
fall, without any contribution or action nn its part , its 
entire coiituiits are iliie to the iiii|ires 8 iiiiis inaiie on it bv 



mktiii'il tliiiisjii XihtI ttf III inltlhelu, 71101/ nm /umt 
in utiwu. I* tho watchword i>( tlio iiimitioii And if 
I 111 ko iiudoiibtviUy ]iFOUiniiicc« in these iiroiiositiuns tlic 
piokidcnue of matter to mind, he makes tho 1 iino opinion 
still more manifest nlien be thinks it possible, nay, pro- 
bable, that the soul u a material snlistaiice The com erse 
Iiossibility, that material are siibordinato to spiritual 
things ns but a spcacs of the Litter, is not entertained by 
I ockc. 'riic soul to bun, then, is but secondary to mat 
ter, and he takes his place on that position of realism 
nhicli has been already cliaracUnzcd (YXyii ) Locke, it 
IS true, has, in tlicT prosecution of his \ic»m, not nlnayH 
rcmaiuid Luiisistent to liis pnm iplra. rmianiuin in Ins 
hands is not, in scrcral respects^ a pLifcct striii.tiire 
Wo can see alremly, however, that the aiilisc<[ueiit course 
of this mode of thinking will mcliiie towards a coinphlo 
dcuiakof tho ideal factor 

The empiricism of Locke, so well aiLaptvd as it is to tin 
character of his nation, soon became, in Kiiglnnil, the 
dominant pbiloaopby As occupying the general posituui, 
we may name /mae teuton, the great mathi.ni itici in 
<1042-17*27], Samuel Clarke, a disciple ol Newton's, pni< 
cipally interesUd in moral philosophy (lb75-17‘-!')) , 
further, tho Hiiglisb moralists of this pcriisl, 11 tUiam 
WollaaUm (IG59 1721), tlic Earl of ShaJlmhanj (lli71- 
1713), Franca llulelutoa (lb'll 1717). and evin oppn 
nents of Locke, as l\kr Broun (d I73.'>) 


XXIX —Uiimr 

1 0CKE, as just rciiiarkcil, was neither lui’i.sUiit nor 
J successful 111 till complctiun anil realiution iif cm 
pincism AlUiuiigh aaaigning matinal tilings a ili liiIiiI 
Biijicmnty to tho thinking subject, ho iiiailc thought, iii 
one resjicct (in the notion of substance), the priscnhiiig 
[lower of the ulijcctive woild Of .ill the comjilex iili.a« 
constructed by siibjuctne thought, one alone, siibst iii 
tkality, [Hisscsscs for Locke an exci jitioii il iliirutir of 
objective reality, wbdst the otlicis, juiiil} nibji • liM , 
are duvoiil of any corieajioiukiit objcctiiity .Siibji ctiru 
thought does not only introduce a notion of its own for- 
m.ation, substance, into the objectiie world, but it a.<<serts, 
as corresjiondciit tn tli.s notion, an objntive n latii.ii, m 
objia.tivc cviuiiexiun of things tlieiusilns. an ixistuit 
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ratiunality In thu rolensnu , lubjcctivc reason stands, 
m a curtain sort, as dominant over the objective vorld , 
fur the relation of substantiality is not immeibately de- 
rived frniii the world of sense, — it is no jirodnct of sen- 
sation anil |i(.rLi>iJtioii On a jHisition purely enipincal 
— and such IS tlic {sisitiott I^ickc himself assnnii's — it 
waa an iiiLiiiisiHti-ncy to allow substantiality an objuLtn c 
validity If the iiiind is in itself a dark cmjity riiniii, a 
blank sliei t of pajier , if its entire provision of objective 
kniiwledj'e lonsists merely of the inipressions inaile on it 
by inateiial things , then the notion of substantiality must 
lie also declared a merely subjective dbnception, au arbi- 
ti iry ciiiijiinctiun of ideas , and the subject must be com 
plctely einjitied and deprived of the last siippoi t on « Inch 
to fiiiinil any < laim of aii|ienurity to the world of matter 
Tins step in tlio direction of a self-cnnsistcut emjiinciBm 
waa, in Ins rntique of CaiisiLty, taken by Hume , 
Damd Humr was born at Ediubiirgb in 1711 Eu- 
gagcil in bis youth in the stndy of law, and then in mcr 
cantile puieiiits, lie deioti-d liiiiiaclf, at a later period, 
exvliisivcly to luatoiy and philosophy IIis Iirst literary 
.itteinjit attracted suarudy any attention JIis 
irf nliich there oventu-illy appeared, from 1742 to 17S7, 
live inliiineH, — experienced a mure f.ivoiirable reception 
lliinic has discussed in these i variety of philosophical 
subjects , in the manner of a thoughtful, ciiltivateil, and 
polislied iiuui of tlio world , to the conseijucnt neglect of 
any rigorous systematic connexion After Ins aiipoint 
nieiit as librarian, at ISdinburgli, in the year 1752, be 
comiiieiicid liis celebrated Ilistury of England lie was 
aftorwnnls Secretiry of Legation at I’aris, w here be luinlc 
tlio aeqiininLince of Uoiisseau , and in 17(>7 hr became 
Under Secretary of State, an ottice, however, which be 
hi Id only for a sliort time Ills latter years were ijieiit at 
Falnibiirgli, in the i iijoj iiieiit of a traiii|iiil and eontciited 
retirement lie died in I77l> 

The middle piiiiit of the |diilnsiiplii/iiii! of lliiine is lita 
critii|iia of the notion iif causility I ucke had oln-aily 
expressed the thought tint we owe the notion of siib- 
staiiee to the iiiitom of dwais suing certain inmles to- 
gether 'Ifiis tliuiight was takin up senniislv by Ifume 
How do wc know, he asks, that two things stand to eaeh 
other in the rel ition of t ausalitj ’ \tckiiow itimtliira 
priori, nor from experience for know hsigu a prion extend- 
ing oiilj to « hat IS identieal ami the i iTi et being different 
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from thtf LAiMP, the former caiinot be iharo\ i roil in the I it 
ti r , anil experience, again, exhibit! to u» oiilv a sequence 
of tno events in time All our reasonings from ixpen 
ence, therefore, aru founded soldi on iiistoin Ik e inse 
ue arc aceiiitninpil to see that one lliiiig follous inother 
in time, ue coneeiic the idea that it must follon, and 
from it , nt a relation of siiii.esiiiiii «e iinike n idatimi 
of eiiisalili Connexion m time is natui.ill} soinctbiug 
different, Iioiiercr, fuim connexion in eiusality In tins 
notion lie ixceul experieuce, thLii, and proieeil to the 
I reatioii of ideas for n hitb in stnctiiess we hai c no aiitho 
iity tVhat holds good of causality holds good also of 
all the other relations of necessity We find ne ilo [hm 
sess other such notions, as, fonximple, th.atof powei and 
Its realisation Let us ash how wo obtain this idea, or the 
iiliM of necessary connexion in general Not possibly 
thruiigh sensation, for external objerts may shon ns inili cd 
Himiiltaneous co-cxisteiice, lint nut necessari eonnexiiin 
Perhaps, then, through relleetioii * It lert nnlv si ems, as 
if nc might gut the ideaof pu«ir from obsi rung tint tin 
org.uia of the body olie) the aolitions of the uiiml Kill 
since iieitlier the niciiis h} wliuh the mind acts on tin 
hmtv are knonii tons nor all tin orgiiimof tin Issl^ Mild 
olicdiciic- to the iiiiml. It follows that, i\in is nendi i 
knowledge of tliise opei.itions, itis to eX|iciiin(u tint m 
lire drill II, uni iCs lapericuce again is for its pot ihh 
to cxhihit only frequent co existi iiee, hut iiii re il con 
111 xion, it results that wo obtain the iintiiiii of iiom r is 
that of all necessary ciiniiexion III gi III Till, only fioni In mg 
nnuilomtii to lertiiii ti aiiMtioiis on the part of oiir idi is 
All notions ex|iressiiu of a nlitioii of niTes ity, ill nip 
)iosisl ciigiiitioin lit an olijntiii ciinnixiiui in things ri it 
it last, cunsiqiiciitlvi only on tin assoi lalioii of idi is 
rioiii till denial of the iintioii of siihstiUitiality tin ii fnl 
I >nc<) for Hume the denial of tint dsi> of tin • gn itn |i 
'*'1 II, or the igii, did It really ixist, nunld hi iiibitiiiti d, 

I piisisteiit lehiele of inliireiit quilitils lint is mir 

imtioii of substance is siimctliing merely snhji i tin , uilli 
lint my olijeetiie reality, it nsiiilts that there is 

II spondeiit ie,ihty fur unr iiutioii of the igo ei'ln r lln 
Si Ii nr ego is notliiiig else, in f ict, th in a i oiniili <e of 
imiiiiriiiis swiftly succeeding ideas, iiiidir nliieh miiiples 
Ml then iiippose placed an iiiiigiiiary siihstriti, n inn I 
hi IIS snnl, self, or ego llie hi If or igo. tliinfuri', 
risli mIioIIi on ,an illusion In the its, oi smli pn 
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RU]ipo8lbon8, there cduiiot 1m. any talk naturally of the 
immortality of the lOiiL The eonl being only a loinplex 
of our iileiiB, necessarily ceaBiJi with these, ami conse- 
quently, tliiri fore, nith the iiiu\ciiiciits of the body 
After these iirrijiii itioiis, uhirh rijircscnt the jinncipal 
thoughts of iluuie, tlicre is no tall for any further argu- 
mentation to iirovo that Ifiiiiie's scepticism was hut a 
mure (fiiiHixt> nt following niit of Locke's empincisiii If 
ut owe all mil kn(iuhilg< t»|H.recpliun of souse, then all 
■letenniii itiuiis nf uiiiveisahty and necessity uniat, in 
higieal result, ilis,qi|iear, for they are not iiintaincd m 
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rPO I any nut tin eui|iuiiiHiiiiif Loike into its iiitjiiiate 
U(iiisci|nem e, into sensu iIiMii and iii.ttei lalisir, — this 
IS the t ksk u Inch h is been assiimcil by the Krciieh Though 
gniwii on a soil of Kiiglish ]>rineipleB, and scry soon nni 
Mistily |iie\ dent then, i iiipiru isni eould not pnssibly 
he do\el<i|Uil amongst the iin^^ish into the extreme form 
uliieb luiseiitly dii fared itself .iiiioiit' the I roneli, — that 
IS, into the eoiiipUte destruction of til the foundations of 
tin moral and religious lite Tins lost eonseqiience was 
not eoiigeiiial 'o (he iialiuiiil rharoutei of the English 
Oil the coiitiaiy, ui rally as the reeoiid half nf the eigb 
ti I util century, tin re t|i{H' ired, in oppuHitiuii not only to 
the SI eptleisni of lliiiin, hut tain to the uiiipirieisiii of 
IjiHke, that rrtitioii ttlmh is niiiied Smtli»h Pliilotu/ihg 
{Hull, ITlli IT'lh, Riiitlii, (/miitfif, Htnialtl Stiwiirt, IToJ- 
lO'JS) The anil of this philosophy nas to establish, iii 
eoiitrailistnietioii to the Iiiekitn tahalu ramt anil the 
Iliiiinaii despair of any nievviity of re.iHon, certain ]inn 
eiples Ilf truth nniati or iiiinianciit in thesiilijcctf and 
this (ill a gi innnely I iigli-h nianin r), os facta of experi- 
ence, as flits III the iiiuril instniet aud healthy liiiniau 
underst.indiiig luniiioii si nsi ) , as an element enipiiieally 
Ml giyeii, iiid ilise'oyeiahle by means nf obseryatiuii of 
oiii'selyrs, ind utlietiiin on our nrdinary consi loiistiess 
III fi'rauee, on the iithei liiiul {lolitie il mil sueial circnin- 
st iiiees had so -.liquil iluinsi yis m (In eonrse of the 
eighteenth coiituiy, tint cm \ iuiiiii,.i,ibe lyritings which 
■Iriw relenth ss'y iln ultimate prutii il cousei|uoni.is uf 
the poaiiiou, - synteiiis, name’y, oi i inaUria'.istic theory 
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of the world and of a deliberately reasoned egoistic nm 
rahty, —only os natural results of the iiim 1 rsnl rorniptitni 
The dedaration of a great lady in rtgani to the hihUiu 
of Hclvetiiis, that it only spoko out the siirut of e\ury> 
body, 18, in this connexion, fauiiliarly known 

The Beusualiam of the Abb 4 de Comfifhie stands clostst 
to the empinoism of Loike Oondillae was born at Gre- 
noble in 171 ai 111 hia eailiest writings .111 aillirivnt of 

tho tlieory of faicke, he subeeqiiently v eiit fin thcr, and 
endeavoured to make good a philosophical [loaition of his 
own. Made meuiber of the French Academy in 17 GS, he 
died 111 1780 Ilia uilUeted uiitiiigs, uIiilIi lu^pi it 
moral camestiicss and ri.bgious feeling, imupose tui iity- 
three lolumca. 

Condillac, 111 agreement with Ijotke, begin Iikiii the 
proposition, that all our knowletlge apniigs fioui expo 
neno^ Whilst Locke, howeter, assumed two sources of 
tins empirical knowledge, sensation and 101116111011, or ex 
ternal and internal sense, Condillac contended for the 
reduction of both to one, of reflcstion to sens it ion Ri 

flection IS for him equiiUy sensation , all inenkil prneessi s, 
even will and the toiubiuatiun of the ideas, are in Ins i>\ es 
only mmlilied sensations The n.ali/.ktn>ii of this loiiii p 
tioii, tho derioation of the aaiious mental faiiiltns from 
external sense, this loustitutes the inaiii iiiUnst and the 
mam matter of Condillac's philosophy lie enili avoiii's 
to demonstiatc his leading idea by reference to an 1111,1 
ginary statue, in which, — oigauiSLil iiiti rii.i 1 Iy iiiilecil like 
a human being, but destitute .at hist of any idctos, — one 
sense after another is coiiunved gradually to awake .ami 
to till the soul with the vanoiis iiiipri ssioiis Man us in- 
debted for all Ills kiinwkdgc and for all his iiiotivi s to 
external sensation, appears, m this inode of \uwiiio 
him, quite on {lie footing of one of the lower animals 
In consistency, therefore, ('ouddl.ao calls men jierfcet am 
Inals, .and the other aiiiniaJs luiiierfcet men lie still 
shrinks, howeier, fnini deuirl of tin exisbiieeuf God, 
and equally from assertion of the iiiatcnality of the soul 
These, the nltiinato i'nii<w<|iient 1 h of hi iisii iIihiii, wi n 
taken by others after liim , and they he sniheieiilly 011 
the surface For if sensualism iii.iint.aiiis, that tiiitli, or 
what leally is, can only be perceived by the si lists, ue 
ncetl but take this pnqiositiuii objectively to lim the 
thesis of materialism only what is seiiHiioiis ih, tin r<- is 
no Isiiig but iiiaterud being. 
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I ji III III 11 m ii'i iiimi, uicii |n4M#iiii «ii aliimi (iimii luiiia liiu aua- 

lo;{<iiis ]irii[iuMitiiiri, th it «ill onr xniitiuii a udl is ilitcr* 
mintd l>y cxUrn il si iiHatioii, the i«.4Uiri.m<.iitsof 
Tliu satisf iction of r»ur siitiAiioiiA dmiiis uas stt up by 
111 Ki tiiia •ui.oiiliii 'iv IS till prificiple of morals 

lit Ki tins VI iM litirii itPiriHUi 171 *^ VppuiiitLsl in his 
tMiiity thinl >1 ir to tlio post of a Karinoi Ciuior.kI| lio 
fiMItlll lillllHI.]f« it III ( llU ptllixl of life, III pOSALSSlOII of 
an opiiKni iiicoini Ntxi illiili '• h, after a few >eiiii, he 
risi;<ii(i| his pi ii c 111 coiiH(<|ti< 111 I of till m mv iiiipleiiSiint 
iiiiii]ilKaUoiis 111 whith it iiixoImiI him Ihe sillily of 
tin writings of hocki lUuiliil his philosophiciil crotil 
Ui'IvctniM Mioti his f ttiiottrt hotik J}r /'/ 'i/mf in thi iiii il 
ndiiXMiii lit th It fiJhmi tl tilt n sivm itioii of Ins pout Tt 
ippi mil ill 17 'iS Hid t*xiitiil, both it homi anil iihroad, 
gn it, mil oft* n ti mi ihle ittintiou, hut broimht him 
.ilso mill h hittir piistiiition, i spin illy from the pni>stH 
III 1 \< tins must ht\t thought it fo tuiuti, Iiowomt, that 
thoyxiin sitislii il xiith itti to i nish tin hook 

Till* nil il truii|ui]lit> ui xiliiili he pissul tliL later ^tars 
of Ins lifi* » IS oiih utt«Miip(««l tuai once liy a jour- 
no to (h nii in\, iiul UMlIl h\ I 1^1 to Fllghllll III* 
ilnd in 1771 Ills |n rsoii il th irai li r as Lstiin ihh , full 
of iroiiil II itiin Hill l«»\i III Ins hlloMs. lii his post of 
riiiiii r fuiii I'll 111 XV IS Itiiivoluit to till pi iii ami 
Hti rnl\ oppost (I to tin i \ u tooi'* of his siilMinlin itss Hie 
uoiUs in* vvritUii with ,iisphiiil\ iml ili*gini.t* 

ll lovi*, iiitiiisl, i\- liihitnis It the h\cr of all 
our H lions Iviiioiii (iinlv inti lit i In i 1 «sili\itieui, our 
lit sire of kiiowUil^e our (i illu lu il is, epiiiig fioui tUo 
lovi of M If Hut ill silfhni i« iiih 111 the einl onlik to 
hoilil^ iiijo^iniiit MI oil II tioiis, then, loll*, iiiLiital and 
otliir, liavi* iiii nuiiii m s*> 4 r hut tin* oritifiuatioii of 
Hi*nsr \nd 111 this tin n i>. duaih inditatod where the 
pnmuple of moriliU is to he songht It le ahsunl to 
expci t men (o ihi tin ^mnl foi the s iki* of the good Ihia 
IS IS litth III lln ir |iow«*r .w to will the had for the eaki 
of the hid If, then, iiiorility m not to remain coin 
jihtilv fiuitlis^, It iiiriAt letuiu *o iLs eiiipineal soinee 
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is«: 

and dare to pmclaiin .w it* pniiiiplc the tnii’ pi iiieiiile of 
nil aetion, aniuinl feeling, plensure niid pniii, s> If iiit> re«t 
therefore true legMlatiou iniKiiue oltedieiiee to the 
Inmni by the etimuliiii of pimuhnieut niid rLoanl, h\ sell 
interest , an that onlj* is the true moral princi]ilo nihieh, 
regarding the duties of lutnkind an reniiUs nl selfloM, 
demonstrates the goner d luitiire ot uhat is forbidden us 
to be the ]irodiiuing of disgust, etc , in short, of pain 
It morality bung not mens iiitenst into pint, if it u 
sist them, — then plainly it mil lie iii.eessaril> Iruitlcss 


XX\II — t'nnch llluminntion ami 

I T has been alreid^ itinnrkid (yxx ) tint the pushing 
of ouipiriLisiii to an ixticiiii., iis iL,kli/i.il in l'i.iiiie, 
has luvery close connexion mth ihe giuer.il soli-iI and 
pohtiul condition of thu riencli {xsiplt at tin tune that 
precedes thu Kovoliition The struggle lIi irarteristiu ot 
thn middle ages, the exb rn il, diialistic rel itioii to tin 
(.hurcli, wan continual in Catludiu Frame to thu eoufusion 
and L’orrnptmii of oJII tin interests of life Men s iminlH 
were dnnorali/id evorynhep. ispitully niidei the iiillio 
t nee of \ ilissoliite court , the stati was biLOine an iiiirv 
strained disiNitisni , the Uiunli bail siiiik into ,111 cipia 1 I> 
liypuentical ind tyranniial hieian.Ii} All substam u niid 
worth, then, having dis kp{iearc<l fnim the spiritual world, 
there was left nothing but nature, in the form, ton, ni 
an unspintuahred n'ass, of matter , mid an object for 
man only as it mis aiihaervient to his sciisuoun greisis 
and needs. It is, however, not speeially the extreme of 
in,it(.naliam that constitutes the ch.amrti.nBtic of the 
French illumination The uiuimnn character of the 
so calleil PhiUniophe* al the eighteenth euntiiry m Fr-ame, 
IS ratllcr their tendency to opposi* all the tyranny and 
corruption that were then prev.aleut in murals, reli- 
gion, and the state Tlicy lirccUd their |iiilislieil niid 
sparkling, rather than strictly scientihc until ,al jiulelmi., 
against the entire world of reoeivoil ojiinions, of the tra 
ditional, the given, tlio positive ’I'licy emlcavnured to 
demonatratu the loatradiition in which all that was cstab 
lisbcd in clmreh and state stuuil to tin ii-rcfiitaldu de 
inands of reason What was received and iinqiiLstioncil, 
this - if unable to justify its existence 111 tlic sight of 
reason — tbev strove to shake in the bilicf of tin world 
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at the aamc time that they \iiifhc.‘itccl fnr man, rational 
man, the full Lonaciaiisiieaa of liis native freedom Truly 
to appreLiatc the imnicaanrable merit of thcne men, we 
must realize to ouraelvoH the condition of things against 
whi'-li their attacks were directed the Iici iitiousucss of 
a miseralilc court that demanded si ivish oheiliencc , the 
tyranny and liyiiorrisy of apncst1i<Hiil rotti'ii to the core, 
that iiiHiHted on lilind aiihmissiiin , the degradation of a 
diiiiiti-grated church that cxaittfl veneration — in short, 
an niliiiinistratioii of the stall, a dispensatiou of justice, 
aioiidilion of Hocictj that iiiii'>t nvolt to the utmost 
every intellei tiinl prim iplc, and ivirv moral feeling of 
man To have exposed to hatreil ami contimjit the 
hasenesa and worthli ssiii ss of laiMting interests, sum 
moiicil the minds of men to indiirereiici* for the idols of 
till Horld, aud awakeued tliiiii to acuusuuuHiicssof their 
aiitoiioiiij tins, of these men, IB the impi nshahleaglnij 
t! '1 he most lirilli iiit and iiitlueiitial Bimkesman of this 
periml is Vullaiiv (lli!)4 1778) Not a iirofcsBixl philo- 
sopher, hut an inhiiitilj virsatile uritir, and an unsiir- 
paasid iiiasler of oxprtsston, he uted more povierfully 
than any of the phitovu]i|uis of the time nu tlic whole 
inoih- of thought of Ills age and nition Voltaire was 
not an atheist. On the lontrarj, he cnnsidercil belief 
III i iSupreine lleiiig so alnoliitely easeiitisl that he 
said, if there wire no Ood, it would be necessary to 
invent one As little diil he deny the iiniiiiirtality of 
the soul, tliiiiigli he frei|iii iitly cxprvssid doubts of it. 
The atheistic matvrinhsni of a l.a Mcttne he looked uisin 
as mere stupiditj In thise nvpisitii, then, he is for from 
neciipjiiig till position of his jiliilosuphicnl succeMsurs 
On the other hand his heart's h vtrod u to the jiositiic of 
religion,- the siiiijilv’ (fieMtiif Ho n garded the destnn 
tion of hieran liical intolerance as his speeinl mission, and 
he left no stone nntuniml in onler to aisiompinh tins pas- 
sionately ilieruliisl eiiil His indefatigable struggle 
against all positive religion, liy advancing information 
generally, however, essentially preparcvl the way for the 
later opimnents of spiritnalwm 

3 Market] ly iiinre sceptical is the relation of the 
A’nei/efo/snfMM to the principles and presnppositiaiiB of 
spiritualism llie philosofihiial Kmjilopsidin originated 
by /lii/erot (1713 178-i) and eilitnl hj him in conjunction 
with D'Alenihert, is a rcmark.vhle monument of the 
spirit which pn-vaUed in I ranee in the generation before 
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the Be\ elution It was tlic (iruU* »( France at that tunc, 
liccatiBC it spoke out, in a bnlhant, iiiiiicrsall} acn'isihlc 
form, its uwn innieat cum ictiona. With the krriirst n it, it 
rciisoncd out of thoetatclan, out of iiiorahlv free-will, out 
of nature Gotl, and all this only in iiiterniptcd, and for the 
most part balf-apprelionni e hmte. In the uthcr wriliiij;s of 
Diderutw e find conuderahle philoaopliical talent i omhiiiod 
with a certain depth of camcRtiicaa Still hie ]ihiIoeii]ihi 
cal \iewa cannot bo eanlj' aesigned nr .aeciir.ately deter 
mined, for both they thcmeelvea wcn< of aerj grailuil 
gtowth, and Didemt triietml lumeclf to express them nut 
without aeconiiuoilatinn audroicrii (In the whole, how- 
ever, hie mode of thought apjiroacheil, in the eniireu of its 
development, nearer and nearer to the extreme of the 
prevailing philosophu,al tendenca A deist in Ins earlii r 
w ntnigs, the drift nf those Sttliseqiiciitl} prml iic cd .ainoinits 
tu the belief th.at all is God At Inst a defeinlcr of the 
immateriality and iinniortaUty of the soul, be pereiiipto- 
rily declares at last, that oul> the genus endures, tliai in 
dividuals pass, and that imiuortahti is nothing hut life 
in the reniemhraiice nf ixisterit} Tlie i onseqiicnt exlreino 
of materialisni, Didemt, howeier, refiiseil to aceept 
from that ho was rescued b\ his moral i-irnestness. 

4 I'he host wonl of maten thsni, iiev erthelcss, w .is, with 
nnhcaititiiig hanhhood, spoken out by Diderot’s conUln 
porary, till physician Zad/edrir (1700 I T-l I) Aiiythiiig 
spiritual, namely, is now a delusion, and ]ih} sii al enjoy - 
nient IS the chi^ end of m.ui As for belief in a God in 
the first place. La Mettno proiioiiiiias it ciimally gnminl- 
less and profitless Tiic world will nov«.r be liippj till 
Atheism IS unnersal Only then shall wi bale no more 
religions wara ; only then will those fearfulvsi of lighting 
men, the theologians, disapjicnr, and leave tin world tiny 
have poisoned to return to itself As for the soul, there 
can Iie,jio jihilosophy but materialism All tlio obsei\,i- 
tinna and cxjwninents of the greatest i))iy8ii,iniiR and jibilo- 
sophen pronounce for this 8onl is nutliing but an 
empty name, which geta sense only when iinderstooil ,i8 
that jKirt of the body that thinks This is the hrain, 
whirb has its fibres of cogitation, ns tin kgs havi tin ir 
muscles of motion That man b.os tin- ailv inlagc of Ibo 
lower animals, is owiug, firstly, to tie- orgaiii/ it ion of Ins 
brain, and, secondly, to thi nliif,ition it ren ms Man, 
otherwise is .in animal like the nst, — iiiniinv res|H>ets 
infcrioi to them Tmin»rt,ibti is iiii •absiiislity 'I be 
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boiil, an a pait of tha Wly, ^ois uith tlic limly At 
death all is ‘ up ' In /arct' ml jmifi ' Muni h t iia enjoy 
wliilo wi I III, mil noviT tlmiu aihiinL i»n> 

.1 Wli it Li Ml ttnc tliri u out uitli lu\ity snil a grin, 
lliu Siinhiiif ill- III Xnliai, as tin ii|irrHi'ntatiii! book of 
iiliilosopliir.il iiiati ri.iliiiin, (iiili.iioiiriil to iat.ibli>li siitli 
till* sirioiisiii.M!i anil pniiHion of am nee, — the iIoLtriur, 
II mil Iv, th it iiothiii)! existH but instti‘~, and iiiiiiil is either 
iiaiight, nr only .1 Inn r liiatti r 
'I III' Si/jil-uii ill- lit .\ithiri ipjiLiriil |iiiiMiilniiyuiouily iii 
■ .onilon, III till \i,ir 1771), iiiirlii the ii,mii.of thoilcee.ssiil 
Mil ib mil, HI I n t iry of tliu Ac.uli.iiiy Without iloiibt it 
ori,,'inatiil 111 till cinh of hiatu m/intu Mhu freqiiciiteil 
fill I ilih Ilf liiriin IIr1b.vh, anil took its tone from Hide- 
rot ririniiii .mil ritlnia. Whi thf r it M SR Holliach him 
M li or his iIoiiii.Htie tutor I.Agrange, or several together, 
u ho moll till n III k, it la iiii]iuii8ihle now to ilrcido^ The 
biHik IH not a hruiuh book thu uiiliiig u touiu and 
tl illol s. 

linn IS now In re anything, H.iva tin iSVf^me ,f|. (a 
Aii)»ri, but III itu r mil iiiotinn Doth art iiiRLpsmbly 
eoinbiin il M hen nisttur la at n*Ht, it is at rest only -w 
preveiitiil fioin iiioviiig, it ih not ituelf a deoil mans 
Till n are two NortH of motion, attnoctnm and repulsion 
I intii tin HI tw.i WI li.sve the variniis other motions, .md 
fioiii thiHi, no nil, tin vanoiis combinatioiiR, and so, cun- 
Hii|iieiitl\, till intiri iiiiiltiplicity, of things The laws 
nioiiliiig to whnh tliisu sitions tike place an* eternal 
.ind iiiinmtibli 'I In most iin|M>rt.iiit results are theso - 
(if ) 'I he nnti rislity of man nisn is no nimioqur, is is 
erionioiiHiv suppoxid, of iniiid uid matter It wre ask, for 
iiist.uiee, w h it tin 11 ih tins thing that is called iniiid the 
iisii.al answir is, th.at the most aiiurate philusophii .al in- 
vistigatioiiH demoiistr.ite the motive principle in man to 
he a suliHtani e w Inch, in its esseiiee, is inconiprethcnHible 
inileed, but w lin h is known, for all that, to he indivis- 
ible, Hill xteinled, invisible, etc Itiit how are we to find 
anything di liiiite or conceivable in a being that is but a 
negation of all that cniiHtitntes knowlcilgc — a licing, the 
very idea of wliieh is but the nbseincof all idea what- 
ever f Alorcovei, how is it izplivvble, on the supjiosition 
in view, tb.at a Iieini;, not maUrial, itself, can act on, and 
give inovemeut to, beings which ire material, although 
plainly there can uxist 110 point ol contact Iietwcen them* 
The truth 's that thosv who distinguish Ihm soul from 
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their limly, only iliiitiiigiiwh tlirir liiain from tliiii 
body Thought u only a moditiration of thu brain, 
as will IS but another modifiration of tlie same roipnrrni 
oigau. (&) On a ]iar with this diiiilic.atiiin of hiiiisi-lf 
into soul and boity, there la in man another ehiiiiera — 
Iioluf in the existence of a God. Thu belief haji its origin 
hho the assumption of a sunl, in a false distinction of iiiiiid 
from matter, in an unwatrantablc doubling of nature 
Man referred the evils he experienced, and of which he 
was unable to detect the natural eaiiscs, to a Gml, aCiiul 
which ho had fabled fur himself Fear, suffe'ring, igno 
ranee, — tlieae, thru, are the sources of oiir first ideas of a 
God We trciiiblc, because oiir fort'fathers, thousands of 
y eats ago, trembled before us Thu is not a rireumstaner 
to cre.ate any favourable pre jiidgiiient Rut it is not 
only the cruder conception of God th.it is worthless, the 
more cjpborato theological theory is ciiii.ally so, for it ex 
plains nut one single phenomenon of nature It is full, 
too, of absurdities, for in ascnbing moral attributes to 
(osl, it humanires him, and yet, by nieaiM of i mass of 
iH'ghtive attnbiiUs, it would, at the very s.iiiu iiioiiient, 
distinguish him, and iii the most alisulute manner, fniiii 
ill other beings The true system, the system of nntiin>, 
IS eunseijucutly Atheism Such a creed r<>quitis, on tin 
one side, education, and, on the other, eourage , for it is 
nut the possession as yet of all, nor even of many If 
by atheist there is understood a man who believes only 
in ilfad matter, or if by God, the moving power in n.itiiri , 
then, certainly, a single Atheist can not possibly exist, 
unless be were a fool But if by Atheist is understniiil 
line that denies the existence of an iinniateii il being, of 
a being whose imaginary qualities can only disturb man- 
kind, tiien, in that sense, there are Atheists, and theis> 
would be still more of them, were a sound undcrsbaiid- 
ing gepgral, and did a true idea of nature more com 
inonly obtain Rut Atheism being truth, it must in 
spreml There are many, it is true, who having reseiud 
themselves from the yoke of religion, still believe in its 
iieci salty for tlio beni, in order to keep it in boiiiulH 
Bat this IS nothing elsu tlian to poison .a man to )>rcv i lit 
him from abusing Ins gifts. Any deism la nci ess inly 
but a direct step to superstition, for pure deism is a 
(lOBition not possibly tciiidile (c.) With such pnsiipiiosi 
turns there can lie no talk of the immurtabty and free- 
will of iii.an Man is not difltrent fiom the other things 
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of nature Tjkc them In* i« i link ni the iiidiisoluble 
chain, a blind tnnt m thu hands of necessity Did any 
thing possess the ability to move itSLif, th it is, to produce 
a motion nut n-fer ible t<i any other cause, it would hare 
power to bniif; to a stoji the motion of the universe , but 
that is impossible, for the iinivcrsi' is an infinite senes of ne- 
cessary inotioiiH, w Inch •••ntimic and {irojngato themseU cs 
to all eternity Thu nssiiiii|ition of inilii idiial immortality 
is a nonsensical liypollu sis Fur to maintain that the soul 
I iidurca after the desti u< turn of thu body , is to maintain 
that a fiiiK tioii III ly remain win n its organ has disap 
peared dtlier iiiimort ilitv thin- is none than that of 
fame in the future (it) Tlie results, piaitieally, of the 
theory, alford i powerful siip]H>rt to the system of nature , 
and the utility of a theory is alw ay s thu best criterion of 
its truth. Whilst the ideas of tlirologians can only die 
ipiii t and torinuiit m in, the system of nature relieves him 
fioiii all sill li niisu til s tiMi Ik s liini to enjoy the present, 
ami fnrnishis him with that ajiithy fur thu compliant 
bearing of his lot which oieryhody must esteem a happi- 
ness. MordUty, to he proctiral, must be foiiniled on self 
love, on interest , it must be able to show the imlividnal 
III what his well understood advantage lies That man 
who follows his nun interest so (hat other men fur their 
iiitvnst must ( oiitrilmte to Ills, is aguoil man A system 
of m If Interest, then, promotes the nniim of maiikmd 
rintualla, and coiiseqni iitly also true morility 

Tills eoii'islerit ilogiii ilii materialism of the StiitUme ife 
hi \iihiri IS till ulinost eatreme of the imiuriial tun 
diiiiN, iiid 1 Ills, s, iiiiisit|ni iiUy, th" HSHteuiH of nhstiait 
realism that lieg III with IsHke The di in ation and n\ 
plaiiatiiiii of the nil d from ami !■> the m.itenni world 
initiated Iiy I ncke, have teniiinateil in materialism, in 
the reduction of the spiritual to the material principle, 
in the denial of spirit generally We have nose, before 
going further toeousidir, as already intimated (XKvii ), 
tliQ other or idealistie senes uhieh runs parallel with 
the icalistic one \nd at its he-iil is Lnhnilt, 


I F einpiiicism was ani-nateil by a desire to siibonlinate 
iiiiiid to matter, to iiiaUii ili/o mind, idealism will 
hcck, on the isiiitr iry, to spiiitnalue matter, or so to cou 
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itrnc the idea of (pint, that matter shall lie siiWimeil 
under it. If to the former, spirit was nothing but a 
Boer matter, matter to the latter will pro\c itsdf, con 
veneljr, only crassiflcd sinnt (nr, as Loibiiitr expresses 
it, only ' confused ideation ’) The one, iiuleed, was 'n 
logical consistency, driven to the proposition, 'I'lieru are 
only material things , the other, again (in Ix'ibnitz and 
Berkeley), will take stand by the opposed result, rbero 
are only spirits (souls), and the thoughts of spirits (uleas) 
Fur the one-sided realistic stand point, material things 
were thoaeritable snlMtantial eleimiit, while, contrari- 
wisoi for the aorrea|iondunt iiU.ili-tie stand-iioiiit, this 
elemeat will bo only apintnal beings, egos. Spirit 
was to one sided rcalisiii in lUelf empty, a tabula rata, 
deiiendcnt on the extern tl woild for iti entire provision 
Onesided idealism, on the lontriry, will slriic to the 
proinisitinn, 'I hat nothing can conic into the soul, tint is 
not at least preformed within it, That all its kiiowlnlgi 
must be derivative (rum itself To the forint r minle ol 
view, knowledge was a passive lel itioii , to the latti r, it 
will ajipt ar an ai tive one I<istly, if abstract n vlisni pre 
fer to expLaiii the hicuniing and cicutiiality of ii,ilnn> 
by real grounds, or nics.liuiicii)Iy (At’/foinmi Minbiiir 
lathe title of t woik by Li Muttrie), abstract idealism 
will seek its explanation, ex eontrario, in ideal griniiids, 
or teleologically Or if tiic fonner asked, by predilection, 
for officient causes, and oCti n ci cn ndienloil thu ileiii ind 
for final causes, it w ill In to these th it the 1 itter w ill 
direct its principal aim The notion of design, in short, 
the tdculogical h innnnt of all things (pie i st ilihsln ■! 
harmony), will now he looked to for the meins of union 
lH>tween spirit and matter, Intwccii Ihiiikiiig anil living 
In this way thu atand-imint of Uie philosophy of laib 
nitz may he hrictly characterized 

OullJrieU Wilhilm /.eifunfs was bom m IGlbat I cijwic, 
where his father hold a iirofctsor’s cluir liaving i lioaeii 
Law for bn profcweiou, he entered the university in IChl , 
he defended, in 1GG3, fur the degree uf Onctor of Philo- 
sophy, his dissertation lie Prmtqao Imhvuiui (a cliarai 
tenstic thesis when we ixganl bis siibsiqiu nt ]ibiIiiKii]iliia 
mg) , thereafter he went to Jena, later to Alldorf, whvrc 
he took the degree of Uoitor of faiws V ilnir of jiiri'- 
prudence offered him in Alldorf In dci Inn d Ills fiirtln r 
career is an erratic, busy life of uiom nu nt i hi fly it 
courts, wbi re, as an ai > owipbslied tiniiliti In was i in- 
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(ilnycd in tin most mnltifnrm affiin, iliiiluiiiatic and other 
[n the yiar 1G72 he went to rana, charged iii effect 
with a commiaaion to t>eri«iade TjOiim xiv to attempt 
the conqncat of Egypt, and eo divert that monardi’a 
dnngproiiH military inclinatinna from Germany From 
Pina he piiMHcd to l/iiidnn, thence, in the lapacity of 
counLilInr and librarian of the learnnl Catholic duke, 
John Fredern., to Hanover, whore ho spent the most of 
Ins n iiiaiiiiiig life, not without the interruption, how- 
c\pr, Ilf iiiiiin rolls joumeya to Vienna, Berlin, etc* He 
Htoiid on tiriiiH of iiitiiiiacy with the Prussian Queen, 
So{iliia ( 'liarlotti , a talented lady who gathered around 
her a (irole of the most eminent taianlt of the penod, 
and for whom Lciliiiitz, at her own instigation, had 
undertaken the composition of his ThSodicde His pro- 
(lohal for the institution of an academy in Berlin obtained 
l■l^l■Lt in 17(10, and he Itecame ita first president 
Similar proposals iii regarxl to Dresilen and Vienna were 
isithoiit la'siilt Hy the Fmpcnir Charles \l, ho was 
iindi <1 III! iiihi.r of the itiiiivn.il aiilic couniil iii 1711, and 
r used to the rank of Itanni Boon afterwanls he mode 
a (.iitisidcr ihle shiy it Vienna, where, at the siiggcatinn 
of I'niiee Eugene, hi composed his Monmlologie He 
died III nili lii'ibiiitr, after Aristotle, is the poly- 
matii Ilf the I'd* itest geiiiiis that ever lived He untM 
the greatist, the most penetrating power of intellect 
witli the nchcat and most extensive erudition Ger- 
iiiaii) has a spitial call to be proud of him, for, after 
Jaeolj IViliin, he is the first important philosopher whom 
we GeniMiiB ran ilaiiii Through him philosophy woa 
iiatiiraliAil among us Unfortuiintcly, partly &e mul 
tipinity Ilf his engagements and literary undertakings, 
paitU ins wandering way of life, prevented liini from ae- 
loiiiplisliing .my connected exposition of his pliilcisnphy 
■as a whiile Ills xiews are chiefly set out only m short 
III easiiinal pa]M'is or in letters, and generally in French. 
For tins lavasiin an inwanlly coherent summary of his 
pliiliisii]ihY IS h> no means easy, although none of hia 
opiiiiiins i.nii In' snd to In* isolated from the rest, hut all 
of them shaiiil in siifluuntly exait connexion with each 
other Tlie following are the main jioints of view — 

1 Tiik Si stfh of Movado.— The fundamental charac* 
tenstie of the teaching ot I eibnitz is its difference from 
th.at of Spinoza Spiiiiiza had made the one nuiveisol 
aulist.ance the single /xjiitire element in existence. Leili* 
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lilt/, tiio, takes the uotuiu nf sultsUiiiee for the foiiiula 
tion of his phi]o8oph>, but he ilohnea it ililTon<ntI> , 
couceiviii)' snlMtanco as cmincntl> the living activity, the 
vorking force, and adducing as cxamplo of this force a 
bent lion, which asserts its |M>wcr so soon ns all external 
obstacles are withdrawn That nitii o force constitutes 
the quality of substanec, is a proiiosition to nhieh Leib 
nitz always returns, and with nliich the other elciiicnts 
of hu philosophy most mtimati'li cohere This is apiili- 
cablc at once to the tn o further detcriiiinatioiis of sub- 
stance (also quite opposial to the theniv of Spiiio/a), 
bistly, that siihstaiice is iniliviiliial, a moiiail, nnd, 
secondlv, tliattliLiL isapliirilit} of nioii.nls Siibstaiicu, 
in cxerLisiiig an activiU siniil ir to that of an el.istic IiihI^ , 
IS essentially on excliident iHiner, n iiiiIkioii but n h it 
exeliidtri others from itself is a personality, an iiiiliiiilii 
ality oi; iiuIwuIhuhi, a moiiail lint this iiiiolvis the 
second consideration, that of tlic pliii dity of the monails 
It IS impossible for one moniul to ixist, iiiihss iitheni 
exist. The notion of an indmilimm postiilatt's milii iilwi, 
which, as cxcliuled from it, stand our .igaiiist it. In 
antithesis to tlio philosophy of 8piiin/a, then fore, the 
fundamental thesis of that of Leibml/ is this them is a 
plurality of monads ahicb tnnstitntis the climcnl of all 
reality, the fniulameiitiil liciiig of the whole pliysicMl ainl 
spiritual nnivene 

2 Tne Kxacikii Sm i viva i ion ov me Monads is 
the next Gonaidcratiiiii The nionads of Ijiihiiitz an, iii 
general, simihar to the Greek atoms Jake the hitter, they 
arc punctual unities, insiisu'ptiblu of lulhienee from with 
out, and indestriictihle by any ixtenial poner If siiiii 
far, they are also, however, ifissiniihar, and in important 
characteristics Firstly, the atoms .are not distinguished 
from one another, they are qiialitatiiely alike Jlii 
aiu>n.ad8,«an the other h.and, are qn.alitatively dilTi rent , 
loeli IS a special worhl apart, none is like the otlier 
To Jonbnitz, no two things in Oie worlil are quite alike 
Secondly, the atoms, as extended, arc diMohle, tin 
monads, on the contrary, are actual (mdiviHihli ; pmiitH, 
metaphysical iwints In onler not to he repi-lled by tins 
proposition (for it is natural to objeet th.at no .aggregate 
of inextended things, like the moiiiuls, c.aii c\ir .aecoiint 
for extendcil things), it is necessary for ns to reeiilles t 
that Leibnits reganla space, not as re,a], hut only as eon 
fused subyictiao roneeption Tliinlly, tliu iiionail is a 
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IiMii); H|iiiiliin1 tiiMiifj, ii x<iu1 In tlin atnniisUi tlnrc u 
iiutbiug«liato\eruf , tmtwith Lubuit/ it plaji 

a \cTy ini]i'irtaiit pirt l^xirvuliin. in tlio worlil, there 
IH til (.eihiiity lift, hung iiiiIiMiIuality, anil h\ing con 
iirxion Ilf iniliiiilii ilitiLM The iiiiin.ul8 aic not duail, as 
mini ixtiiiiliil math ns, tiny are self Hiibsistcnt, hvlf- 
iilintiial, anil iniliteiininable fnnn without. Considereil 
(ri ) III thi'iiHilM s, liowi vir, tiny arc to be thought ns 
iiintriH of hung aitnift, h\iiig mutation. As the 
hniiiin Hiiiil, a umn id of cle\ati.il rank, is never, eien 
whin inn HUM ions fne from the nition of at least ob 
SI nn thiini’lit uni wilt, simery other monad continually 
nnili.rgiHii i \.iiii.ty of inoililiL.itiunH or lonilitioiis of 
bting, Loriispiiiiih'iit to its own proper quality E\ery- 
whirl, tliiii H mill l■nll lit nnwhire is there dead rest 
And (/i ) .IS it IS with the hiiniaii soul, whuh syinpathuea 
with .all till i.ir\ing subs of uitiin‘, whiih iniii;prs the 
iiniversi, so it is with the. monads uiuversally Each — 
tiid till) ua iiifinitily iiuiiiLioiiB is also a mirror, a 
(Uitri Ilf till, iiiitMrsi, .1 niicruLOsm evi ry thing that is 
or h ippiiiH IS latleitid in eaih, hut by its own spontane- 
ous pnwir, lliioiigh wlinli it holds ideally iii itself, as if 
in germ, tlio totality of things By him, then, wrho shall 
look near inongli, nil that in the whole huge universe 
happens, has happeind, or will happen, may, in each in- 
dividual iiiiinid, he, as it wire, reail This livingness of 
the iiioii.ails thiiiiselM's, mil of their relation to the rest 
III tin Will III, IS moil particiilaily lIi iriu tensLil by I.cib 
lilt/ III this wav, th it he represents tin* life of the moii.ails 

I III a eonliimniis siipienic of percciitions, that 

IS of iliiiiiiicr or ill tier nhas of tin ir own states, and of 
tliHsi of ill the list the moll Ills proceed from pi riep 
tioii to piriiptiini . ill iiiiisis]iiintl\,.uu souls, and that 
ronstitiiti s the pi i li i tmii of the w in Id 

.1 TiiK I'll! iManiiaiii'ii llAiiMiiNt — Tliu iviivenc, 
till II, IS hut Slim of the miiiiails. Lv cry thing, or e\ eiy- 
thing that is i niiqnisite, is an .aggregate of nionoda 
Every bmly is .an nrgann-iii. not a sioglc siihstance but a 
kiimplex III siihst lines a plnraht) of niou.iils, just as a 
^moehine, even in its imiiiitest fhirts, consists of iiiachiiies. 
Ql.eihnil7 cniiipari s IhhIii's to a lish piiiiil, the component 
parts of wliiih Jive, thviiigh it laiiuot he said tliat the 
|sind itself livis ) 'llio usual lonreptiuii of things is thus 
Gouipletcly turiiAl ii|isivli ilowii , from the point of view 
ut the moil iiliihig} , it is nut the boily , the aggregate. 
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tint n tlio Hiiliatniiti il iliimnt, but iN lOiMlitiii'iil piita 
Tilt 11 . n iiu «imli til ing aa iinttor in the \ iiI.mi m nn uf m 
^iigililu fxtt jigioi^ ITiiw tlu'u w til tliiiik till mint 
itniiiexltiii <il clio iiiiiionef ill tilt* fiilliiHiiig iiifiniifr 
lively iiiiiii.id ■« a ]iuii.i{iiriit btnii)', Imt eai'h la dilfenuit 
fniiii cacb This dilTcroncc, jiliiiil} , must be i itgviitially 
a diSuruuuu of perception . tliorr iiiiist Iiu .u many vanuiie 
(fcgrccs of perception ns thero arc mouadii, and these de 
grecH may be jrraiigeit in stngei A luim dutiiigiiMliiiig 
diffei'ciitc iM that of tliu urnre cnnfiwul and the more dis- 
tinttiiiguitiiiii V iiiiin 111 Ilf the Ifiuost riiilc (uui* muHiult 
toutf ttui), IS one that jiiat eunceivca and iii> more, that 
has its plice, that is, on the stage nf the must eiinfuscd 
cogiiitiuu Lcibnit/ eunip ires this state to a swoon, or to 
our coiuliliiiii lu a dreaniless sleep, in mIiilIi mp are not 
indeed without ideas (ilso we should have none on 
awakiyg), but in whiih the ideas luutralisi* tliimselves 
by their own nuiiiIiLr, ami neier attain to lonaiiiiiisness. 
Tins IS till stage of iiioigamc natun., on whiUi the life of 
the monatls 1 api esses itself only iii the form of luotiou 
'I hose arc higlor iiionads in whit It thought is foniiative 
vitnlit>, but Btili without loiMuoiisniss This is thestoge 
of plants It IS I further ailvaiiie m tho lilu of the 
inoiiails wliLii till! attain ti> sdisstnui and memory, 
which IS the case in the animal world Whilst the in 
fenor uionails only sleep, the niiiin il monads dream 
yiUiau tho soul nscs to re ison and n tlcetinn it is nameil 
spirit The distiiictioii of thi iiiuii uls, tin n, is that, 
Tliougli each iiiimuo the wlmli universe and the same 
unit urse, each at the same time mirrors it dilfemitly, Ute. 
giic less, mill the utlivr luiin' |srfeitlY Kmli loiiUiiis 
tlio entile uiiivctsi, entire inflmtudc within itsidf Kauli, 
tin II, resciiibhs fiisl in this, or is a /inreiw in kim ijrnert 
ilfiin Tho iliflin'iKU is tlus only, that (Jud knows all 
w ith IS I feet distiiii tin ss, while llie nionails |M!n.uivo w ilh 
li ss or more eiiiifiisiiiii Tin. limitatluu of any uin. iinui.ul, 
then, eoiisisls not in its possissing li ss than .my other, or 
even than God, hut in its possessing the coiumoii fiiiiil in .i 
more imperfect iiinniK.i^iiiaKmiich as it attains not to a dis 
tinct knowledge of ill coiiLeiacil, the uniaersi' nlTonla 
SS a spectacle, as well of the greatest possible unity, as uf 
the greatest possible variety ; &r if each monad uurrors tlio 
sai^ universe, each also inirrOTs it differently lint Una la 
■ spectacle nf the greatest possible iicrfcLtioii, ur of abmlule 
iariHony For variety in unity la harmony lu another 
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niBiiect also tlic iinivrrse ix a syHt<>iii iif Iininoiiy Since 
tlic monaila act not on one anntlicr, ami each follow a the 
lawH of ita own being, then, s a nalc of the inner agn'e 
ment of the univerao being ilmtiirhed In what manner 
IB thu risk jircclndol * In this way, that each monad 
Rtanda in living relation t« the whole iinnciwe and the 
same iinivcrac, or that the univene and the life of the 
iinivcnt are complitely reflected in each In conse- 
quence of this rcLlprotal corrcs|iondciii.y of their pcrce]i- 
t^iona, thu nlUntions of all the moulds arc mutually 
liarnlivl , and prci iscly in this (as pre catabbshed hy (lod) 
Lonsists th< hiiiiioiiy of the all 

4 Wh.ll IS the rcl ttion >if (ion iiou to the iiumails * 
Whit ]iart dors tlie imltou of Gm! ]il,iy in thu system of 
I.(ihnit7* Oik cert iiiily, w ithoiit iiilich to do Instrut 
I .iiisistuni y , Isnhmtt ought not to ha\u entertained iiiy 
iluiHtionof Theistii , fur in Ins system the harmony of 
the whoh imist he reganhd as liaviiig taken tin pr.u.u of 
(•oil lie iiaiially designates Ood as the siiflieicnt reason 
(/<( raiaou miffimutf) of all tin monads But he eommonly 
ri'ganls tin linal muse of a thing os its sufficient reason. 
liVibmtr, then, on this question, is not far from identify 
iiig God with thi alMolutc final cause At other times he 
designates (lisl as the priimtiio simple substance, or as 
the single ]inmitiie unity, or again os pure imm.atcnal 
OLtiiahty, arlin jiiiriM (the actuality of the niuniods, on 
th ■ other hainl, is matter, an oitiiality — anuut, apjirfifio 

nut III pun fnid.iiii, hut liiiiitcd, uhsti iicted, hy a prin- 
iipleof pnssi\« resiHt.iiiie to the Iiioveiiient of s|Hiiit,i 
iiuity). III til II .agiiii IS monad (this hnwiieriii undent 
• oiilraihi (lull to hi-, ulhii s|h i ilii atioiis) It was .i lianl 
iiiitltr fur Liiliiiit/ to hriiig — without iih.aiidoiiiiig the 
pri siijiiinsitioiisof hoth, his monadology and his Theism 
into iinisnii If he assiiiiie the siihstaiitislity of the 
iiiiiiiails he runs the risk of losing their dependent on 
God, and in tin op|»isite cose, he rclaincs into Bpiiio- 
71 sin 

5 Tiik iiKi aiiiin or 'hii'i ami Boot admits of a par- 
ticuLar cxplan.ation w ith n'fi renee to the pro established 
h.arninny On the pia suppositions of thu J/iiniidofoi/ii , 
this relation might eisiK appc.ar eiiiginntic If one 
inoii.uI cannot at t on another, how is it jiossible for the 
soul to act on the Isnly , t < put it in niotioii, to guide it 
in motion * X^ie pre estahhshed harmony salves this 
irniblen, ''oid and tssly tcitaiuly do follow, each in 
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kmli'iHruJi'iici! 01 till! iithor, tlitf liHii i I it 4 nil 11 
the body, laui that are iiii.t.haiiiL.iI , the skiiI, laue that 
are endi But God haa mstituteil «n liariiioniiiiM iii 
agreeiuent of the two factor*, so unuidctc a iiaralleliMii 
of both fiiiiitioiM, that, in i>oint of fact, there la a pcrfrrt 
iiiuty of S011I and body There are, says Leilniit/, three 
Mews of the relation between soul and biiil> Ihe hist, 
the usual one, assiimea a miitnal action of both Thu 
\ian 11 uiiteiiahle , fur between s|iirit iinl initti'r there 
c.an be no reei)irocity The second, that of nicasiun,al 
ism (\xt 1 ), attrihutei this recijiiukity to the eiiiitimi,al 
assistance of (ioil , but tliiit is as iniich as to make (ioil 
i /Jius tx mniliian Hiire retnaiiis, then, for the solii 
tiun of the jirobleiii oiilj the .-issiiiiiiitioii ot 1 jne est ih 
Iished hariiioiij 1 eilniit/ illiiiti lUs these Ihriv \ii«s 
by the feillowiii); e x iin|ilo la‘t ns sn|ipose two w,tti.liis 
the lyinila ot wliiih .aln i \8 inelieite exutU the. s,inie 
tune Thii aereiiiiLiit in ly lie expl lined, lii-stK, by the 
,issiiin]itinn ot ,111 utiial iinieiu lie tw 1 cn the h tiiils ol both 
watches, in siuh i iiiaiiiier that the hinds ot tin om 
draw those iil tin other 'iluiig with them (tin iisii il 
mow) , secondly, by assiiining that a watchmaker .ilw , ay s 
sets the one w ate li by tlic other (the iiceasiomihstic t lew) 
and fiii,illy, by a thiiel Miiiniiition, that both witilies 
yiossess so lomiilete a miilianisin, th,it i‘.ii h though in 
perfect iiide|ieiideace, goes also in perfiit agnennnt 
with the otlii r (the iire-catablishi d hariiiuny) Th,it tin 
seiiil IS iiiiiiiortal (iiidestriictibli'), follows of itself rioin 
the natuiu of the theory Pni)iirly then is no sin li 
thing asde.ith Wh,it is called death e.oiisisls uiile in 
the loss to the > ml of a ]i,art of the mninids w hn h 1 on 
stitilte el tin ill icliiiie eif its boily, ,attlieBenn tune tli t 
the living ]iriiie.iple returns to a umditiou similai to tl, it 
which it jiosse'ssi d before it a|i]icared on tin- the .atn of 
the werlil 

C On nth TlIKeiKI OF KnOW'IFIICI the tiilisrcintln I « 
of the jVonac/ofcij/ie have a very im|iiirtaiit lipiiiiig \s, 
with refcrcnco to ontology, the ]ihiIosei|ihy of Ia>ihiiit' i> 
conditioned by its o]i|i«sition to ,S[imii7Hiii, so with 
reference to the theory of cognition, it is loinlitiomd hy 
Its opjMiBitloii to the cinpirieism of I,ni ke I,ocke's 
inc{Uiry into the hiim.an lUuliTst unhiig inUia-stcil Li ih 
ni^ anfhont satisfying him , and, in his Kuiinniix Emuiui, 
he !N!t on foot, thcivfare, a emunter iiKpury, iii which lie 
was IcnI to defend iimat' ulau. Kiit laihiiitz fnid this 
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liyiintliiHi-i fmiii thu iiniiurfu t • <>iiLi>]itir>ii iii il nliiji Ii.ul 
jiiKtifiLil tile nlijc ctioiiH of UhIu Timatc ideas are not 
to he •■iippimcd ( rjAiriti r ii.d i,nRLi'>uHly, but only im 
/di'drr ami potentially, Hint uii(.d in tlie koiil The soul 
baa pouer to hmif; them into exi'ti net nut of ita oun 
h(K All thoughts ire pro|iirIy iiuiate they come not 
into till. Hoiil fniiii uithoiit, but arc pioducLd bj it from 
It- on II ncif All esteinal iiiilueiiee on the anul if inrap 
abb of liciiig thought , <\>n for the ai iisations of sense, 
it IS not III n lilt of nii\ initci tliingH [f Loukc comparee 
till* soul to I bisiili -hivt of pi)ici, beibnitz, for his part, 
iiiiiipires it to I lihu Ic of iiiarhh‘ iii uhicli the veins ])rc 
ligun- the nil ipi of the statue The usual contraat 
iM'tueuii rational and ciiipinc.il knouhnlge Hlinnks for 
fn ibiiiti^ till n fore, into the grailuatcd dilferciiLO of leas 
or iiiiiri dmtilii liiiHH Amongst thu iniiatu theorutieal 
idi.Ls, tno, .a.s iiriiieiples of all Logmtion .and of all 
reasoning, IK dip} fur lAibiiit/ the lirst rank, — the pro- 
position of toiitradii.tiiin (//rtiici/nuni contraiUetuuiu), and 
the pi opoHilioii Ilf the siiflli lent rt naiiii {])rincii»um rationi* 
Kii(/ieii nils) To thcKc, .is .i piaiimsilinn of the second 
rank, ho .adds tin /iriiicijiium iMi/ixecniiii/ium, or the pro- 
po-itiiiii that theia- aie not in n.itiire two things tier 
fiktiy alike 

7 The till iiliioii ,d opuiiuns Ilf laibiiitr are expresBi.d 
.it fii1li-st in bis T/ifiMlirfe Tins, lioucacr, is his 
iiiaki nt bonk, and staiiils only in i my lonsc connexion 
uitb his riiiiaiiiiiig philimopliv (lnguintiiig iii the re- 
ipieKt of I lull. It Inins tins origin niitki’r iii its 
loriii nor in its in liter Nut in its form, for ni its stiia 
iiig to pupulaiit} of slitinient it beionies ditfiisu ,ind 
iiiisiiintitii. Not III its iiiatU'i, fill it c.arriiR further its 
.11 l•■llllIllHl ilioii to till iNisitiai. ilogiii.i and tin" presup]io 
Hilions of lliiohyi til in thi sninliliu piini.i]iies of tin. 
s\steiu pi unit Is'iluiit/ ilisnissi s in this u oil- the lada- 
tioii of (lull to the woild iii iiiilir to denioiistr.itu design 
III tins relation, niid iindii.ato (loil from the imputation 
of liaMiii', III Ins works, dona ana thing without purpose, 
or agiiiist reisoii IVhj has tin- wurld precisely thu 
form ’ fiod Biin.la might haae made it quite different 
fioiii wh.at it IS Without dunbt, Leibnitr laijihus, God 
s.a\v the jioasibility of inhuite worlds , but out of them 
all he chose this I'his is the faiiioiis diiLtnne of a best 
of all possible w iirldn, aaconling to which anj more per- 
fect w.iild than the existint world is impossible. But 
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liou, til'll' lliii's not tlio pxwtiiut. of i'\il 101111 uliit 
this* Tnaiisnor to tliM uhji'Ction, Loilinit/ iliitiii)>iii<<Iivii 
ivil into tlirt'c sorts, — into motijilit in .il pmI pin in il 
cmI, and moralcMl Mt'taplitsu il c\il,orthi> inipi'ili'i 
tion and fimtude of thiii*^ i« ivi iinopii -iIiU fioiii Iniito 
pxistcncp, and tlirri.forc unconditional N nillod 1 >\ God, 
necessary I'hjsical c\il (i>aiii, I'to ), ii irit iiiiU not iiii 
conditionalh uillnl bj God, but i>iil> condition ill>. is in 
the fonn of ininishment, or of coiTeetne Moral e\il, or 
tliu bad, can, on the eoiitniy, not In uilUd by Goil To 
ex]ilain its e\iiteiice, then, and reiiiin c iti ajipiri lit con 
trodiction to the iiotion of Gml, I.nbiiit/ tries seier.il 
shifts He SI} s at one time, tli it the b ul is unl> jh r 
inittdl by God ns a eoutlitm miu •/iki non, for without the 
iiad there were no free will, luid without fne will tlieru 
were no virtue At iiiotliei tiiin be lediuei moral to 
iiiutiyih} sieal eiil Tin bul, he lajs, is not .inythiii;' 
nal , it IS onl> aliiniii of |Mrfi(.tn>n, nictation, liiniti 
tioii it phi)! the saini lurt ns shidin,; in a pniiitiii};, or 
dissoniiicc m iiiii>n , iieitherof whu h h neiistln pi rfeLtioii 
]<rcseiit, lint eiiliiiniH it b} lontint M .mother tune, 
anain, liodi 8 tini!msIii s Intwien whit is ni.iteriil and wli.it 
formal iii an ait that is b ul the ni.iti ri il uleiiient of sin, 
or the power to i<t, lonni from (Sod , but the form d 
clement, or whit is b,id in the not, bibnif^s to man, is 
the result of bis limitation or, as Ijuibiilta soim tiiiiis ox 
presses it, of bis ctenial self prcib stiiiatinii In no ease 
IS the harmony of the iinivirse distiirhid by the IkuI 
Tlieso arc tlio fiiiidameutal iduis of thu philosophy of 
Lcibiiit/. The preceding exposition wrill li.ii l siibsl.iii 
tiateil the geiK r.il sniniiiiry whiili hi ails the siolioii 
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I DKAIjISM III 1 1 limit/ h.is not } 1 1 re.iihid its iilliio ite 
extreme Gii the oiu hind, iiiibid, spsee, motion, 
material things, were to him iihcnomciia tli.it existid 
only III confused pereeptiun , but, on tin utlii r hand, tin 
existence of tin m iteriul world was not ilireitl} ih nied 
by liim , rather, on the contrary, its essential n ility nr.ai 
ackiiowledgpil in the iciy loiiceptioii of tin world of 
monads The world of sense is siipposul b> possess in 
the monads its fixwl and suhstimti il foiiinl itioii And 
Unis, then, Leilniitz, i lealut tlunigh he lie, has not yet 
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quite broken with realism To Iiaii. declared cor|iorea] 
existences mere iihcnumeun, meiu subjective perceptions 
ur conopiitions without foundation of objective reality, or, 
in otliei /onls, entirely to have denieil the reality of an 
ubjuctiio world of HCiisi., -this woiiM have been the ulti- 
mnt<‘ cniiseijuence of a jieifectly pure idealism. This 
consequence— the i<Iealistic couiitLrjMirt of the realistio 
extreme, inatenaliHin -was takeu by Oeorge Bahdfy 
(b 111 Ireland ICSfi, inailu bishop 1734, d 1733) We 
must therefore rink Iiiiu — as completer of ideahsm — m 
the H iiiie senes .is !> ilinitx, althouj'h he stands in no 
external Loiinexinn uitli the latter, but is related rather 
to till l•ln]llrI( ixiii Ilf liOi kc 

Dili M iixatiunx, s.i} < llorkclcy, are altogether subjec- 
tive. Will 11 111- Inin \< oiirsilii-s to feel or perceive in- 
dejM mil lit I xti-rn.it objects, that is an error what we 
so fi el and pen.eii i arc only our sensations and jiejcep- 
tioiiH till insLl\i.s It IS evident, for example, that neither 
the distaiii.e, nor the siiu and. form of objects arc, pro- 
perl], tliniiigh the sensations of sense seen thcseqiiali- 
tii s M I i»/i r rather in cauaet|uence of having experienced 
that 1 lertain Reiis.atioii of sight is attended by cer- 
tain sensations of touch What wo see are only c^urs, 
light, d irk, etc , anil it is theiefore altogether untrue to 
s,iy that wo sisi and feel one amt tht somr thtntj In the 
case, then, of tlie vi ry senaations to a hicli we attach the 
most s]iei lallv olijoi.tive charaetor, we are still within our- 
m Ives I'lie jimpi r olijCLts of our iiiiiiil ari. only oiir own 
aflectiiiiis, and all nlijii tivo ideas, therefore, are but our 
own M-iiH.itloiis An nU-a can just as little as a suiisatioii 
exist .ipirt from the Hiilij(a.t of it. Wli.at are calleil things 
ciinsei|iiently exist only in oiir percipient mind their 
I sir IS a iiiero /ina i/o Almost all philosojihers are mis- 
lisl by the fundamental error of conceiving materi.il things 
to exist ijMrt friini the mind that jicrreii is them, and of 
tailing til see th It things m mill soim thing inentaL llow 
could inatirial things pnssibl] pioilnie .iiiythiiig so utterly 
different from theiuai-lies as sensations and perceptions ’ 
There exists not, then, any mntenal external world ■ 
ohIi/ nimittiAnl, thiiiKiiig Iwiiigs aliosi- nature consists of 
coneeptioii mid lolition But ai hence then do we receive 
our sensations, a hull come to us aitliout our help, which 
an- not prmliicts of our oan aill, like the forma of ph.an 
tasy ' We reci ix i them from a spirit siipenor to our own 
(for only a spirit aen- able to prndiire ideas in us), we 
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Kceivc them froui GimI CihI thiii us tin iilciii , 

but it Here a uiiitradictuui tui t lieiiig ti> Luiiiiniimi -ite 
ideas md yet liave iiuuu tlie uic^is eiiii8i.i]iu'iitl} , « liu li 
we receive from Ood, osist in Goif In Ond tlirj iiia\ In 
cslleil archetypes, in usaity]ies ’llns tlieury, -locunliiig 
to Berkeley, ueierthvlcss, does nut di'iiy ta uliji'cts ,i 
reality independent of us , it deniLS only the possibility 
of tlieir existing anywhere but in a mind Iiistciid, 
therefore, of s|H-akiiig of a conneited nature in iihich the 
Biiu (say) wens the cause of heat, cU , we niiglit to ex 
press ourselves with aeuiin«.y thus through the \i<ni,il 
sensation, God annoniices to us that »u shall soon exiic 
neiice a tactual one of heat. By n itiirc w e iiiiist iiinler 
stand, therefore, only the siitcissioti or eo existein-c of 
ideas , hy lavs of iiatniv, again, tin Lonstant onler in 
which they accomtiany nr fnllon one aiiothei th it is, 
the laws of their .issik lations TIih i»nsiHliiit pure 
idealism IS, in Its complstc denial of inittirin tin ‘•tiict 
sense, the surest way at< onling to Iti iki h \ ulilislroy- 
ing 'ui.ptKisiu iinl itliii.'in 


XXW- Wolf 

T HK idealism of Uerkihy mnaiiied iiitiirally with- 
out any further developinent Thu philosophy of 
Luibiiit^ on the other haml, found coiitin nation and re 
arrangement at the hands of Ckrulmn II iilff (h lliT'l it 
Breslau, rLUinied, liy a cabinet onler of Nov H, 
from his ohair of philosophy at Halle, aftir a long Loiirse 
of disagreement with the theologn al pmfi ssors then-, 
bccaiiae thu doitri.ies he taught wi-ru opposed to tin 
mealed truth of the Wonl of Gml, iiul reipiiml, iiinli r 
licnalty of the halter, to cjint the rriissiaii territory within 
forty-eight honis, tiuii I’rnftsHor in Marliiirg, n-i illul 
hy Ftvdcne ii iiiinicfliatcly on his oci cssion to tin- throiii , 
siibseipicntly laisud to the r.-iik of Tiarini of thu Ihnpiri , 
d 17S4) In his main tliniights (with uini'eiion, it is true, 
of the bolder ideas of his prcdtccssor) In- .ulhi-riHl to tin 
philosophy of ls.iliiiits^— ail adliision whii.li In hiiiisLlf 
admits, though he resists the iiIentiliL.itnni of Ins jiliilo 
Sophy w itli that of la ibnitx, ami n jects the name Fhihf 
topkia Lnisnitio -Wolfiaim, origiiiatnl hy Ins disiiplo 
Bilfingcr WollTs historical merit IS tliri I fold If u was 

the fint, in espccul, to tlami ag.iie lu tin name of philo- 
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■n|ih}r, tlio cutiiv titlil uf knoMlul^L — tlic lint who at- 
teiiiiitcil to construct ag iin a systematic nhole of doc- 
trine, an cncyc1o|iayIia of pbiliMojiIiy in the highest sense 
Ilf the word If lie lias not induml lontributcd much 
new material to tin* work, lie has at least skilfully availed 
himself of that alrc-uly iirovideil to his hand, and ar- 
ranged it uitli ■iccrtiiii irchitcctoniL spirit. Secondly, 
ho again inadi |ihiliisii|iliical mithod is siuh an object of 
attintion Hih imii iiiithiHl, indeed, as the mathcmati- 
lal (uiathciii.itii II syllogistic) method recommended liy 
laiihiiiti’, IS a iiictliiiil ipiitc I xli III it to the matter, but 
cvi II (his |il ititiidiiii/in.; fnniiilisiii (for cxamjile, the 
eighth theiinsii In W'nlirs I'hunul^n/ ArchiUcIttre runs 
thus * \ iMiidow III list be Mide enough to allow two 
liirsnns to ]i1 ii i (licni>-iI\iM coiiM iiicntiy it it,’ a tlico 
reui uliiih is (In ii |iruMil iliiis ‘ ft is aioinmon ciistoni 
to jil.icn one's SI If at a uiiidow, and look from it ii^coni- 
(kany w itli aniitlii r pin son As noav it is the duty uf tlio 
arclntcc-t to consult in all resjnets the intentions of the 
builder (Sect I), he will nccussaialy in.ike the window 
wide luough to allow two ihiwoiis to place themselves 
coiivunicntly at it — q e «/’}, even this furinalum pos- 
sesses the idvantige uf reiidciing iihilosopliicol mat- 
ter more reoilily intelligible Woltr, liiially, lint taught 
pliilosiiphy to speak (iimian, an acioiniilisliiiieiit whieh 
it has never since mile inicsl To him (after Leibniti, to 
wliiiin the lirst iiii|nilHu is line) In longs the merit of h.iv- 
ing fur cvi r raised the (Scmi m laiigiiago into the org.an 

Ilf jiliiliisophy 

As nganis the in itti r and mu ntilic c] issilnatiun of the 
Wiiliiaii philusiiph}, the following nsiiirks may suffice 
Wiilir ill lull H |i}iilusii|ih\ to In* the si ii iii e of the possible, 
.IS Hiiili l’o>.Hi1iIe IS what iinuUm no contradiction 
Wolll ill fends t Ins di liiiitnm from the ri |in>.ach of .assiimp 
tioii Ilf dues nut pn (eml hy it, he says, that he air any 
pliilosoplii 1 kiiuns all tli it is pussible llo liiialisbyit 
nnly to claim fur philosuphy the whole tield of human 
knowledge, ami lii tliiiiks it always Intter, in defining 
philosophy, to han in aicw the highest perfection of 
which it 18 lapilili, liiiwecer uiuili it may, in actuality, 
fall short of it (If what does this sen nee of the possible 
consist * Wolir, II ly iiig on the t nijnncal fact, that there 
an in iia two f iiiiltiis mie of engnitiun and another of 
Mihtioii, divides |■IlIluM•|■h\ into twu great hr inches, 
into till on til 1 1 pliilii ii]iliy (lit ix]iri>.s<.| liuweiei 
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uliii.li IB limt i.iii|i 1 iijiil !•> Iiii ilisii|ilis) or iiu't iiiIivikh 
uid into iiraitiLi) |iliiIoai>pii> proinUB lioili m 

liriipj.(luutii.Al of tlia iitud^ of pliilii-ui|ili\ m lu i il 
Metaplijaiia ngaiii, arc* shIhIivuUiI niti (o ()iittlo„\, 
(& ) C'liBiiiolog} , (r ) !*»} Ltiology, (i/ ) N.itiii il LIiloIh^) , 
while the biiInIh uuuii!i of |ii.utiL.il iihiloBo] •hj 111’ 
{a ) lithics (the ohjiLt of uhiili >a iiiiii im in, hi), ) llio- 
DomiCB (the object of ukuh w tiiiii .1^ iiuiiiIili of (In 
familj], autl (c) Politiia (tiu objnl of uIiilIi ig innn la 
lueiiibLr of the gtatc) 

Oiikjfiv/i/ then, M the lir^t {>irt of iiiet.i|ih\ sns li 
treats ol uliat ,ar>. iiou t tlhil «. itigorui of lliosi rnlu il 
notions of thought uhuh as ipi’luohh to ill obji'i.lii, 
lUiiat he tint in\ estigati (1 \ristoth uas tin. Iiib( to jno 
lioso a t ihle of such prtii<.i)>h ■>, hut hi h-ul got ,ib his 
categories oiilj eiiipiru ill\ Nor thus it sum til niiiili 
better uith the oiitolog^ of WoliT, uhuh looks liki i 
{ihilojiiphioal Mic.ihiil iij \t thi to)i ol iL W olll (lUi is 
the proposition of loiitr uliitiun tin snni Ihing ■ niiiot 
at once lie anil not In The notion ol possiliihtj loines 
next Possible is uh it iii\ul\<.s no < ontr iiliktion 'I h it 
H iiecciMiiry, the ciintrtt> of uhuh is i mnti iiliition , 
that eontingent, the (outran ot uhuh is ii|iially possibh 
All th.itis |iossililc, thoii,,|i onl\ iniaoinir}, is something , 
nhile uhaUiei iKillur is, nor is iiossihli, is iiollniig 
When one thing is niailc up of innii} things, tin loriin r 
IS a whole, the latter an iiarte Thu iiMgiiitinle of .iiiy 
thing lies 111 the iiiiinber ol its paits If oiii thing A iiii 
(ilirs soiiiitliiiig that nuiiers it inii lligihh uliv .iiiotlm 
thing 1 ) IS, thin that in \tliatnnihrs It inti Iligilih is 
the ornniul of It 1 he wlioh A that i out iins tin groninl 
18 ,1 laiisi What eontaiiis the gmiiml of its otln r ipiiili 
ties IS the |irincipli, (nature) of tlio thing Sjmh is tin 
order of things that are togetlier , pi ill the siii.( i il iiiaii 
ncr m,wliieh one thing uxiste siiiiulLiin.uusly with .ill 
others Motion is change of jiliice Tiiiiu is tin onh r 
of uhat IS siicckssii e, ita (h) Cfmmiihtyij — Wolll ih 
fines the world to Iw .i etnes of iniitahlu things whiili 
exist beside and follow after one niiotlii r, hut oe .i ulmli 
are so connected with one anotlur that Ihu one .ilu.ijs 
contains tlie ground of the otbir 'I lungs arc (.oiiiiii lid 
together (uthcr in xjiace or time 'llo uorhl, hy ii.i-on 
of this uniacnial coniiixion, is om, i foinpoiind 'Jlii 
mode of Luni])ositioii (oiistifiites Uil 11,111110 of tin umld 
This iiiudk IS uua|i,ahU ■•( (.haiigt Ingri iIo uts < ii> 
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iiutliiT III iiMiil til it, iiiir tikiii liiiiii It Ml iilterop 
tiling in till! Mill III iniiMt .irigc from its I'nii n itiiru In 
ting riifLiiiKi! tlio wiirlil is a nimliinc Kvciits in thp 
world nru only liy]Hitlii tiiall> nccr<ig,-iry, so far, that is, 
as those that prcLCilcil tluin li i\p lain so and so , tliuy 
are contingent, so far .in tlic world might have hcen con 
atitiitcil diScnntly As iiginls the f|iicHtinn whether 
the world has a lieginniiig in time, WolfT liii'illatca As 
fjfiil IS nidi iiiMidiint of timi, the world again eternally in 
turn , the hitter lannnt Iw • tcnnil in the H.anie manner as 
(Sod Ncitlii r Hpice nor time is to Wolff anything siih 
stantial A liridy is what is mmposed of matter, and 
imsgegsi s inoa ing force The forces of % body are named 
cnllectiivlv its natiin, and the sum of all ImingB is nature 
111 general What liiis its ground in tin nature of the 
world, IS natural , wh it nut, issiipcrn.atnral, or n miracle 
Wolff tre.its, I cstly, of the ]HTfi>rtinn and imiaTfcctjon of 
(III world The pcrfcitmn of the world lies in this, that 
ill things, whither siiiiiiltaiusiiis or BiicecHHii e, miitinilly 
agrei Itiit is i very thing has its own spienil rules, eaili 
iiidividii il 11111-11 dispense with as much ]arfeetion as is 
ms pssary to the sy mini try of tin whole (r ) llatiomil 
juifiMx/if — What 111 us IS I onscioiis of its own self, that 
IS Hoiil Till soul IS conscious of other things also Uou 
seinnsness is distinct nr indistinct Distinct ronscioiis- 
ncss IS thought The soul is a simple, incorjiorcal suh- 
staiiis- It ]Hinscssca the jKiwer of perceiving the world 
In tins sense i sinil may lie conccilcd to the lower aui- 
iicils , hut a soul possesHisl of understanding ,aiid will, is 
spirit, and spirit is the ]misscssioii of man alone A sjnnt 
wliiili IS III iiniiiii with a liraly is properly a soul, and 
this IS the iliHtiiiitiun Intwien man and the superior 
heiiigs The inovemints of the soul and those of the 
hiHly niiiliialh ngive hy reason of the pre estahlished 
hnriiiiiny' The freedom of the hiim.an will eonsists in 
the pnwei to ihoosi wliiiliof twu posaihle things ap|ioars 
the liettir lint the will does not ilecide w ithoiit motii os , 
it always i houses that only whiili it ests'iiin prefer.ihle 
'llie will would a]ipe,ar thns to he cnnijielled to act by its 
nil as , hilt the iiiidenitanding is not eoni|iv1Ied to orcept 
soinetliing as good or as hail , and neither is thcwdl, 
therefore, iinilir eonipiilsion hut free Our souls, os 
simple, are iiidivisihlc, and therefore impenshahle , the 
lower aiiinialH, Imwiaer, tieing deaoid of understanding, 
arc incapahle after death of reflecting on their bypaat 
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life. Only the human soul » caiiahlc i<f thi* aiiil uiilv 
the human soul, therefore, is nnmiofal (if) ynliinil 
Thtolony — 'Wolff here jiroi et the cawteiiee of li oil bj the 
cosmological argument Gml might ha\e eriateil inaii> 
worlds, but ffi III n nrld he ei eateil as the best 'I Ins i\ oi Id 
IS called into existence by tlieisillnf God Ills iiitenlinn 
III creating it was the oxtiresKion of his yicrfei Imn 'I lie 
nil in the nnrld spiings nut fiom the mil of Goil, but 
fiDiii the Iiniitid nature of hnni m lliings God ]niniils 
it only as means to the goisl 

'I Ins biief i|i1inris|iu ex|H>situm of \\ olfTs iiii t i|<li\<ii a 
will slinii bon elusely it is nhitnl to th.it ul 1 1 ilnnl/ 
Iholattir loses, Iioneicr, in S|ieciilati\e de|if]i in mii- 
scqiiencc of the oxehisivelv fioiiiilnr form (fmni ot iim/n 
tianiUmi innjier) nliich it ret ones it the hands of ulll 
What w itli Wollf n lados most into the hai ki;riiniiil is the 
S|ic<.ifii. ]Hi.uIiarity of the iiionadolu •\ Itm «nn|ili hi im,s 
are nAt cnnoi]iient like the monads hnt return mon to 
the qatiire of the atoms lieiuv in his i ise mimi ions m 
(onsistimies iml contriutii tnms Ills spiiiil milii|>li\si 
eal lalne lus m the ontology tonhuli In his given i 
iniKh iiioru aecurato de\eIo|iimut than Ins iiniliiismiis 
A muUitndo of teo1inK.it tiinis one to him flu n fonn.i 
tiun .and intiodnition into tin laiigiiigi of |diiloHo|i|i} 

'I he philosophy ol W olll, ilear .mil n ulilv inti Ihgihle 
as it n IS, mure .lycessible, inonoyyr, th.in tli it id T iili- 
nitz. 111 consequence of licirg composed in (Si imaii, kooii 
Iiecame popular philosophy, mil aeqinrid in exti nsive in 
fhicncc Among thoso nlio baae m.ide tin niseli es imii 
tunoua by its seiciititic extension, .in* pirtn iilarlv l» he 
nKntimu.^ T’Aflmmiin/ (1GS7-1728), yiif/in7rr(ir>h{ IThll), 
/fmimOMter (17(10-178(1), Haumifartm (of a-stln (len immi, 
I714-1TC2), and AfinrjlTlS 1777), the disi ipli of Kniiii 
garten 


XX.WI — Thf Orniinii lllummiihmi 

U NDhK the intluenci of the In ihnit/-\\ ulli ii, | lulu 
snphv, hilt mthoiit iny stn iililn eniiiu \ii n mill 
it, there arose in Gciamany, dining the sli uinl li ih uf tin 
I igliteciith ei iitiiry, a popiil ir philosopliy of iii ■iliitn 
nature, tlie many finuis of nlnili liaic hnii 1011^111 
hended under the general iiaim. Ilf t/n (hnn'in iHhihuiii 
turn The iiiqsirtaiKu uf (Ins iiiiiiiiiiint ioiihisIh Iihi in 
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lU rclatidii tn tliL Iiwliii} of ]i1iiIohii})1ij tliiii in its n l.ir 
tion tn the history of ('cnci.il ciiltiirr fur it is at J»r 
mali'M mill w/iiriiinliOH, the ■iitcIlLc.tiial jirorhiction of 
people of hbpr.il minds {Rasidov), that it amis , and thus 
euh^litcncd reflection, intilh):i lit iiiuralization (in sol In 
(lines, letter I, nioniini; uiedit itinns, etc), is the fiirui in 
vhich it philnsn]ihizes It is tin f/ti (win coiiiitcrpai t of 
till /'iiHc/i ilIiiiiiMi itioii \s the latter lIiiscs the no Wie 
sines with its nun ixtrciiic, niatirialism or uhjcctuity 
devoid of iiiiiid, so the former lirin;^ tlic uIcnlintK seriis 
to an end in its t< iidi niy to an extreme of siilijei ti\ ity 
from nhiih ill ohj<Lli\it\ has Iiei ii hanished To ptople 
ofthis wij >it lliiiikino, thoimpiriLsl mdi\idtial ego, as 
sin h, ranks as I ho absolute, as exelnsivc authnnty , fur it 
they forjiit alt • Iw, or rithir nil ilse has \ahic fur them 
only in proixirtion ns it rekites to the siihjiit, siihscncs 
the subject, coiiti iliiites to the .uh aneeinent and inter- 
nal satisfaction of the suhjict. It is thus that the 
(jiicstion of tlie immortality of the soul is now the chief 
jihilnsophii al iinihhm (in uhich reference Mmdiltimhn, 
1 7*10 178(1, IS partieiilarly to lie named as the most ini 
portant indiMiliial m the moacinent), the eternal dura 
tinii of the soul is the chief object of interest , the more 
objective ideas or articles of faith, ns the pcrsniiahty of 
(iod, for instance, arc not by any iiieaiis qiicstiuiicd, but 
III Koneral, little interest can Im felt in them, for that 
notliiii}; can be knnun of Gml is now a tixed lonviction 
lloth bpinj; of siibjeitise interest scienlilic atteiitioii is 
liestosied in the sicoiid jilaci on moral phihisnjihr (Oirn r, 
174-1 17<)8, Kn<irl, 1741 18(12. MM, 1788 ITbb) ninl 
lestheliis (particularly HtdziT, 172(1 1770) In {'eucral 
the eoiiaidcr.atioii of sihnt is prutitable, of the partieiilar 
end, IS e hat ncciiiuea the fon-gniund , utility is the spe- 
cial I riterioii of truth , what sen cs not the siibjci t, ad- 
\ aiices not the niton sU of the subject, is throw n nsiilp In 
hnriiioii} with this iiitellectiul teiidenry is that townials a 
Iireduniiiiatinf;Iy tcleoIaj:ic.iI mode of view ing nature {Rei- 
marui^ IG9-1 I7(iS), ns well as the eiida-mnnistic character 
of the cthii al jinneijih s tn sogne Tlio happiness of the 
mills idiial IS reganled as the highest piancijile, ns the 
siiprinio end (Wnwi/oie. 1721 ITaOl Keiin.iriis wrote a 
work on the ‘adiaiitagis’ ut religion, ,iiid eiideas oiired 
(o jiroae m it that tin tt-mlemy of religion is not to in- 
jure earthly enjoy menls but rather to add to thini In 
the saiiii wny ISUmhur> (17,18 18111) l.ibuurLd in seicral 
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« urks tu egtiikluli tliu tlk-giii. tli it ill i\ ladum conii'ls iii 
tlie att.iiiimviit uf liappincss, tint ig ofin.liiiin^pli'isiiu-, 
anil tli.it till' (.'Iirigtinn uliguiD, far tiniii fniluililin^ t1ii«, |g 
itself .1 aj sti'in of L'nil.Tiiii>niiin I'lir tlio lost, tluri- ii is 
I'litcrtaiucil towiinls Clinatiamti onl\ i iiinili i.ilo ri'ipi 1 1 , 
■my claim, oil its iiart, ti> an intlioniv tli it iiiylit sci m ilis- 
ngrCL'.i1>Ic to the aiihjei.t (is iii the ilnem i m ,i IKIII « is 
rusisteil , the ilisin*, on thculinlo, u is to lepIiLe tin' post 
till' do{;nia, so far is pessihle, l>> mtiiiil ieh>;iiin , Iteiiii i 
rna, for example, the most Tcaluiia ilefemler of thei'.iii .mil 
iiitiir.il thcolo);)', 13 the author .ilso of the n'oljfi ‘ihiil/i I 
Fnvjmenli The iien -ii on conseioiitnes'i of his on n i ij^hta 
w.ia cxcrcisvil by the siiliji ct in tntii ising t he jiiwitii e iinl 
tnulitionil elLiiu'iit (the e\aii):iliral histnri ), mil in i itinii 
ilizinj; the aiipern.itiiri1 Kiiialt} , the Hiilijei til e i h ir.n ter 
of the jierioil rcieals itaclf in the prei.ilent htiriiy in in 
iienanvnf antolnni'raphies, Lonfesaiinis, etc , the isol ili il 
ej'O IS an ohjeet to itself of .iiliiiiiiiii' slinli (Kihism. in, 
17ri-177.'l .mil his ( 'iiiifeHsiinis) , it liohls the inirror up In 
its own particular states, its on ii si ntiiin iits, its on ii i xi el 
lent intentions — a cnquettinj; nitli its onn sill tint otli n 
rises to nuirhiil scntiiin iitniitj FioniMhat lus UeiiHiiiI, 
then, il n ill non .ippe ii th.it the i xlri iin of hiiIiji i tii iI \ 
constitutes the iliar.ictcr of the illniniii.itiini in (ienii iii\ 
This illuminatinii, thinfon, forms the eoinplctioii .mil tin 
close of the previous iilealisUc tcnilenc> 
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I UKALISM anil icilism, the objects of mir iiltciitioii 
fur some time non, liaic hntli uiiilcil in oni snliil 
extremes Insteiul of recoiiciliiij; from ivilhin, as it niic, 
the contradiction of thought anil existenri, they luiie 
both islucd in n di ni.il of thv one nr the other fai tor 
To realism iiuittur was one suleilly tin .ibaolntc, to 
idealism the empirical ego, extremes both wliuh Ihn it 
cned tocoiiiert philuanpliy into iinphilusophy In (iir 
many, as m France, iinlecil, it hail Niiiik to the ll.itti st 
popular pliihiKophy lint non hnht ippe.ireil, ami s'.' mi 
united in a I oiiiiiioii Ill'll the Inn lir.iiii In s I h it , i~»litiil 
from each other, sieiiied on the inniit iil bung lost m the 
sauila Kant is thi gre.it ivstorcr of plnlohnphy, iigam 
conioiiiiiig into unit} anil totality tin oin snl. ■) philo 
SOphleal elide iiinirs nl those nli.i pri > ■ did hilu i'uleliil 
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(..illy or iruniiiilly )iu la relat(»l ti> .ill of them, to Locke 
.13 much .1.1 to lliiint*, to the Seottiah iiliiloaophen not leaa 
than to the eirlu i lUnglish and Frcnc li moralista, to the 
riCiliiiitz Wollian iihiloiophy .1.1 ni II as to the mitenalism 
uf tin, I'rc 111 li, .iii'l till cii(Ia!in»ni-.iii of the Gcnn.111 lUumi- 
nitiiin Vs n^irils Ins rulit'oii, in pirticuhir, to the 
■nil Hiiliil n.Mliilii. .111(1 idi.i 1 iiti(. tendeiiiics, it was consti* 
tiiti (1 IS fiillow.. Willie on the one hind, cmpmuism 
.issiniicil tn till, c^'ii. 111 siilmnlination to the uorlil of 
SI use, a I ill of |iiiie ikiH^iiiti iiid while iilcalism, on the 
other h.iiiil, .iHsi,'iiid to it, 111 siiiiei lority tn the world of 
Hi'iisc and 111 its siillicii iicy for its own self, a rile of pure 
.iclivitvi Kant, fur his part, cDilLavonred to harmonize 
the preteiisiiiiis 01 hiitli He proclnimcd the egu, as ]ir.ic- 
t10.1l con, free ,iiid iiitonoinoiii, the iiiiconditinncd arbiter 
of itself, if .is IhenrctiL d ego, receptive certainly, and con- 
ditioned by the world of sense Further, ho iirocljumcd 
the existi lice of both sides in the theoretical ego itself , 
for if it IB ti IK n itli empiricism, that cxjierienee is the 
iiiilv hold uf knowledge, thit to exiieneiicc we owe all the 
tmHir uf knowledge, it is eipially true with ideaUsm 
tint there exists 111 our knowlnlgc, uotwithstaiidiiig, an 
a/inori fiitnr, tint mu me notions i» e\|icricnco, inden- 
latiiu /rom i iperieiicis but pmiiiled /or experience a 
/iri'iit in the mind 

fn (inlur still fnrlhor to facilit.ite 1 general view of the 
vast Hid cninplii ili d stnioturus m I nch uuin])oBe the philo- 
sophy of K lilt, MO proceed to add a preliminary ex 
plimtinu of its fund iiiicntil notions, together with a 
I oiii'iHO exposition Ilf Its chiet propositions and chief re- 
siiltsL \s olijeit Ilf Ins riitKal iiiiiiiiry, Kint took the 
fiiiiLtioii of cognitioii in miii or, mom simply, the origin 
of unr uipurii’iii c 1 1 is ,is (.xercisiiig this scrutiny of 
cognition, th.it Ins jiliilnsophy is eritieal, is cnticism. 
Again, it 18 ill vonaii|ucnu!of Kant baling c.illcil kia con- 
sidentiim of the rolitnm of cognition to the objects of 
cogiiition .1 IrunKindentalnJliction that bis philosophy 
has received the fintlier ninie of transcendental , and 
that to Kant is .1 tr.iiiscuu(leut.il (this wortl is to be dis- 
tiiigiiislied fiiini tr niBcendent), uogiiition, ‘Minch has to 
do not so niiicli m ith the objei.l.s, ,u with our knowmij of 
the objects, so fai as there is any pnssibility of an a priori 
knowing uf them ' The muiitioncd seriitinv now occurs 
in the KriliL of Part Rintoo, ind yields the following 
ri hults All cugiiitioii IS tho piodiiLt uf two factors, — 
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tho cogDtstnf; subject aotl tbu uuguueil dIijoi. to 'lln uiic 

factor, the external object, contributes the material, the 
empirical material, of knowledge , tbu other factoi , t)u< 
subject, contrihatea the form, — those notions, iiainely, by 
virtue of which alone any coiinecteil knowleilge, inj 
Bjrnthesia of individual perceptions into a whole of ev 
penenco, is possible Were tbero no external world, 
there were no pciceiitionj , and n era there no ii /n loi i 
notions, these perceptions wert' an indetinitc plurality 
and mnninfM, without uintiiil Lombiii itioii, and without 
ciiiiiiexiini 111 the iiiiitj of in iimlerstood whole Inthat 
case there woultl not be any such thing ns experuiii.i 
Therefore whilst pcrccpinnii without iiiitioiis aie blind, 
and notions without juneptioiis are \nul, cognition 
(knowledge) is a iiiiiun of Initli, in tins way, tint it lilN 
up the frames of the notions with the niatter of experi 
encc,,ur dispiisos tin in iltir of i X|it‘i it iiU‘ into the ni t ol 
the iiotioiis. Xci t rthele'<s, no lio not know things as 
they an* in tlieiiisilves bn iiise of tlii> toinis 

native to the iiiiiid, that is, bn nisi if tin* i ilegoins 
In ailding to the given iiiiiiitold of |>criiption, is the 
matter of lognitiun, oui own iiotioiii is its foini, no 
must, it IS jilaiii, ppuliiie sono ibaiige in I lie objuls 
these objects, ovideiitU, in not thoiiglit is lliii in in 
tliLiusi.hv.s, but only aswcappicliuul tbiui , lliiya|i|H ir 
to ns only as miMlifn d by laU’gones Kisidis tliii ilu u is 
another subjertive addition In the kihiiiU pi m , tint is, 
wc cognise tilings not as tiny iie in tln'iiisi l\i s, |iii.iiisi 
tho very pcrLcptious whieli we imln m in tin fi inns nf 
onr notions, are not pure ainl iiiiiolniiiad, but b m Is < ii 
eijually obliged tii traiiisc a shIijilIivi iindiiiiii, tiiin 
and space namely, w liii ii tre the iiiiiieisal foinis of ill 
objects of Si use Spaee and time arc also siilijiitiie ,111 
ditions, then, forms of Reiisiioiis juru plion, .and no If-s 
uativi^ to the iiiind than the n //nun nntiiuis, tin i iti 
gones theliisilM < ^\hatl>crl■. to In piniiml, iiiiisl 
be perceiieil III timeaiidsp •< , witlnnit tin in pi.ii.< ptioii 
IS impossible It follows, tin o tliitm only kiiou ip 
piaraiiLis, not things thiiiisi Ivis, in tin ii own ti'. 
nature, as di% ested of s]i.i< • and tiini 

If these 1 ropositioiis nf K iiit be siipi i In lally t iki n, it 
may apis/ar as if the Kantian iritiLisin mi ic nowise sub 
stintially in Oilvniueof till iiiipiiiii in i.l I ocke N'l ver 
tlielcss, it It III aih.iri.e, ■sm if for le 'kin ' rl i tliaii the 
iiiiestigatiun of till o /iron >*fioiii I h it it noti'in-. 
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cause and pnu( t, substance and actident, md utl i ra, the 
like, wliK h the human mind finds itself obliged to (Ami 
in(o nil ])crccptionH of si use, and nuder which it really 
thinks LMrjtbiug that it dues think,— that these arise 
not from hLuaiioiis exiicm me, this Kant is comiielled to 
aLkiiuu ledge as well as Hume Tor example, when afiec- 
tiiiiis reach us from several directions, w hen we perceive 
a uliite (iiluiir, a siieit taste, a rough surface, etc, and 
niiK speak of a single tiling, a pacu of sugar iierha[is, it 
IS only thu manifold of the sensations that is given us 
fmiii w ithout, whili the notion of unity cannot come to 
us tliniiigli sensation, hut is a nution added to thu mani- 
fold, a category Tint Kant noair, insteail of denying the 
reality of these notions, took a difTerciitstcii, .and .assigned 
to the mental .actuity (which suiiphcs these fonus of 
tliouglit to the matter of cx|H‘rienco) a siiccial .and pecu- 
liar province. He demonstrated these forms of thought 
to he immanent laws of the intellctt, necessaiy principles 
of aetioii in the understanding that are essential to every 
cxiiciicnci*, and he endeavonrcil to attain the complttu 
system of them hy an analysis of the faculty of thought 
(They are twelve in uuinlier unity, plurality, totality, 
reality, negatinii, limitation , siilMtantiality, causality, 
rcei|iriii.ity , (Kissihility, actnaht), ncLussity) Kant’s 
philiisiijihy, tluu, 18 not cmpincisin, but idealism It is 
not that dogmatic idvalisiii, howcvir, which transfers .all 
ia,a 1 ity to conception, but rather a critiiMl subjeotivc 
idealism that distinguishes in the conception (perception) 
an oh]u< tiv i and ,a subjcctiN c eluiicnt, and vindieatcs for 
the latter a plieu as iiniwiitaut in ivcry .ict of cognition 
as IS th.it of thu former 

Kniiii w hat h is been said, th< re result — and thu one 
111 I mis. ipii III e Ilf thu other — the thicu chief propositions 
imdur w hiuh the Kiiiliiii lognitive theory ni.ay he cnin- 
preheiiiUsl 1 Hi Iii.ue niify n/./iiiirriNcis, not l^iiign in 
thimmlrn The i iii]iiiii d iii.ittcr tint loiin s to ns from 
without is, III I oust i|Ui 111 e of oiii onii siihjeitivu iuldl- 
tioiis (for Ml letiivi this iiiattir lirst of .ill into the siib- 
jeitive fi.iiiu's of tune and spue ird then into the 
djii illy siihjeetive loriiisol the iiiiiati. notions), so ai orktal 
up and re 1 .ati\il\ .dtireil that, like the ntlcctiou of a 
liimiiioiia body a.anouslv Imit ind hrokiii hy the surface 
of a mirror, it no loiigi r n'pn s, nts the thing itself m its 
ungmal ipnality, piiro and iiiiniiaisl 2 Nivirtluless, 
tTfimence aloi inour/ihl of liwwltilge, mill niiif s^ienft 
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b/ the uneomlitioned dote not txi*t Ami iiitiirall> ao 
for u o\ery act of cognition la a pniiliict of iiii]iinial 
matter and iutellectii.il form, or u founded on the lo- 
opcration of sense and understanding, any cognition of 
things IS impoasiblc uhero the f.utor of cnipincal matter 
fails. Know ledge through intcUcLtual notions .ilono is 
illusory, inasiuuuli as, lor tliu notion of the uiikonditioncd, 
nhich understanding acts up. sense is un.abIo to sliow the 
unconditioned object n Inch should correspond to it The 
question, therefore, uhieb Kant plieeil it the lie.id of hia 
entire critique, How ire sjntlictiL jiiilgniints (jinlgiiieiits 
of cxteiHioii as in LimtrulistinLtion to analjtn, judg- 
ments, judgments of evplaiiation), possible a prion t 
call we, a pi ton, by thought .done, extend our know- 
ledge beyond experience of stuise* u knowledge of llio 
aujiursenauous possible * — mnst bi aiisw ered by an iiii 
conditional Ko 3 If, mvcrtluless, hum in Logiiilioii 
m/i jierstep the limits of exjierieOLO assigned to it, that 
IS to aiy, if it u i// become tniiscendeiit, then it can milv 
inrolvc itself in the grcitiit cuntr.uln-tiuiiH The tbice 
ulau of niwiii -iiaiiiel), (<t ) the {isyehub>gii.al idei of in 
alisolutu subjict, that is, of the soul or of the iinuior 
Ulity , (A ) the cosinologual idea of the world is totality 
of .ill conditions and plieiiuuiuii.i , (i ) the thuoIogii..il 
ulcl of an all jierfcct being — are so iniiLli without appli- 
i.ition to empinuil reality, so much lucrn bibricatioim of 
rcNoii, regulatiie, not constitntiiu priiii-ijiles, to wIiilIi 
no ubjei.tive sensuous experience corre 8 |iunds, that they 
rather Icail —if applied to experience, or conceived, that 
IS, IS actnilly existent objects — to the most gbiriiig logi- 
cal ernirs, to the most striking iiar,ili>gisms niiil sopliisius. 
Kint has attempted to demonstrate these crniis, wlietlu r 
nii.ivuid.iblu contr.nlictioni of reason with its own hi If, 
or only subreptions aiid f ilse 0011010110111, in tin- exic of 
nil tlip ideas of reason Ky way of cxainjili, let 111 1 iki 
tlio cosniologic il idi I UirucUy reason, 111 rcfcnnii to 
this iilca, in reference to tlic cosiiiical wholi, pmcecili to 
gii c utterance to its tr iiisccndcnt d dict.1, iliruutly it hi i ki 
to apply, that 11, the forini of the tinili to the iiitinite, it 
is at once seen, that 111 ill uisei the antithesis of the die 
turn IS quite .13 demonstrable as the tlusii The tin sis, 
Tlie world h.is limits in sjiacc and a coinini net incnt in 
time, the antithesis, The world his no limits in sieiin 
and no commenc'cmeat in time these pnipositioiis am 
both anieeptible of an equal iirouf It followi, eonse 
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ijULutl^, that spctiilative connology u but an asiiimption 
ti( rviuum The tlicolu^ieal idea, fur ita part again, lesta 
on iiiirc logical aiibn-ptiuna and vicioua coiicluaiuns, aa 
(with great aciitenrsa) nan proved by Kant in the caae of 
the vanoiis argiiuienta hitherto dogmatically propused fur 
the uxiHtunri' of Ood It is impoKHihlu, therefore, in the 
thiiirLtii i 1 Mphirr, and uitli |Hr{i.Lt Mtnngeiicy ill all rc- 
NiM I ti, to |ii oi e and i oiiipn hi ml the i xiNteni e of the aonl 
IS a ivol siibjui t, the oviali iu.i uf the wiirhl ne a siiigk 
Hystcin, Slid till I'xiBtind. of (iml aa a supreme lieing 
till' nil l.iph))iiLal pmlilenw proiici lie hiyonil the limits 
of pliiliisophical kiiiiwlulgc 

'I'liia m the iicgatiie of the Kantian philosophy its 
siippli niunting |i08itiie la to be found in the Kntik oj 
Praetictil JteaMu, If mind, theoretically or cognitively 
la iindi r lundition and euntrul of the objeota uf aense — 
no complete act of Iciinwicilgo being possible withpiit an 
ileiiient of perception, — pnutiiall>, oi >ia reganls action, 
it dirti tly trsnsoi'iida the ijiurn i h meiit (the motive of 
i<( use), it IH ditiiiiiiiii d only by the rategoiiinl imporatiie, 
by the iiioi.il l.iw, by ila oum self, anil is thertforo five 
anil iiituniiuiiina The enils it piirsiiea -ve such aa it - 
V moral spirit — gives itself. Extern d objuLts are no 
lon.nir irbitcrs siid iiioatem for it , it has no longer to 
idspt itself to them when it would iHCiimepartiuiiKint of 
truth , it iH till \ now iniiat sen e it, mere selllesa (uncoil* 
SI .oils) niiuiiia foi till rc diaation of the inorsl Isw If the 
thL<iri,tii.st B]iirit w la luninil to the phuuonieiial world in 
its blind oil! dll iii o to mere iicciaaity, the practiuil spirit, 
on the I'oiitr iry, lu buigii, through its rcbitiiin to the abao* 
lute mil, through its own laseiitial fnedoni, to a purely 
inti lligibic, to a au|ii monaiioiia world Tins is Kant's 
prutii il lib iliHiii, wliiili ilinetly b ula to the thne (,ss 
tlieiirctie il vciiliis presioiialy diilureil iiisuniiiciit) pr,si' 
III il pnatiilati's —tin imniort.iIity of tlin soul, tin. fieedoin 
of the will, .iiiil the ixis^enn* ol (lod So much by way 
of intriiihii til'll wc pTov.ci.ll now to the iimio sti ni itic 
i\|iiiMtioii lit the pliiliix’iiliy of Kniit 


.\\\Mll -K.ml 

T MMWUI'II IvWr Ills born, \pril ‘J2, 17’t, st 

kiiiiigsbi ig III I'riis^i I Ills 1 itbi r, sii bom st, w tb) 
l.lli I Hill Ins lll•lll■' swniiiiii Ilf puts lllll ilitclli 
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geiicc, ezerciaud oai't him from Iik I'.irliost i 

\iboIuiHiiiii influence In the itMr 17(0 he iiitrrcil tin 
uiuienity as a stinleiit of thoolnt>>i hut .ipfilicil hiuisilf 
by iiickuation to the stu<l> of |>hiio8oi>hv, nnthciuitiis, 
and ph} sirs He oiiciu'd hu htrrm career in his tii ciit\ 
third year, 1747,uithanes3ay‘Thi>iii.Iitaanthetrue bs 
timate of Motive Foroes * For scicral years, howasohhi:i d 
bycircniiutanccat<ia(‘tasd(>ine->tii: tutoi mm w nuis t iiiiilirs 
in the nei);hbunrhuud of Kuni^lirre I ii iIil ) c.ir I7d j he 
settled at the iinnersiti asapmatcIcLturer (where ho iv- 
muned as hih Ii lor liftetMi \ ■ ais), and gav e LiiursLs of logic, 
metapb 3 aiis, ph>si<.8, uiathematus, and, at a I iti r periinl, 
of morals, authropulogi , and physK il geography, mostly 
in the sense of tho AVoltiau seliuol, though nut w ithoiit an 
early expnssioii of Ins iloiilits with respert to dogiiiatisiii 
At the sime tune, ifti'r the piihliLition ol liis tii-ldisM i 
tatioii,he was indi f itigahle as an author, •illhough his 
decisivu great hook, the Kiitil of Pme Itmunii, appeiiid 
only in his lifti seieiitli yiar. I7M and w is tollowid li\ 
his Krilii of I'linheol Itmvm iii 17NS, as liy |us Aii/ot of 
Jmbfmfat in I7‘I0 In theyi ir 1770, it thi>agcor ioil\ 
SIX, he became an oiilin uy pioiissorot higiu mil null 
physics, the liiilKsof wh ch position lu lonliiiiied utiiili 
to cany on till 17*17, afti r whuh sear In was pri ii nti il 
fniDi hctiiniig hy the increasing frailtns of ige t' ills to 
Jena, to I rlangi ii. In ilalle, hcde«.1im.d Smin the iiidili'st 
as wrtll us till most studious ol knowlidgi thronj;iil 
from the whole of tlirniaiiyto Kuiiigsln rg m lodir to 
place themaeli es at the fntof the I’rnssiiu siiii ()ni> 
of his .uliuitvrs, Keii>s, pmfissorof philusojihy it Win/ 
burg, and who WiCs .ililv tn inako oiih a vi ly shoit st ly 
at Kuiiigsln rg, 1 iiti n d tin nMiiii of K iiit with the wiirils 
* He h.ul come no h'os tli iii 7(>() iiiih s just to si e hiiii iinl 
sjieak to him ’ Dining the liit utMiitmi yiars of Ins 
life hesicciijiicil a >niall house with i gmlci. in niitiml 
part of the town, while he was ihle to piirnie Ins own 
(|iilct and regular iiimle of li’e wiliiniit ili-tiirli<inei lli 
herd uxtrenn IvMni|ily, but liked tgnnil t hie .mil a com 
fiirtdlile suiialii I il Kant w is ni\ir out of his own pin 
Vince — never ns far even us Dant/n Ifis longist join in \ s 
were to iicighboiiriiig country lioiuiis vi itln hss he 
aiqiiind hy the reading of desenptioiiH of trivils a vi iv 
aeeiirate kiiuwledge of the siirhiei' of the glohe, .ei iiiih i d 
isspiiially provdlliy Ins lutiins on pliV'n il giooriphv 
Hi was Well ai i|MaMiteiI with ill I’oii • oi's w oiks, .mil the 
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£milt, in iMirticular, uii its liint iipiicaraiicp, {iicVLiiUil 
him for aevenil daya from Liking hu luual walks. Kant 
died February 12, 1801, in tho eightieth year of hia ago 
He was of niiddlo size, slenderly built, with blue eyes, 
and always healthy, tiU in hia old age he liciaine ehilduh 
lie never married. A stiict regard for truth, {luro iii- 
tcgrily, anil Biiiijile niiHlesty distinguislied hia cliaractcr 
Thoiigli Kiiiit'a gn-at, cia making work, tho Kritik oj 
Pwrt lliiuiia, only npiH.arid in 1781. its author had in 
sinalli r works long been in tkiiig elfuits in the saiiie direi - 
tiori , .and this u.is ]urlietilarly Ihetase with Ins inaugu- 
ral disseititioii ‘ Oil the Fuim <iiid I’lmciples of the Siii- 
aible Slid the Intedligiblo World,* which w,is published 
III 1770 'lilt internal guiiLSis of his entical position was 
attributed by Kant cspcei dly to Hume ‘ It w as reflce 
tinii on Uaiid Hume that seier.d years ago tint broke 
my dogunitie slumber, and ga\c a eniupletely new direc- 
tion to my iiiijnirics in the held of speculative philo 
Sophy ’ ’I'he' eriticul idea hrst dee eloped itself in Kant, 
then, on the oceasiou of Ins ab indonmeut of tho dogmatic 
iiiet.i]ihysiea1 selioul, the Wuldaii phihisophy, in which ho 
h ul been udntatol, for the study of empiricism m the 
siiplieal form wliieli hod Iiccn impressed iilMiii it by 
Huiiiu ‘ Uithcrto,' says K iiit at the elosu of Ins Krilik 
vf Pure ffeasiin, ‘ there was no choice but to proceed 
iMtIior dogiiiatii illy like Wnllf, or sceptically like Hume 
Till- rnlieal pith is the only one that is still open If 
the I c nil I li es hsd the ('■iiirti’sy and the pstieiiue to trai cl 
it thus far in my soiicty be imiv now euntiibiite his 
blip tow nils the eoniiisiuii of this footpath into a high- 
w ly, by whitli, wh.it m.in\ ciiitiirirs were iiiiible to 
1 III 1 1, what, iiiilce’d, was iiiipntisiblc before the i xpiration 
of the- picsi'iit iciitiiiy, there shall be attained complete 
sitisfietion forhuiii.in re.isoii ill thatwhiih baa always 
oeeiipied its euiinsite, but always hithiito ip vain’ 
Kant, Iistli piissi-si.l till* ell III st eo.iceimisncsa of 
the rehitiiiii III iiilnisni to ill pi eee ding philosophy' Hu 
coiiipiris the iiMiliitioii ilfieled by hliiisell in philosophy 
to th it clfi itiil by Oipeiuieii'i III .astionniiiy ' Ilithcito 
the .assiiiiiption w.is, ihit il* mir know ledge must idapt 
itself to the objn ts , bi.t iMiy attempt to asieiLiiii uiy- 
thiiig I'l iigird to lliem II /•! ■ i by iintiuiis, lu order to 
exte'lid our kiinwhdge, w is be Kiieli a presiipiiusitiiin 
neressarily reiiderid v iiii i^.ippusc wi. now tiy, tliei , 
whether better sueie-s iiiiy not ittiiid us lu the pro 
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blenis of nietaphj men, if n o aiwunip nlijivts to lie tiiiili r n 
neceuity of adApting themiwlTe« to the nituro of unr 
cognition The proiioial, at all cxoiite, ovulciitly hariiio 
nizea better inith the denred pouibility of an a jirniii 
knowledge which iliould lie able to ilctoniiiiic iuiiicthiii-> 
in regard to objcote before the} n ere } et gi\ en to ns. It in 
with us here as it was at hrst with the idea of t.'aprriiii.iis, 
who, dissatisfied with the theory of the hem eiis, on the 
.assuniption that the st.-iiry host iirelcd round the spul i 
tor, tried whether it woiihl not siiereeil better, ns repanh d 
explanation, if, on the lontrary, lie supposed tlie spi i - 
tahir to mo\ e and the st irs to reuiain at rest.’ 1 ii tin se 
wonls, the principle of siibjcetne idealism is cxpies'iid in 
the clearest manner and with the most [lerfect loiisiious- 
ness 

In the siiucccding ex|<usition of tin Kmti in philosophv 
we follow, as the most appropnate, the loiiixe uhieh his 
been taken by K.iiit liiiiiself Kant's pi ini ipli of di\ ismii 
and disposition IS a psychologic il one Ml the f ii’illtii s 
of the soul, In s iis, may be ndiieid to thru , uhich thin | 
ailmit nut of biiin' again reduced to my othir 'llnv 
aie, cognition, I motion, will For .all tin thm the Inst 
contains the prituiph's, the n>giililin<; lius So fir is 
cognition boiihiins the primiplcs of ils nun n t, it is 
theoivtic.ll re.asnn So far .ig.uii as it tout tins the pnii* 
ciples of will, it IS praitical reason And so fir, l.istly', 
as it contains the jiriiiciphsi of the viiiotion of pliMsiiru 
and pain, it is a faculty of judgment Tin K iiiti in philo- 
sophy (on its ciatnal suit) bills thus into thiee Kritiki ii 
(entiijuus) 1 The Kntik of (pure) Tin oil til l{i‘isoii, 

'The Kntik of Prartii.al Iteoson , ami .i The Kntik of 
Jiidgmint. 


1 — Tiif Kl.nih lit I’l lit ItHMiv 

Thi'Kritik of I’liib Ki umii, says Knit, is thi gniiiinl 
plan of all onr possi smims thnnigh [iiin n isoii (ol 
all that wc laii knowa/'r.«i) Hystiiii.itii illy •iri.iiignl 
What arc till sc possessions * What is 01^1011^1111111.111 
to the 1 flirting of an ait of pirci jition ' \\ itli tins nh 

jeit hifore him, Kant passis iiiidir rivn w tlii> two iii 1111 
stadia of our tbeontiiil unisi lousiiiss, tin tmi iiuin 
factors of all lognition si use and uinh i-st iinling I'lrst, 
then, what IS tho a prion imsscssion of our pimptil. 
faiiilty, so far as it is si nsuoiis, and, S11.11111I, wh it is th 
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a ]/fuiri |iOHHGi)iuon (iipplicable lu (n ruiptiun) of our lIude^ 
Btaiiiliiit; * Tliu fint i|ncatioii la conaulcrecl in tbe tmn- 
acGDilent il .LulhUie term which la to be taken naturally 
not III ita iiaiiul, but in ita etymological import, aa 
‘ auionce nf the a jn utrx jinnuplea of aciiae ') , the aecond, 
in the traiiau!udeiil.il Zugic (ajiLLLilly in the Analytic) 
Seuae and uiidurstainling, namely — exidanatonly to ]ire- 
miae this — are the two f utom of all pi rceptire cognition, 
the two sti Ills, as K.iiii i \pi(b«cs it, of kiiuwicdgu, which 
Hpriiig, [11 rliajis, fiom a lomiiinn but iiiikliown rout. 
Suiiau IS till- reiiptnity, iinili nbuidiiig the spontaneity 
of our Lii>,iiiliiu biLulty , by means of sliisi, which alone 
affimls ns intuitions (in the aigiiidcatioii of the tmiitoiu 
jiurceptivu LlLuicnts), arc objects yiven to us , by means 
Ilf iiiiderataiidiiig, winch forma iintiuns, arc objects thought 
(lint still III a [icnuptivo reftrcnio) Nntioiis without 
intuitions (piiii|iti\u elcmints atriLtly scnaiiova) an. 
eiiijity withiiiit notions sitUi intuitions (or [icrccptiona) 
arc blind IVixcptioiia (pro|ii.r) and notions ennstitnti 
tliii iiiiitn lily (.um|ili*inunt.iry toiiatitiiunts of niir iiitol 
Ici.tii.ll iiliiity tMiat now aro the u prturt (‘lying 
ni.viy 111 the iniiid from the hrat'), principles of oiir 
ai'iiNiimiN, what those of nnr thinking faculty, in the 
opuritioii of cognition* The first nf these ([ueatioiis is 
answered, is said, in 

I 77ii h II iinei mil iiliil -f'lithi. fii, — To anticiiiatu at once 
tlio aiiHwir the n /moii pnnciplrs of sense, the inn.ato 
forms Ilf si nauims |ii'n'C|ituin, ire Bjeace and time Space, 
iiiiiii'Iy, IS the form of extern il sc use hj niciina of uhiih 
iibji'cta iro giai n to us os existent without iH, and ns ca 
istent ilio apiit fi.uii anil lieRidc one another If we 
abalriii I froni nil tli it iN'Iongs to the mulfir of sensation 
(ill any [S'rci ptioii), there iiiiiaiiis behind only spaic, as 
the iiiiiM isal forni into which .ill the niatenals of the ex- 
ti riinl M-iisc dis|iose tiu iiiai Im s I f w c .ibstract f mm all 

that licliiiigs In till iiiictir of our inner sense, there re- 
in tins the tiiiii wliiih the uieiitil iiinaeiiieut neeu[iied 
Spaic and liiiii ne tin iilliiiiato foiiiis of external and 
iiitein il Si use Tli.it tlicso forms are imiUamed a jiriori 
III till* liiiiii 111 iiiiiid K lilt ].io\«a, tiist direetly in what 
he e.ills the airUijihii-nitl u/iosiliiin, from the nature of 
the very notiniis of them, ami, sieiiiid iiuhrectly, iii wliat 
he i.ills the Iruiut iiihuiiil uiiontMii by ilenionstratiiig 
th.it, iiiileHs till so notions wore ually a jiriori, certain 
sill ucoe of uiiibinbti d tiiith would he altogether linpo*- 
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eiblc. (1 ) The nn fajiAi/nuitl fXiKUUhoii liig tn xlmu, (a) 
that tinio anil siiace arc giMMi it /mun, (^) tint Imtli, 
iic\ crtbclcs's belong to arnso (in t1<i' ‘ a'litlivtii',’ tliiii), 
anil not tn tlic nmlorstamlm): ^iint to tlif ‘ lojiii' tli it ii 
to aay, that they arc iioTCC{ittoiis (i>ri>|HTl iinl not lon- 
cqitiona (notioiia) (a ) That aparo anil tiiiic arc a prim i 
la oviilcnt from thia, th<atrvci} oxiicrii'in c, if oiiU to ho 
able tn tako plaoc, alnaya preauppoaos tmio anil ajinoo na 
nlicail) oxiatont. I ]iotcciic soniothinj' ratoriMl to ni} 
acif ■ lint thia irhrmil to mii^lf prcmippoaca apace 
Fiirtlior, I liavc aoiiaationa either toKothi r or after one 
aiiothi r theau ri'litiona, it la iilnioiia, prcanpiMiau the 
oxiateiicc of time (h ) Space anil tiiiio an' not on thia 
aconunt, hotreaer, noiiotu, but forma of aonanniia pcricp 
tion, or simplj jM-rccptiuna For i;enir.il notinna i ont.iin 
their particiilani only timUr tliLiii, ami not na pirta in 
thorn ,a whereaa all particular apai'oa ami all partinilir 
timet arc cnntaincil in ijiaLC ami time Keiiernlly (2 ) In 
t\ie tniiiro mlimlal ej'iumtiou Kant iiiakoa puul hia null 
rect proof lii alionin;! that torhiin niiiirr'<alK iiLoptial 
BLicnecn are iiii iini.i ii ihlo n ithmit naanniiio’ tin i ]irioril\ 
of apace ami liiiu I'lin iiiilln inaliia is only posmhli , 
if spare ami time are pure ami not onipirii nl pen eptioiis 
Kant, till rcfori , planil tin. uholi prohliin of the tiaii 
acenilental a'lthitii in tin single •{in slion, lion in the 
pure mathematuiil acieniia iioaaihh * Tinie iiml spui*, 
aaya Kant, an- the ulonicnt in wlinh piiio inatlicmatn n 
moves. Hut inatlii iiiatica takes it for (;rant(.il that its 
propoaitiona are nei lasary and uni\rra,al Ncro8a.ary anil 
iiinvcraiil pro]>ositinna, howeaer, i in iioair nrigiiisti. in 
ez])erience, they must haw a founilatioii a priori time 
anil apace, conacijiicntly, from whiili mathematics takis 
ita pnnciplea, cannot possibly lie {iiveii it jmufrriuri, but 
necessarily a prion, aa pure (non-impincal) intuitioua or 
{lerceptmna of — general not eimcial aenae Tlicrn la, 
tberefore, an a priori knowloilge, a acieino fonndul on 
a pnon gronnila , anil he nho woiilil deny this must 
deny at the same time the poaeihikty of niatlieiiiatics 
Blit if the foiinilationa of in ithematica arc a /iriori per 
ocptions, It la natural to infer further th it thoro will .ilsii 
he II priori niitiuna, and the {maaibility conseipii fitly of a 
{Hire siiiiice of mutaphyaiui, umsistiiig .is noil uf tin- n 
pi ivri ]icrcc{itioiis oe of the a ynoi i iiotuiiis 'I Ins is thi 
poBitiie result of the traiisirndeiital a st In tie anil with 
tine jMiBitiae tide tliore is coniiectoil, |in ciai ly iiKuigh, a 
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iic;jativa nut. PcrLCiitinn, or ducLt, iiiiiiiLdiate cognition, 
is poasiMeto ns only llirun)^ sinsc, the universal {ormt 
ii' ithiLli arc only s|i tte .iiid tunc But as these intuitions 
or {jcrui-iitions of space and tune arc not (externally) ob- 
jective iclatiniis, hut only subjects c forms, a certain 
I suhjpcliec cliiiieiit must lie held to itiiii^'le in all our jier- 
I ccplions wc ptrccive not thiii>,s as tiny nrc in them- 
selves, hut only as they apjnar to us thriiiigh this 
suhjectivu ohjeelivo medium of sjiace and time Tins is 
the sense of the Kantian dictum that we know not things 
III tinnisilvis, but only ap|siaranies It uerc too niiieli 
to assert, however, that all things arc in space and time 
This IS so only /or u«, and in such manner too, that all 
apjiearanees of outer sense arc in sjiace as u ell as in tunc, 
whereas all appesraiiees of inner sense are only in time 
Kant hy no means intends, howoaer, to convey by this, 
that the world of sense u a mere show What ho'inain- 
tains, he says, is, transccndentally, the siibjcctix e ideality, 
hut, cnijiiiacally nevertheless, the objective rc.dity of 
space and time Things without us as ecrtainly exist as 
«u ourselves, or oiir own states within ns only they 
I xliihit thciiisehes to us not os, independent of sp lec and 
tune, they are in themsehes As regards the thing in 
Itself that lies behind the apjiearaiice of sense, Kant, m the 
first edition of his work, uxi>rcsaed himself ns if it were 
jiassiblu that it and the ego might be one and the same 
thinking RiibstaiKC This thought, which K.aiit only 
threw out .as n coiijeetiirr, has liccii the source of the 
whole snbavijuciit evolution of pbilosojiliy That the ego 
IS .affected, not by nil .ilicn tiling in itself, hut jiurcly by 
Its own self, — this became the leading idea of the system 
of Kiilite 111 Ins second eilitioii, houeicr, Kant cx- 
iningcd thn conjecture 

Spare and time being disciissed, the transccpdental 
wsthetic IS at an end it is now ascertained what is a 
l>non in sense But the mind of man is not contented 
with the mere reccptialty of sense it dors not merely 
rrceite ohjrcts, hut ajiplirs to thrni its own sjiontancity, 
eiiilir.aring tlivni in its intelligible forma, and striving to 
think them by means of its notions (still jiussibly in a /<• r- 
o/ifiiv la'foieiirr) Tlieiiiaeatigitiimuf tlirseii priori notions 
or toriiisof tliought. My iiig re uly in the iinderst.indingfrom 
the first,’ like the forms of sjiaeai .and time in the scusiblo 
fikiilty, IS the olijret of the trail acrnifrnfnfiinirfyfir (which 
forms the tirst put of the Iran mntiHlal hnn^ 
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analytic aiU lie the Uiaco\or\ of tlio puro 
iKitions Aiiatotic a1rc«iil\ attLMiipttd to lon^tniot 
such a table of cato^orioa • hut, in'-teiil ol <li*nvin^ tliein 
fmni a cominon juiiuiple, lie baft niiMuh impiiu i11\ 
tikeii tlii.ni iiji ns the\ came to liaiul lie liis (oininitted 
the error list! Ilf iiicludiii;; M|M<.e 'iml iiiiie iiimn^ tiu in, 
mIiicIu lioi\i>\ei, iro not iiiUlli^^iMe but HUibiMe foriiM 
WouM l\a%e thm a complete ft\)iteui\iic (able of 
,a11 pure notioioi ot ill the o /n /on tonne of tlioitoht we 
must look about im for i piimipK "I In’* piiiuipb, fioiii 
Inch the pure 111 it lorn* ite to be ilethn i il is the lopi il 
judgment The priiintt\e iiuiiom of inidi lat itnliiig iiiij 
be ooiDpletelj .isiirtaimd, if %ii a\i 11 but iinnpbtiK vk- 
Ainine alt tin HpetUH of jiidginent* TIih oxaiiiiii itioii 
Kant at i oinidi'«beH b\ meim ol ordinir\ logic (^buli, 
bonc\os, ifl <r piwn iti its iiatnri ns mil is a dinioiiM 
tnated diictnne for tliousaiuNof In logu tlnn 

are four spi ciei of jiidgiiu nts n itiit 1\ jiidgiiii iit^ of 


tv 

(inbirxil \illrm4ti\<., 

I'nrtU iilnr, No.ito* 

^utmlAr Intliutc I r 1 mut ito 


hrUtt 

I II 

llip nhiiiiit 
tUi,itni ii\ii 


U /.Mtv 
Pi >lili in itn 
^^Ml rtorii 
AlKlllKtll 


I roiii thenc judgmeutu lb«u iii-^i in i (pinl nnmiM r of 
primitne pur< iiotionn, the cativo 


pMuntifv 

Tutnlity, K« illti 
I’iiinlltr, iii 

Lint} limitation 


hnt. r> 

iDf t VII I A* ' I 1 i I I 

' iiisalitv umI I1o|m lull m > 
Pointiiiiiiit} (niiiuiti It}) 


rnvNlbiliti mil 
liniMisNil ilil} 
MwUimi mil 
SiHi pxlvti lit r 
Niiciuilty mil 
I'ltntingi III } 


Kruin tbcDP twihp c.ttoj'onra, in i iiiiibiiiitinn witli I'lvb 
other (or with the ]iure tnwh nf Rcn<n ) ill Uic ntlii r imre 
or a pntri {innciiilui may lie ilinMil Tlii' nililiiful 
categories baiin). dcnnmstrati il theiiiKihcH to )»■ tin* n 
)irion pOBBCSHion of the inUUect, thtsv two Goiiiiii|iiriii.i s 
tuUow ( I } These notions ire a jmon, anil jioshi hs, 
therefore, a necessary and iinivsrsil Mlnlitv , CJ / /nr w 
they ,iro pinjity fornm, uni olitiiii lillin,' niil} !■> [H>ri<|i 
tions Hut as nnr ]ii*rcs‘iition is onli i ii.iihiih ■■m, 
these categorii's hiv,* \i 1 idity oiil\ iii iiiiilu ilnui to 
sensuous jieri • ption, which, tor it. jiart is i(i.id iido 
exi«rit>isce iiru)«r (]>i iiiiti.il i» rcL)itiou oids li\ In mg 
taken tip into the pure iiotivna (ami ixi In ought to .111 0)1 
KauI htinaelf (K ofP JLiuisaes I iiAcil Arhl, ui I ailAstl lul. 
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jeutivc syntheaw) And here wc airiva at a iieccind 
i|iii*iition How flops this take place * How are objects 
(at firet mfri liliinl Ultra of apctial pi iisation, and the 
Jierccptivo forma of nerat s> nan), aiibanmvfl under the 
I mjity intulli;>ibli‘ forms (ind so iiin>1p, for the first time, 
pro|ii riy uhin-lx) ’ 

'I'liiH aiilisiini|ition uoiilil li.iai no dillniiltj if objots 
■iiid niitioiiH were lioiiuigpiif ous lint they aro not so 
TliP olijists Ls poinini> into tin niiiid throiiKb aeiise, are 
of SI IIS 1 IOI 1 S nature 'I he iineation is, then, Hon can 
viiniMf oliji I ts lie siilisiiiiii it tinder mtclhijihlr notions * 
how I an till fntponrifM be applitsl to objeeta* how ran 
{iriiK ipli s he assif'iied tii refpinl to the ni tinier in which 
we have to think (jicia i i\i ) things ill correspondence with 
the eategoriea * This apphcation cannot be ilircct, ,i 
thinl Boincthiiig must hU p lictviceii, whirh ahall unite lu 
itself aa it wum both naturcsi which, on one side, then, 
phall be jnire, or it prion, and on the other aide schsuoiis 
lint siuh are the two pure ]icn.cplinna of the transcen- 
deiit.il a^thitii, siiili arc time and spate, tBprci.iUy tlie 
foiiiiPr, and snih .in> timt and space alone A ipiahty of 
timt, such iLs simiiltaiienusneN), is, ag a prion, on one siiln 
honiogi neons w ilh tlie cat< gones , w hilo on another side, 
Mi,isiiiu(h IS all iibjitts cm only he perieixed in time, it 
IS hoiiiOKCiicinis with ohjeeta. In this rufurciiee Kant calls 
the quality of tune a tr uiscendcntal x> hrmo, and the use 
to winch the mind piita it, he t tils the tranaccnilcntsl 
Ki heinatisin of the pun< intellect The seliema is a pro- 
din t Ilf iinagin ituiii, whitli ajMiiiLtnenusly determines 
inner sense so , hut the seliema is not to he Coufoiindeil 
with the mure linage The latter is always an iiidividu.il 
peiis-ptioii , the foinier on the contrary, is a universal 
I fiiriii which iiiisi'i nat iiiii pHslnces os |>ictiire of a category , 
tlmiiigh whiili this category itself hecomes capable of 
a]iplicstniii to the nppcsr,inrc in sense For thip reason 
a schi Ilia i an evist onh in the mind, and can never be 
HoiiHiiuiisly jiercHixeil If, looking closer now at this 
selieiiiatism of the iindentanding, we ask for the tran- 
seendeiital tune ipi ility of each category, the answer is 
this • (1 } Tho relation of time that constitiites the aehcina 
of i/uaHlili/ IS n nm m (inn* or iiniiibcr, — a i oiiception that 
toiiNists of till siiccessiM uldition of like unit to like 
■•nit. The pure notion of maenitiiilu I i.aniiot otherwise 
laiiieeixo than by figuring in imagination a siicccssion of 
uiiitsu If 1 arnst the iiioaciiieiit in the aery beginning. 
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I have unit\ , if T lUow it to coiitiiiiie longer, |>liii.ilit} , 
anil if I illiiw it to continue without limit, totalit} The 
nution of magnitude, then, is apiilie ible to apiicaraiiees 
of sense mil} through the SLlieme of this hnmogeiieniis 
Biieccssion {!! ) The eiuifrnAi lonstitiite the si.henia 

of i/ualitg If I would apply the ]<ure notion of realitv 
(line to logical quality) to anything sensuous, I coiiei i\ii 
to m} self a filled tunc, a iont.uui.d in ittcr of tune Ke il 
u nlnt tills tunc Similarly to eniiccnr the piiru nution 
of negation, I figure an empty tune (3 ) Tlie i ategories 
of rrlitlum find their schemata in the orth r of tiiiii' Kor 
iflnaiitto coiiieite a ih teniiiii ite relitioii, I tail up 
always a determinate urdi.r ot things m time Siilislan 
tiality apjiears thus is |iei mam in e of n*ilit> in tiiiu, 
caiiailiti as tegular stqiieiuc in I'liie, laaiproeity is 
n>giil.ii I o existeiu'o ot the at ili s ot one siihst uu e u ith 
the states of .■ftiother (1) The i iti‘goiies of moiMily 
•liniiatliiir sehi'iiiat t tiom coiin si m inlh tune .ls i 
nholo, th it IS friiiii the in iiinei in \i iin h an ohjcct *' long' 
to time T'lie schema of possihility is ugniiinnl uitli 
the conditions of tiiiiu in genual , the scliimi of aetiiil 
ity IS i xisteio c III n cert.uii tune, the si luma of iieies- 
sity IS existi iii c iii .ill tinn 

We are nun then eipiippid with all the apjili on 1 1 
neecssary for the sulisuniptioii of siiisihfe apin ir.aiiits 
(phuiioineiia) under intillujihli, mitioiis, nr for the npplii.a 
tion of the latter to the formi r, ui order to show how, from 
this apjilicatioii, esjiciii me, tnhiiiiit rngmtivu pcrcip 
tion, results We base (1 ) the vuioiis ehaSHcs of i itigoriis, 
of tliuso o priiiri notions, namely, n hieli, ojieraUs u for tin 
whole sphere of peruejition, rciidei possihle a sy iitliesi . 
Ilf pencptions in a whole of expiiiemu And ne li.isi 
(J ) the Belli iii.iU tliroiigli nliuh to .apply tin in tn the 
olijieta ot ai use With isery citigory lint its si In in i 
tlicic IS eoiijoiin d a sfieei |1 modi ot rediii iiig tin olij* ■ Ls 
nt sciisuPuiidcr a iiiiiii i-al foiiii of intellut, .md, miisi* 
qiieutly , Ilf liiiiigiii ' unity into < ogiiitniii (tr u itlii my 
category thin iie piiueiphsof eiigiiition, x/irooi iiihs, 
poiiitaafeien, to nliieh the uIijicIh of si imi must he iiili 
jeeted 111 order to perfi 1 1 tin in into .i coherent ex]n i n in , 
These jiriuciplus, the most niiiaers,il syntln tie jinlgiin iiU 
regulative of ex]H nciiec, are, in corrcspoiidcnwi mill the 
four categorical i lasses, as follona (1 ) All ulijiets of 
sense arc, as only apprchcndeil in time and B[Kiee, in tlicir 
form inai'nitiides i/nastii, iiiultiphs, snppliiil liy the 

It 
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concfiitioii of a defuiitu n^int < or a Iimto hme, and coiue 
riuiMiUy rxlenatw mngniluihs or wholuicoiisutpntof ]>art3 
HUCctSHivoly addiil AP percc]»twn diiicnila on our iina 
•;iiiati>iii iiipri'Iicniliii^ otijecta of sunse oa cxteiuiivu 
iiiaf'iiitiiilGa 111 time iiid aiiaoe KurUii'i rL-imn ton, th(‘ii, 
nil pircuptioiii will lie in niibjeitioii to tin. ii priori lane 
of uxtcnHi\L ijiinitity, to thoic of (jenmitrical conitnic- 
tioii, for iiiitaiiLo, or to that of the inhnitu diviiibility, 

I tu Tliuau iiriiicipIcH are the arumit of tttluilion or gene- 
ral prrvpUon — l.iUH ulitij'atury on pLrcLplion as a whole: 
{i) III reforcuci to nality, nil iihjects of sense are iaf< n- 
niii iiiat/nituilfi, iiiasiiiuih as without a greater or less 
■Ii.Kr(.c of iinpiessMii on sense, no dchnite object, nothing 
n il, niiild III ,at all [lercimd This magnitude of riMlity, 
the ulijoi t of sensation, is merely iiitoiixivc, or ilctcriuin- 
ilile 11 1 iii'iliiig to degree, foi arngatioii is not anything 
I xtciided Lithci in spaie or lime Ml objects of por(a>p 
lion are lutLiisivc ns well ns exteusivo iiiagnitiulLS, and 
miliji.« ti d to the general laws of tlic ono not less than to 
tlioHi 111 the othd Ml the (Min era and ijnalities of things, 
II I oidiiigly, jiiisHiHs in iiiliiiite \.iiiety of degrees which 
liny iiuioisu ordeeii ise, anything real hnsalwajssomu 
degree however sm ill, intensive may he independent of 
I xl I iisive iiingiiitiide, ( te These priui.ipIeB arc the anlKi- 
/uiftiiin Ilf «(iMfiIio/i, rules nbichpreccile all sensation, and 
|ii I SI I die Its gtucral (.oiistitiition (d ) Kxpencucc is pos* 
mhlo only through the conception of a neccetarg connn 
'inn Ilf /« ri I jifniHn , wit hunt i necessary onler of things 
mil tiuir iiiiitii.il relation u tune, there cannot be any 
kiiiinlidge of a di linito sjstini of perceptions, but only 
I iiutiiigeiit iiidii iiliial jieri'i ptions (n ) The hrst jirinciple 
III tins inniiexioii is, tliat ainid all tbe i.b,aiiges of phono 
iiieiia, the suMiiiue nmaiiis the ninn Where there is 
iiiitliiiig pernniient, tliore i iiinot he niij ilcliiiitc ndation 
of tiiiie, anj diiriiioii of time, if in the conilitions of a 
thing, I nil to assiiioi one o rt nii eoiiilition ns i ai In r or 
liter, iI I nil to ilisliii nidi tin se i oiiditioiis in time, f 
iinist opposi till tiling itiK If to the loiiditions it liniliT- 
goes, [ iiinst eniueiM it as ]m rsislt lit tlirnughoiit ill the 
Me issitndes of its own conditions, that is, I must con- 
Cl lie It as s.'I' nil iitu il sulistiinc (6 ) 'Ihe second pini- 
I iphi here is. That all iiiiitations obey the law of the 
coinii xi.iii of Cling, mid ijfiil The eoiiseqiience of seve- 
ral loiiilitinns III tnni is onU tlieii a lixial .and deteninn- 
'tc oin, will u I assume the one ns cause of the other, or 
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u iiecusnaril} preceding it in ulndieiiLC to a iii’f or law, 
the other an effect of thofoinui, or oa neceward} auicetal 
ingiti iletcmiinate eacceiuuon in tiiiu' le uiil) poamlile 
tlimiigh the relation of caiisalitj , but without a lUter 
luiiiato auccciiAiiin in tunc thi re w err no exin rn lire , tlie 
causal rilation coiiscipu ntl} u a priiiLipIcof alleinpirk.il 
knowledge , only this relation it is that prodiiees eon 
nexion in things , and without this relation we should 
only ha\e incoherent siibjeiture states, (i ) A tliiiil 
principle further is, th.at all co existent siibst Hires aie in 
cvMplrtii letiprocily , only what acts in coniiiiiinity is d< ■ 
ti rinined as instparably simnltaiieous Tliese three priii- 
i.i]ile ire the nnalogu » of ixpri niirc, the i iiles for eogiiisiiig 
tho rclilioiis ut tliiii„' 4 , without wliitli tliero were for us 
mere piece meal iimts, hut no whole, no miliin of things, 
(t ) The fHvtuIrtejt of im/uneol Ihoiuihl eorreipond to the 
eategiyies of in<Ml.ilit} (-i ) What agrtei with the lor 
iiial conditions ot exiHrnnii. w posiilih, or iiniy exe.t 
(^< ) Wli it agree s with the niatiiiil i onditioiis of ixpui 
'III e i-e aitnal irdoimxiit (■) \\ hat i> ■ omici ti il with 
aitiiiil I xiati me through the itniierial lonilitiona of i\ 
penenie, is iieii-sary, oi mud ixis*- I In. so m the only 
possihle and iiitlieiitn ayntliitii. jiiil)^iieiils u prioii, 
the hnt lines of ill iiiLtiph) uis Hut it is to he rigidli 
iiiidentood, tli it of all tlii> e notions ami piintiples we i in 
iiiakc only an i niinncal use, or tli it aru can apiily tin in, 
neter to things iii thenisilvis, hut .always only to things 
.as nhjects of jkmbiIiIo cxiwrii nee For the notioii with 
out object IS an empty form , un uhject c iii hu foiiiiil Cur 
it again only in jMirception , and, lastly, jn rccjition, the 
pure perceptions of timo and Hp,acc, i an .anjiiiru lilliiig 
only through sensation Without rLfereiitu to liiiniaii 
ex|Hrienec, the a fnmn notions ami pniiiijili s, tliinfoie, 
arc ’.lit .1 ]il ly of tlie imagination ami iiiiderstaiidiiig with 
their own nlios. 'llieir h|h< i.d function is, tli it by tin ir 
nil ins wo are able toH|iill ictiial ptru ptioiis, .and no is ad 
them oa cxperii m e Itiit here wre im,oiiiiti r .111 illiisioii 
which It IS h ird to a\oid As, iiaiin ly, thi> rategmii h an 
not dcriictl from si nsc, hut h.aic thiir origin o /<ri>ii'/, it 
easily sei nis as if tiny iiiiglit In • xh inh d Inyoinl 1 n 1 
ill their aiiplir.ituiii also But this iilia,.a 8 said, is 111 
illusion Of a knowledge of things iii thciiisi h 1 s, of 
noumena, our notions ,aru not lapdili, inasininli as, for 
Quat filling, jicrccptiou prondcs only ijipi ai unis (phe 
nomena), and the thini' in itself 1. inur ppstiit in any 
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possible espenence , our knowledge la rcstncteil to pho- 
aomcna alone To have confounded the worlil of pheno- 
mena with the world of nniimena, this is the source of 
all tho perplexities, errors, and contradictions of meta- 
physics hitherto 

liesidos the categories, which in strictness are intended 
only fur cxperi< nee, although, iiulecd, they ha\o been 
often irruiiuuiisly njipheil Ittymul the liounda of experi- 
ence, there arc certain other similar notions which from 
the first are calculated for nothing elao than to deceive, 
notions wliiih h ive thii exiircss function to transgress tho 
bounds of exjieriuncc, and ii hii li thcrefun* may be named 
transcendent These are the funilaniental notions and 
propositions of foriui r tut taphj sics To investigate these 
notions, and to atn[i frotii them tho false show of objec- 
tive knowledge, this is the business of thp second pait of 
tile triiisccndcut.ll logic, or ijf fAt Intmtcrnilnitul tlutfulic 
ii I’ll f Iranacmileuliil limit ft If -Rcasonisdistinguisheil 
fnini iiiiduntaiiding in the more restnctnl st'iise As the 
iiiidi rstuuluig lias its categoncs, n-ison Incs its ideas 
As tho iindcrstaiidiiig forms axioms from the notions, 
reason from the ulcas forms principles in which the 
axioms of tho uiidcrsbindmg reach their ultimate unity 
The first i«niici|ilo of reason is, to liiul forthoeonditiouml 
knowlcslge of nndersUnding the uncoiiclitionoil, and so 
complete the unity of knowlmlgs in general Iteasoii, 
' then, w the faculty of the unconditioned, or of principles 
As It 1 1 fi rs, how ei er, nut to objects directly, but only 
to iiiiderstaiidiiig, and to the jiiilgiiieiits of understand- 
ing concoriiing olijects, its true function is only an imma- 
nent OIK M ere the iillim lie iiiiity of reisiin understood, 
not men'll in ,i triiiscemleiit il wiisr, but .’wsiimed as an 
ait ml objiit of knowleilge tins were on our jiart, a 
tniisii mil nt use of nasoii, wc shuiilil be applying tho 
r.ategones to a knowledge of the nneoiulitiniicil , In this 
tr iiiseeiiili lit or fsNi use ,if the i itegories originates the 
Imiifi'hiliiihil fhiiu' {hi lit III) which amuses us with tho 
illiisioii of ail ciilargeineiit of nnilcrstaiidmg beyond the 
biHUids of I xpi rii'iice The detection of this transcenden- 
tal hIiow m the olijiit of the tninsicndental dialectic 
The siM'dilatiic ideas of reason, denied from tho three 
forms of the logic il ajllogisni, the categoncal, the hypo- 
(lietieal, and the disjuiietiie, are themselves threefold — 
(1 ) ThejMj elioloi'ie.il vleo, therlea of the soul as a think- 
ing Hiilmlaius* (the iilijivtiif preiialiog rational psrrhology). 



(2) 'rill I oamoloaii* uU i, tiu uleiof tin wiulil la 
of all pheiiomoti.i (the object of precoiliii^ (osmiw 

logy) 

(3 ) The tliculogical kIim, the i<lon of (iml na iiltiniite 
condition i>f the ptw^ihiliU of ill Uuu>;a (tIu nlijiit of 
procedinj’ rationiil thcolo^i) 

Throuj’h these ideas in uhieh reisoii ittenipts in ippl) 
the categories to the iiiit oiulitioned, it gets oiiK eiit iiigleil 
in nnatoiiHhlu shnii ami deception This ti iiisi einlen* 
tal show, nr this optii.il illusion of n isoii, ilispli\s itsdf 
Si'inniisl} III the urioiis ideis In the p'>\iholo„u il 
iiKms less , hi loriiiiits a i<tiii]ih‘ psrilo,.iMii (t/ii /Htiit'oiinms 
of pun nomiii) in the eosiiioliigio il ideis itw tin t,ite of 
reason t , And itself i oiiipelled to m iku i onti nlu toi v issei • 
tions (the imtiitiiiiwn) mil in tin tin oU>„ii il nh is le isoii 
IS IKLIlpilil Ullll >1 lonl IiU ll (tin lihlll O/ /iMli noxoH) 

(ii)^77i< /io/i/i‘i'oi/ii<rf hi a, oi tUf /m, ii/oi/Mf»s o/* /iim 
rriMiiH — What Kant jiropoiinds iiiidirthis ruhin is in 
tended <.oiiiploteh to Mihiiit the tinlilionil iitioml 
psjehologv 'Mils doctrine iiewisl the soul an ipKiihi 
eal thing siith tin attrilmte of iimn ib rnlitv , ss SHiiii|>h 
siilistuuc viith the altnliiite of imlestriietihilil) , ,is an 
intcllei tiisl niinn ricslK identic il siilistoini uitlitliepic 
dicnti of persoinllit} , is in iinstiiidid thinking Hiilist line 
-with the prediestc ol iniinoit iht} All thesi st iti ini id i 
are uiording to R,int, siilnept ons, prlithmro //rinn/ni 
Tlii'i SIX' di rii ed Kill siid ,iU of tin ni from tin Minpli '1 
think ’ but the ‘ I think ’ is m itin i pi n > plum ino notion , 
it isa mere consciousness, maclof tin miiidiiliii h stii mis 

unites, supports all pi rccptinns and notions Tins ni I of 
thniiglit noil IS fd il> loimrtid in',' i ii, nj , Inr tin 
ego SH Hiilijei*t, tile ixiHtciiii of in igu ,cs olijiit, is rioid, 
IM sidistitiitisl , .mil nliit sjiphcs to tin finiiiir iinlili 
call,, IS tisiivfi 111 ll to the littir hi iithi tic illy To In 
aide tintrc.it the igo as an ohjict and appl} eitiginnri in 
its icgiSnl, it 11 oil 1,1 haic iiijiiiiiil to line Inin iiopiii 
call) gum in a pirciptmn, iilmli is iinposKihh I loiii 
this it follows, too, that the irgnnn nts for tin iiiiiiini 
talit> rrst on sophisms 1 eiii nrUiiily nh illy sipirili 
my thoiiglit fnim ni} hinly, lint it hy no me ms fullnUH 
on that account th,it iny thnnght, if n illy scjisntiil froin 
the holly, would eoiitiiiiii 'lliensnlt th.it Kant rhuiiis 
for his critique of rational psychology is tins There is 
DO rational psychuhigy as a doctnne which might pm- 
eurc us an addition to the kiiuwleilgc of oursclvct, but 
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only as a iliscipliiio which scti insiiiiuouiitahle liounds U 
speculative reason in this fit Id, in nnler, un the one hand, 
that we may not throw ouneltcs into the lap of a soul 
less niatoriahsm, ami ou the otluT hand that we may not 
lose ourselves in the fan iticisiii of a spintiialisin that is 
inapiihcahle to life. WfiiiayMiu this discipline, too, 
as adinonishinf' us to re»ml the refusal of reason per- 
feetly to satisfy lliu iiiriousin refcnuice to questions that 
trniiscpnil thislifp is shintof reason’s own tuwithilrawoiir 
attcnijils St kiinu h i1gi> from fruitless extravagant spoeii- 
latioii, and .i]i|il\ tiu in to thi all fruitful prsetical lieltl 
(A) /'/if •iHliiioiMifS 11 / in-ounloiji/ — F»i a complete list 
III the losiiiolfi^ieal idt is, wo rcqiiiro the cue of the eato- 
f'liiiis In (I ) a qiinititative reference to the world, 
tiiiiu anil xpaee hi mo the nngiiial iiuanla of all pcrcep 
tiiiii, It were iiccu'-s.iry to ileti rmiiie suiiielhiiij; in rcf'.ird 
to their totality (‘2 ) As re^fuds quality, sumo couclu- 
Htoii won' required iii refereneo to tho divisihility o! mat* 
ter (3 ) Uii the question of n 1 liion, wo must endeavour 
to liiiil for all tho ctTucts iii thi world the complcto scnis 
of their causes (4 ) As for modahty, it were necessary 
to undontand the pontiDf^nt in its conditions, or, mother 
words, tho nlisoliito system of tho dependency of the con* 
tiiigeiit in tho phcuomcnal world Reason, now, in at> 
leinjitinf; a determination of these prohlcius, linds itself 
iiivolveii III oontradictlou with its own self On each of 
tho foiii poiiita (oiitr.idiitory cnuclusioiis may be proMsl 
with <.qn.ll vidulity As fl ) the tlicsis The worlil has a 
liegiiiiiiii^ III tunc ind limits in simec , and the antithe- 
sis 'File world li.as neither liegiiiniiq' in tiino nor limits 
111 sp.K.u. (2) '1 111. thesis Kii'ry puinpouml cmisistB of 
siiiiples, nor does there exist in the world anytliini; else 
than simples and their coiiipiiiiids , and the antithesis 
No coni|suiiid (iMisiHts of simples, nordocs there exist in the 
wiirld.aiijtliiiij'iluitisaiinplp (.I ) The thesis . Causality 
niconlini; to the liws of nxture is not the only one from 
which the jihenomciia of tho world may he i.ullei,tixcly 
derived, there is rc<]uirLd f.ir their explanation a caus- 
ality of free-will -is well , anil the antithesis Free-will 
there is none, all iMiqicns in the w orld solply by law of 
nature. Lastly, (4 ) the thesis There is something lu 
tho world, which, either os its part or as ita cause, is an 
absolutely necessary bemg , and the antithesis Neither 
within the world nor w ithout the world does there eziat 
any alisohitcly ncci'ssary laing os its cause This dia- 
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lootical ooiiflirt of tlic (.oainoIoguMl uIiM 4 iU'iiiiii.«tritiii ita 
own nullit} 

(<■ ) The ideal of pure rtatou or Ihi n/m of (Jiuf 
Kont » 1 ui «3 first of all linn ri-ison att.iins to tin 
iilea of nil nU|iiilL->.t lit'inj;, iml tlioii ilirnl Iiimiilf 
apaiiint tliu attempt of foniici nut iplijuiLimn to ]>ro\( ilie 
rxinteni-c of tins all X'crfoct bring I(h riitiipir of tin- 
traililiiinal arguments for tliu oxiitrnrr of Oml ii l•!>ll>|| 
ti illy as follows - (1 i 'I lie <uiti>fti!/irii/ pront rraMiiix (Iiin 
’1 lirrr IS iiOMiililc a 111 ing tlio most ml Ilf ill Hut iii ill 
ri lilt), I ai'iti on in ncLmnmh iiuliulul, if I ilrii) tliii 
pxintriii I, Hu ii, 1 ilrny tlio iHuwiliiIit) of i liriiig tlir iiin t 
III! Ilf nil, uliiili IS sell iniitrulii tor) Hut, njinns 
K lilt, • iisti nil IS iiiiui'u an'-iliti, iii i n'll loiiliiili, 
that mil liL niblotl to tin* iioImii oI i tiling . ■ vn-l, lu o im 
the position ok n thing with ill itn ipiiilitiis Hut the 
siippryisiiiii of 1 xistLiue sup)ueflsi>i not one sinoh> 
lati of a notion Tlion!:li, tloii it ponseKs iiery oiii of 
its moiiiiu ntes, it ilinn not "ii tint nioiiiit possms i \isf 
enri also Kxiatciici is uotliiiig but the loi>ii,aI mpiili, 
anil nowise enrichis the (logical) loinpriheiiNioii of tin 
siihjoct A hiiiiilnil aitiial iniwns fio- example 101111111 
no nioTO thin a hiiiulnil jHissihli. miis null Im in\ 
means ore the pa« s (Iitfereiit A hi ing the most ■,> ,1 „( 
all liny, coiiseijiieiitl). In' ipiili lorrei t 1 ) thought as tin 
m<ist real of all, eii 11 when also tliiiiicht an mil) jiohriIiIi, 
,anil not on actual II w is tin refon moiiii thing c|Uite iiii 
iiatiii il, and a lucre rcsiial of sfliool uit, to ]iropoKi to 
dig nut Ilf an aihitrara idea the eai-teiui of its imn 
s|iondriit ulijcct All the iMiiia and trmihh, tm 11, o' ilii« 
famous argiiliii lit are only lost, and 1 10 m is n , iiim, 
like!) to hi iiia<lc, by nien iiltaa, rii In r 111 hiiovliil, ■ 
thill a merihiiit in imaiis hv tin adilitimi to I, lnliiin 
Ilf I few ciphers While the oiitologieal xiroof n ison, il 
lu iiccoRsai} pxisteiiec, ( 2 ) the cvemoloyiatl proof tiKis 
its departure from necessary cxiHtciiee If aii)iliiiig 
exists, there must exist an alisoliitviy iireessai \ luiiigns 
its cause Uiit I myself nt all cniits 1 xist, tie n fun 
there exists also an nlisoliitcly ncccssar) luiiig is mv 
cause This firoof, so f ir, is now' criticis, 1 1 hy itUn ru > 
to the last of the cosuiologu ,d aiitiiioinii - 'I In 1 me hi 
Hioi, jierpetiatcs tlio error of infi rnng from tin pin no 
menal contingent a necessar) Im mg in excess of c\|irii' nee 
Dili were this inference evm allownl, it iiiiiiln s no (IihI 
It IS reasoned further, then, that it is jiii'-'ihh only f> < 
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tlikt born); to bt. olKiiilutUy nccesaary vrbo u the snm oi 
all reality. Hut if wo invert tins proiKHitiou anil sa}', 
that being who u tin. eui i of ,sll reality Ls absolutely ne> 
ceaaoty, si e ai l hack in the oiitolugn .il |iroof, with which, 
then, the cosuiuIugii.al must fall also Tlio eosmological 
proof resorts to the strat i.'i m of pruiliicing an old argu- 
ment III a new drcis, in nnlur to ha\e the appearance of 
appi.iliiig to tnn nituesscH (1) Hut if, in this way, 
neither notion nor i xpi rienci is nIi iin ite to prove the 
pxistcncc of (riiil, till re is still loft a third cxpi dient, to 
begin, ii.siiiili, mill a aiiciilic exiieiicnce and so deter 
iniiie uhelhii it iiiiy nut 1 h [xissihle to cnnelinle from 
the frame .mil onh i of the nuilil to the uxisteiiee of a 
sii]in me being This is the olijeet of the phyuro- 
Iheoloijieal jiroof, nhnli, t iking its iIo|eirtuie from the 
existence of design in nature, proeeeilS, in its in.iin 
nioinuiita, tliiiM eicry where there is design, dcsi.;n in 
itself la cxtiiiisic or euiitingent as regards the things of 
this world , there exists by nei essity, tliprefons a wise 
mil intelligent cause of this design , this neccssar) uiuse 
IS necessarily also the most rc.sl being of all lieings the 
most real being of all heinga haa couseijueiitly necessary 
exiatenee Kant ananers, the physico theological proof 
IS the oldest, the elcaieat, aud the httost for common 
seiiHo , hut it iB not apndictic. It infers fiom the form 
of the mil Id s cause prniiortioned to the foim Hnteven 
HO w e have only an originator of the form of the w urld, 
only nil an Into t of the world we liaie no oiiginatoi 
of iiiatlcr, we h.ive no aulboi and ricator of the iini\eiM 
In this strait a shift la made to the eoimulogical aign 
iiicnt .sg nil, .Slid the oi iginstiir of tin form la eioiccived 
as the neiess,siy being whom things iinpl} tVu base 
thus an ahsoliito bung whose perfection cui responds to 
the perfection of the imncrso In the niiiierse, how- 
ever, there is no ilisohitu |icrfritiou , w o hai c thus, then, 
only a se’iy jnrfeet heing, and for .i most jicrfeet bung 
no must hiio reeoniae once more to the ontologieid 
argiiiiieiit. Thu tileolo.ieal ai giimeiit, then, implies the 
cosmological , the eosmological the ontolugicol , and one 
of this citelc the imlsphj steal demonstration is uiiahlo 
to escape The ideal of a sn])rcme being, aecurdiiigly, 
IS nothing else than a rtgulatu-e principle of reason nbich 
Icoila 118 to \ lew all couiiexiou iii the world, ns i/ it were 
due to an all-sufficient necessary cause, os source of unity 
and foiuulatiou of the rule of cxid-mation . in which case 



lUiU-nl, it M iiiiiMiulablc that iii umaeijiiiMii'i* of i trm 
iH'oiuloiital Hiibre]itioii, uc ahniilil iinitiki> iiutri'l> fm 
inal pnnciple fur n const itutiie one, niiil li) po^t lai/c it 
vnthal into a rrratne alisolntr intolhgcniv In truth, 
bo\rc\i'r, aiuipremc bung conatitiitrx. «o fir .is Oil s(u'iu 
latiTP exomsf of roaion ii cunroiiicil, i inoro but fiult 
lt»s ideal, a notion nhich u the clo<r ,iiul tho ironii of 
human hiiii«Io(li;e, but whose objoi.ti\o roiliti, iioici 
tlieUss, rill, with .ipoilutio tortaiiiti, iiritliir be pioiul 
nor ri futi <1 

Till* prrci'ibu ' rritupu* o' tho uli is of ll•ll•<u ]• iiia 
one iiiiiru iiiustioii to iii-mr If thfi ub is,iii without 
an objeitiio latiio, wh\ do the) i mst iii iis lioiiig 
iieorisiii, till I will p>'-si!MSof coiirsi , till ir own gooi! 
rrisoii And thin giuul rt'iMiii Ins just In 1 1* jimiiti d out 
on ocrasinn of *tlii‘ tlnsilooioil nh ,1. 'I hough not i oiisti 
tiitiia, the\ are n guilt lie piiiiniihs In iii iiigiiig our 
mental tacultiis, wo iieier HUiirrd bitter tinii wluii wi 
proceed ‘ is it ' tin ii wi re i soul I In i osiiiolugu il nb i 
giiei us I hint t I regiinl the world ‘ is if' tin suns of 
raiisea were intinito, without ixilusion Iniweii i of in in 
telligiut citisr The theidogio il nb* 1 1 nilili s i,s to i on 
siller tho entire woi Id complex iindir the |>oint of low 
of an organind uniti In this wii, then, tin ■ nb is, if 
not CiiiiMtiliitiie priiii ipba to exti nil our Uiioulnl^i In 
loud till bounds of I'xperieiue, ,m> regiilitiM |iinii ipliw 
to irriii '0 I xpi 111 nil and ndine it iindi i iiitiin liipo 
till. tied unit IS It till! (iiintHisi ind ,iii orgiin ii foi tin 
iliseoiiry III truth, till) still iimstitiitL— the wliob tlim 
of them, psyi holugii al, <.iniiiiologi(.i 1 , ,iinl tlieobign.il-- i 
(.iiion for the siinplilication and s) stciiiatirition of our 
uiilleetivu ex]ii riinres 

Uisidisthiir icgiilatiie imiiurt, tin nb a-s ]iossi i-s ,dso 
a practical nin There in a a|H>( n s of certiint)*, whn h, 
tlioiiglr not olijectiiely, but only siibji etiiely t oni|ii ti ill, 
is ]iri Liiiinriitly of a practicil nitiin*, and iS' ilbsl belli I 
'■r cniiiietioii 11 thi iilurt) of tin will, the iiiniiort ilily 
of the soul. Old the cxisti iicc of fSiid, nn thiei iinlmil 
teiiits, SHI II til 1 'ioiigh not nifi-Mry for kiiowb ilge, 
the) ai still iirgeiill) pressid on iis by n noil, tloc 
witlirait doubt tiny will liiii tin ir own iilin in the 
procticil I'liin IS n gilds iiiord eoniietioii '1111111,11 
1 letioii IS U'lt bigii 1I, blit moral ■ ert iiiit) A 1 it n sts, 
then, eiitiii. 1 ) on siibji ituu grounds of tin iiiord fi • Ini,,, 
1 cannot aay. It la morally eertaiii, but onl), I am morally 
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certain that there is a Rml, etc Tliat is to say, belief m 
Goil and another world is so intcrwo\en with my moral 
fcclmi;, that, as littlo as I run risk of losing this latter, 
HO little am 1 ap]in>Ianaive of Isoiig rlcpnied of the for- 
mer With this wc are alrevly within the sphere of 
jtrarlieitl rratott 

II -Tin Kiiiiik or I’kacticai. Kf\ho\ 

With the Kritik of 1 ‘ractiLol Roasoii wc enter an entirely 
(lifTiiint world, in winch reason is amjdy to recos cr all 
that li iM III I II lo it III the tlieiirt.tical B|ihi n‘ The problem 
iinw IS ( siiiiti ill\ , alniiist diami‘trually, dillercnt from the 
|iriilili'iii till n The KjieeiiWtivc Kritik hail to examine 
w III I her piiru niasnii is nile<piati‘ to an it /n mri know ledge 
Ilf iihjei Is the iiliji 1 1 of the ]iTni.licnl Kritik is to exa- 
! iniiii whether pun' re.ison is capable of an n jinort jleter- 
I niinatioii of the will in reference to objects The question 
of the fiirini.r concerned the a priori eogiiisahlcncss of 
objects that of the latti r concerns, not the cognisablcncss 
of objects, hut the iiiotivea of the will, and all that is 
capable of being known m the samo connexion All 
till refore, in tin* Kiitik of l*iai tical Reason presents itself 
111 an onlor precisely the reverse of the Kritik of Pure 
Reason Tlie primitive determinants of cognition are 
pi rccplions , thiinc of volition are jinneiidcs and notions, 
T'he Kritik of Practn al Rivason iinist begin, therefore, with 
the inoral jinin ipli h, and, onI\ ifter tliiir cstalihshnient, 
prnceid to my qncstnm of tin lelntimi of practical reason 
to HI iisi The ri'siilts, too, of these two Krilikcn are 
opposiil the one to the othir If in tin thuciieliial 
spill re, liecanse ri ihhi that soiiobt the thing in itsidf he 
i.aiiin ti.iiiscciiiUiit (pciieptioiiless), the ideas n'lnimed 
only on tlu w hole neg itii c, the i oiitr iry is now the case 
III the [iiaclii.il sphere In tins sphere the ideas demon- 
strate theiiiselM’s true iiid cirtiiii, in a manner direct 
and inini.aneiit, w itliout oiiei iiiiittiiig the limits of self- 
coiisciuiiaiicss and inner v\|h-iicucf The question here 
is of the rel.itii ii of rea-on, not to outer things, but to on 
intiTiial eleiiiciit, the w lU And the result is, that reason 
IS found to be c.a|i.alile of influencing the will [iiirelyfrom 
its own self, .iinl lieine now the iiU.asof free will, immor- 
tality, and Olid, reooai i the certainty which thenrctieal 
leasou hail been iiii.ilih to [irescrve to them 

That theic IS a di teriiiiiiation of the w ill by pure rea- 



■on, ur that r<. laon h.ia iirattiial , this u nut imnu' 
diatcly certain, inasmuch aa the actioiu of men apiK-ar 
coiuhtioncd, in the hnt instance, by the sensnoua uiotii i a 
of pleasure mill pain, of passion and iiirlination 1'lie 
Kritik of Practical Reason will n quire to ex iiiiiiii tlii.ii, 
whether these detotminants of mil arc actually the only 
ones, or whether there is not also a higher actii e f leiilty 
in which not Ron<e, lint reason, giies law, and nliere 
mil tollons not mere iiu'entiies from mlhinit, lint ohejs 
in pure freedom a higher prac'ual pninqile from within 
riie deinonitr.it ion of all tins lielongs to the aiKiI^tii. of 
pr II tical reason n Ink* to tin diiliatn of prntii. at reason 
it lieloiios to innsider ami linii' to resolution the anti 
iioiiiies u 111! h ri suit Iroiii the ri I ition hetween the prie 
til il .iiitiioiiti III pure n. |son, .mil th it of the cmpirii.al 
insligations of jense 

1 AniihlU' - The reahti of a higher .actiii* fat ally 
in III,* IS niaile eert.aiii In the fait of tin* niiintf /me, 
nhieh is nothing else than a I iw spnnt im oiisl) imposial 
on the mil liy reason itsilf I he moral Ian stiiuls high 
nhoio the loner active faiiilty in ua. and, mtli .m in- 
ward irresistilile iieccssiti, onlers us in iiiile|ieiidoni>p of 
every instigation of sensi , to fnllon it alisolntt ly and iiii 
conihtionall} Ml other prietical Inns relate Kiihl> 
the enipini il ends of pleaanre and hajipini as , lint the 
moral Ian pats no respect to thcsi, and ih in unis that 
we also shall pay them none '1 he mnr.il law is no hyiio 
thetical nnperativu that issues only pn-senjits iif prnlit 
tor inipiruxil cuds , il is a m/n/orm// iin;ieni/iiv, a law, 
iiiiiieFsal and liiniliiig on eaery rational will It can ilii- 
iiie euiiacqucntly only from reason, not fniiii ininial 
mil, and not froni iniliiidiiil silf-will, only fniiii piin 
reason, too and not fioiii retaun enipirii..ally (onilitiiiniil 
It can null lie a conimaiidnient of the autonomous, one, 
.and mill (.real iiason In the moral l.iw, tliLi'fon, 
n iisoii ill nionstratis itseli as praetieal, reason Iiaa ilin 1 1 
ri* ihty in it. '1 111 . moral law it is th it shon i pun 
n Moii to he no iiurc idea, lint a jioncr actually iliter 
minatiiu of will and action This law it is, also, that 
pi III IIP a ]i( rfe( 1 1 ■ rt unly ai.il truth for iinntln r ulea, t hr 
idea of freewill Tin moral lawsaja, ‘ Tlion i aiia^ fur 
thou should,^ ' and aaanrea us thus of our own frcciloni, 
as uideefl it la, in its own nature, nothing hut tho will 
itself, the will in fneilom ,niiii all senaunus matter iif 
d> sire, mil lonetitiitiiig therifure oiir very highi xt law 
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of octiiin. Hut now tlu're i<i tlio clospr qiicstiuii, What, 
then, la it that proctir-al rp.ison categorically commands * 
For an answer to this question w e must first consider the 
cmpincal will, the natural side of mankind 
Einpirital will consists in the net of volition being 
dircLtisl to an object in consequentc of a pleasure felt in 
it by the subjei t , and this plensiirc again roots in the 
natiin- of the subjCLt, in the susreptibibty for this nr that, 
in natural desm s, etr Under tins empirical w ill must be 
ranked all ajipctiliuii fur any ]>rccise object, or all mate- 
riiil iiilitinn , for nothing can be an object of subjective 
will unless then, exist a natural sensibility in conse- 
qiieiiLU Ilf which the object is not indilFcrcnt but suggests 
]ile.a'<iin‘ to the subject All material motives of will 
eome under the jirinc iplc of iq>reeablenpsa or febeity, or, 
in the subject, of self lo\se Tho will, so f ir as it follows 
siieli, IS dependent on, and determined by, cmpinral 
ii<atiiral ends, and is, ennsc<iiiently, not autonomous, but 
lieteronomoiis But from tins it follows that any law of 
reason iineonditioiially obligatory on all rational beings, 
must bo totally distinct from all material pnneiplos, must 
contain, indeed, nothing material whatever Material 
principles arc of aiii)iirical, contingent, variable nature 
For men are not at one about pleasure and pain, what is 
pleas, lilt to one being unpleasant to another , and ci cn 
w CIS’ they .at one in this resjiect, the agreement would only 
be I ontiiigeiit M,itenal motiies, eonscqui ntly, are not 
eajuble, like laws, of In'iiig eonsidereil binding on ciery 
one, eiirj single siibjict is at liberty to select other 
inoliies. diibj, itive rubs of aitioii arc named by Kniit 
mriJ'imt of volition and he censures those moralists who 
set up Hiieh niaxiins as universal moral pniiciples 

Maxims, nei crthelcss, though nut the siiiiremc prin 
ciple Ilf inonalitr, are yet necessary to the autonomy of 
the w ill, ns without them there w ere no delinita object 
of aitioii (Inly iiiiion of the two sides, then can con- 
duct us to a true principle of morals ’I'o that end the 
maxims must be rclieied of their liniitation, and enlargeil 
into the fiinii of iiniitcsil laws of reason Only those 
maxims iiiiist be nilopteil as motiirs wbieh are suscep- 
tible of hi iiig niaile iiniiersal Laws of reason 'I'hc siqirenie 
jirincijilr of morals is loiiscquvntlj this act so that the 
in,axim of join will may b, capable of being regarded as 
a pnneiplu of uiiiaersal validity, or so that from the 
thought of your maxim as a law iimvcrsally obeyed, no 
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contradiitiun ri'iulU AH mitfiiil iiiniil (iriiK'ipIfi, la 
only of empini.sl, aenauoua, hoturuniiiiiiiua nature, aro ex- 
cluded by tbia formal moral principle m it there u a 
law provided that raiica the a ill ibo\ o the loa ■ r im <tii ea 
a law that reduces all mile to miaiiiiiiitj , i I.i» that, 
bindin!; on all rational iMiiigs, le i.uiisripieiitly the one 
true hw of reason itaelf 

A further (]Uvstion non is, nhat iikIulcs the n ill to act 
occonling to this supreme law of reason ' The jiisu ei of 
Kant w, that the uidy spring of human n ill niiiat be tlm 
iiiur.il law itself, or roa|Ht.t h>r it. An nttinii in .iccuid 
aiice with the Im, but inily for the sake of filnity or 
ecnsuuus lucliiiatiun, and nut purely fur the sake of the 
law itself, giies rise to iiiLrc Iti/tilili/, not to immifify 
The imhnations of sinse, tikeii lolleitixely, ire self hue 
and self coiiLC)^ 'I he foriiu i i-. re^tiu.liil by tin nioi.il 
Ian, the Latter I oiiiplitily iiiiiiheil \\ liateiir i|iie1Is 
our ^elf cniueit, honcMi, nluttxer hunibli.4 us, iiiuxl 
appe ir to iii exln iiu ly istimabK <ui li bt ini' the v tioii 
of the mural Ian, then, res|iot.t mil 1» tin pomtixc feel 
lug eiittitiiiiod by us in rtginl ul the luoial law This 
resiieot is iiulcitla feeling, but it is no fetliiig of iiieru 
sense, no pathological fieliiio, on the eoiitrary, it is an 
intelle<etiml feeling prnilui ed by LunBeiiiiiMin ss of thu pnii 
tiual law of reason, ami is direatly o[iposid to the other 
This rcs|M>et .igaiii is, on one side, as subjection to law, 
pain, but on tlie other sole, as tin siibjeelioii is that of 
our onn re'asoii, ple,asiite llespeil, ane, is thu only 
feeling whieli hesee-nis man in prise lieu of the mural law 
Katur.al luxe* to it is not to Is- cxpectiit tiuiii men nhu, 
OS seiisiinuH beings, aru subjected to in iiiy ji issions nliii li 
resist thu law Inxo to the Un, then, eaii only bo re 
ganled ns a mere idi ,il 'I he- moral piiiisni of K.iiit - th.it 
IS, Ins anxiety to purge the iiiotixes uf aetiiiii from .ell tin 
gn>cils,uf sense — eaiils thus in iigiuisiii, m the glouiiiy 
xriiw th,it duty e,iii only Ik reluetintly pi rforiiiisl It is 
t' IS 1 x.igger,iti<in thst is |HUietvil to iie .i nell-kiiunii 
Arm im ul Sehiller's 'I he lolloxi iiig si i iijiie of i onseii nee, 
naiiii ly , 

' Willing sere a I 'ii) fi' nils all, hat du it, alas with afli i tlmi 
And so gnaws iiw my hasrt, Uist I in imt Mitiiniis yil 

Schiller ansuem thus, 

‘ Ilalp, exeat t I’ s, tin e Is m 
ciiritiiiiii I) III 

Xi I w Ih 'i I r r , irnrni It a 


}*si iiiiisi Htriea with fn'gh* In 
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2 Dialeclir — L*uru ruaeuii iniiiit .iluayM lia\a its dia 
Icctic, for it litfii lu ita naturL to demand the nneoiidi- 
tioneil for the given conditioncfl Thus, too, then, 
praotic.d p-nson doinanda for the Louditioncd goods 
which iiilliiLiicu the action ol man, an iiiicoiiditaoneil 
siipruiue good What ii this iwnimtiiit bonUM t If the 
ultimate good, the fundamental eoiidition of all other 
gooiU hi iindiTstond hy it, then it is virtuow But virtue 
IS >10 cuuipleted gooil, for finite rational beings require, 
•m siiiticiit, Micity Tin. greatest good is then only 
toiiiplctu, tlicnfiiir, whtii the greatest felicity is united 
uitli the gnatist virtue. How now are theso two 
iiKimeiits of the greatest good iniitiially rclatciP Ate 
they analytically or synthetically enmhined * The for- 
ini r was the oinniiiii of the greati r niimhcr of the ancient, 
es|i<eially Greek, ininal philiisupliLn. They either ru- 
garded felicit}, like the Stoics, ns accidental moment in 
virtue, or viitue, like the Epicureans, as occidental 
inuiiu ut 111 felii it) Fi lu ity, Saul the Stoics, is the con 
s( KiiiHiicss Ilf virtnii virtue, slid the K|iicnii‘aus, is the 
I'onseiouHness of tlii< ninxiiii that Icmls to felicity But, 
Hays Kant, in uialytic itiiioii is iiiipiKisiblu in the case of 
tvvii such huterogcncoiis iiotions A i^viithutic union, coii- 
mHiiiuiitly, can done take place hetwceii thrm, acaiisil 
union, iiaiiiel) , in siiuli iiiaiiiicr that the one u cause and 
the other I'fli'Ct I’r.acticd reason must reganl such a 
relation os its grc.atcHt gooil, and must propose the thesm, 
therefore virtue uni f> Iicity arc to ho corrcapondcntly 
coiinected as caiiao aud cffecL But this thesis founders 
at once on actual fact. Neither of them is the direct 
cause of the otln r Neither is the deeirc of felicity 
motive to virtue, imr is virtuo the efficient cause of fell- 
cit> Heine the niitithesis virtue and felicity are not 
iicceiwaril} eurrvs])undiiit, and nro nut uiutiially rclateil 
ns cause and cffei t Kant liiids the solution of this anti- 
nomy in the distiiii tioii lictween the sensible ami the 
intelligdile world In the world of sense virtue and fell 
city arc eertainly not rnrres]Hiiident , lint rational beings, 
iiuiiinciially, are citizens of a siipcrsensuoiis world where 
coiilliet iMitwot n V iriui iiul fi licit} does not exist. Herr 
felicity IS alw.a}s ailciiuata to virtue , and with his trans- 
lation into the snperseiiaiious w nrld man may eziwct os 
well the rc.alizatioii of the supreme good But, os ob- 
served, the supreme goml has two constituents , (1 ) 
supreme virtue .and (2 ) mipn me felicit} I'hc necessary 
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rcalizatiun of tlio lira., uii>iiii.ul jioitiilatcs tin ‘iiiiinirlulii t 
oj ll,f aik /, that of tliL iiecoml tlit. txifl. iiu ui ll(Vl 

(I ) For the luproiutf tlicro u ri>i|iiiri>il in tin- 
tirst pl-uo iierfoetod \ irtuc, hoUoemi. Itiit imu iin aeimioiii 
hitiig can lie holy A being (.■nmpiMcil nf loi'iiiii mil 
8cn«u la oiil> cap ibid ol approaching lu an uilinito -iiui 
nearer to Imlineae an to tii uloaL Uiit siuli inliiiiU pio 
gress u only poaailild in in lutioiU' diiratiini of (idiaonil 
exiitciicc [i then tin eiiprcuio goinl M to be realireil, 
the soiil'a Biimort.ility miMt ' o presuppogoil 

(J ) For till) anpreino gootl there is roipiiri il, in tho 
seionil place, pirfeeteil felnity Fein it/ m thi ■ onilition 
of a r.itninil lu'ing in ibe u»rlil, fm uboiii i\i ry thing 
liappiii" aceoriliiig to huuisli iiul his uill Ihit this i in 
iiiil) I leali/eil mIoii iiitiie nitiiie igiiis iiith Ins ob 
jiuts, uni this IS iiiit till 1 ise As nliii l•lln,.| we iie 
not L uisds of n itiire tiul tin moral I iw ilbinU no 
groniltl for i iiinneiiion of iiioiahty mil lilnity Mill 
we on<;/i< fn, o| wo mi to iinh iiovir to puniiole tin 
supreme gmnl (l unit Is possihh Ihiiilmi Mi 

neiissaiy niiiini of thise two iiionniils is i oiisupuiitly 
postiilitui, tint II to n, till iXlstiine m i i iilse of 
lutii'u (listiiKt frniii lilt III iinlwhiih will i niistitiile 
the I I linn t Ilf tin niinm \ being iiinst ■ Mst, is eoiii 
moll djiiau Ilf tlip natural iiiil tin iiioril woihl , such i 
being withal a.s knows our iin nls, an intilligi iiic, ami, 
acLOrilnig to this iiitklligi.u<.i , iliBlnbiitcs to us fuliuty 
Such a being is riuil 

Thus from pi..itn.al reaHoii tliiic lluw tin nli.i nt nii 
mortality ami the idea of God, as pia» lousl) the idea nf 
free wiIL Thciileiiif free-will dun ul lU nality finiit 
the jsissibility of the TOor il l,iw , tlie nb ml nnniort ililj 
iKrnis its reality fiinii the ]Missiliility nf pufiktul viitiie, 
and that of God from tbc necessity <ii pLifuitul fi liuly 
These ^irec idi is, then fore, wlinli tn s|H.(u]itivu rLasmi 
wi re iiisoliiblu priibliiiis, Il lie iiipiiiiil now, in tin In Id 
Ol ] railii it ri isiui, a lininr Uisis Nuiirtln li ss, tiny 
lire ii'jt oven now tliLuiit’uiI ilogiuis, but, aa K iiit iiaiina 
them, practual post iil it's, mci-siary pifsu]ijiiisitioiiH of 
moral action My iheurktii il knowh ilge is nut i xti inhsl 
liy them [ know now only that tbirc are uhji Ms coin 
sjiondkiit to ‘'hesu ideas, but of tlikSk uIijllIs 1 know no 
thing mon 01 Gu<l, fur czarapb , we possess nnl ui. know 
no more than this atea it>e!f bhonlil wi, i niislniit a 
theory of tin. siiiicrm luiuniis fi iiinli I nil i iti g'lin s alone. 
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wo shoalil Hilly coiiir>rt theology into i iii.il;ii. laiitern uf 
chimeras. Practical reason, iicicrthclcfis, has still i>ra- 
ciircd US certainty aa regards the objective reality of 
these ideas whn h theoretieal reason was obliged to leave 
111 abeyance, and so far therefore the former has the ad- 
vantage This respective position of the ta o faculties has 
bet-n wisely cah niateil in reference to the nature and 
destiny of man Fur thi‘ idi is of God .mil immortality 
rcm.aiiiing dubious .and d.irk thutrtUoilbj, intniiliice not 
any iiiipiiiity into onr nioral principles through fear oi 
hn|ie, but have fric acn])c for awe of the law 

So f.ar the Kantmn cntupio of practical reason By 
way of ajipcndis we m.ay heio giie a summary of Kant’s 
rflit/iouii v/i tiM .as expressed in his work, Religion wilhm 
the Jjiiiiit* qf Pure Riaimu. The fundamental thought of 
thin work is the reduction of religion to morala Between 
innr.a 1 s .ind religion there may exist a dtluble relation 
iitbiT the fiinni r founds on tlio latter, or the latter on 
till foinier In tin* first case, howcior, fc.ar and hope 
would beionio the motives of mor.il .wtioii then' ii>- 
inains for ns, then, only the at*eoiid way Morality kails 
ncccasanly to religion, for the supreme good is neces- 
sarily the iihul uf reason, and is capable of being realized 
only by tioil , but riligion must not by any means alone 
impel us to virtue, for the idea of God ought neicrto 
Iieionie a mere moral motile Bcligion is to Kant the 
recognition of all onr diitiei os comniaiidinenta of God 
It IS n'ledeil religion whin thmiigh it I must first of all 
know that soincthing is a eomui.iiidmi nt of God before I 
can .ilso know tli.it it is iny duty it is natural nliginn 
whin I must first of all know that soinctbing is a duty 
before I i in Uiiow th if it is a coiniiiandinciit of GihI A 
ihiireli Is 111 I lliii il I uiiimiiiiily whieli li.as for object the 
fiillilineiit and the gieatist jHissible re.aliz itioii uf the 
mural pn scripts,— .in .issocMtion uf suili as with united 
I fforts w ill II sist sin and adiancc iiior ility TheVhiin h, 
HO f.ir as It IS not in objiit uf {Hwsible experience, is the 
iniisible church it is then a mere ide i uf thu iiiiiuii of 
all good men iiiider the iiinnU gnuriiment of God The 
luiblu ehiircli agiiii, is th it chiirib wlin h rejireseiits the 
kingdom uf God on earth, so far as that is possible by man. 
The requisites, and cousequcntly the criteria uf the true 
iisiblu eliurili (which dis|Kwc tliinisclies according to 
the table uf the eategorus, because tliii. church is one 
giieii in oxpi lienee), an' as follows (n ) With referenco 



to quantity, the 1)1111x11 iiiiist ihwkoss tutdlit) nr iiiiiivr- 
mhlg, aud, tliuu(>h tlivulod nulix'il into oiiiitiii|ri-i<t 
O|imiona, mutt still bo ottxMialu'il on hiioIi |iriii> ipb t ih 
uuiXMmanly unito .kU Ibfso opmions in i siiinli 1 loin b 
(A) The quality of the tiue xuililo ihiirxh 11 I'urity, 
as it IS auiaiati.ll uuly by muril itioliiis at tliu sum' 
time that it is puntiol .u mil lioui the fitiioiisnras 
of siijierstitioii as from the niauia of 1 iii.ilii.i«iii (i ) 
The rffafsiii ot the nioiubers ot tbo iliiiiili nxiproLalU 
rests on the I'rinciiile of Itbc t> I'he 1 linn h is a Jrti- 
t’alt, tliirLfure, neither a liuriivliy nor a iluiiioi rii > , 
but a free, unixenul, iKiiuaiwnt siunlual uiiinii (if ) In 
uioilality, the cliun.h aims at iiniiiiitabihtv of constitii- 
tion The Ians tlitiiis<.l\i's iiiiist not be eliaii)'e>l, thnii^li 
the nfjbt of niO(litli..itioii lie nsorieil for more 1 oiitiiiKent 
arrangements tl),atcoiui.rn suliuinutiatuin aloni What 
alone u able to constitute the foiiinl itioii of a iiiiim rsal 
church* IS moral, rat10u.1l belief, for only sin b belli f is 
( -ijiablc of being uiminnuiiatul to uiry one uilh (on- 
Mitiuii lint III I iiiisi i{iii. nee of the lieuiliir ui iLium of 
hiiui 111 luture, tins (line lalief can iieiirln loiiiitiil on 
Jis the sole fnuMil'itioii of a iliiiixh , tin it is not > iiy to 
conMiice inankiinl that slriting to \irtne, .1 gmnl bu, is 
all tint IS nqiiireil by (iisl they siipiiiNi aln.iyH tint 
tin y iiiiist nmiler tu fiint a |uitii ill ir tr.nlition il uoislnp, 
III regard to 71111 h all the merit lUpeinls on tin n inli 1 
mg of it I'or Uie esbililishmeiit of .i cliiiiili, llienfon, 
there is still iu<«.ess.iry an h1storn.1l .ami stitiitory In Inf 
that IS fouinleit on curtain facts Tins is the socillul 
creed. Iiieviry church, then, time nu tun clemiiits, 
tlie pure uKinl, rational lielicf, and tin liislorno sUitii 
tory erued. On the relation of tlnse t»o 1 li ini iits it 
depends, whether a church shall possiss worlli or imt 
The statutory IS in fiiiictiou always only thoMlinlu of 
the iiioryl chment, Wheneier the sututory eb iin iit 
becuiiMiS an independent object, • I unis an iinli pi inb iil 
ant'iority, the clinrih sinks into corruiition >iinl iiiiivikoii , 
wl ein icr the ihureli icssumes the pnic bilicf of riasoii it 
IS in the nay co tliu kiiigdoni of (Iwl This is tin ilistiin 
tioD lictueeii true worsliip and false worship, rulignni ninl 
priestcraft. Thu dogma has value only so far as it has a 
moral core W ithout tbu mural lielicf the ajsistlc I’aiil 

himself wonld haiu hardly put faith in the li gi i.ds of the 
creed The ilu< Criiie of tl c Trinity, fur caainple, 1 011- 
tains, in the letter, abscdntely nothing for pr.u.tiii‘ 
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WIiLllii r iliiii >ir tPii jirroiiui an to be wonihi]>])erl m the 
Ontllic ul iH iiiiliiri II lit, iiiiuiiinrb an im ilifrirem o of iiile 
roRiilt-i till 111 I fur tlip c“iiiilii<.t of life Km'Ii tliu Bible 
mill till iiiti I |iri liti'iii Ilf till Bible uie to be iiliiLiid 
mull r till' mill il |iiiiiit ol \icu I'lic revialvd duLiiiiienta 
limit be lull i|iri till in ar«.i>ribince mill the iiiiiversjl 
lull I of raluiiiil iili;'iiin Ibamni is in inattera of reli 
"lull till Miiiriiiii iiitit|iietir of Niiiitiirt' Much inter 
|in ( itiiiii 111 i\ 111 IS fi iciiLe to till ti xt often a]i]>car forced 
III M I till liiiR it iiiiist lie' prele'inil to siicli a literal inter- 
im titimi as MiliU nothin;; for morality, oi m directl} 
ii|i|iiiMi| to itliiiil ]iiiiiei|ile's llie |>oiiBibility of aiicli 
null il iiiti'rpn tatiuii, nithont ilistortioii of the literal 
bi ini', III s 111 the f.ti t of the instinct to moral religion 
Il mil 'III in iln ijH iiii'sont 111 the resson of man The 

II |iiisi iilitioiis ol the Biblu bail only t-> lie iIiMStcd of 
tliiir iii\itiial husk (and K.int his given eiyimple's 
Ilf tins 111 Ills mill il iiitir|iist.iliuns of the moat iiiipor 
taut dooiii.iH) III (inter to obtain a imisenal rational 
seiisi 'I he historic d eh mi nt of the sacred writ 
ingH IS in itsilt iiiiliflen'iit The iipir reason becomes, 
the iiinn it is i palili nt Is ing satutied with the cxvln- 
siMiiiinrd iiite'rprctitioii, the less iiidnipcnaablc bueomc 
the st itiilors iloginas of the crceil Thetiaiisitionof the 
I is<e<l into a piireU ratiomd faitli is the coming of the 
kingdom of (iod, toMaids whiih, hiiwescr, sre can draw 

III II oiily in 111 iiilinite piogn ss The actual realization 
of till kiin'diiiii III (iihI is the end of the wuild, tlio close 

Ilf llINtoi ) 


III —Till Kl lllk 111 iltlHiMlNr 

Knit skiUliis the iiiitioii of this siiencc as follosrs 
The tnii nn iilal laciiltics mIiiiIi line Iii'eii hitlieilo con- 
sideieil, ire those of eogiiitioii ,11111 solitiuii Aa regards 
the roriiier (i ugintion), tint oiilc iiiideiataiidliig M pos 
sesacd of eeimtitiilne a priori priuciplea, was lurovcd in 
the Kntik of Pure Ucasiin As regards the latter (voli- 
tion), th,at mil} reason is jinsscssed of eonstitutivo a 
prion principles, w es pnned in the Kritik of Practical 
Keasoii Whether jiiilipuin/ non, ns middle-term be- 
tween tinifcrsfain/ini/ and muos, supplu's its object, the 
emotion of pleasure ,iud jiain is middle term between 
eiMjnilioii and lu/ifiii/i, nitb cimstitutiie (nut merely regii 
litive) II jiriuii piiiiciphs of its own, this is what the 
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Kiitik Ilf fiiilgmoiit Ilia to iloteiiiiiiu' I'lna iacult\, 
judgment^ la by vutuo at iti |H>i.uIi.ir fmiotioii i luulilli 
term betwcon unilentiiuliiig (simple i]ipn>lienaiiin] is 
faLiiltj of imtiiiiia, mil reasmi (rtasmiing) ns f.iiiiU\ of 
Jinuuplea (ayllugiatio pieiiiiaea) 'IhLOTitu il ii isnn Ins 
taught lu to (.umpreheiiil tin « urM i>iil> ai i oiiUiig to 1 lu a 
of nature praetiial n isim hie iIislIohi il to iia a iinn il 
sinrlil in uliieli all la muter the emitrol of liberty Tlicie 
ueic, then, an iiiaurmoimtaUc cleft tiLtuei n the kiiigilom 
(It natuieanil the kiiigiluiii of litunl} (free-uill) ahoiihl 
jiulgmeut pro\e unable tureiilue this iKft b\ the notion 
of a common ground of iinitt tor both 'I'lie ii iir.iut of 
Riiili uipectitiun Ilea in the notion of jiiili'meiit itaelt 
The fiiiictioii Ilf this ficiilty luuiig to think the piitinilir 
aa contiiiieil iiuilii i iiiiiviiaal, it mil nitiirallv n In the 
einpiiii at pliirihly of nature to i snpi raeiiaiinl ti iiisei ii 
deiitiU ]iriiici]ili‘ as groiiiiil of unitv to thin pbii ililv 
Tina pi iiiiiple, aa uli]i < t ot juilgmciit, « ill, thi 1 1 tore, he 
the iiotiiiii ut iktiyii in nitiin*, fur ileai^n la iinlhiiig i Im 
than thia Niiperacnau it iiiiitv uhichconalitiitiH tin riisnn 
of the ri‘iht\ of obji'ots Tlien nil ili sign, .ill riMliaition 
of a priipuxeil end, bung .itteniliil mtb s,itist icliiin, it 
mil b<^ uasiK uiiderstiHMl ub\ jniloun nl b m Im ii aanl to 
contain the laua for the emotioii nt siitiaf ictinii and tlis 
Kitixfaitiuii 

Adaptation in natiin, liouivur, may be t itbur hiiIijim 
tiiely or objcstiiely ci)nci.i\i.d fii tin liiat i.iac, I ix- 
penunce plcisiii'c nr pain directl) on tin preHuiitatnin nl 
an object, and tnf.iru I Iiiic foiiniul any iiiitinn of it 
An emotion of tliia imtiiro (.in be nfeircd only to a Iiai 
inonioiis relitiiin Hiilwistiiii; In 'men tin loiiii of Ihu 
object .111(1 the faculty tli.it pmeieiH it. rnilgnient in 
tliia aiibjectiiu .lapect la iru/lultc jinhimait In the ki i miil 
ca.se 1 form fint of all a notion of the objict, ind tlnn 
decide iftbutlicr the objeil eornH|KiiiiIa to tins iinliiiii 
That iiiy perceptiiiii xlioiild lind a llnmr be.iiitiriil, it la 
net ncceaaary tint I aboiih, liaio forniud IiLfmeliiiiil i 
notion of thia iloncr But to find contrivance in the 
flower, to that a iintiiin la ncccHsary Judgment iia the 
faculty cogniaant of objective ailajit ition is naiiieil Ukn 
logical judgment 

1 Cnbqiie of axthrlte judgment — (« ) AnnhiHc — The 
analytio of lesthetia judgment is iIimiIciI into tmi pnii 
cipal parts, tin nn.ilvtic of tl ■ tmtuiful and the analytic 
oi the mbltuir. 
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TftilisoiMi on tiiu 11 tilling of in 6 eaufi/u( 

iluiii.iiil 8 , »• iiiiiit an iljKe tkt. jiiil^niintii of Taste as tli« 
fvnity tint is io;;niHaiit of the IiLoutifiiL ( 1 ) In 
t/iiithty till liuiiitifiil II tlio olijtit of a satisfaction that u 
wliolly ilisiiitLi-Gstcd Tins ilisiiiti rcstcilnpas flutiiigiiishcs 
till- satistn twin of tiit In iiitifiil as null from that of the 
H'liiiahli’ as troiii tint of tin. g'fitU In the agrecablo and 
in till good also, I am interested In the case of the 
agriiMlile my HalisfiLtion is ai LoinpauicJ liy a feeling of 
dixin My sitisfn twin in the good is at the saiuo time 
iiiotiM to III y udi foi the nilisation of it Only in the 
case of the lie iiitifiil is my sitisfactioii free from iiiterest- 
idiwHM ( 2 ) III the licaiitifni gi\ia a wnwersitf 

satisfai twill As reg iids the igrcealile every one is con- 
MiiLid that Ills iilvaxiiis! in it is only.i personal wiic , but 
n liooi I r mi x. This pw lute is beautiful, capcLts i leiy one 
I |si to liiiil it so Ni vertlultss, this decision o| taste 
does not irisc from notions, its iimvcnulity, therc- 
fon*, IS nil rely siilijectisi My jiidgnient is not that all 
objiits of a I lass an. In iiitifiil but tint a (irtiiiii (larti- 

I iilar objci t will appc.ii bciutifiil to all liclioklets The 
jiidgiiii nts of taste arc nutgular judgments (3 ) As ro- 
g inls n Miiin the hvautifid is that in which wo Kiid the 
fiiriii of .wlaptatwiii without uniLCiviiig at the samo time 
any particular end of tins adaptation. (4 ) In modality, 
the In .iiiUfiil IS, without notion, object of a ticensarg satis- 
faction Kvury coiiscionsiicss may lie at least conceived 
as capable of eausiiig {diasure The agreeable actually 
does c.iuse pleasure But the beautiful mutt cause plea- 
sure The iieeessitj' of the esthetic judgnicnt, then, is a 
iiiiessity of the agreeiiiunt of all in a judgment which is 
n'ginlid .IS exiiiiple of a uiiiicrsal rule, irliiih rule again 
it IS imiKissible to assign He subjective principle which 

II mb rill H the jiwlgiiieiits of tiste, therefore, is a sensiu 
11111‘iiiiiiiu that lit tcriiiines only by fcilings iinb not by 
lintioiis wli.lt ■'Iiniild pli ise or dixpUasu 

. /iiililiHii IS w btit IS .ibsoliitely nr beyond all comparison 
gii it, til it cmiiparcd with which all else is small 
But till rc IS iiiithing in ii itiiie th.it may not he sui-paased 
by y t 1 gn iti i Tlie iiitiiiite alone is absolutely great, 
and the iiilinite is onli to In fniiiwl in niirselies .is idea 
Tilt siildiine IS not pioinili lu nature, then, but is only 
reileited frnin the iniiid lo nature We call that sublime 
in ii.itiiiv mIiiiIi im lUfiis in ns the idei of the infinite. 
As with till Inaiitifiili It is iiniu.iiially- quality that is in 
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qiu>Mtiiin, BO with tlic Biilihmi* it M prinniiiilh qn iiitit} , i 
and tliia quaiitit} i<i cither luifniitiuli. ut cvti ihihii (tin- 1 
ui.ithcinatical Biilihme) or inagnitiulc of poitcr ^t\ii d}ii i. 
mical Biihlimc] In the aiibhme the natigfactiiin cnnicriu 
foriiilcBBncBB rather than form The aubliiiie excitoi ,i 
po« crfiil mental emotion, and gii es ploaBiirc only tin oii;>h 
INun, or by occaainninj' a momentary feehnirof ohitiiuti'il 
vitality Thu aatiafai tioii of the aiihliine, linn, la not no 
much ])(isifii e plenaiire, aa rather « oiulur ami a» e , — m Ii it 
nia\ be (ailed negatiiu pleasure The nioiiiunts of (lii> 
abathetii. i|<|)ueiation of the aiiblinie aie the sinie aa in 
that of the iHaniifiil (1) In (inantitaliie n>feriii(i tint 
la sill i1 line \i huh la abaolntily greif, and in innipiriaiiii 
vitli iihiih all clae la am ill The a^alhetie eatiiii itimi of 
uiagiiitndi , honuMT, dm a nut be in iiiiiiiher lint in the, 
mere iiercoptum of the aiibjeet '1 he in i^nitiiiU of i 
natni^l nb]i(t, in the rniii|<r< henHum of aihnh niiagiiii 
tioii I iiiily exuita its enim fandti, iiifira a aiipirsenaii il 
aiilntratc great heyond nil iiiiMaiire of seiiae ind mill 
which piaipirly the f< cling of the anhliiiie ia nmiiieted 
It la not the objeet, the ragini; M'a, for eNample, that la 
sublniie, hut rather the mental einotnni of liini iilio 
conteiiipl itoa It (2) As rigaida rjiiiilifi/, the Hiihliine 
oreatea not idcasnie like the beaiilifiil, lint rilliir in 
the tiist iiistaiKe pam, and only through pam ph laiin 
The feeling of tliu iiiadcijiiaey of imagination in the 
matlidu. estimation of magnitude piodioea piiii , hiiti 
again the cniiw loiianesa of our indepiiidoiit iiasoii in lU I 
siipi noi ity to imagination proflnera pliasiirv Siihlime, 
then, in tins leapeit is that wIiilIi hi its n|ipnaition to 
the interest of tlio senaea directly phixses (J ) Aa i on 
(CHIB TclniiuH. the Bubliiiic einaes ii,atiire to appe,ir ,ih a 
pKiwer in relation to wliioh we posaoDa iiocrtlKdesn a 
cniiaeimiancsa of our Biijicnonty (4 ) Ah for moiltUih/, 
nnr jnilhiiieiitR in la'firencc to the aiihliiiii aic .an iniis 
Sill ill s dill .as llinsL in rufercnci' to the he intifnl — with 
this dilTiri iiK only', that the foiiin r in. .looeptcd by utliiia 
witli greater diflicnlty than the I ittcr, beeaiiso for niir, 
senae of tliu aiihliine i nltiire and iluvilo]icd moral idi is> 
.are ni CL'S,iry 

(f> ) Thn/rchc — A dull I In of .eatliitii. judgin' nt in pus 
Slide, like i very other dialectic, only where there are 
judgments that pietciid t<) an a yoaoii uniicrHality Kur 
ilialeutic uinsista m the contmnety of aiicli jiid'.'m'nta 
Till aiitinnmy of the priiiei|iles of tistc dejicnda on toe 
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two iiiipii'-iil iiioineiitif of tli< nlitivi* jiiilginent, that it 
H (iiirply lulijeotu c, amt \il claims iiniscrgality Ilviice 
till tworiiiiiiiioii|iI II os In III ittt ra of taatp there can 111 no 
ilis|iiiti , mil, 'I ikti ' iliili r 'I his gives riseto the follow- 
III,! .intiiioiiiv, (I ) I hi SI' Mil jiiiIgniLiit of taite is 
not foiiinliil on notions, ntlnruise ilisiiute were iieasible 
(|iroofn iiii;.'lit hi IliI) f‘i ) Antithc iis The jiulgiiivnt of 
t istp IS loiiniliil on iiotiiiiis otheiwisi, iUs|iite its diver 
■•ilv, iliH|iiiti uni iiii(ios ilih- This antinomy, says 
l\ lilt I' onij 111 i|i|isri lit one, ‘iint ilisijipears as soon as 
till tun ]irii|iositiiiiis sre inon piei isi ly iiiiilemtnod The 
tliiHia, nunil}, slioiihl run so 'Hit judgment of taste is 
I lit foiiiiih il on dotinitr notions, or, it is not siisouptihlu 
of strict pniiir , till ntitliosis again BO The judgment of 
I isto IS foiiniiisl on a notion , lint sii iiidcllnite notion, 

I hat, iiinii Iv, of -1 siipcrsLiisual siiIiHtrati^ of the jihenn 
iiioiia III this I onstruction then* is no longer any con 
Iruliition hitwein the two propositions 

Vow, at tin clnsi* of tin inf|iiiry, an answer in iMisaihle 
for the i|iiistioii does the ail ijitatlon of things to our 
jiidginent of tluiii (tlioir Ik iiity and siihlimity), he in us 
or III tlipiii * ^tlii tic realism assumes that the siipruniu 
laiise of iiatiiri has wilUd the txistt'ucc of things which 
shoiilil appear to mi igiiiation as lieaiitifiil and sublime 
1 he orgam/ed fonns are the pnneijial witnesses for this 
view But, tgain, even in Its merely mechanical forms, 
nature sunis to testify sinli a tendeni^ to beauty, that 
It IS iioHsihle to hiliuve in a iin re iiiech.inieal production 
even for those iimn perfiat foniia os well, and the adap- 
t itioii, iiinseiineiillj, would he not ii> nature, lint in ns. 
This iH the position of nleihsiii, and renders {Missihle an 
I xpl III itioii of the lapai itv to prniioiiiiee a jirmri on the 
hiaiitifiil iiid till aiihliiiii I III lii,ilii it niiiile of view- 
ing the .a'sthetic eh'Tiient, however, is to regard it as a 
svniliol of the moral giMsi And thus in the end, taste, 
like religion, is jilaiiil lij Kant .11 v lorollarj to morals 
2 Cnlii/'ii nj t'litilmjiiiil jHihiwcnf — In the preced- 
ing, the Siibjectivelv a.*itli<tic oilaptation of the objects 
of nature has been lonsiiUred But these objects stand 
to each other also in i relation of adaptation This oh- 
jeetive adaptation is now to 1 h* the consideration of tcleo 
togu il jiidgiiunt 

(11) Anahihf of hlionniml jHi/i/imiif This aiialytio 
has to determine tin kiinli oi objictivn (material) ailap- 
t ituiii These aie two an external, and an internal 



Extoru il 111 i|it-itiiiii -Id tt i 1 ix< 4 niti >4 iiii'uK tin utility 
Ilf uiie tiling fui .iiiiitliii, M oul\ suim tillin' III Him. 'llic 
Xiiiiil, {or example, ile|H)sit«.il on tin. eei alioie la I'lmil for 
pme treea Fin amiiiala to Ini. uii tliu laitli, the litter 
iiiiiat ]*ruiliire the ni.i.eiiaart nniinahmeiit, etc I'liese 
examjiles of cxturii.il adaptation allow tint the iiiema in 
such a cnao pnaacaa not -ulapLitioii m tliciiiseliia, but 
only contingently Tho '.and is not unilcratood in eonsu- 
iioento of it being said tluit it la means for piiio-treea it 
IS intelligible ]>ei ijnite apart from any iiulion of use 
Tlin earth prodiiees not fooil IneuHO men niiiat iicira 
sarily liie on the earth In short, this LXterinl nr rela- 
tn e adaptation is to he iiiideratood by a refcreiiee to the 
mechaniam of n,-itun> .ilniic Kut so the internal .-ulap- 
tation, nliiili exliiluts itaelf piineipilly in the lugmiu 
protliieta of inat^ire 'I'lieae aie so Mun-titiiteil tint eaeli 
of their parts is end, itid eatli .ilso inatiiinieiit or means 
In tin* generative piuresathe prinliiLt of ii.itiin> genoi.itos 
itaelf as .i genus , in the prots'as of growth the piodiiLt 
of natiiiM prodiiiis itsilf as in iiidi\idii il , in the ]iro- 
cess of forinatiun e.iili part of the indiMiliiil prodiii.es 
its own at If Tins orgsmsm 01 intiirv is incxphcable by 
mere iiieihaminl ciiimih it idiiiits of being Lxpliinid 
only ti IioIngK illv, or b\ no iiis ot lin il i 11181.S 

(A) Dialfftic — Tins iiititliesia ol iiitiinl ineiliiiiisni 
and of U'leulogj.it in tho Inisiness nt the dialiLtic of 
teleolngic.d judgment to nconiilc On the oiiu snle we 
Iias'c the thesis All jirmluition of materi.il tilings iiiiist 
he held pusMible only .accoriling to niei Ii iiiiual I iw 1 On 

tho other side the .antithesis is .Some proilints of 
material n.itiire eanniit In held jxissibh on the nitre 
supposition of inechanicd liws, but deni iiid fm tliiir 
explanation the existeiicu of liii,d c.iiwc 8 If tin si. two 
propositions weie assiiineil .as bonstitutiie (nbj(i.ti\i.) 
]iiinii|ilgs foi the possibility of ohjiits tin iiisclves, th.-y 
would lamtrailiLt each other , but is mere regiilatii e 
(subjei tivi.) priiici|iles foi tho iuvcatig.atiou of natiiri 
they are not contradictory Kailicr systems treated the 
notion of design in nature dogmatic.aIly , they either 
alliimeilor denied it .as — with nfcruiicu to nature an 
aktnnl thing in itsell We, liowtM.r, .vwan- that teho- 
logy IB only a regiil.atiie piiiiciple, an. iiiiliirtrciit as to 
whether internal adapt ition Iicluiigs to nature or not 
we maintain only tli it our jiidgineiit iiiiist rcg.inl 11 itiire 
as imply ing design Wi look tin notion of di sign, so to 
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Hpcak, iiifu nature K t\ ing it quite iiiiiietcriaincil wliethcr, 
jiLrliiqiii, anotlii r nn<lLn>t‘Uulin^ not liuscnrHivu like out 
own, might not ti i<l iii} such notion quite unnecenary 
for the conipruheneiun of nature Oiira is s itiKiiraive 
iinderetaniliiig, that, prarcefiiiig pi cr fnnii the |iirt^ con- 
ccivPe the whole n<i jinKluct of them The organic pro- 
dm in of nature, therefore, in which, on the contrary, the 
whole M ongin itiiig iiriiuiide and pniis of the jiarta, it 
I iiinnt otherwi'ii iiiii<‘<.iie than under the point of view 
of the iiotiiiii of (kxign Were thi rp, huwei'er, an in- 
tiiitiie iiiidi rat Hiding whnh ahoiild lecogniie ill the nni- 
ifisil the pirliiiil.ir, in the whole the parta, ns already 
Ml ill ti rniiiiLd, Hill li ail iiiidenitaniling would, withiiiit 
ri sorting to the iniliini of design, cuiiiprehend the whole 
Ilf 11 it III I by n fi ri iice to a aiiiglc prim iple 

If K lilt h.id 111*011 hut eenoiiH with tlys notion of an 
iiitiiiliie iiiidi r-tniding, as well an with the nohon of 
iiiininiieiit aihiptation, ho would have Biirmoiinteil m 
])niuipU the pnaitioii of aubjCLtiie idealism, to escape 
from which he had inado several attemiits in liis KrUik 
)if III ilfcct, however, he has only casually 

suggested till HO nil in, ami left tlieir dcmonsttation to his 
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rillll Ksiili III |iliiiosiipliy soon iii|iiin d in Oinnany an 
1 *111111111 .iKsiiliiti Hinouignt) The luipniiing bold- 

iiiss Ilf itH gem I il piisitnui. the iinielti of its rvRiilts, the 
lerlilitY Ilf Its priiuipUs, till iiioi il earnPHtiu ss of its 
iiiw Ilf the iiiiiiiiie, niKiM all, Ihci-piiit of liberty and 
iiiiir.il aiitiiniiiiii wliiih hriMtlivd in it, and which power- 
fully Niippiirtid the Uiiikniies of the time, procured it a 
iiiiption equalh uiithnai-i-stii' and iinivereal Ibexcited 
an iiiteri-Mt iii philosoplin il iiiqiiirics that extended itself 
thniiighiMit ill the iitiiisbsl ilnsses, and in such propor- 
tiiiiia iia wen' iieier hefnn- witnessed in any other nation 
In a aliiirt tune a iiiiiiiinuis sihool sjirniig up around it, 
and there were soon tew nniioraities in (lermany where 
it was not n pri'seiitisl by talented disciplea It pre- 
Hi iitly excr'dl an iiiiiHirtaiit tnilucnco on all dcjiartmentl 
oTsi lento and liturnturp,]i.iitipiilarly on theology, moi^a, 
and the liberal stieiicea {Sthi/lrr) The majority of the 
w ntei s, how e\ er, of the Kantian si InKd, eonfanc them- 
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kIvu) to poimlor ixpUnatur^ applicatinnx nf the n-ooived 
iluctrin<S anil even the uioit taleiiteil .mil iinli (icnilciit nf 
the supportcra or improvcn of the Cntual IMulnnopIiy 
(as Ranliold, 1758 1813, Banlili, 1761 1808, StliiiUr, 
Beck, Prut, Krug, BouleraecL), sought only tn liiiil for it 
a firmer liaais of eupport, or to remote fmiii it certain 
faults and defects, or to deuionstrate its piwitiuii generally 
III n manner more logical and exact Among tliosc who 
continued and further dct'clopnl the K.uitiiii pliiliHophy 
there ate only tno iiion, Fichte and Ifiilurt, iiho havii 
lariied the pruiiiiiicncc nf an c(ioch in iking piMitinn, .and 
the praise of actual progress , while auiongiit its nppn- 
iieiib (Ham.anii, HenUr), only otic man, Jiiotlu, \i,w of 
philoeuphical importuHC Tlicsc three philosophers, 
therefore, arc next to he coiisnUnal, lint In Ton* i liter- 
ing on the ex.a^tcr analysis, wo nli.all pn iiiise a hrief pn>- 
liiiiiiiary cliara^nxation of then n‘l,atiiin to Kant 

(O Kant had cntic.ally aniiihilatcil dogmatism , Ins 
Kritil of Pui f RfaMn hail fur n^sult the tlicontic indt- 
monstrability of the threo ideas of n asoii, — (lisl, free- 
will, and uumortality Tnie, he had n‘cnlled in a practi- 
cal interest (ai postulates of practical reason), these very 
ideas which had just lieiii banished in a theori ticol one 
But as {Histnlatcs, as mi ro piactical pn’Hiip)Nisitions, they 
afforil no theoretic lertainty, and nm.ain exposed to 
doubt. In niilur tn remove thin niiLcrtainty, thin ileH]),air 
of kiiiiwlialge, which apisiarvil tn be tin. mil of tin 
Kantnaii plnlosophy, Jarolii, a yniinger Conti inporary nl 
Kant's, opposcil as antithesis to the |KiHitinn of iriticisin 
the iKiHitiun of the ]ibibMophy of hi hi f tlertainly the 
bigbeat ideas of n'.asoii, the itiiii.il, the divine, ,aru not 
tn Ik- attained or jiroml by iiil.iiih of ilciiioiistriilein 
lint this iiidemaiistrablencwc this iiiacccssiblciirHH, is the 
very’ nature of the divine For cei tain ajiprehensian of 
the highest, of what lies beyond nnilentandiiig, there is 
blit one organ, — feeling In fieliiig thrn'forc, in in 

tnitive csignitiun, in belief, Jacobi cxia’i tisl to find tli it 
certainty which Kant li.vt in lain lalioiirul to attiin 
tlimngh disiiimii, thought. 

(2) Fu/i/e bears to the Kintiin pliiliisi.|iliy the n la 
tion of direet coiiseqiicnci., os Jacobi tli it of .intitliesis. 
The dnaliem .if Kant, wbieli rejii’Cseiits the i .;o, now as 
tbuoTetiinil ego in siibyeit.im to tin ixbrnil world, and 
now ss piactii-al ego in sii|N!iionty to it, in other worda, 
now as rcLiptive and now an sp’iiitani oiis in reganl of 
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ohjL«.ti\ity tliu iliialimii Kirlite climinatcil l>> being in 
(‘arneot «illi the iiriinacy of |<ractii.-il reason, by reganl- 
■ng reason as exi liui^ely ii'artical, as will, -u siiontaneity, 
mil by luiK using its tbturctical, nuptisc relation to 
olijectivity as niily lissencd )K>ver, ns only a liiuitation 
iiii]ios>il )iy riason itself For reason, so far as it ii 
practical, a1i|cctiMty thorn is none nnloss wliat ah.*!!! hr 
■luc to itsi If '111! uiU knows no iixoil existence, bii> 
only u Ii it IS hi bo nr ought to bp That truth is any 
ibliiiil, iibjKt IS thus (IciiikI, ami the unknown thing- 
III itsi If iiiiiHt Ilf itself, ns an unreal shadow, fall to the 
groiinil ‘ All that is, is ego,* tins is the ])nnciple of the 
Fii liti 111 siHteiii , w liiih H 3 Htcni, therefore, exhibits sub- 
jii tile nil iliHiii III its LoiiMiqiience ,and completion 

I < I Whilst Fiehtc s subjective ideaUem found its cou- 
liniiiliiin 111 the olijiitiic idealism of Hchplling, and in 
till .iliHiiIiitc iileilisiii of llegpl, them sprang up couti in- 
pm iiieoiisly w ith tin hi Hystcuis a thinl result of the 
mill ism of K ml, tho philosophy of lUrUiri It con- 
incts, huwiviM, rather suhjccuvo genetically than oli- 
jeetiMi historualK with the philosophy of Kant, and 
iiicMipiuH in priiiiiple, for tho rest, all historical conti* 
iiiiitv lieiiig broken down in its icgard, only an isolated 
position Its general liasis is to this extent Kantian, 
that it also ailii|its for problem, a critical investigation 
and eniist ruction of subjectiro cxiierience. We have 
giicii it a ]i 1 ,iie between Fidite and Schelling 


\T, — Jiicvfo 

I .lliiriUilcn llKINUIt:H IAODKI w w Imhh m 1741 
' it I lilssi Iilorf 1 1 iH father iiitcndeil him fur Intel - 
III ss Aft, i li iving Htudietl at (Seiicin (anil anjiiircd there 
a taste for philosophy), be undertook the bnsinest of his 
f ither , but gate it up igain on hceoming Jiilich Bergiaii 
letiiig I iiiiiiiillur of the I acbci|ner and csnnmiesioner of 
iiistoiiis, ns will as pi i\ v councillor at DUsseldorf At 
I iilseelilorf, or nl his coiintry-sriat, Fempelfort, in the 
neighhonrhond, he spent the greater part of his life , de- 
intiiig hiiiispir, in by-hours, with zeal and interest, to 
philosophi , gatheiiiig around him, from time to time, 
III his aiiiumer qicarters a \aiut\ of friends, keeping 
ii|i his coiiiiexion with the .alisent ones by means of a 
constant < orrespoiidenia' . and is>iicniiig old oeiiuaiut 
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MiccrIiiiw III liiriiiMij; nni'n tliroiiKli ih raMi>ii.tl 

]Oiiiiii}S III tlie }iiir 1804 lie wiis i. illul tn tlie iie\rl> 
fniiiiiliil Viaileni} of Sluiki '4 it Miiiiuli uliiie, in ISI'I, 
liaiing been I’reRiiloiit of tlic Ainiliiiij fn>iii lS 07 i lie 
ilioil J.U11I11 W.I8 niiiialile ami taleiitnl, a 111111 of action, 
and a ]ioet is n ell as .t philosojiluT . lienLi 111 the list 
• iipaiity lii,< want of lognil order mil iireiiMiiii in the 
I xpression Ilf thnnght. Hii untings fonii not 1 ayste- 
iiiatic -vrhole , lint arc in their t hineter OLeasiniial, com 
imsed * ihi|i 8 odic,iIl}, .is the grasshopper jnnips,' and 
generally in the ahiiic of letteni, diilogiiea, anil iioiels. 
‘ It ms mier iny objeet,* he says hiiiiself, ‘ to uoiistriiit 
a SI stem for the sehonl . my u ntiiigs spr iiig from my 
iiiiiuriiiost life, they fill low 111 .111 histonial Loiime, 111 .1 
eertaiii way 1 w is not the author of tin in, not with iiiy 
own will so liii^ under eonipulmoii of i liiglier anil irre 
sistihle power ’ This w,int of si sti in il n. i onne'cioii anil 
iinity^if priiiui]ile reinlers the due statement of ,lncubis 
pliiliisophv diflieiilt We adopt the three following 
]ioints of new as the lust for oiir piirposi (I ) ,I,ii.uIii'b 
poleinic against iinlin'ct, niuliiti', or londitiomil know- 
ledge , (2 ) Ins prini iple of ilirei t or iiitiiitii e know ledge , 
(,l ) hiS position tn ionteni]Miriry philosophy, espcciallv 
tliat Ilf Kant 

(I ) ,Tntiibi pi lees Ins negative point of ilep,irtute in 
Spino/a In his essay On tltf Si/flriii 11/ SianiKii, in hrllm 
III il/osrs MfiutrUmlin (1785), he ,ig,iin drew public atten- 
tion to till ijiiiti' forgottin philosophy of Spinoxo. The 
eorrcspondeiiisi is iiitnnlund thus — J,icubi disioven 
tli,it Lessing was a Mjiino/ist and loniiiiiiiiicatcs this to 
Meiiilelssohn , Miinklssolin refuses to liihevo it , and so 
then the (urllier historieil ;iio mil iniilra ileiilops itsilf 
riiu positiie ]i|iiInsophii.il ,iihnii,it ions rniit-iiiiiil in this 
essay may bo reiliiccil to thiec (1 ) Spiiinrisiii is faUI 
isni and atheism (2 ) Kieiv nuthod of iihiloBojihical 
ilemonstr,ition 1 miducts to I it ilism and illicisiii ('i ) 
In onler tn esiipe tlie-ie we iiinst sit limits to ili 
innastratioii, and aekniiwleiigi tint hi In f is the element 
of all hiniian knowleslgc (I } Spiiiorisin is nthuisiii, 
for the cause of the world w to it not a person, not 1 
being endowed with n isoii ami will, ,inil ,iition on 
dcaign, and therefini not 1 (Joil It is f,it.ilisiii, for it 
asserts tlie liiinian will to be only’ erroiieniisly eonsnleruil 
free (2 ) Tins itlii|siii .ind rit,iliiiii, Iioweier, lie only 
tlic nccisairv results of ill ii1iiloHfi|iliii„il ilciiionstidtinu 
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To coin|irclieinl a w, 'ijs, to fli-iliico it fn>in 

its prrixiinati caiiiri it ix t<> iiml f< r thi; iictiial the pub 
ublc, fur the onnilitinnml the nnconditioncil, for the direct 
the indirect. We compirhind only what we can explain 
from Riiiiictliing ilsc \iid so our iiitdl'Ctiiiii procecdi 
in a chain of eunditioiied • ■lll•Iltl<•ll«, and tins uincateiia- 
tioii foniiR a iiatiiril ni(.< liaiiixiii, in the exjiloration of 
uIiilIi our iiiidf rstiiidiii}' has its iiiinicasiir.ihle field As 
hini; as lie disiie to Liiiiipndii ml and pnnci uc innat 
.iKsiiiiie for ciiry olij<it <‘\<.r a higher one which con- 
ditions it, will M till chsin of the ronilitioncd ceases, 
tin n‘ cease .ilso coiii)indieiiaioii and proof , unless we 
slundon di iiioiistr.itioii, w e reaili no inlinite If pliilo- 
Hophj wiiiild with till liiiite uiidirstaiidiiig seek to grasp 
the infinite, it must drag down the divino into fiiiitiiile 
Ml pliilosn)iliy as } Lt is in this strait , ni^d yet it appears 
SLlf-evideiitly .Misiml to ntti>ni]it to discover conditions 
for the iiiiconditiuned, to conicrt the absolutely neces- 
sary into a possible, in nnler to he able to construe it. 
A tied that were cap.able of proof were no Uod, for the 
ground of proof must alwavs be higher than that which 
IS to be ]iroveil , the latter, indeed, can hold its real* 
ity only in fee of the funner If the existence of Ood 
IS to lie proved, consequently. Rod must consent to he 
dediu.od from some ground which were at once before 
I iod and .above God Hence Jacobi’s parailox It is the 
interest of science that there should be no Ood, no snper- 
iiatiii.il, su]iramiindane licing Only on tlie hypntliesis 
th.it there is notbiiig but nature, that nature alone is 
what IS self-sntisisteiit mil all in all, is it possible for 
Mcieiic c to re u h its go i] of jierfcction, or to ti.itter itself 
with till linpc Ilf being .aide to beroiiie adeqiiatu to its 
objeet, and itself all iii all Tins, tlicii, is the concliuion 
wliiili Jacobi draws from the * drama of the hutoiy of 
philosophy ' There is no philosophy hut that of Spinoza. 

linuier can suppose that all tho works and ways of men 
.are due to tlic ineelianisni of nature, and that intelligence 
li,as no fiiiiLtiou but, os an attendant conacioasnesa, to 
look on, — him w e need no longer oppose, him we cannot 
help, him we must leave go niiloso]^ical justice has 
1111 lunger a holil on him , for wh.at ho denies cannot bo 
lihiloaopliiiallj iirovcil, nor what ho asacits philoaophi- 
cnlly refuted ' In this ei loigeiicy what resource is there T 
* Undent indiiig isolated, is inatonslistio and irrational , 
It denies iiiiiid, .iiul it lUnu's Rod Reason, isolated, is 
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klealMtii. mil illoj'ii.al , it dviiua ii itiiro, and luakts itwlf 
Ood’ But this bcinj; an nr arr dn\tii to aak (.1 ) fir 
another mode of cogiiniiug the ■uiiersenaii il, and tliii i« 
belief This flight from flmte oognitioii to belief, Jaculn 
mils the Haifa mortah of hitman reaeiin Kvery certainty 
which may reiiuu e to be niidcntood, ilcmjiuU aiiotlicr 
certainty , anil thia regremon neceaaitatci at loat an ini 
mediate ccctainty, uhioli, far from rnimnng groiuula and 
reaaoiia, shall e\eii absolutely excliiilo these But such 
fueling of reitainty as dc|ieml« not on reasons of the un 
dtrstandiug la belief The auninoiis anil the aiipor- 
sensuona >11' know only thningh belief All hnnian 
knowledge originates in re\ elation and belief 

These coiilIiisious of I-toobi, contaiiieil 111 liislettirs on 
Spinoza, could not fail lo give nuiveisal nnibmge to the 
Oerinnii pliilnsiniliieal nrnrld Hen as repi nai bed mill 
bciiif^aii enuiny of reai-nn, a prt>ai her of blind faith, a 
sciirner at once of aiiciue and pbilnsopliy, a fiiiatn, a 
papist III iinli r to lepi I tin se'iepin.u lien, and jnstiiy the 
piMitnm lie hail issuiiii.d, In'nioti, in 1787, a year mil 
a lulf after Ihe ]inblii itmn of this mirk on Spinoza, Ins 
dialogue uutitleil /liiitif I/uimh ui> Faith, or /lUatum amt 
Ktalism, in nhn.li he inon dihmtely .lud lully du\elu|icd 
his prim i]ili (it faith, m of iiniueili.itL iintiiitiM ) know 
ledge. 

(2) Kirat of all, Jacobi dwtinguislies bitnceii Ins faith, 
and faith on authority Blind belief is hiicIi as is sup- 
portcil nut nil latioiial grounds, but on the .lullioiity of 
another Tins u not the iiatiin of bis belief, w Ini b is 
supported rather on the luiiiost (.ouvu lion of the siibjei t 
himself ills belief again is no arbitrary iinaginiition 
we may imagine all uiuinicr of things, but to coiili.ivi> n 
thing real, for that there la n»juin.d ,ui incx]ilicaldi. ion 
viitu •! of feeling which we can only coll biliif Of the 
relatioinin which bcliif stainls to tliu various uspeits of 
human lognition, J,iiidii, who is iinwiso conustiiit 111 Ins 
temnuology, expresses himsulf vmillatiiigly In Ins 
earliir tcrmiuulngy lie placed lieliif (or, as he also namwl 
it, tin funky of Ijiliif) bisidc sense ur reiiptivity, and 
oppuud it to uuderatoiiding and reason, wbiili two foiul 
ties as synonymous ho identifiid w itli thu liiiiti and loii 
ditioneil knowledge of precisliiig {ihilosophy Latir, 
how Cl er, by the exaiiip'c of K mt. In uppnaed reason to 
iiudcrstandliig, lalliiig that now n.-sim that Iia<l been 
previously iiaiind sense and ticlicf Kilnf of ri ison, in- 
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tuition uf reamui, in iiou iki iirjjuii tur j[ipiiilii!D 8 ioa of 
tlie Biipurauiuuiuun Vs si<Lh it ataniN upiiosiHl to iindpr 
Ktaiiiling There uiiiet Ik. -wiuuiud to cxint in us a higher 
fatuity, to whiih u Ii>it is ti iic iii ami he) uud the |ilieiiii 
iiuiia of sense, must, in a manner that is beyond the ktii 
III HLUsu and uiidei staiuliiig^ make itsi If kiiun n Opposed 
to the cxplnti itor\ uudentanding, ut must atkiiowleilgo 
a iiiiii ixpl 111, limy, pusitiiily rtitlatury, unconditionally 
dtiiding rcss'in or beliel of reason As time is a jier- 
leptioiiof HI use HO ,iIso there in list he a peiteption of 
nnsiiii, igiiiist uliii h Htti^r dtinoiistitition mil as little 
.11 ail as iKaiiist tin fmiiiei In excuse ot tlio expression 
If /H n I //f/u/i Ilf nnwu, Jaeohi refers to the alisence of 
any other th it mrt piLfei.ible T,anguagc, hesaya, pos 
Hcssis no otliei tiriiis foi the dciiotatioii nl tin iiiiido ami 
iiisiimr III It hull our ill tinning fti IiiigSin.isteis uliat h 
111 II lessilile to tilt seiisis. Should any one nffiriv that 
III kiiotis Hoiiitlliilig, he may be jiistiliably asked whence 
III how he knous it , ami thin he is inevitably compelled 
to niipi.il iiihir to the stinution uf seiisc or to senti 
nil lit uf iiiiiiil, the latter being as superior to the furmi r 
as mail to tlie brute And go, says Jacobi, I oil 
nut without hiHitiitiiiu that niy philosophy founds on 
It ehng, ]iuiu ubjetlive ft eling, the .iiitliority of which is 
III me the highest niithonty The faeiilty uf feeling is 
the highcHt faeiilty in niui, it is that ninth specihcallv 
iliHtiiigiiisIii H hull from the brute, it is idcntii.il mtli 
nnHoii, or from the hiiiilty uf filling (Hcntimtiit) reason 
uliollv and sillily aiisis Of the .iiititliesis, in whieli, 
mill this prim iple of iiituitiie tognitioii, lit stood to pre- 
iidiiig pliiliisiiplii, ,1 e ohi |iossesRed ii ]itrftitly iIiMrcon- 
"i loiiHiii 's * 'I In rt li UI.UISI II,’ lit H lys. Ill tin iiitroiluctiuii 
to Ills mill I ltd mirkH, Mine \rislotle, .an increasiiig 
itliirt on till part of the sihimls to subunliiiate, nay even 
to H.uriliie imineili.ite to moiliatc knowledge, thc’fatulty 
of pertijitioii on uliiih all m ongiinilly hiuiided to tho 
f.iciilty of rellettioii loiiditioncd ns it ,s by the action of 
alistraotion, the .iri hetyjie to the ectype, the substance to 
the wonl, laiaHim to iiiiilemtaiislini^ Nothing is lieiicc- 
forth to be uoiuiilend bin that h.is not demonstrnti’il 
itHilf tmte ill mo.istritid itself, uim in [lerception, and 
now III the iiotnii iiou in matter of fact, and again in 
its linage, the u.iid, .ami only in the wonl, indecil, is the 
matter of f.ai t to he eomi iieil truly to he and actual lyti 
1 h> eiioniseil Hut eveiy i<hilog(iiiIiv that .assumos a re 
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of knouleilge Iti end is nihilism 

(3 ) What position Jacohi, m i.onsrt)uenie of Ins priii , 
ciple of belief, would assuuiu to the philosnph) ol Knit, 
may be surmised from what has been already and Ja 
eobi, indeed, has expLimciI himself in this referauie, 
partly in the diolofiue ‘David Hume’ (paitiiiilarly in tin 
appendix to it wliiuli treats of ‘ the trniiHecnilintal ideal 
ism,’) and partly in the essay mi I'ht AUtmpt of Kii- 
tiiismns to htimi Reoaon to Ui>denlinnliHq (IS(II) The 
relation concerned may be reduccil to the followini; three 
heads' (1 ) Jacobi dissents fniii the Kanti.iii theory of 
sensuous cognitioii He defendn, iiiste.id, tlie positiiiii nl 
umpmcum, inaiiitains the truth of seimiioiis percoptiiin, 
and denies the apriority of tinii mil s|iai e I In repi i - 

M Ills Kant os attempting to prove that nbjei ts as well is 
the ndatiniis of ahjeets are uure ili leiiiiiiiatioiis of oiii 
ownscUis, and wholly iiiexistent iii evternality to us 
For evi ii if it he isiid that then is sniiii thini; i omiapoii 
dent to OUT perecptians is thin (.aiisi' what this soiiii 
thing IS still leraains iiiikiinwii to us On Kants theory 
the law s of iieri,eptiuu and thought are drstitiitc ol .luy ob 
jeetive vabdity, or onr entin knowrledge contiiiM iiollimg 
whatever of an ohjLLtiti. iiiturc lint it la ibsiinl to 
aiBUiiio that thu pheiiomeiia disilieie nothing of the truth 
that IS concealed lieliiiid them On siiih an .issnmptloii 
it were betUr entirely to eliminati, tliu niikiiowii thing 
iii-itsell, and tarry idealism out to its iintnral loiii Insion 
' Kant cannot iii Lunsisteiiby .issiinic olijiits for thu iiii 
pFcssions on onr minds hr might lo iiiaiiitaiii the most 
decided idealism’ (J ) J icobi essintiallv, on thu other ^ 
hand, assents to tin. K nitian i.iitii|iie of llii. iiiiili rstand 
ing lake hicobi, Kant too maiutaiin d the iin miijieleiii y 
of the understanding to l>nawlivl!'i of the siipeiHOiisnoiis, 
and the possibility of any appichuiisimi of thu highist 
idi IS of reasnn only by lH.lii.f J uolii i oiiLLives tin in iiii 
merit of Kant to he in the rleariiig away of the iitiu os 
logical phantasms and mere products of iiflettioti ‘ It 
IS cosy for understanding, forming uotioiis of notions fniiii 
notions, anil BO groiliially rising to ideas, to fiiiey tint, 
by means of these mere logical phantasms, wliii h siirp iss 
for it tho pep Lptinns of sense, it too ixisscs'-) s not only 
the ]iower but the most iiuiiiifLst aoeation nally to tian- 
scend the world of sense and attain in its lliglit to a 
higher suliicc, a si.u.ih.c of Uie su]icrscii8ni>os, and that 
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18 inileiH-DiIfnt of iMrccption This orror, tins si-If ilucep- 
tioii, was ilLtcctccl anil ilustroyoil by Kant \ii<l thus 
tliero M.IM obtuiicd, in the lint i>lati, at least rouni for 
grnnme ratiiiiialisin This is, in truth, the great nchiere- 
mciit of Kant, and the foiiniUtiou of Ins immortal glory 
Till) sound senso of our Sage, Iiowcicr, saved him from 
fading to ]icrccivo that this room would of necessity 
diruLUy traiiaform itself into an abyss for the swallowing 
np of all knowledge of the truth, unless — a God apiieared 
litre it IS that my opinions and the oiuniona of Kant 
nil 1 1 ' Jatnlii, however, ( 3 ) does not ipiitc accept the 
Kaiitisii ill iii.il til lliciiretic reason of any cajiacity for 
ubji‘i.ti%c knowledge He censures Kant for laiiientuig 
till, inability of human reason to ilemonstrato theorcti 
i.ill) the reality of its ideas. Kant, to him, is still thus 
111 liiiiiiligo to the dream tliat sets the indenioiiatiakility 
Ilf the ide is to he not in their own nnffiro, but in the 
inailequacy of our faculties And so it was that* K.int 
was toiiipulled to seek lu the practical field a sort of 
sen ntilii ill iiioiistratioii a shift ‘uiil cireiiit th.it to every 
decpi r thinker must apjiLar disiinl, all proof in any siiili 
caso being at oni u luipossiblc and unnecessary 
•loiohi uxtinds not his favour fur Kant to the is>st> 
Kantian philosophy The pantheistic tendency of the 
latter was peLulmrly repugnant to Inin ‘For Kant, 
that deep thiiikiiiK, candid pliilosupbcr, the words Qod, 
fri'e w ill, iiiimortality, religion, bad ipiitc the same mean- 
ing tint they piiHscss, and have always isisscssed, for 
1 oiiiiiioii seiisi III gi iieral Kant play ed no tricks w ith 
till III It g.*!!!- iitleiKU that hr irn fiitahly demonstrated 
tlio iiiadi’ijiiai'v In tlir'e ideas, of .all 8 |ierulati\u philo- 
siipliic.il ]iroofs For the destriii tioii of the tbeui^ical 
proofs he iii.iile iiiii nils by the iii'iassary ]MiNtuIatc 8 of 
pure prulii il n.i'imi And by tins exjieilient, aecording 
to Ills own .wseition, philnsopliy w.is ]iuifvetly i^ieved , 
and the good, which it liul dways Iiithirto missed, at 
Iiiiglh hippilv n idled Kiit now, critii.d philosophy’s 
own d.iiighter (I'lchti') iiiaktsagml of the moral order 
of the iiiiiverae, a gml, then, expressly without conscions* 
mss mil pcrHon.iiit\ Tliise Iwld wonis, which were 
quite iipriily and iinliesitatiiigly s]iokcn, uxcitcd, iiidc'ed, 
sonic little apprehension Hut the alarm snou ceased. 
Directly afterwards, indee.l, when the second daughter of 
the critic.al philu 8 ii| hy (SehelUng), completely withdrew 
what had born left sacred by tbu first —the ilistiiietioB 
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ikImcvii natiii.i! ami moral philuiKjiln, bctu era lilKTty 
anil nucoasitv, ‘iml nitliont faitliiT pri'niiiMo ili-ilarul 
nature aliiiie all anil notluii{; nhoiu natnrp, tin' rrsiilt 
«aa no astoniahnient at all this seconil iliii^'litir m an I 
luaerleil or beatified Spinonsni, an ideal iiinteii.iliiin '| 
llic latter eaprcaaion m rcfercnco to tiolicllin)^ uith 
wbicli, in the aamo nolle, other anil seierar .ilhiaiona 
were connected, {irovokeil ilio lattei'a ml! kniimi rcid) 
[6thelliiiij’» Afiuioiiul nf Ihr 11 oil On Du me Thnui*, 
1812) 

Throu iiijj b ilIc i i iiUi aliilaniciliin on tlie |ihiln8ii|ihi 
eal iHwitioii o( .l.iuibi, m. iiivt ilvM);nate ita ilietini li\e 
pi.LiiIiarity to be tlicalii<traiti<e|iariilion of iinilenitiindinj' 
anil fiailin;; 'I'liotic Jaiubi nae unable (■> bnii}; to a{>ria 
inent. 'In iiiv heart,’ hi eua, ‘lline m bf{bt, but 
ilirCLtly I noiiMl biini; it into Ibi iinib ratandino, it ilm 
■ipjicaiv. IVhiib ot the tmi eleineiitu iv the tine one' 
I'hat of the uiidi.nitaii<ling, aihith iliapIi\H iniliiil forma 
that are liriii, but behind tluin only n biittomlrsn ibyHs’ 
Or that Ilf the lieait, nhiih lighting u ith proiiiiai up 
wanla f.iila still in ilitinite knonliMljie* Is it ]HiaHiIde 
for till liuiiiaii mind to attain in tiiitb, iiiilesa tliroii{;b 
iinifiii Ilf botli cleiiKiits into a sin;:1e li;;lit * \iid is siitb 
a union attain ildenithimt the intern iitiiin of a inii.u>Iu 
NVheii now, Imniter, .1 ituin, in iinli.r to moiii.iIe this 
dilfen'iire of the lieai-t and the iindcnitnndiiiy, attemptril 
to rejdiu e inediate (linitc) ro;'nitiiin by iiniin ibate (in> 
tiiitnc) i.ogiiition, he only deceit eil himself. Tliat \ery 
imniccbato eoi'iiitinii, whii.h is siipposcil by Jacobi to be 
the S])eeiid nri;an of the sniiemensiious, is in truth iiiimIo 
ate, has alicody deacrilicil a senes of snbjiLtire iiitiT- 
iiiccli.atiiig mm ciiients, and lan piadeiid to ininiodiacy 
only III entire obliiiuii nf ita nmi mature and origin 


\l I Fit Ah 

J OHANK Col riilhB FICIITK was born in I7b2 <it 
llaiiimcnau iii ftppi r Lusati i A Silesian iiobIi.iii iii 
interested luiiuiclf in the lioy, and placed him first with 
a clergyman and then at the institute of Siliiilpforti 
In Ins eighti'ciitli vear, Mic]iailin,ui 178(1. I'nlite ciitiixd 
tlic iiniversitv of Tint as a stinUnt nl lluoloey lln 
soon fonncl hiinsilf attr.uteil to thi> study of pliiI'Hopliy , 
and the systiiii of Spiiioa.i iii pirtniil.ir took a pumrfiil 
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lidlii nil liiiii I In' '■ti tits t>( liin i xtoriial piisitiim served 
mil} to liirili II Ins mil and Ins riitrgv In tlie yenr 
1784, mil aflerwinls, lie lieM tlie piiKitinn of tutor in 
\■‘lr■l■ll^ fsniiln s in iSaMiiiv, ln>t on ii)i]ilyiiig in 1787 for 
till' hitiiation Ilf uniiitrv pastor tlien>, he was rcjeoteil in 
( iiiisr i|ii> III I Ilf Ins n Iif^niis Mens, lie iias obliged iinu 
til ipiit Ins iisliti Liiiiiitry, to itliicli lio was derotoillv 
nttsilidl, .iiiil an (‘Jit a tiitnrsliip in ZnnLli, wheri' liu 
III nil till at ipiaiiitaiii 1 of Ins fiitiiro wife, a niece of 
KIiipsliii k’s lie ntiiiuid III lOoster of 1700 to Saxony, 
mil ,i",iiiiiiil till piisilinii Ilf a /‘fii <i/im tloffiit III laiprig 
Hill III III I inn ,iii|ii iiiiti d nitli the plnlusojiliy of Kant 
III iiiiiii 1)111 III.I Ilf lll■lng iiigagcfl to give private fusRoiia 
tn i itinliiit Ilf Ins systciu tu the spring of 1701 vie 
liiiil Inin, IS ,1 f.iiiiily-tiitor atfain, in Warsaw, and sliortly 
afUiu inis 111 Kniiigslierg, uliither lie lird gono tn make 
aei|ii, lint line mtli K.ant, whom lio cnlliiiRinsticaUy ad- 
iiiiiiil Iiisteoil of a letter of introflnctioii he handed 
til Knit Ins f'li/d/iie of all Itevtlalion, a work com- 
piiseil li} linn in fmir tteika Fiolite attempted, in this 
Murk, to ill dm I fniiii praetical rcaaim the iiiisailiility of 
iiiiiUtiiin III ]imi ceils not rjmte a;>riori, hotieter, 
lint nndir i leitaiii tnipiricil comUtion — ^tliis, namely, 
III It it lie (III sniiied tli it man li.as fallen into siieli moral 
mill til it tie iiioril I iir li,is Inst ill its inflncnie on will, 
nr, III hIioi t III It all iiioi iht} IS extinct In sneli a lase, 
't IS ri'asiiii ddi to lajiecfc on tho part of ISod, as moral 
II ai lit "1 till niniiise, tlio eommunu ation to men of pure 
linn il |iiiiii i|il(s tlininoli the inediiiiii of the sensis, or 
the leiel.alioii of liniiself ns langiicr to tliciii liy inCians 
of a speci il and .a|i|iropri lie iiiaiiifistation in the nnrlil of 
I Biiisi All aitnal reiihition would lie here, then, a ]«»- 
I tiilite of pi iiticil leisoii Kicn the possible iii.attcr of 
Hiiih a iiiil.itioii I'lilite .attemptcil to determine a jiruiri 
t\ e stand in need of no kiiiiwletlge but that nf Hod, free- 
will, and iiinnoitalit) , the rei elation, therefore, will 
sulistantiielv eontaiii iiotliiiig iiioie, liut, on the one 
h,inil, It will loiitAiii these doctrines in an iiitulligihle 
form , ami, on the other it will not invest them in such 
Mlinliolieil dress as mil iliim for itself iinlimitcil reier- 
enie Mils lintiti wliuli ap]H'ire<l anniiMinmsIv iii 
I7'IJ, eaiiliil till ;,ieitft ittentioii, anil w, is null lie illy 
iiginliil .IS a iioiU Ilf Knit's It w.is jiiitlv the e.iiise 
of I'll lili III, II III /mil h fill the 1 1 h lii.itiiiii of Ins in ir 
ri.igc- riiiiaing iokh altcrwanls (m 17U,)) a call to the 
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chair of philosophy at Tena, «huh Umnhohl, invitnl 
to Ku>I, h.Kl just liiiitcil At till* tiiiii*, nisii lul 

InihliHhi-il hi5 aniiiiMiioiui ('oiitriltHlmni iii t niiiihtm o/ 

the Jiiil'imiulit of the PitlJie <>u tin Fniuh lltiul'ilnm, .1 
itork uhif'h cat hvllv on the nunioriiH of tin kom'iii- 
inoiita h'lihto oiitorcil on his non nflno at L.ihI(>i 111 
1794, aiul h|)lciIi1v can Ins I'st.alilishoil In .a 

cenea of jiiililicatinnH (the Wiexi u'<i hiiJtMii 1 iiipi'iieil iii 
17'l t, the i.\ nturreeht in 179(i, ami the SitU nh hn in 17'lh), 
ho emliMioiiiod to appniir anil ennipletp Inc iien piin- 
(■■lile III traiisiemlonie of thit of K int , anil I'MiaiHeil lu 
tine nianiiur a ]iouiifiiI tnlliiiiue on the xiienlilie nioau- 
ineiit III (ierinanv, anil all the iimre that Jena naa one 
of the most Hiiiii ixhiii;; niineniitiiM ami the foeiiH then 
of all ener{:i/iii); iiitelUita litre hnlite ctooil in inti 
mate n l.ition ■ itli IJimthe, Schilh r the Si |ile);e1s, AV 
lliiniholilt, anil Ilutelaiul Unfoiliiiiatelv in a f yeirs 
these lelations eaiiie to a laiptiiia' In I7')a Kielite hail 
become <0 editor of XiithamnnrH /Vo/ixii/i/ino/ ,/oiir/iii/ 
h'oiliii^ riMiir at Sa.ilfili1, a Lontiibiitor olliml, in 
I7**H, lor msdtion in this joinnil, an aitiili on the 
ditcmiiimtioii nr tlie>iiotion of iili.ion’ h'lihti, uho 
hail aiKiHeil a,; mist it u is still iinliicisl to insirt it, lint 
he jirpiiniiisl an introdin tion ' on tin I’rnninls ot onr f,iith 
111 a iliiliie pneriimunt of the noiM, the pni]Hisi ol 
nliiih nas to remoM or lecaiii inytlnii,’ tint iniiiht a]i 
]iear oirnisiie 111 the article itsill Moth 1 ontriliiitioiis, 
lionevor, ncrc follo-wecl by n acheiiieiit erj of alln inni 
Tho Electorate of Saxon} cnnfiHcaleil the journal tlirniij'li- 
nnt its territories, ,11111 ilmjhati hisl ,a iii[iiisitinii to the 
Ernestine Dukes, the coiiiiiinii jinitei tom of the Dniai mity 
of Jena, for the calling of the author In neemint, anil tho 
iiillictinii of ciiiidigii |iiiiiishment on coni n tinn Kn htc, in 
iiiiBwcr to the cilii t of coiifiHcatinn, imbbslicd ( 1 7'lt) a Jiis- 
tihcatioh of himself in his Ai>/ieaf to the Pnhlie a U'ml 
ir/iie/i /’if if lows to he Hi ml to Jure tf is Vonfierutut With 
reference to his iiaiii goaeiimciit, be Tiniliiatcd himself 
in the Formal Dijenee of the Hitilore oj the Fhiluno/ihi 
ail Journal a'lainet the Aieutalumn of Athemw The 
girverninent of Weiinar, 11111611 disiieil to consnii r as an II 
hull .as till' I,leetor.ite of S.ixoii}, pini i.istiii.ilnl with 
its ileiisioii Mcaiitiiiic holiti, bouiier himig beni 
secretly iiiforineil, rightly or nioiigly tint it w.cs lu 
teinlisl to make an end of tin wholi illair bi disniisaing 
the accused with a icpiim ■ id *'<■ tin 11 iiii[iiinli in 1 , wrot^ 
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in liiH ilpiiin' f itliLF for legal cnnnction nr signi] satisfac 
tinn, a |iri\ate letter to a lucnilwr of the go\ eminent, in 
1 hull he <li'< I iii.ll hix naoliition to semi in his rcsigna- 
tiiin 111 f -iHL of a ri primauil, anil cnncliuloil with the 
thri at that -e m i al nf hie fnetiiU u oiild with him quit 
the Uiiiviriiti, mill fuiiud a new one elsewhere in Ger- 
iii.iiiy 1 111 gi>\ I mini lit ai.co]itcil this declaration as a 
Iittiriif n'xigii itiiiii, iiiereliy inilircLtly pronoiinviiig the 
ri|iiiin.iiiil -iH iiiiiitilile Itehgionsly and politically 
aiiH|iiit tnhte liiiikeil alKiiit him ill tain for an Baylum 
lie i'liiiii. Ilf HiiiIiiIkI utt, to whom he tiirncil, refnacd 
him hiH pniti I tinii, iiiit i vtn in Bcihn Ins nrriv^ (1709) 
.it lirxl exi iti il I iiiiiiiiiitiiin Here, in familiar iiitcrMurae 
uifh Hriiilrieh .Si lileg.-I, mil .also with Schleiermacher and 
Niii.ilii, Ins news gr.idiiall} iiiodilied themselves. The 
liiia ( al e.trii)ilie I 1 . 11 I ilitertcd him fro^ tho one sideil 
iiiiii.al iHiHiiion ninth, liy example of Kant, ho had 
hithi rto orciipied, to the sphere of religion , and now it 
» a« Ins i.nileai mir to reenneilo religion with his position 
III till iriswiisi /n^afe&nf, through .idoption of a certain 
iiitsluisni (siciind fonn of tho philosophy of Kichto). 
Alter he hail lei tureil pntatcly, oml dclivereil philosophi* 

I il ilMeinipies in Herliii for several years, he received, in 
ISlI'i, nil the recommendation of Uoymo and Altenstcin 
til the fliuieellnr of State (Hardenherg), u chair of philo- 
Hii|iht at I'.rlaiigeii, with the {lermissinn at tho same time 
'II rttiiiiniig tii Hi*rlni in winter to lecture, ns usual, to 
a gemnl ainlniiee, on jihilosojihiral siihjccts Thiia in 
llii miiUr <if 1H07-8| 'while a French marshal governoil 
llirlni, .and while the aouc of the or.itor wns often 
ilniwiiiii li> the iinisc of the enemy’s drums in the 
stn 1 1, III ileliaeri'il his celchrated • addresses to the Ger- 
man iiatiiin ’ Fiehtc promoted in the most xealoiis 
Iiiaiiiior the estalilisliinent of the Berlin University ; for 
lin y Mai oinplete change of the system of education 
lint he liiiik fur the regeneration of Germany On the 
ijlieiiiiig .,( the niw university in 1809, he was made 
I .an of the phUosopW faculty the first year, and 
niter the second On the outbreak of the war of 
iheratieii, Fnlite, Iioth l.> wonl and by deed, took the 
h I liest iiiteieat ,II ,t l|„ wife m attending the 
nmiiiileil and siek eoutiiu.te.1 a nervous fever Ae, in. 

n!.l i'““ ?'r ; "* 1'“’ Ml tuttler the same 

mduU and .liH on the 2Sth ef lamian 1814, before 
eiinipli iiiiii of his iiitj siiuud yv.ir 
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In the following exposition of hu philosophy no ihs 
tinguish, iirst of nil, between the two (internally diiTereiit) 
peiioda, that of Jena and that of Berlin Under the liret 
period, again, we have the )Yi»ietuehctftdthre in one divi- 
sion, and Fichte’s practical philosoiihy in another 

I — The PHiLOHorHY ot Fichte in its E vklier Form. 

( 1 ) FidiU* thtoreUeai pliilotaphy, oi his WtsseineheJIs- 
khre (tktorp <tf Lnowlalge, gmsotogy) — ^That Fichte's 
snbjeetive idealism is only the consequence of the priii 
ciplcs of Kant, has been idready (xx\ix ) briolly ex- 
piamed It was iinavoidalile that Fichte should wholly 
reject Kant's incognizable (but, nevertheless^ supposed 
real) thing-in-itself, and sliouhl refer that outer impact 
which Kant > ttobnted to these things m themselves, to 
the inner action of the mind itself 'Chat only the ego 
IS, add that what no rcganl as its limitation by external 
objects, 18 but its own sclf-limitation — this is the funda- 
mental thesis of the Fichtian idealism 

Fichte himself lays the foundations of his gnosology 
thus — In every perecptimi there aro present at once .111 
ego and a thing, or intclligenri and its object. Whieb 
of the two sides sh.aU be reduced to the other ’ Abstroet- 
ing from the ego the philosopher obtains a thing in itself, 
and IS obliged to attnbiite the ideas to the object ; ab 
stracting from the object again, he uhtniiis only an ego 
in itself The former is tho jiosition of dogmatisiii, tin 
latter that of idealism Both aro incapable of being re- 
concile'’ and a third u impossible We must choose one 
or the other then To assist decision, let us observe the 
following , (I ) Tho ego is manifest in consciniisiiesH , 
but tlic thing-in-itsclf is a mere liition, for what is in 
consciousness is only a sensation, a fueling. (!i ) Dug 
matisnv luidertakua to uxiJaiii the origin of .111 iilva , hut 
it commences this exphanatioii with an objui 1 111 itself , 
that IS, it begins nith sonn thing that is nut .ind 111 ler is 
in consciimsuuss But what is materially existent pro 
duces only wh.it is uiaterially existent— being produces 
only being — nut fueling The right consequently lies w itli 
ideiilism, which begins not with being (material exist- 
ence), but with intelligence To idcalisiii intelligence is 
auly active, it is not pamive, because it is of a pnmitive 
and absolute nature. For this reason its iiatiiro is not 
being (material outwardness), but wholly and solely 
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aitiKii The foiins of tliw action, the iiiiisaaiy syatem 
t Ilf the aiti Ilf Mill llijiLiict, »c must ilciliicu from the pnn 
1 cifile (the I ■iHciitiat natiui.) of iiitiHigence itself If we 
look fill the hiusiif iiiielligence iii expenciice, the source 
friiiii uhii h K, Lilt (ill a iiMiiiiir) took his l•ltegllrlC8, wo 
ciiiiiiiiit a ilmilih liliiiiiter, — (I ) In so far as it is not de- 
iniiiisti itcil is/ii/ iiite'lligciiee must act thus, ami whether 
till SI 1 lu s in iNii iinin iiii nt in intelligence , and (2 ) In 
so fir IS It IS not ill muustratcil hnu the object itself 
arises. 'Ihe ulijecls, i mistiiueiitly, aa well as the jinii" 
Mjilii Ilf iiitillioiiiie 111 to ho diiiM'il from the ego 
Itself 

III I siiiiiiii.' till SI eiiiiHi iiiienei a, Fichtu hehesed him 
Sill Ill mill fiilliioiiigtlie tine niraiiing of the tenets 
III K ml ‘ hat Pii svstini specLilly is, \ihi‘thi‘r, an I 
iiioniMi A’l itii MWHs ilnl\ follou 1 lymt, or however 
iitlii'iuiM it mu III iiiiiiisl, IS niithiiig to the ^niiiit’ 
Firlito iiiiiiiit IMIS his syatini to eiitei-taiii tho same \ipw 
Ilf Hu Hiiliji 1 1 IS that of Kant, .uni he i oiicuivis tho 
luiiiii runs nlhi lents of the fatter to h.tve only inunmler- 
stiiiiil mil niisi I (iresi ntisl their inastei In Ins second 
iiiliiiiliii tiini tiltin' Wi'vu inteho/iMrhi I (1 707) Fiehto grants 
tliisi e\|iiisiliiis of the KnliL ttf Pine Rnmm Unit tins 
work < lint iiiiM p Lss.ie'> s in whidi Kant demanils sensations, 
gum to till siili|i<| fiiini without, .is iii.atirial eiinilitions 
of nliji I lui K iliti lie shows, huueier, that these jias- 
iigis in wliiilli iiiicniuil.iblr with iniiniiiuralilc .isscr- 
tiiiiis of the Kiitik (to the ctTeet that tilin' cannot be any 
tilk wliati \i r of ,iiiv o|H'iation on the jiii'tof a transceii- 
ill lit il iihjiit III itself .Hill cxtenial to us) -if by suiiice 
of Ri'iiMtiiiiis iiiythiiig else lie iiuderstonil than a lucre 
thiiiii lit Si lung ' I iilite iiiiilinues, * .is Kant iloi s imt 
in HO null} minis I xpnssly deiLire tint he diiiMsscii 
Kitiiiiis lioiii Hu impiissof a thing in itself, or, to use his 
own II riiiiiinliig}, that si'iis,itii)ii is to bo explaiiieil hi 
n (i'll III 1 111 1 ti insii luliiil il oliji'it iiuli'pi ndeiitly I'xis 
lent witliiuit us, f mil m.t loiiseiit to biheve what these 
I'xpiisiluis ti II us III ii.'anl to Kant Should he, liow- 
I'vei, jii iki Hus ill (111 itiiiii, thill I will iiitber believe that 
the hi lilt 11 / I'air /tinioii ua iioik ut cliiuici', than that 
It IS i pniiliii t Ilf inti 111 1 1 ' 'Iheaged Kant ilul uot let 
the piililie w lit lung for his answer, however In the 
annoniii'eiiieiit dll 1 1 of the Alhiiwiinr Lilemliim iluiiq 
(1700), he foriii illy, ,inil with much emphaiiiB, rejntcil 
(he Fiuhtiaii iiii|iiiii I'liii lit iif Ills sisti'm, protesti'd agiinst 
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•II iiiti'r|iiPtitiiiii III liw u uu aiij liiiuiiiLil s|iiiit 

aiiil stood lij the luttvr of Ins tlicui\ is iniitiiiiusl in 
the Kntik of reason Reiiihohl in ruftrciui! to this re- 
marks ‘Since Kant's piililic declaration ns i el'll ds the 
liliilosoiiliy of l^ichte, it is no longer susceptible of doubl 
blit tliat Kant conceives hia system himself, .iiid wants 
others to conceive it, quite ditfcrciitly from the maiiiicT 
in which Fichte has coucciicsl it lint the most Hut we 
can conclude from this is, that Kant himself does nut 
consider Ins system iiicoiisi'qiiiiit hreaiisc it .issiiiiies .1 
something external to subjectiMt^ It by no meins 
follows, however, tint Kiihto is wrong in ileclanng 
the ajatem in question to lie imoiiseiiuent heeiiisc of 
this assumption ’ Th it K,iiit hiiiist If had a feeling of 
this inconsequeiico is pruioil Iq Ins alter itioiis in thu 
second edition of thu KriliL uf /‘un Kumm, wheio thu 
idealistic aide lA his sjateiii is 111.11V du nledly to rtcedc 
behind the eminneal one 

The general stand point of the Il'iiwi’iim/tii/fit/i/iK ,i|>pi uw 
111 what has been said i| would make the ego its pun- 
civile, and from the 1 go it would derive .ill the rest 1 hat 
wo arc to understand by tins ego, nut the pailniilir m 

dividual, but thu iiiuvorsal ego, un111ra.1l mud 

hanlly bo remarked Kgoity and iiidividnality, tin |oin< 
and Uie empiric d ego, are entirely diircrcnt uIims 
As ooiicerns the form of the WunnachitfMihri wu li.iie 
yet to premise the fullowing The IKissnwcAn/lsfe/iiv must . 
aceonliug to Fichte lind an iiltiui.itu priucijilc fniiii which I 
all others shall bo derived Tins pruiuiplo must be directly 
certain 111 its ow n self And unless onr knowledge is to 
be mailc up of mere incoherent fragments, such a prin- 
ciple tliciu must be But again, as any such )iriiKiplu is 
plainly insnscoptilile of piuof, there is iiotliiiig left for ns 
Imt trial Wc must institute an expuriiiiuiit, .iinl only in 
tl at way is a prnuf jsissiblo That is, if wo do find .1 1 
prnposilifiii to w liu li wu may rciliicc all otliors, tins pro - 1 
iwsilion is thu principle sought. Btsiidua the first pni|»i- 
siticn, however, two others may be thought, of whu'i tliej 
one, unconditioned 111 in itter, u cninlitioncsl in form by I 
ami dependent on, thu fust, whilst the other is the reversi 
These three oxionis, finally, will be so iclated to u icli 
otliu r, that the second sIuU bo tbe opposite of tbe Inst, 
and the thiril the result of Iwtli On tins plan, and in 
accordance witli tlie previous cx)iositiun, thu first alun 
hite axiom will stait fruiu the egu^ the second oppose te 
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it 1 < r Ji 111 II i„'i, mil tin* tliiiil bring the ego into 

ri utiiiii i^Tiiist tlio thing or tln‘ uon ego This Fichtinn 
nil tilled (Till SIM, \ iititliens, Sj iithcsis), like that of Ilegcl 
atti r it, IS I csiiii'iinatiiiii of the analytic and synthetic 
nil lliiiils f'ltliti li.is the nn i it of having liccii able by 

I nn ins Ilf It til Imi till lirst to ilidiiic all the philoBojihical 
fund iiiioiil i] iiiitiiiiis lioni a Mingle ]iiiiiit, anil to bring 
till III iiilo tniini-siini iiisti iiil of only tiikiiig tbeiii up 
ini|iirii.all\, liki- K ml, and Mctting Ibcmduan in mere 
jiixli|MiHitniii Oiiiiiini lll<■lll•■llt IS lUiido nith .1 fnnda- 
nil lit il HMilliiais, III tniM synthesis opposites are looked 
fiir by nil iiis of iinilysiM, luiil these opposites are then 
n iiniliil Hill -liiiiiiI, mure definite (richer, concreter) 
sv Ilf Ill-Mil Hut auidysiH vrill again ilutMt opposites even 

III this Mtciiiiil syiitliosis Tiierc is thus a third synthesis 
III 1 1 ssiry, .Hill so on, till at Inst opjiositcs are rcacheil 
uliiili I ill only III .ip]iis>\ini.itely conyoieud 
W'l ,iri iiiiu’ at till threshold of the )Vi*taueka/t/tUlin, 
wliiih fills into thioe jiarts (ic.) first principles of the 
uliiih Ml II 111*1'. [Il) the fouiiilatioiis of theoretical know 
|i ilgi , mil (1 ) till' foiniilatiouMof praitical (moral) science 
'I III* Inst |ii Mil iph s .an , .as s.aid, three in niimhcr one 
ihsiiliili ly nmoni'itinned, and the utlicis relatively so 
il) YVii ii/iMiihifi/v um/iiia/, i/inilfy uumailiUoneJ, Ji-mf 
/non i/i/i nmst oxpn ns thit.utiiiii which is known 111 f ut 
|o iinih rhe .all lonsi ioiihiums, and alone rcndvrit possible 
I'liis prim ipli. IS the pio/miUiou qf ulmtitif, A » A Tins 
|irii|iiisition riiniiiiis bihinil and will iiiit bo thought 
iw i\ wlivii wi .dwtiait fioin all tliu cmpiiacal forms of 
I iiiisi iiiiisiii ss It IS I f.ut of luiisoJonaucRs .anil must 
tlnnrnni In 1111110111 illy admitted, but nt the saiiii* 
linn*, it IS not, hki* eitiy oilier emiiirical fact nf 
1 oiini loiisiiiiss, Hiinii lliing u iiditioned, but, os fieo act. 
It IS siiiiii tiling uiiuiiuUUuncd ^VllCll wo maintain 
tun ihil wil limit iiiy fmthcr giniind this i>mpositioii 
IS iiiiliiii, wo .iMiiiljo to oursehes the iKiweF of tak 
mg Hiiiiii thing tor i/riiiifii/ Wo ilo iiiit tnku for grniitisl 
III it that \ iM lull iiiilv tint A IS if A iM II is the/uriii 
Ilf flu piopiisitiiiii only wliiUi we luiisnli r, and not tlio 
miilUr Ilf it III iii.ittir tliiii, tin priipositiuii A == A is 
iiuidit lulled fill piithi tit,il) it IS iiiii.oiiditioned only 111 
fnrni, 0111 V in im iiriiin Miinild we seek a pnijiositinii 
unennditioiied in inattir is well a.s in form, then in place 
Ilf \ wi iiiiist suliMtitiifi tlu i„o(inil to this we bate a 
pi rfi 1 1 right for till 1 oiiiiexioii ot siihjitt and predieatc 
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pn>nuiiiic«] b} the jiidcuirnt A — A M iii tlii> (■(■ii ami 
the u'ink uf the ego] Tiie proiiosilion A = A. ooiigc 
qucatly, u tliiw tranafotiucd into the new iiro]iositioii, egn 
■■ ego Thu latter propoaition now la not oiilj iincuu- 
ditioned in form hut also m inaiter While it was iin 
poesihlu for iw to say nith icferciiuc to A = A, th it A i.:, 
we can now say iiitli refereneu to ego s: ego, that thi 
Lgo M, I am. It IS the explanatory gniunil of all fnots of 
empirical consLiuiisucsH that before anything can lie 
given in the ego, the ego itself imist ho given This 
directly self dctenninml, sulf-groiinilial ground is the 
ground of all action in the human mind, and u coiise 
qocntly, pure, inherent, independent activity Thu ego 
assumes itself, and it is hy thu mere self assiiniption , it 
is, only hecaiiso it has assiuucil itself And convcraely, 
the ego assumes its existence hy virtue of its mere exist 
elite It 18 a% once the agent and the piislutt of thu 
aetiog I nil 18 the expression of the only isissihlc ongi 
n.il att In a logical point uf vn w ne li.i\c in the lirst 
pmiriple uf the WtmientehaJUhhre (\ = V) the l.in of 
identity Froiii thu proposition A — A, nepniiiednl to 
the proposition ego igo The latter, however, dcnvis 
nut its validit) from the former, hut contrarinisc. Tho 
ego IS the }iri«s of all judgment, and is llio foiunlation of 
thu Hi j as uf suhjett niid prmluate Thu logii al law of 
ulentity originates, tliurufore, in tlio ego -= ego In i 
niutaiiliyaical pomt of view no obtain from tho hrst pni 
jKisition of the \V ute»achafl»lekrt the category of mility 
This we obtain hy abstracting from the jiarticiilar matter 
concei ncil, and hy reflecting merely on the mode of attion 
uf the Iinnian sjiirit All categories are deduced from the 
egn as the absolute subject {i ) The eeconil /uHilamru- 
lal jmueiple, wbiUi, coiiditiuiicd in matter hut iimuii- 
ditionetl 111 fonii, is as httle susceiitiblo of |iiuiif or 
derivation as the flmt is etjiially a fait of cinpirir.al 
loiiSLioflsiiuMH it IS the proiMisitioii iioii-A is not =- \ 
This ]iiu)io 8 ita»ii, as a spontiiii one loucliiaiuu, an origi- 
nal act, IS iineonditioiicd 1 1 form Iiko the lirst, nor 
I an it Is* iliriii-d fruui the tinit It la londitioncd in 
matter, because, if a iiun A is to he established, there must 
III tirst ossiinicd an A But let ns codbiiIit this priuiiplr 
more narrowly lu A = A the form of tiie oit was 
thisu, stiteincnt , hut here it is anhUumi,, Loiintcr-statc- 
nient The pomr of direct, alisol* te counter statement 
(lontrapositinn) is nssnmcd, and this iontiii|MiBitioii is, lu 
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foinii an ubsulntul} [iiiKiiibli* act| tliat iiiiLuiiLlitionod 
and iiidciiciidLiit of any high r gruiinil But, in matter, 
antitbcHiH (cfiiitraiiositionj iiresui'iu'sea tlii“i'i (positnm) • 
if any imii A la to br giititnl, A niuat be ]>TeMoiialy 
grant'll Wliit non V ii, i-i not luacle kniotn to me by 
the iiosHiliilit) of abiolitU cotitiai'oaitioii as sulL. I 
knoH only that non A must be the opposite, tiiu loimter* 
piirt of hiiini iiitain thing t Whiit non A is, coiise- 
i|iiiiitl,\, I kniiu oiilv limb r till i nndition nt knowing A 
Hilt tin igiiH "I III till igoA has alisiiliitu imsitiun 
Thill la origin ill\ iiothiiig lUc in jiosition (seen .mil 
gi iiiti >1) blit till I go, ainl only the igo is ilnectly and .ab- 
Hiliitili III pontioii (seen and gmntid) Absolute Liintia 
|iii>ilii>ii consci|iuntly is iiossible only of the ego But 
u li it M I iiiitrapiised to the igo — its opposite and Loniitcr- 
|iiil w the null I go Uppirud In tlie ego is ts absnbitu 
Loiiiiti 1 |i II t, i non ego tins is tlie sccoiM fact of i inpin- 
i.il lonsi loiism ss Wfiatcier In longs to tliu igif the 
roinitcr|iiit of Out must, by tiitiie of simple euiitrapusi 
til'll, b'i'iiig to On noil tgo riiiiii tins proniisitiim, now 
(igo IS not = non igo) wi obtain the Iogie.u law of con- 
ti idii til'll, as froiii the Imt tli.at of identity Mi'tapliy 
sii ills, too, weiilit.imfiointiiispropiiHitinii, byabsti'ictiiig 
fioiii the jiutiiiihr .lit of judgiiiiiit coiiecrncd, and 
iiiinh nfiiini.' to the form of the inference, tlic cate* 
gory "f iiegatiiiii (3) Tin third fnminmt ntnl itrinapfe, 
(uiiditu'iiul ill (oriii Hilly, w alinoat entirely BiiiH.eptible 
ol proof, III cause there .arc now two propositions for its 
di termination 4\ ith every step we approach iiiaror to 
the H|ihcre in wliiih nil u susceptible of proof 'ihe tliinl 
prim I pie is coiidituiiiid in form and iiiiLoiiditiuiied in 
mat til tbit IS to say, the problem for the act, winch it 
I'xpies.sis IS giMii III the two jirecodiiig propositions, but 
not also its siiliitii'ii This hatter rt suits iiiicunditiuii.aUy 
ai d .alisiiliiteU timii an arbitrary dccisnm of ii .iMgi The 
lirobliiii will'll till tbnd pnnciplo bis to soliu is the ic 
coiuili itiHii, niiiiily of the contradiction implied in tile 
other two (III the one hiiul tbc ego is coiuplclely siib- 
Iited by tin m n igo position is luipnssiulu for thu ego, 
so far ns the iinii ego is in |iositioii On the other hand, 
the nun igo lias |Nisiti»ii only in the igii, in coiisciiiiisness 
the 1 go, const ijiii iit1\ is nut siiblatcal by the uoil-cgo , 
iftt r all the siitilatid I is nut sublatcd The result 
ii'iw t Ill'll, u. II 'll A — A In cider to resole c Una con- 
triilii iii'i' wliii h thia iteiis to distniy the iib utity of oiu 
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eonscuiUBUena, thu uul} .ilKiiIutv (iiiiil.iiiiint of uur know 
ledge, nc iiiiut Imd au X, by \irluo i>t wliicli oiiri-ectuvsis 
will be atdl poaiililo for the hnt tuo i>riiu iplva witlioiit 
prejudiue to the identity of boiiscioiiiiii'tii The opposites, 
the ego and the iion-cgu, luiiat be iinitcil, set equal, in 
conacionaucsa without mutual neiitialiaatiuii , they must 
be taken up into tho identity of the one sole consciousncas 
How, now, may bemg and nou-bcing, reality iiid noga- 
tiou, bo thought together without mutual destiuctiou* 
They must mutually limit each other Limit then, is tho 
X required this is the required uriginal aetion of the 
ego, and, thimglit as category, it is the i.ategiu> of deter- 
mination or limitation But in liiuiL-itiun the l itegiiry 
of quantili) IS alre.uly implied for to limit an} thing is to 
sublate its reality by negation not m whole but iii part 
In the notion of limit, eouscqueiitly, there lies, hi sub's 
the iiotioiia of it.ility and negation, that also of ilii isi- 
bitity,* of the suai.u|itibility to quantity iii general 
Through the action of limitation, as well thu ego ,is the 
non ego is assumed ns dicisible Ibiither, time icsiilts 
from the tliird pmieiple, as from the two foimer, a logi- 
cal law AbstiiK tion being uivie from the matter, tho egn 
and iioii ego, iiid only thu form of the union of opimsitis 
through thu iiotioii of diM-ihility uni lining, wc ha\i, 
namely, the logical projiaaitioa oj oi rttnuii, which 

ma} be ixprussed m tho furinul i, \ in [urt = nun A, 
non A in part = A The ground is gioiiiid of rel.itioii so 
fur ns each ujipositu is idcntiuil w ith thu other in soini 
smgle signilieato {iiola), while it is groiiiul of distini tioii 
again, so far os each eijual isiqqioscd to the other iii some 
single sigiiilicatc The complex now of what is iiiicondi 
tionally and absolutel} ceitaiii is in these three principles 
exhaustecL They may lie coiiipnscil in the following for 
miila In Ihe tJjo / oji/inae lo the tbcmhle iijo a itu unhlt 
non-rpo , Ho philosophy transcends this proposition, but 
all true philosophy must accept it, and in accc|itiiig it, 
philosophy becomes IKuw Haclut/Mi/ti r All tlmt is hem e 
forth to piesoiit itself in thu system of kiiowlcdgu must In 
deni eel thence, and m the lint place thu liirlhcr di\ isioiis 
of thu WuHiiiinhiijIilihn itself In the piopoiitioii tli it 
ego and non ego iiiiitnally limit c.icli othci, then an 
thcac two eleui Jilts (1.) theeguexhihits itsi If is him ted 
hy the non ego (that is to say, the ego is cognitive) , (‘2 ) 
^onvcrsi ly the • .u exhihits th non ego is limitid by tlie 
sgo (that IS to say, tlic ego is .n tivi ) Flu priqMuiitioiis 
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•n. lliL iiiiiiiil itiiiii, the line of thotheorctnal, the other of 
the [jriLtiLi&l jiirt of the \\ imtenK/itiflMihTt. Thu latter 
iwrt IS jjnililuiiiatiu il at first fora non-ego limited by an 
autiie ogo dof.8 nut at Jiist uxist, anil wc haie to wait for 
its leahsatiuii in the theorutn al iiait 

T/te tleiMHlt of ihioftlitttl Lnowledijt present n con* 
tiniiniiH surii s Ilf aiitithiaes and eyntlicses The fundo- 
iiiiiilil Hyiilliins IS the iiroixintiou that the ego la 
ilitiiiiiiiiiil hy till null 1 go AualyaiM demonstrates m 
this |irii|iiisiliiiii tun Hiilxitiliiistu iniitiially opposed pro- 
|iiimIiiiiis (I ) till null ego. as autivo, determines the 
igii, uhii II IS III HU lar passtii But as all action must 
ririgiii ill III thu igii, it is (2) tho ego itself that is 
ahsulii'ilv Hill ill ti I ininativc We ha\u here tho con- 
traihutiuii of aitiiiii anil tHtssion at once on thu part of 
lhi> l•<'u Ah, then, this contrailictiun would subvert thu 
ahiivi priijiiisitiuii, anil hy cuiisuiiucnce*hlso the unity of 
(iiiisiiiiiixiiLss ne sri* itnilur tho necessity of liiAling a 
IHiiiit, i iii-u sjntlRHiH, III whiuh the aptiarcut opposites 
may he rvi iiiii ili il 'I'liis is acuoinplishuil by reconciling 
III the iiiitiiiii Ilf iliviHibility thu notions of action anil 
liiHsioii, failin'' as they do undei those of reality and 
nigitioii Till |irii|MiMitmns, *Tlio ego detenniiics,’ ‘The 
igii iH ilcteriiiiiiiil,' ciiilisui in thu proposition, ‘The ego 
pirtlj ilitiiniiiuH itsi II, and IS jiartly dutiniiiiird * But 
iiiiiii , liiith iiie III he thought as one and the s,iine. With 
griitir prcLisiiiii then as many pai la of reality as thu 
ego ilulerinmvs in itself, so many p.irtH of negation docs 

II ill tei IIIIIII 111 the non ego, and, coiiiursely, ns many 
]i.iits Ilf nalil} ,10 Ihu Lgo duterniinus iii thu non-ego, so 

III in> pirts Ilf negation does it ilotcnninu in itself This 
iliU rniiinitKiu is /ki/ikmiI lUtirmmahun ui rtcipraeUif 
In this n ly I nhte is foiiiiil to haiu duiliiuud tho last of 
K lilt s thri L integiinus of rehatuiu lii thu same mimucr 
(ii mill], li\ Hjiitliisis ot analyHUil aiitithusv8)H he cou- 
tiniiiH til ili'ihi I flu renminiiig tun latigorius of tins 
1 1 i-s iir thiisi III I iiiiMtUhi mil miluiliiiiloilitj/ For ux- 
iiiiplu so lai as the igo is determined, is iiassive, the 
iiuui„ii ]iiiHseHaiH II ilitj The integur] of reciproiity, 
thin. III uliiih It IS iiidilli iiiit uliiuh siilu is one or thu 
ofliLi, IS hruiight til (Ills foini that tho ego is passive, and 
thu iiiiii-egii autiM Hut the uotiiiii expressive of tins re 
hitioii is the lint lull Ilf U( UMilUt/, That to which activit] 
IS -i-iiihiil IS i illiil fiiuss (the primitiio I'oaJity) , that to 
uliiih p,iHHivity IB iisuiibiii, lyit/ and both in union 
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ronstitutc an action or operation Again, the ego lUti r 
nuiiea itself Tins is a cuntrailietiuii (I ) 'L'Iif i-go ile 
termincs itself, it is what nets , (2 ) It ilctcriiiiues itself, 
it IS what IS actcil on. Thni, in a single relation ami 
action, reality and negation arc .it once ascribcil to it 
Solution fur siuli a uuiitradictiou os thu is only possihle 
in such moile of action as is actum and iKissiuii at uiue 
the ego must thiuugh action dctennine its p.-iB8ion, and 
through passion its aitioii The solution implies reeunrsc, 
then, to till, aid of thu notion of quantity Ml ic.ility is 
in the ego tint of all as ahsoliite qinantuui, .is alMoliite 
totohty, and the ego so fai may be compared to a 
great circle A Jeterniiii.itc i|ii.intiiiii of action, or .1 
limited sphere w ithiii the great 1 irclu of .action, is reality 
indeed, but compared with the tutalit\ of action it is 
negation of this^tality, nr passion. Here we have tho 
solutiq)! sought it lies in the notion of mhiUiiutialtly 
So far os the ego is considered to comprehend the entire 
eoinjiaas, tho totality of re.alitics, it is siibsUnie , so f.ir 
.as it IS referred to a detenniiiatu sphere of the entire 
cnm]ia8s, it is accidentaL Ho accident can Im> thought 
without substance, fur to be able to n>engiiinc anything 
.as a dctcminate rv.ility, it must bo first rofurruil to re.il- 
ity in general or siibstuiuu Siilwtaiicc is thought vicissi- 
tude lu general tho oicidciit is a detci inmate that 
changes placo witli w hat itself changes, Ontjmally Ihm 
M only a timjle mhalance, the egn In this siiiglo sub- 
stance all possiblo accidents, and therctore all jiossiblo 
realities, are eontamed. hlgo alone is thu absolute in- 
linite. 1 think, I act, is already limitation Fichte’s 
< philosophy is therefore Spino/ism, but, ns .Toiobi felici 
toiisly named it, an inverted, idealistic Rpinorisni 

Qlanoing back, wo iierceive that Fichte h.ui nbohsheil 
the objectivity which Kant had lofk Only the ego la 
But the* ego presupposes a non-ego, and so, therefore, a 
sort of object. How thu ego accuniplishcs the dctormi 
n it’on of this object, it is now the biisnicas of the thco 
reticol Wisattucltajlalehre to demonstrate. 

In regard to the n latioii of the ego to the non ego, 
there are two extreme views, according as wo begin with 
the notion of causality or with that of siibstaiitiahty 
(1 ) Boginiiing with the notion of caiiH,ilily there is as- 
sumed in the passion of the ego an .ictioii of the non 
ego The (lassion of the ego must b.avc a giound This 
ground cannot be ui the cg.s which .issiinics for itself 
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nrtiiii Hilly It iR < mi'miiii ntly iii llii- non-ego HpM^ 
tliin, tlip ilifliri III i betivctii nttuni luiil pissioii ir not 
riiiiiiiviil .11 niciily r]iiniitiUtti\e (jiiSRion as iIiminiNhod 
,11 tiiiiij lint till' iNiMHioii IS opiHiseil <|iiiilitntivcly to tbe 
sitiiiii i Jill Hii|i]iiuicil at turn of the non-ego is therefore 
the re.il gniiiii I of tlin |i.ission in thu ego (2 ) Bi'giii- 
iiiiig nitli the iiolinn of siibstaiitiihty, the .iLtioii of the 
ego IS nssiiiiKil III imply also a iiiuisioii in tlio rga B ere 
tlio luisHion IS in ipi ility nothing 1 >nt netiun, n iliiniiiiahcil 
iulioii Whilst (hen, liy the first view, the paamve ego 
his I giiiiiiiil i|ii,ilitati\cly ilifli-ieiit from the ego, or a 
leil gioiiiiil, It h.iH, liy the secoiiil view, only a qiiimti- 

I itiii l\ iIiiiiiiiihIiuiI .ictiiin of the ego for its groiinil, or it 
h.i.s All nil ,il griiiiiiil The first view is iloginntic rcAlism, 
Hie HI (iiiiil ilngniitiu idealism The latter ni,niitaiii8 all 

II ilili lit 1 nun ego IS simply a traiis^reni c fiuiii the 
ego riiv fill flier iinuntains transference is inipijssible, 
mill ss till ri ]inn innsly exist an inile)icnilent real non ego, 
a thiiii' m-iUuIf There la thus an antithesis, to lie re 
(iiiUiil null 111 a now synthesis. I<'iclito attempts this 
syiithi HIS Ilf iiIe.iliMiii anil realism, through the intermo- 
iliili siMtem Ilf the critical idealism For this i>ur|>ose 
lie I mil .iMiiii'S to show that the ideal ground and tho 
n il groiiiiil are oiu and the haiiic Neit’ner tho mere 
SI lion III the ei!ii is gronnd of the reality of the non ego, 
iioi the men .utioii of the lioii-cgo ground of the pas- 
sim II) till ego The two are to he thought tngethor 
thus on till htion of the ego thero presents itself, hut 
nut witlioiit help of tho ego, an opposed principle of re* 
|inlsiiiii (the I iisfoss the piano of onciicc), which bends 
link the .iitiiiii Ilf tho ego^ and rcflcLts it into itself, 
riiM ri|ielliiig iiriiiLiplu oonsists in this, that tbe siihjec- 
live I leiiii lit c.iiiiiot he farther oxtoiidcil, that the radiat- 
ing Il tints Ilf thu ego is dnvun back into itself, and 
SI If hunt itioii n-siilta. What w c t..sll objects anf nothing 
hilt till \ inoiis liieakings of the lutioiiof the ego against 

III iiuiiiiipn.heiiBiblQ obstacle, and these affections of the 
I go arc till II tr iiisfcrml by ns to roinctliing external to 
ns, or ari' eonceiied by ns as things occupying space. 
The Kiihtinii priiniple of letlexniii «oiiBri|iienll} is in the 
inii'i till s.iiiie llniig as the Kantian thing in itself, only 
til It It IS iiiiiei mil h\ Fiubt>> .is A iiroiliii .1 from within 
liiliti proveisls next to dnliice the Rubjci.tive faculties 
"f III! I go, whiili tliism tuAlIy, mediite nr seek to imsti 
itu III tw(i II till 1 go and tlix non ego, - iiuagi nation, coiv 
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»](tinn (scnsataon, fctling), inuli'iitiiiilini;, 

judgmoDt, rPMon, anil, iii coniwvioii with thi>%, tlir mih 
jpctii p projcctinna of pcrcpption tinip, mil spapp 

\\p iitiuid now lipfiire tlip thml ]<art of the H'miwn- 
$ekaf(dfliTf, or tlip tj /ntnifiaii of thr pmrfipii/ t/thrrf We 
left the ego an iiitelligenpe But that the ego la iiitplh- 
gent at all, is not liroiight alnuit k} the pgo, but hv some- 
thing cxtPTiial to the ego We were unable to iiinppivo 
the possibility of a iiercciitivp iiiteihgenpp iiiiIpss bv pre- 
Kiip]si8iiig an (■bstiurtiiiii anil rpilpamn of the aitioiiof 
the pgn, stiiviiig iitheruisp into the uilinitp anil tlir inilp 
iiiiiti' 1 he pgo, apporilingly, la, na intplligi'in p, ilpppii- 
"ilciit on an iiiilplinitc ami u hnllv inilphnablp non pgo, anil 
only through anil by iiipaiia of aiiili a non pgo la it in- 
ti Iliguiipu But this limit inuat bo bniki ii thrniigh The 
pgo, in all ita at^riliiitoa is atill to Ih- aiippiiapil .is .ibso 
liitcly aclf-afliriiicil, anil poinplptiO} inclppenilcnt thorp 
fore ot any possible non ego whatean r, but as intplligpiipo 
it 18 finite, dcpi inlpiit , tlip absolute ego anil the intelh- 
gent pgo, conaiijiientl), though still to bo aiippospil one 
anil tho same, are inntnally oj>i>oapil Tina pontrailiLtion 
tiiay be rcmeilKil only by aaaiiining that the pgo, .is in- 
aiiaicptiblu of iKiHsinn, anil (loascHspil only of .iliaohite 
action, iloea itself s]inntani oiia'y ilpteniiiiip tin still iiii- 
known non-pgo to uhiili the nlh xiiin ( tim/iim) is attri- 
hntpd The limit whuh tho pgo, ns tlipon-tic.il pgo, 
up]insed to itaolf in the non-i go— this limit the saiiiP ego 
as practipal ego iiiiist ciidpavour to w ithilraw, that is, it 
must endeavour to roabaorb into itself the non ego (or 
cnniprehcnd it as self liniit-itioii of the ego) The Kant- 
ian Biiprcinaoy of praetical reason is in this way realized 
The transition of the theoretical into the practiral ]iart, 
the necessity of the aili anco from tlip one to the other, is 
more particnl.arly represented b} I'lihte thus The biisi- 
iipsa of Uie theoretic^ (Kirt was to connliate ego anil iion- 
ego To this end, mnlille term after iniilille term was 
interealatpd without siieccas. Then came reason with 
the absolute deciaion, 'Tiiosmueh os the non ego is incnp- 
ablp of union with the i-go, non ego there shall lie none,’ 
whereby the knot was not iinilone inileial, but < lit It is 
thus thin, the iiipeiigriiita Ih tween the iluuiliite (piac 
til .il) ego .iiiil till- liiiiti (iiitelligi lit) I go th it III 1 1 ssititea 
the tianaitioii from the tfiporrlKal to tin pniitn il apliere. 
Nor ilopn the ini iiiigriiity wlii>ll\ ilisippi.ir imii hi the 
P'oitical sphere .iitloii u but an iiiliiiitc striving to sur 
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iiKiiint till' limit cif tilt iinii ego 'llie igii, .la I'lactioal, 
tcnils, inilvuci, to ti .uistcml the nitiial worlil, to found an 
ideal uorlil, Hiich a uiirld a-i Houhl oxwt if nil rcalitj urtre 
till prwliut of till tgo hilt tliiK HtniiDg remaina eii- 
LiiiiilMnd with liiiitiide. tnrtiv Kciiite of tlio ego itself 
III its ri.fi.nnfe t*i olijiits (iihiLh olijLfts are finite), and 
paitly licciiii"* tin iiitf lligtiice (the coiisiious affirming 
mill 1 1 ali/iiig Ilf itii* If ai ilsi If on the part of the ego), re- 
II1.UI11 pi,r|ii.tiiallv I oiiilitioiicil hy m oiiiNisiug non-ego 
lli.it I links Its iitiiiii It IS our duty at once, and on 
iiiipiissiliilit> til etriM to icuh tin iiiliiiiU‘ Neverthe- 
li HI just tins stiiMiig iiuitiiil to tins iiii|H> 8 xibility is the 
sUimp of fiiti ill stilly for etfiriiity 

till] thus then (si I uhte hiiiiir up the results of the 

II isH.MM/iif//s/i/in), the intire nature of finite rational 

III nigs IS isiiiipreheiiilisl and ixliaiistLsl An original idea 
Ilf iinr alisiiinti liciiig , elTort towards rehection on onr- 
siliiH III .uiiinUiicc uith this idea, limitation not of 
this iirort, hut ol oni nitnil definite existence (wliidi is 
fiiilv II ili/iil liy tins liinitatiini), throngh an opiiosing 
priiuiph, i non ego, or in general through niir own fim- 
tiiile , (.oiisi iniisiKSH of Mdf and ui particular of imr pmc- 
til'll I ITiirt, ileturniiiutioii of oiir intelligence, acionliiigly, 
mil thniiigli It of oiir .ictiuns , enkirgement of our limits 
pnign HHiM l\ tifl iHjiniluin 

(i ) Pifhli x PmcUciit Phlotophy — Fichte applies the 
priiKiplis wliiih he has i|pvelo|ml in hu Wixiini»clu{fl» 
iilirr to proLtunl life, imd {larticiiliirly to his theory 
of rights anil duties With methodic ngour hen-, too^ ho 
seeks to deiluce .til, w itlioiit accepting from experience (as 
mere fact so foiiiid) anything nnjnovcd Thus, lu these 
]ir u'tieal interests, even n plurality of (lersons is not pre 
suppiiseil, lint tirst of all deduced , nay that man is pus- 
sesseil of .i liiKly is dedneod- -not cert.ainly stnngently 

Till lliiiini of rii/ht nr rii/hU (natural lawk Fichte 
foiinils on the iintioii of the individiiol He first deduces 
the iiiitiiiii Ilf right ns follows. A finite rational being 
■ aiiiiot n-ali/e liiiiiself without nsbnhing to himself a free- 
dom of action Ilut this ascription involves the existence 
of an external world of sense, for a rational being cannot 
aHcribo .actiiiii to hiiiiself withont implying tlic existence 
of an objei t to wliieli this action is to be ihreitcd More 
p irtii iil.irli still, this fn'< doni of .aetinii in a r.itional being 
pri siipposi s other r.itiuuol beings, for withiiut them he 
AToiilil be iiiKoiisi ions of It t\o ba\p thus a plurohty of 
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Ireo iiidivi«tuals, p.kIi iiosspwiiijj a spluMi; of fn-o ai fioii 
This co-cxistcni'p of free indiMtl'ials is iinpoBsililo witlunit 
a relatiou of light (Law) Rrtaining culi liis oaiii spliLre 
with freedom, lint with limitation of liimsi-If, thi'> n'log. 
nisc each other as free and rational heiiigs This relation 
of a reciprocity iii mtelhgence and freedom lietn cell r i- 
tional heings — aecording to whuh eaih limits his Ireedoni 
hy leaving possible the freedom of the iitheiai, on i nndi- 
tiiin that these othera similarly limit themselies inn. turn 
— IS a Tflation of nqhl (natural Ian ) The first pniitiplo 
hete then nins thus Limit aoni freedom h> the notion 
of that of all the other rational heiiigs (persons) with 
whom you may conn into connexion After investiga- 
tion of the applicability of this piineiple and consequent 
deduction of the corporeal jiait nr antlinipnlogical side of 
man, Fichte pnyceds to the 8|iecinl thtori/of riqlit (jnris- 
priiHr|pce) It falls into three parts (1) Itights which 
ikpeiid on the mere notion of jiersonality, am j/riiiiitu t 
rujht* Primitive right is the absoliite right of the pi r- 
son to be only a cause in the wnrhl of sense, and no mere 
means. This gives (r< ) the right of personal fii‘edum, 
and (l> ) the right of property But still ei ery ndation 
of iiarticular persons is conditioned hy the recipmeal re- 
cognition of these Faeh has to limit the ipiantiim of 
his freedom in behoof of that of the list , .iiid only so 
far as another icspeets my fri'ednni, hue I to respect 
his III order to assure the right of the pci sun, then, 
there must be assumed a mecbamcal fnn e for appliu.itioii 
to the case in w hich the other docs not ri'B}S'(,t iiiy ]iriini- 
ti\e rights, .mdthisis (2) then!;/i(o/i.'»rrton Cocreive 
or pen.il laws demand that the volition of every niijnst 
eiiil shall lie followed by its own contrary, that every 
nnjiist will sliall be aiinihilat<»l, and right restored in its 
iiitcgiity For the cstahlishmcnt of such peiml law, .mil 
*iich iiilivcrsal coercive authority, the free iiidiMiliials 
mast enter into a mutual contract. But such i.oiilrai.t is 
on’y possible in a cnmmonw "al Natural law, thui, the 
relation of right (jiistiec) between in.an and man presnp- 
(loses (.S ) /mlitical nqhts namely [a ) a free Loiitrait on 
the part of the political niiits os a niiitiial gii ir.intrc of 
rights , {h ) positive law s, a political legislature-, thriiiigh 
which the common will of nil hi-coines law , (e ) an execu- 
tive power, a pohtic.il authority which realizes the com- 
mon will, and in whieh, thorefore, the private and th* 
general will .are synthetically uoittd FichU’s cone hid 

T 
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iii^j itHiiIt Im It IS tills iiii till* one Side there is the Stnte 
III reason (jiliilosnliliical jiinsimiilonee), on tlii’ other, the 
State IS It aetinll> es'sts jiinstie and itolitieal 

{iniitiiilis) But there anseti thus tlie iirohlem, to make 
the SI tinl State more and more asli qiiato to the rational 
State Tlic stieiis e iv lath tontemplatos this approxima- 
tion IS /lo/i/irs Complete icy to the idea is not to 
he expected mi the part of Atiy attiial State Kvery poli- 
liial coiiBtitiition IS legitimate, presided only it rendira 
imt inipiismhli the progress to .i Letter Wholly illegi 
tiiii ite IS Hilly thateiinatitsition which vsoiild maintain all 
as It noil IS 

Till ahsoliite (goof the WinMtiitchttfUlihre anndera in 
the Jhihlulihii (tiieory of lights) into an iiinmtc iiiiniher 
of persona to rviitore unity la tlie problem of the SiUrn- 
liliTi (theory of duties) liiglits and jporala are casen- 
tiilly dilferent Itight (justice) la the oxtcmal n^imasity 
to dll Bona thing or to omit something in onicr not to 
infiini’i the liberty of fltbera* the internal necessity 
III dll oi to omit aniiielhing quite indc|H>iidentIy' of 
external motises coustitutes morality And aa the 
Hynti III of rights arose from the conflict of tho tendency 
to fses'doiit 111 one subject with the tciidcney to freedom 
III niiothi r Hiibjiit, so the syateiii of duties arises similarly 
(Mill a coiiflii 1 , not howcierfrom any external conflict, 
blit, on the loiitniry, from an internal conflict of different 
iiuitivva 111 one and Ibc same jierBon (I ) Kvery rational 
liiiiig strives to iinlependeiuy, to freedom for tlie sake of 
fret diiiii This is the fundamental and puro spring of 
action, and it supplies at once the formal jinnciplo ol 
iiuiralB, the iiniicijile of nlisnhitu autonomy, of abmlute 
iiiikjii'iideiiei of all that is external to tho ego But ( 2 .) 
as n rational ticiiig in actual existence is emjiincal and 
finite, as by force of nature he assumes his own self as a 
I’orpnreal being to uliicli a non-ego opjMwes itShlf, there 
duclls in him lieside the pure spring another and cmpin- 
cal Bjiriiig, the iiistinitof self-preservation, tlie instinct of 
nature, tlie aim of u Inch is not freedom but enjoyment. 
Thin instinct of nature su)<jihes the matcnal, cndRmoms- 
tic principle of a stniing for enjnymeut for the sake of 
eiijuy mi nt. These sjiriiigs serin mutually contradictory , 
but from a tr.insceiidriit.al jBiint of new they are one .and 
the 8 am<> |•rllllltl\<■ spnng of hiimsn action For even the 
instiiiet of self preseri atioii is an em,anation of the ten- 
ileiiiy of the ego touaisU action, and it cannot be de- 
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dtruycd deatniLtiuii nf tiu* iimtinvt o{ n.itiirv nniilil lir 
followvd by tbe dcctriutum of n.11 definite ettnit, of all 
ccinsciuiis OLtioii The tno {niiicijilca are to lio muted, 
then, but in aiicli a manner that the niitiir-il sliiU be sub 
ordin-iteil to the pure principle Tins union c,in only 
occur in an act which in matter looks (in obeiliciii.c to the 
natural principle) to the acrid of sense , but in iiltimitc 
end (obej ing the pure piiiiciplc) to an eutiru iiiiiiKi|ia- 
tioii from the world of sense Neither mere negative 
withdrawal from the world of objects, in onler to be a 
jiuro self siibsistent ego, noi yet mere striving to ciiju\ 
iiient IS the probloui, lint a jiositive action on the woi Id 
of sense so that the ego shall always bcronic freer, lU 
(luwer over the non-ego greater, and the siipreuivy of 
reason over nature more and moic realized This striv ing 
to act free in onjer always to liccouie more free, is, in its 
combination of the jiiirc .and the natural principle, tin 
moral or practical motive The end of moral artnui 
IS placed in inlinitiide, however, it can never be rent lied, 
fur the ego can never possibly become wholly iiide)iciidi iit 
of any linutation, so long os it is destined to remain lo 
intelligcnco, a self conscious ego The ii.iturc of the nim,il 
act IB conseipicntly to be deiined tlius All action iimst 
consist of n scries of nets, tn coutiiiumg wliieli the igo 
may be able to regard itself ,I8 .always aiiiiniacliiiig lo 
absolute independency Kveiy act must be a term iii 
this senes , no act is iiidiflercut , tn In always cngageil 
in an act tliat lies in tins series, tins is our moral vnea- 
tion The principle of morab therefui'C is. Fulfil con 
tmuslly your vocation I It belongs, m a formal, sub 
jcctiTo reference, to moral action, tji.at it le an iiitelligeiit, 
free action, on action in accordance wiUi uleae in all tli it 
yon do, bo free, in order to lic'come free Wo ought hliiidly 
to follow neither the pure northo natural spring Wo ought 
to act oiity in the clear conviction of our vocation nr duty 
Wi must do our iliity only for the sake of duty The 
blind imjnilaea of uncorrupted instinct, sympatliy, com 
passion, benevolence, eta, do indeed, in consequence of 
the onginal identity of the natural and the {Hire pniuaple, 
alliance tl o saiiii. iiilerebts as the latter lint as ii.atiir.il 
iiiijiiilses they .are nut mural , the inoial mntive isisscsscs 
causality as if it jiossessed none, for it says, lie free ' 
Duly tlirougli free action aei nnliiig to the notion of Ins 
.absolute voi ition is a rational bt ing absolutely self dc- 
{lendent , orilj .action on duty is such a manifestation of 
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n punh ratiiiiial licing Tlic fornul condition of thu 
morality of our aits, tbercforc, is, Act aluriys up to the 
lonvii linn nf \iiui duly , nr. Art acconling to your con- 
Hiiciiii' The alisnliilrcritiiion aif tliu inrrectness of our 
iniiviitiou IS a fiiliiin nf truth and assurance This m- 
stimtiic fellin'; ne\cr dccri\es for it only exists whrn 
till ■<• IS p< rfiM I )i inniiny nf the rnipirical with the pure, 
nri,;iinl van Kirlitr now dr\«Iu|i 8 his system of special 
diitn s, u liitli, liowcM'r, ue shall here omit 
Tlir n Iii;iiiu 8 n|iiiii<inH of Fichto are contained m the 
.difiM niriitionid issisy, Ou the oround our Beltrf m 
n Ihiiii' (Inirriinifiif of the IForW, as well as in his writ- 
ton ill Fi nies will'll follnucil The moral order of the 
iiniversi, says Ficiite, is that Divinity which wo assume 
li\ ri,;lit .ail inn this diiine clement becomes alive and 
uliiil III us Only under pn supposition of it, presnp- 
|insitiiin, til it IS, nf the mor,d end being capable pf Tc,ali- 
/atiiin III tlic world of sensr by niL,ans of a higher order, 
IS each of our ii ts perfnrmnl Faith in such order is the 
I niu|ili to and iirrfi 1 1 faith , for this moral order, actually 
ii)«<rntnc in life, is itself God wo neither require any 
ntlii r god, nor lan wo rnmprohend any other Wo pos 
si'ss no ground of reason for going beyond this moral 
Older of the universe, and assuming, ou the pnnciplc of 
louilnding from the dirivativv to the primitive, that 
tliere IS also ,1 |i,irtieul,ar Wing who is the cause of it. Is 
tills onli r, till 11, at dl contingent in its nature* It is 
tile .atiHiiliite lirxl of .all objis-tive knowledge Dut cien 
granting vi'iii euiiclusinn what properly have joii as- 
suincd III It ’ Tills being is to bo supjioscil different from 
a ou and the world, it is to Is- supposed to act in the latter 
in obedience to ideas , it is to be siipposoil consequently 
capable of idcis, |iassessed of iiersouahty, of cunscioiis- 
ness * What then do you call personality, consciousness * 
Witiioiit doubt that wliuh sou have found lit yourself, 
w Inch you have know n onl v in expenonco of younelf, 
anil w Inch you have nanii il only from expenenoo of your- 
self Hut that It IS alMoliitely impossible for you to 
think this being without limitation and finitude^ the 
slightest attention to the construction of the notion will 
readily show you H\ the mere attribution of the prcili- 
e.ite 3 oil enni ert it into w hat is Unite, into a being that 
IS the fellow of y our ell , aud y on have not, as you in- 
tended, thought Gml, but only multiplied your own self 
m tliuught J he iiotiou of God ,as a jiartioular substance 
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a controilirtiiiy and iininMaibl; Gml veritably exufai 
ODly in tbo form of n mnrnt order of the universe AU 
belief in any divine element that uividves mora than this 
notion IS to me a horror, and utterly unworthy of a 
rational being Morality and religion are here, as with 
Kant, naturally one ■ both are a grasping to the super- 
sensiial, the one by action, tlie other by belief This 
' religion of a happy right doing * wo iinil further dovo- 
lopol by Fichte in Ins written defences agninst the acen- 
sation of atheism He e\en maintains in these that 
nothing hut the pnncipKs of the new philosophy le c.ip- 
alile of reibiring 1 1 men their lost sense of religion, anil 
Ilf revealing the tnio nature of tlie teaehinge of Christ 
This hs oiidcavonrs to dt inonatritc jiarticiilarly m Ins 
Apptal to the pnhlie, uhire he a-ivs To iiiHuer the 
questiona. What is good ’ What is true * this is the aim 
of my pliilosopliical syatein Tli.it synhuii maintains 
tint of all that there is something absolutely true and 
good, there is something that to the (na- (light of 
thought IB restrictive .mil aiithiint itive V \ on o tint 
may not die priiLl.ainis to man th.at something is Ins diit}, 
which do he miu-t, and for no other reason This pnn 
riple in our nature opens to ns an entire iieu uorlil , wo 
receive from it a higher Lai^tcnce, whiih, iniupictely 
indeiieudviit of nature, has its Coimihttioiis u holly and 
Solely in ourselves. This .alisotuto self suflii-iciicy of 
naiwin, this pirfect eni.iiKi|>.it»m from ih is’inlciny, 1 
will name it bicssoiliiess \a the single hut ilifillilli 
means of blcsscilnesa, coiisi lenco points nut perforiiuini e 
of my duty An imniosalik conviction is laid within 
me, therefore, that there exists a Liw, .an esbablislied 
onlcr which rendem blessedness n iiccsiasary result of tbo 
pure moral cli.ar.actcr That the man, who would main- 
tain the ihguity of his naason, must estahlish biiiiself on 
faith lu this onler of a moral nnirerse, must i eganl e.ai li 
of Ins duties as a pros laion of that iinicr, iiinst i oiisiiler 
all thi ir results as good, ab lileased, and joyfully snlimit to 
It,— this, absolutely neccss.iiy, istheessenie of ndigioii 
Create within yini the >puit of <lnty, and you will know 
God, and, whilst yo i ap,ii.ar to otbtrs .is in the uiirhlu|s 
sense, you will, in your own self know joursi" 
even here lielow, alreadv ir the ' ' ’ 
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All that FiLlite lin i mitribiiUil of importance to specu- 
lative philnsopliy H contamMl in tin* system which has 
been just eniisiilcrul After ijiiittiiig .Inn, lion ever, this 
system imilirni nt a graihiil mmliflcatiun in consequence 
Ilf Rcvirni inlliiinLi's ft n.TS natiirilly chfliciilt to pre- 
Hi-rvi* so iin(Miii|irotiiiRing an nlealism as that of thu IKu- 
miuihiiflislihri , again the intercurreiit natnrc-philosophy 
of III lliiig ri iiniiii il not niUioiit clFuct on Viclito's own 
riioili of tliniiglit, although he di iiicil this, and fell into a 
liittiT ilispiite mill Schilling in regard to it , and lastly, 
liH iirii.atc, not qi .tu (.wy, external Lircuinstances, may 
hiM* tt'iuhil to iiinilify his gi‘neral views of the world 
I ii.hte's nritings of this second isinnil^arc for tho most 
pirt of a popiilai n.iturey and calculated for n ^nerol 
nuiln ncc They hear all of them the stamp of his keen 
s|iirit and of Ins lofty manly moral n.atiire They want, 
liowiM r, tiui originality and tho scientific ngour of his 

I irlitr nritiiigs Kven those among them which are 
miiii pirticulaily aeientide, satisfy not the demands for 
geiiitii eniistriii tinn and philosophical method, made 
larlii r liy rulite liinisi If with so much earnestness both 
on hiniM'lf and otliirs Ills te.aching now, indeed, has 
so inui II tho .a]i|K*.iraiice of a loosely connected intertex- 
tiirc Ilf old Hiiliji'i tun idealistic views, and of newob- 
jiatuo nil ilnlii ones, that Si helling was justified in 
chai II It ii/iiig it as the most thomiigh syncretism and 

I I lei ticisiii The distiiutioii of his new jinsitioii, namely, 
w, that with jioiiibi of rcsimblani i t^j Nco-PlaWism in 
It — lie attempts to taaiisfnrm Ins siihjoctu c idealism into 
iilijeitiie iiaiitliei'iiii, or tho ego of Ins earlier {ihilosojihy 
into the ahsnliiti , into the notion of (>od God, the idea 
Ilf wliiim III li.id fniiiiiily placed only at the end of Ins 
system III the ii{iiiMiia] shjjHi of a moral order of the 
iniivctne, Iiicanic now tho alisoliitc heginiiiiig and the 
iiiiglc element of Ins jihiKeinjihy Tins philosophy took 
on in tins iiiniiner, then, quite another colour Keligious 
gentleness assinncd the jdace now of moral seventy j in- 
stead of the ego and duty, life and love hecame the pnn- 
I ipics of Ins ]ihiIoBO|ihy , in room of the keen dialectic of 
the IKuwnisrAii/l.fi/iii ipredilei tnni for mystical and figii- 
ratuc inmles of expression manifisted itsi>lf Esiieiiallv 
chai-ietenstie of tins second {leriisl is the leaning to re 
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ligion ■‘iiid til UhiMti iiiitj, ohiollv m the work, (Juulana 
lo a Blented £i/h Fichte mAiiiUiiie here tliit hu now 
ductnne u the duitrme of Christianity, anil putiiidiily 
of the Gospel of John Thu Gospel nchtu iiisistod on 
regonling at that time as the only geiiiiiiic aiithonti on 
Cbrulianity, because the uthci apostles, remaining lull 
Jews, had loft standing the fundamental oitoi of Jewry, 
its doctniio of a ereatioii in time Fitlitu attnhuted 
special woitli to the first ]>nrt of the prologue of John 
in it the iroatiuii of the woild out of nothing is refuted, 
and the ti 111* Lonceptioii oi a revelation cipi.illy eternal 
with God, ami nccissanly gi\cn with Ins being, eiiiiii- 
cute-d, Wliat, on the other liand, is said in tlio prolugiiu 
of the incarnation of the laigos m tbo person of Cliiist, 
possesses fur Fichte only an historii.il import Thu ab- 
solute .and etcnially Iriio ixisitioii is, tli.it, at all times 
aud lu every oul w ithout exception, w ho \ it.illy iwrueit ls 
bu unity with God, and who really and iii deed iluvotus 
hu entire individual life to the di\ me lifu w ilhiii liiiii - 
111 him the uturnal wonl, quite lu the saniu iii.iiim r .u in 
.leans ('linst, heioiucs Ucsli aud ruLuiies a pirsoiially 
sensiKiiis and human form. Thu eiitiru toiiimiimty of 
the faithful, the lint bum as well .u the l.iUr biiin, 
i<Nduai.c 111 the one cuiiiiuoii \ital souixo of .ill, the GihI 
hcaiL Aud so, thru, I hiistianity, its cud .attained, euin 
cidos once iiioru with alisolutu tnith, iiid pioLl.iinu 
tli.it all loqiiire to come into unity with God So long 
us a man wants to beuiiuc xomcthiiig foi liiiiiself, God 
comes not into him, for no man can beionio Uixl So 
soon, howeivr, nshuaiiiiiilaliiiiiself iHifcLtly, eoinplutely, 
and to the last root, theie reui.iiiis but God done, aud 
lie IS All in All M.ui L.iunot imikt for hinisi If a God , 
nevertheless liiinsilf, as tlic iiLgatioii |iro|iii, hu laii 
aiiiiiil, and thin hu is uii igud in God 

'llic p'sult of Ills .idv.iiiiid pliilosDpliiriiig, biilitc sinus 
uis briefly ami clearly, in tliu following verses, wliiili ua 
take from two of Ins postliiiinons soiiiiits — 

' 111 ' iiii'lylii!,’ One 
Ltvttii an iliuu liv'at, aud aeis in all tlmu Kiu'Ht, 

Nunght IS but ood , and Cud Ik iiiiiight but hfo 
Quite cli ir thp vul le ralsr^d IVuni Hu n mil in 1 
11a self b I dio, thins this flLKtnii libln » 

And li neefurth God will lite iit all Iby atrlfe. 

CoMidtr wlut iiurvUn tins elrire beluw . 

Ihen will the veil ih vUl lie vialble. 

And oil ivvtaUsl ibfiu It i elestlaJ life.* 
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XLil llfrhart 

A I'KCJU III A U, lu iiiuiy itHix-tta ittiniablei continuar 
tiiin Ilf lliii {iliiIiM<>iili> of Kant u.is atteuiiitiMi by 
Jiihintii ttHtlfii-k Ihiiutrl (b 177o at Oltlenburgf 1805a 
I’nifiHHor of I'liibiiuiihy at (luttini;i >i , 1808, Kant’s sno- 
( uiioi .it Kiiiii>;sbti>; , 1 8 1.1, rtcallcil to (ibttingen, where, 
1841, III iliul) TIiv iihibianpliy of llcrbart ilistinguialica 
ibii If fitiiii iiioMt of the otliir Hyatenis in this way, that it 
Hi-bi not ii|i an iili i of rc.'iMon as its priiiuiilc, but, hke 
till K.inliin, IiiuIm itH pnibkm in a critical iuiL8ti|^tion 
mil I iMisIriii lion of subjective cxjicneiice It, too, is 
I rititisiii, lint u itli rLSiilts that are at once jieculiar, and 
.iltiiouthiT iliffi lent fniiii the Kantian For this reason, 
from its viry |iriiiLi]ih, it occiipiis. in the history of 
|ihiliisii|ih>, .111 isolatuil |Kiuition .iliimsf .ill the c.irlicr 
M\ .lU iim, iiisti ul of i|i)ieanii" os iiioiiii iita of the oiils true 
|iliilumi|ih\, 111 to it miotiki a It is ii.irtaiil.arly tharac- 
ti risln III it th it it IH I iiiiiieiitly hostile to the piwt- 
K mil III |iliil<isii|ihv of (Strinaiiy, i>sjietijlly to Subdbllg’i 
|iliiloso|ili> of iiiliiro, in iiiliii.li it i.in see only .i ilelnsioii 
mil i ciibuib of the brain In ioni|iarisun with the 
|ihilosii|ihy of SiliLlliiig, iinlucil, it would natlar ihrlaru 
its iKri I'ini lit n ith tlif ]ibiIoau|i]iy of llfgrl, .although the 
I illi r is its pul ir n|i|iositi' Wo gnu i linid uxpoRitiun 
of Its K.ii1ing iiK IS 

(I) 7Vii /iiHtiilitImH nml ntnrlniij tmiil of iihilompliy 
IS, to Ilirbait, tin- coiiiiiion mow of things, knowledge 
giinnl bj the iiictliod of ixpcneiac A pliilosiiphii!.al 
system is iiotliiiig iiiun. than an experniicntal stlivuie, by 
iiiiMiis of nhiili some piitaiilu thinker attempts to 
ansiier iiitaiii i|iastions which he h.as put to biiiiacll 
Miervi|iiistniii tint is to bepiopused in pliil0HO|iliy iiiiiat 
consider w holly .mil sol, 1> the giien faits uis rather 
must owe to tin in its Miamsitioii , for the sole haaal Held 
of lai-tiint} fill III III, IS ixpiiiiiiLi .iloiii With U is 
liny bigiimiiu' 111 philosophy to be mule Thought 
must siihniit to tin notions «f esjiiiieiue they shill 
hail it not it llniii Tbiis, then, espiriiiici. is wholly 
and sillily the nbjiit .liul tiniuilatluii of plnlosopby , 
whit IS no giMii fiiit, tint iianiiot bo an object of 
tlioiii'iit , .iinl it IS iiii|K< sible to realize any knowledge 
III 1 \n..s of tin bunts of ix|Mnenie 

lil 'I lie tuts of exianeiiee are lertainly the basis of 
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philu«u}ihy , bnt, aa simply rciuly fonnil, they ari> still 
without it. The question occurs, W hit is the tint f,u.t, 
the beginnin); of philosoiihy * Thought has first to fnc 
itself from experience, to make dear to itself the diUi 
culties of the investigation The beiunninq of phtlonophii, 
where thought riiscs itself above the element that is 
simply given, u therefore delilivrntii e ilonht, or scrimi. 
There is a loner and a liii^er sccptiLisni. The lower 
doubts only that things arc so constituted .is they .ipjHMr 
to us , the higher transuuuds thu goii'^ral pheiioiiieii il 
form, and asks whether there ho .111} thing at all existent 
there It doubts, fur example, thu snucessiuii uf time . 
it asks. III rogani to design in natural objects, whetlnr it 
belongs to ^em, or is simtily thought .is in them, eti 
And thus we gradually .ittain to .111 expn'Ssioii of the pio- 
blems which^coustitute the interest of metaphj sus Thu 
result uf sceptimsm is thus not iii‘gative, hut piiHitiM 
Uoubf IS iiothiiig but the thmk'iig of the notions of 1 \ 
penance, and these .ire the hiirthcii of |ihiloso|ilii 
SucptiLism by nie.ins of tins retleLtiuii cn ihli s us to pi r 
ceil e th.it the notions of cx|H*iicuce, though refiisiit to 
agiieii faitiiin, do not pussiss, neierlhelens, in iiiipoit 
that IS thiiikabU, that is free from Iogir.il ilismilitips 
(il) Mcta|ihyHi( s, to Ilcrhirt, is thi. siieiui of whit 
II intelligible in cxpoiicnce Thus f.ir, niiiuly, we hue 
reached iierreplnm of two tliiths (hi the 0110 side it h 
seen that the sole basis of pbilosojih} is < iiierience, ami 
on the other tbit b<v|ism has shikuii thu crnUInhty of 
exjieriencc First uf ,dl, then, this scepsiH must Is. uiii- 
verted into a precise knowledge of the iiiet.ilih> su al pm 
bluins Notions an> olitnidcd on us by e\|>eriuiicc wlin h 
arc incogitable , th.it is to say, they are thought inileul 
by our unlinary uiidurstaiidiiig, hut tins thought is oiilj 
a confused and ohsciirc thought, that docs nut distiiigiiisli 
and cuiu{i.ire the contradictory attributes (/lofrr, logic il 
signilicatus) Skilled thought on thu coiiti iij, lugicil 
analysis, finds 111 the notiuus of experience (tiiiiu, Hp,i(i, 
origination, motion, etc), cuutrailictiona, conti.iilictor>, 
mutually negitiiig ch.iractcrii (nofre) Wliit iru wu to 
do thcni These notions c.u>nut bo rejected, for tliey .ire 
given to us, and we c.tn only hold hy what is given , 
neither (.in they he aceepted, for they ara iiii ogitibli, 
logically impraetii ihlc The only iiicMsiirc tint is left 
tts IS -to traiisfoim them Trane/oTmutum nf Ihmoliime 
tf fxperirner, the eliiiiiiiation of their contrail letioiis is 
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tliL special 11 1 ii* speculation Thus it is sccims that 
has hroii^ht forward tlio more special problems, and it is 
the resolution of the contra>1u tions of these that is the 
hiisiiicas of initaphysics. The moat important of these 
prohleiiis an* those of inherence, mutiition, and the ego 
'Lhen'lation bctnicn llerbart and He^ is here par- 
ticular!} iMflent. ^\s n'gnrds the contradictory nature 
of the catigoriiS anil notions of experience both are 
son 111 Hut 111 the III xt step they scjiarata; Inherent 

I iiiitr.iilii.lioii, si\s Ibocl, IS the very nature of these 
notions, IS Ilf .ill things in fjcni ral becoming, for example, 
IS issiiiliill} unit} of being and non-being, etc That, 

II joins III rliirt, is iiiipossililo so long as the principle of 
loiiti iilii tiiiii still n tuns its authority That the notions 
of ixporii net present contradictions, that is no fault of 
tl.i' iihjiitiM* world, hut of subjective jieTceiition, which 
iiiiist n.ilitss its eiruncoiis construction fiy a tmntforma- 
tioii of tlivsf niitions and an elimination of their ebntra- 
ilntioiis llerhart accuses the philosophy of Hegel of 

I iii|nricisiii in tint it iii-epts from cxjierience these con- 
tr ulii till y luitiiins iinaltereil , and, notwithstanding dis- 
iiriiiiiiiit of thru coiitmihctnry nature, i-eganls tiicm, 
lust hcciiusi they arc cmpincally given, •as jiistiCed, and 
Ill'll, on tliiir account, transforms the science of logic 
Itself Hegel and llirliart are related ns IlerocIitiiB and 
I'.iiiiieiiidcs (VI .and Vll) 

( I ) From this point Ilcriiart proceeds in the following 

III mill r to his 'jiofs* The discovery, ho says, of cou- 
triilii tions III all oiir notions of cxperieiiic has that in it 
to li ul to ahsolnte scuptu ism, to despair of truth But it 
IS I \ iileiit at once th.at if the existence of any Ixisis of rca- 
ht} IS to be ill iiusl, .appear.uice also (sensation, percejitinii, 
tlionght) IS sapjicii an 1 iiiiiicd But that being luailinis- 
mlilc, nc must grant tins projiOBitiuu so much appear- 
aiii e, so mill h jiniof of reality To oxpcriciice .is^ivcn xi e 

II itaiiily i.iimot .isrnlic iny true, any ahsolntily existent 
n.ilitv , it IS not iiidc|iuiident jicr w, it is in, or tliroiigli, 
or liv oroivsioii of, .motlicr Tnir heimj (reality) is an a1^- 
liite heing, that, as sin li, excludes all relativity, all depen- 
ili III) , it IS iiftso/iifi' jiiwdion, which wc, fnrour part, have 
not III jiroiliice, hut recognise So far is tins position is 

III III' siiii|inseil to iinjily a something, reality bclungsto it 
Whit veril iblv is, thenforc^ is .ilu.ays a ijuale, a some- 
thin.' wliiih IS ii'ganli'd as real In order, now, that tins 
Ci'ii miv loriLspiuiil to till' loiiiIitioiiR which ire iiiipllvd 
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in till' iintioii of tho .ilnu'liite (lositiini, its irlml iiiiHt he 
thought, (u ) ai absolutely ]H> 8 tti\e or alhrmitne, t 1 i.it is 
t0 8 .ay, as without negation or limit-atiuii, uliiili iimiM 
cauiLltheabsoIiitiiiess, ( 6 ) asahsuhitil^ simple, oi .-lauot 
a plurality anil not subjected to inner antithLSes , (c ] as 
insnsceptiblo of any (jiianiitatiae detcmiiiiatioiis, that is 
to say, not as .i i/uiuitiim, (Iiiiaible, exUndiil iii tiino and 
space, nor yet as a confiiiiiinu. It is .ilways tnW kept in 
view, ton, th,at this alisnliitc reality is iiotnieiil> a le.ility 
thought, but line tlut is self-subsisteiit, silf de|icndi nt, 
and thun.f>irc only lor the laimjin'ion of thought Tlie 
notion of this te.ality constitutes the entire luiiuil.itinii of 
tho metaphysics of TTcrbart One ixaiiiple of thia Tho 
first pnihlemto beresoUedha inetaxdiysugiMthepnddein 
of iiiheroucc — tho thing and its qiinlities, K\iiyolijist 
of perception gppeani to the senses ,as a Liiiiiplev of seve- 
ral qualities. But all these f|U.ilities ire nlitive \Vc 
s.ay, sound, for uxam]ili., istheijiiality of a body V Insly 
sounds — hilt not without an , whit now is this ipiality 
in airless s]>aee* Alxuly is heavy, hut only on theeiilh 
ft IS loloured, hut not without light , lio'i then about 
this quality m the dark ! ('lurahty of ipialities, again, 
IS iiMAicipvtilde with the muly of the olijeit (f wu ask, 
what IB this thing, tho answer is^ the hiiiii of its ipiahtieH 
It 18 soft, white, simomna, heavy, but the iiueslioii w.is 
of a one, not of a many Thu answer U Its w hat it li is, 
nut w h,at it is Thi < atalnguc of ijiuditii s, iiioi eo\ i r, is 
olw ay s iiicnmpkte Tlie what of a thing, tin luton , i .in 
consist neither in tlia sea eral «|uaUtii.s, nor in tin ii uiiii 
Innatinii The only answer that reni.iins is a thing is 
tli.it niiknowii a*, whose /mui/ma is npiusiiitcd by tin 
jKMilioiM iiiiplied in the variuus ipnililics , in shoit, it is 
siibstiiiiLC For if wu .ihstnict rroiu the i|nalitiis of a 
thing 111 order to suu wliat the thing quite in its nw ii self 
18, WL hiul luithing left at last, and wu xsTiiiac tint it 
was only the loiiiplix of qiialitifs, only their i oiiiliiii t- 
tioii into a whole, that weie 'iidisl as the jiartn iil.ii tiling 
lint inasimiih as iiiry apiiLiranci points to a piitii iil.ir 
reality, mil wu iiinst .issiiiiie, eoiisiijin ntly, .is ni.iiiy 
ivalitiLS IS then nn ■ijqiL.ai.iiiLt.s, the ohviiius i oiiihisioii 
IS that WL h.iaG to regaisl the basis of reality that iiinlir 
Ucs a thing and its qualitios, as a coiiiph x of re ditii s, i 
Lomplcx of in iii, siiii] k snlisfainces nr iiinnads, of w IiilIi 
nionails the ipiality hisuks is difTiniit iii tin diffi r iit 
(monads) The grouping of thtso moiiaihi ripeattd in 
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ixiiLniuii. IS LiiiiiiiitcrL(l lij tn ad.i thiiig Let us briefly 
uuiiHiiler now wh it iiiotliticatioii tins cnnccptioii of posi- 
tion (reality) liiUiIs on tUc main mitapliysical notions. 
Ihi notion of luusality, in the first place, fur example, is 
cvnluiUy no Ion;'! r abli touiiinttin its usual form In 
its itioanl. 111 jiiiiiii of fact, no imtiivu at most the suc- 
cc*unon 111 tiiin, lint not the iicu ss iry loiincxion of the 
caiisi with till' I Ifi ct. 'i'lie cause itsi If can neither be 
triiiMi I mb lit, nor iiiinianiiit , for, in the first case, real 
aetioiis of one r< .il ii|niii.inothLr 11 il eoiitiailict the notion 
of alisoliite ri ility, mil, 111 the other ease, substance 
woiilil iei(iiiri to lie tlioii)>ht .is one with its qualities, 
wliieli i onti iilii ts lilt t mil lusions relative to a thiuf> anil 
Its qii.ilitiis .Vs Iil.li • III the reason why particular 
iiitnns irv foiiiiil tojii till r Im expectcil from the notion 
of Mil re il, fill the rc.il is alnolntely iiiial^ r.i 1 le Cans 
aliLy it H iiii|iiissililu to ixpKin otliprivise, then, than by 
iHiiieeiv 111); till in iiiy reals (which iinilerlie the qiialibieB) 
to III! in I i|ii il iiiinibi r ot 1 iiises of in cqn.1l number of 
appeal inei's, e leli inile|SMiilintly With canaility the 
priililein of eh iiii;e 1 olii n s As, how i>\ or, there exists to 
III rb irt no inner eh iiifp), no self iletei iliin ition, no bccom- 
III); or life, -ts tlio iiiiiuails an* ami leinam iinthaii/^c- 
alile III tlieinsvlMs, they ilo not mni’ iIitTen-nt III quality, 
they ciri iliiren iit the one from the ntlii r, from the first, 
mil e,ieli of tin. in presvri e>s its ow n quality without altera 
lion \ siiliitiiiii liii itie pnililein of ehanee, then, can 
only lie siiii,;lil in 1 theory of the ihslnihinces ami self- 
preserviilioiis of the iiniiiaifs lint if ill that can he 
imIIisI, not nil n ly apieirviit, but .letiial eli.an)p!, in the 
niiMiails IS to he mhii 1 ■! to ' self prrseri itioii,’ .is the last 
);liinnu r of ai lion iinl lifi, the iiueslioii still is, how will 
yiiiiexplun illeut the ap|HMraiiee of e Inline’ For ,111 
answer it is iinissiry toleirc rasionrse to two expedients, 
lii-st, til it lit I iinlineent as|HM 's, anil, secniiil, tbilt of in 
ti Ilietii il spiee I In unit indent isjieits, a conception 
hiirrowvil fimii in itheniatn s, iiiiport, ami in reference to 
the s|ii ei,il piiihleiii tli it the same notion ni,ay, without 
the leist .liter it inn in itself t.ikc on in rvl.itiuu to othsrs 
a \ iri> ty of 1 aims , thus the saiin str.ai{;lit line may he 
reeanleil .as minis nr os tan)p>nt, the same note os id 
li.iriiioiiy or nut in Iiariiiony Ky liel)) of this coiieeptioii, 
then, it IS [Kishililc so to ri’jpinl what .actually takes place 
III the ease of a nion.ail lironeht into contact with others 
oppiiseil to it III qiial|t\ th.it an ai tiial change shall nii 
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thi. uuc liaiul .t|>|ii!ar to lie .illirnieil, w liiU on the other 
the inoiiiul itxelf iihall remain almnliitely iinaltoreil ( V 
gray colour, for vxara]<lc, benilu IiUlIc. is white, lieenle 
uliite, 111, tele, without any chtinge of ilii i|ii.ilit\ ) The 
expedient of iiitcllectii.il apace, .again, origin.ateH in the 
nvcesxity to think tho inonaila ,ia well together on not 
togethei Through ita applieation cliniiii.ation ih .aLCuiu 
pliaheil particularly of tho contriuliutiona m the iintion of 
niotiuii lastly, it la ctnleiit that the notions of in,attcr 
and the ego (the transformation or iisychologie.il i xplana 
tinn of wliitli is tho remaining business of met iphysies) 
arc, like the jireeetliiig, no less sclf-eoutradiLtiiry than in 
comp.atilile iritli tho fan(lanieiit.il real , for it is impos- 
sible to denvo niateri.il cxteiision from inexteiiilod 
niunads, and vith the loss of matter tin re follows that 
also of tli^iisval (apjiarent) notions of time and s|iati% 
whi^ as regards the ego, it is not jmssihle fur its notion 
oither, representing ns it docs that of a thing w ith many 
changeable ipialities (states, powers, faculties) to ho ail- 
iintted irithoiit tr.'itiafnrmatmii 

Herb.art's ‘reals’ remind of the atoms of l>einm>ritus v 
(iz. 2), the ' one’ of P.iniicnidea (\ i ), ami the iiionnils of 
l^ethnita. As |ioiiutralile, however, they lUv ilistiuguished 
from the atoms Hcrliai-l’s reals arc as i..i|iahlu of being 
conceived in the a.iinu spine, os inatbcm.itival |iointH of 
being thought in the same spot. In this respect they 
hoTO a gre.ater rescmliliincc to the Elcatic One liotli are 
simple, and occupy an inteUcetual B|iace. Jhit then the 
reals differ from the one, not only os many, but os v annus, 
and even njiposud The rcsemlilanco of the reals to the 
moiuuls of Ijeihnitr has been olrcoily alluded to , the lat- 
ter, however, are essentially intelligent (jicrcipiont, con- 
eipient, ideating) , they ore beings with inner states , 
whereas to Herhart intelligence belongs as little as every 
other st.ate to the fundamental real itself. 

{5 ) The iJiffSia and /wyc/to/oyy uiiiiiLi.t with the incta- 
phvsics. The Gnt explains, in accordance with the third, 
such matters as ropuUion, attraction, affinity, etc The 
second rclatcstothcsuu'.tlie ego The ego is iintly a meta- 
physical problem, os involving oontrailictions Again, it 
IB a inycliolng'cal iirohlom, exiilanation of its genesis lieing 
reipiir^ Kirstly, then, those contnuliLtiuiis come to be 
considered which ho lu tho uh ntity of the sulijeet and 
the object. The ego afliriiis it<ii'1f and is cuns(.({ii< iitly 
so oliject to itself The ohjevt atlii imal, however, u idea- 
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lical witli till* uiiIjji I i alliriiiiii^ The coiiH(S|Ui'ntly 
IS, 08 Fiihtf* ,i riiibjert-objeLt, and as such fiiU of 

the most |ni]ilixiii" Luittnulictions , fnr the subject and 
tin iiliji ( t t an in m r lie thought as iib iitical witlioiit 
I iinti.uli(.tnin llii ego, however, is onci fur all given , 

we laiiniit turn uiir hacks upon it , what is left then 
IB to triL It fioiii c ontradivtiiin This is possible by 
riniiiliinj; tin i,'o as ititcllig<.iice, and the vaniius siii- 
sitiiins Ihoiights, etc , ns the ranuus appLar.uieea. 
'I'hi Miiliitniii lure, then, is tbv same ns in tin, case 
111 iiiliiTiMne Thu thing vtns regarded in that e-isu 

■iM .1 ininplix of as many re.ils as there arc iiu>iliti« s , 

mil, Him I biiiig siilnlitiited for outer qualities, the 
I .'o IS not ilillerciiUy situatul What vve call ego, 
tliiiiriini, IS initliing but the soul As a iiioii.ul is an 
I ilisoliite mil, the soul is simple, i‘tcinal, vidir'iiltible, lii- 
destnutiblc, and, cniiseiiiicntly, iiiiiiiortal in duration 
Kroiii this ]insition llerbnrt directs his polemic against 
tin onliiiary jisjvhulugy that attiibutes certain poviii-s 
and I lenities to the soul What tiikis place in the soul 
IS inithiiig but self-preservation, a process that diOcn and 
V iriiH only in rufoniieo to the dilhreii'u and variety of 
till' otin I n ils 'Ilieso n ils, coming into coiifliet with 
till iiionail til it IB soul, are the i aiisi s of the various stiiUs 
ofthiilattir Ilf ill th it ippiieiitlv iiilinite miiltipluitj 
of SI iisations, ideas, airntions This theory of self pre 
SI rvatioii IS the i iitiie Uisis of the jisj clmlogy of llerliOTt. 
What iirdiiiarj psvihologj i ills filling thinking, ]iir 
eeiviiig lire but spevilie vanities in the self preservation 
Ilf the soul , tlicj n present no npeeisl conditions of the 
inner leal, but nnlj rehitions of the reals gcner,illy, rela 
tiiiiis w hii li, pia ssiiig III at oiii u from a vnnetj of dirce 
tiiiiis pirtlv iieiitrili/i pirtl) mtensifj, and {lartljr 
modify one aiiotiier Conseiniisiiess is the sum of 
tin se re) itioiis, borne by the sold to the other Ainnads 
Niilher the relatiuiis nor tlio cnrreB])Oiident ideas, how- 
ivvr, are cijuallv detiiiite , as said, nciitrabsations, inten- 
sifications, modilicatiiins take place, and a general 
iiiti'Riction msiilts, which admits of being c-alciikatnl by 
the principles Ilf status I he iicutrnhaeil ideas are nut 
coiiieived wholly to disapiiear either, thvy rctuaui as it 
Wire at the door of coiiseioiisnesH, till, tbrougli cumbina- 
tioii with others like themselves, they attain the due 
Intensity and an inabliil to enter with recognition 
This mov eini nt of the uleas, which is excellently descnlicd 
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fiy llLflurt, 14 itiiKiliIi' of Ih‘ 111,' toil >1111111*11 to tin* iiriii 
ciplca of iiiiH liaiiiia , ami vc iniy form 4 Liou'i'ption iioh 
of 41 bat w knn« n an llerlvirt'a appliratiim of iiiiitbi 111 \tiii 
to empinoal yaycbology The reprcsaoil uli aai, of «liuli, 
(Torkly opcratiM) at the ilour of cuiiicioiiiiil'U, 4 rc .iro 
only half aware, arc the feehnj'it Tliege iiincuiice tlieiii 
sclven, ocennliiig oa their tenileniy iiiw anii lias more or 
less 81ICCC811, a« (Icairca Incicanctlby the h(>]i(* of fniition 
the (lejuren are will Will le not any apei 1 il f.u iilty of 
the Huiil, hut ileiicmli) on the nlalioii of Ihe preilniiiiii iiit 
iileaa to the rent Kiier)'< ticileiinioii, the ■ liir.iiti r of (lie 
man, iviiaU!i from the iliiratioii in louii iiiimiu‘ro of a 11 r 
tain maas of KUna to the weakining of othem, 01 their 
repulsion to the iloor of ronseimiHoeiw 

(C ) The value of the philusoiih) of Hirhii-t Iuh hi its 
piychuIogyjanikiiirt'iphyHica. The other aphi ri‘H of tin 
spiritjOf man, law, morala, iiolitirs, art, relieuiii, ne for 
the most part in its ca*ie hnt \cr} ]Hiorly fiiniHhiHl Not 
that excellent relative remarks an* altogitln r wanting, 
but they cohere ill w ith the s|M*eulative print iples of the 
system JfcriKiit expressly i!>ohtPS the jiailii iilir philo 
sophital sciences, ami rigorously se)iirntes, in esiMii.1l 
tliuoretiCiil anil pr.it/tiiai pliiloHophy lie u*nsnri*B tin 
attempta at unity in pliilo'iophv, and oaci ihi h to tin in 1 
variety of errors, fur logical, metnphysK.iI, and wntlnti 
cal foriiu arc to him esscntiallv ilw|>.iriti* 'I lie ohji > ti 
of ethics and of n'stbvtics as .1 wliolt*, cniii*rni .111 1111 lot 
iliate ciitlcnuc, while to mitiphywe<i, in which all kiiow- 
leilge IS gaincfl only by tlie cltnimation of error, any siiih 
evulence is, in its 4 ery natnre, alien The lesthctical prin- 
ciples, on which practiuil philosophy foimtls, an* to Hi r 
b, 4 rt independent of the reality of any object, and 1 oiiie 
forsrard of thcmsulvcs, ei en in the greatest met ipliysn il 
darkness, with intuitive certainty' The luor.il eleiiiciitH, 
he says, 'are pluasing and di*ii>luasmg relations of will 
He thus estililislics practicd philosophy intircly on 
issthetic ludgmeiits. These ne inrohintiiy and iiitnitiie, 
and attach te ohjects the prcilicitc of approv.ahlcncss or 
disapjiroi.ahleness withont pioof It is in this 1 ontliision 1 
that the iliifercnci* hi.twcen Hi rh irt and K.iiit is si*i 11 at I 
Its greatest 

fill till whole the philosovhy of llcrhart iii,iy hi* ili* 
•■cribeil as an Lxtc.isiou ot thi mnii.adiiIogy of lanhiiiti' • 
full of ixilicnt ingenuity, hut devoid of iniiranl fcrtibty 
or any germ of uioveiiieut 
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S CHKIiI I NO Firhtf , .mil uitliuut fiutlicl 

iiitr'"Iii> tioii m iiiaj iinw-ocil at oiiii' to an oxjhjsi- 
Ikiii III liH |■llII■<H<lpIly, iniKmnch its ilurivation from 
the Kichti 111 fnniis |iirt nf the liiatniy of its growth, ,inil 
M iliiruten/id till n 

Fruilrirli 11- illii Im tun ph Schflhmi w.ih horn .it Leon- 
here 111 V.'Urtiniln.rg, on the 27tli of January 1776 
Kiiihmiil with iiniiHii il inrecacity, hr riitrnxl thr theolo 
gi<..il Hiiiiiii.ir) of Tliliiiigrn in hu fifteenth year, and 
n|i|ilieil hiiiiiiLif |iirtl\ to thr study of philology and 
in^tholngv, 7 >irtl\ .mil esjiecially to that of the philo- 
aii|ihy Ilf Knit lliiiiiig this in noil hu w.is in pemonal 
Il litiiiiiH with llolhrhu axiA Ifnitl l{e a>inraruil vety 
I irly iM 111 iiitlior tirat on taking hii degree of .master 
of arts. U.III1I Ij, in I7')2, with a dissertation on the third 
< hapti'r of (JciiiHis, in whiih ho git us an interesting philo- 
sn|ihiiil iiilrrpiutiition of the Mub.iic account of the KalL 
In the fulliiwing year, ITU, iir contnbutccl to the Ht 
miiraliUien of I’auliis Ins tss.iy of a kindrrd natme, 
ihilhnanil I’hlMn/ihmu* of thi FnrluAl Tmvt In tlie 
last VI nr of Ins sUy at TUhiiigi n (1791-06) wc have hia 
two philosa|dtii al works Ou thf Fomnhilily of n Form of 
I’hiloKojihy m iftnrrnl, and Oj thr Ego an Prmaple of 
/'Aif<«Ki/iAi/, or 0 / the I’loitnihlioiintin Unmini Knotoltdge, 
On iiiinpirting Ins nniMTsit} ooiirsL, S(.hi'lling went to 
Ijri|i/ig III till I .i|i II ity of tutor to the Ikiriins \ on Riede- 
S 1 1, ami shortly aftrrwinls to Jrii.i, wlicrr he liecame 
Kiihtr's ilisiiiilc and fi How lalsnircr On Kiclite’s re- 
iiiiit.il from Iriii, hr \ms ap|Miintisl in Ins jilaco as teacher 
Ilf philosophy, and lirgnn, grailii ill} abandoning thr posi- 
tion of Kiihte, to ilctrlop more and more Ins own ideos 
At.friia lie rilitril the fonrnil of .Sprcnlntii e I’bysiea, ,ind, 
HI riiiijiiiiitiiin with Ifi'gi'l, the Critical Journal of 1‘hilu- 
sophy In I.SU.I hr was n-mmeilas I'rofesaor of Philo- 
sophy to IVlIrzIiurg, .and in 1 8117 to Mnnich, in the capacity 
of onlinary iiirinbrr of tho newly instituted Academy of 
Si iriiirs thin A year later hr licrame General Secre- 
t.ar\ Ilf till Plastic Arts, and, later still, on the establish- 
niriit Ilf tliu iiiiiierait) of Miinirh, one of its professors. 
After Jaiolii's dr.itli, he was made Presiilent of tha 
Aradriiiv at Miiiiiih, lint rrmovnl in 1841 to Berlin, 
whin hr gairsmi il louisis ot lis.turra, ]iarticularly on 
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the ‘ I’liiliHnpli} of Mstholof;} ' ami on tli.it of ' I!i>m>Ii 
tion’ For man> jv-ir" 'toholliii.; piililuluil iiotlnii}; ol 
importancp, .mil only after lits ileatli, \\ liieli took plai i 
nt Kagiiz on the SUtli of August ISM, il il the piihiKatioii 
(coinpletuil in IStill of hw hiter norkii eommence Ten 
V0I111UC8 eompnsc hi8 csirhei niitiugn (gome of tiuin iiii 
piibluhecl in hia lifLtiiiie). and four othera hia einuliiiliiig 
Iectiirt.1 Tlic philusuphy of Si helling la no tiniHlieil .mil 
caiii]iletu(l system to nhich his lanoiis Murki iiu but .as 
iiiiuponuut parts like the philosophy of I’Uito, it is 
csHcntiiilly a history of ilex ■ lopmeiit, .1 senes of pmgi es 
sue stages, through xxhiih the philosopher himself 
passed Instc.ad of sxateniatiiallv coiiipletiiig the \ .inoiis 
sciences in .agreement n ith hiageiiei il prim ipli , ''i hi lliiig 
seemed aln.ajs liegiiining .igiiii nith the In ginning, 
always Ii^iir^ig at new iwsitions, new foiinilations 
iiinst^, like Vlato, in connexion with larlier philoso 
phunies (Fichte, Spiiina.a, Nio Pkitniiisin, l.eihnit/. .In oh 
lluhm, Clnosticism), whiih he eiiile.i\ iiiiri il to asHinni ite, 
one after the other, into Ins own system An 1 xposition 
of his philosophy, thcufoie, h.is to giiiile itsilf .uioi- 
(lingly, anil to t.iko up its several periisls singly, piirMiaiit 

to the siKio'sioii of the x moiis ..'roiips of his wiitings 

I - Kiisi 1*1 until 

hclifUiny'K Deriinimn hum t'nhtr 

aclii lling's starting point w.is 1' ii lite, to w hniii in Ins 
earliest writings, he upiiily lullicreil Ilia wuik On llii 
Potiihdihj of a Foiia of PMiuofiliii is inteniled to ile 
monstratc the necessity of an ultimate ]iiini.iplc, as first 
proclaimed by Fichte His other work. On t/ir AV’, ag.iiii, 
shows how the ultimate ground of our knowledge lies 
only in the ego, and howr overy true jihilosophy innsu- 
quently Enlist be idealism If oiir cognition is to have 
any reality, there must be a |ioint iiossible in wliixli iilei 
hty and reality, thought an 1 living, sh.all coini idc and be 
identical , and if lognition, in Liiu8cqucni.u of thi exist- 
ence of a higher pniKiple that cunditioiicil it, wuro not 
itself higliLst, it tniikl not poKSibly be .alisoliitc Fichte 
reganled this work as a commentary on his ll'uwn- 
uha/lMirf , it contains hints, nex crtheless, of .Sthclling's 
own later jiosition, especially in the .accent haul on the 
unity of know bilge, on the neiessity of tlio vanoiis 
SLicnces liccoiiiing iii the end one 'Ihe I f H it* on Poo 
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mntina anil Critieviiii, I?®"*, mi. a pnluinic against tlicMS 
folliiwen (if Kaut, who lapso fmiii the critico-iilealiabc 
position of t)io iiiaiit(.r h u k into the ancient iloginatiBin 
again in a senes of articles iii thi^ ]Oiim>ii of Nietbam 
iiiui and I iLht(, S< helling ga\c, I7‘)7 08, a general mpw 
of the l.itest philosophii il literature— also from Fichte’s 
IMisitiiiii Hut still III hogiiu h< re to direct his attention 
to It philosiiphie.il (iKliiction of nature, if as yet, Fichte- 
likc, oiilj troiii till lutiin- of the ego The same mows 
wi II fiiithiT (le\cliiiM.d 111 \mliliii* loninili a PMIumiihi/ 
III Aiiliiri, I7'>7, iiid III his work On tkr Wurhl Houl, 
17‘iS 'Ihc k iiliii 4 thoughts of the last three works arc 
IIS fiillou s Till oriu'in of the notion of matter lies iii the 
iiiliin mil K tioii if the mind Mind, n.imcly, is the 
iiiiilv "I 1 liiiiiiiiig md an unlimited foree Limitless- 
mss ii.iiild ii'iidi 1 coiisiioiisiicss .is iinpi>HuhIe,, 9 s an nh- 
soliitc liiiiilutiiess 1 1 cling, ]it 11 1 ptioii, cogiution is^con- 
ci liable only if tin forcu thit tends into liiiiiticssnesa 
III I iiini' limited by in op|iosiiig foree, and this latter in 
tiiiii III II III M d Ilf Its liiiiits. Mind is but the antagoii- 
isiii Ilf till SI two foil IS, or the isriietiial proeess of Uieir 
n I itive unity N iliirc is siintlarly situated Matter as 
suih is not the priiis, hut the foreis of wliiih it is thn 
iiiiitN It IS to ho coiicii'ied only as ooutiiiiial pruiluct 
of atti letiiiii .iiid Ti ]iii1sioii, the piimitiire forces, and not 
as inert 1 lla^s Itut foiic is as it were wliat is imma- 
teiiil III III liter It is that which may bo compared to 
till iiiiiid M itti I and mind then, exhibiting the same 
iiinllii t Ilf opposed furies, must themselves ho capablu of 
iiiiinn III a liigliir nkiititv lint the miiibil organ for 
111! ippnbiiisiiiii of iiitiin is jiirieption whiili |s>8Sosses 
itsilf Ilf span spue hniiW and tilbsl bv the forees of 
iltriitiiiii .Hill n pnlsiun- .is objict of outer sense Thus 
the infill III I w.is in iiss.irj for N-hcIliiig, tli.at tliirii is llif 
Siniii' I lnii'iil III ii.itiiiu is III iiiiiid, and tli.it their bar 
iniiiiv IS no meie relli aioii of thoiiglit. ■ Dr if joii iiiain- 
biin til it It is we who oidv Iranufir this idea to nature, 
than iieviT iipoii ^nnr soul li,as an} dream daw ned of what 
for ns ihitiire is and slimilil lie For we w ill not allow 
natniu only to agiee loiitingiiitly (as it were through 
Intel jHisitioii of a tliinl soincthiug), with the laws of in 
telleet but necessarily .and ongiiiallv, and maintain her, 
nut only to expn ss, but to lealiro these laws, and to 
lio II itiiro and to be < illeil natuiv, only in so faros she ae- 
1 oiupbshus tins ' N.itur( shall In the lasible SQul, soul 
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tlie lutiaihlc nature \iiil here, then, in the alisointv 
identity of bouI teifAin iia and of natnre inihoiit uh, iniiHt 
lie reaolution of tho |irahltm iu to the inneilnlity ul in 
external nature’ Thi» tlionght that nature, matter, ih 
the actiioee unity of attriustion and repiilaiuii, in the a line 
manner as mind la the unity of tciidenLiea limiting nid 
unlimited, that tho reimlaive force of matter correaiiniuls 
to the jMutivc unlimited clement of mind, and the atti >u - 
tive to the negative or limiting one — thn idealutic de- 
duition of matter from the nature of the ego prer-ula 
throughout the untinga of thia jieriod N.ature .-ipinara 
thus .-u the eounteriiart of tho mind, anil proiliiccd hj the 
mind, only that the mind mav, thmiigh ita .igency, •at- 
tain to a piiiu {lereeption of itaelf, to aelf ennaeiouanraa 
Hence the aenea of grodea in nitiire, iii uIulIi .all the 
atatinna (ijr^utfi'llect on ita wa> to self LOiiBLimiRiieHci are 
externally atercotypeil In tho orgmi/ed uorld eipe 
cially, it la that intellect contempUtes da own tudf pro 
diictiiiii For thia naaoii tlun* la aomethiiig ajiiilioliial 
in oaerything organie, eiery plint la .» i orpore din'd 
throb of the aoiil The main pi'Cidini itiea of organie 
growth, self foimatian from within outuanla, .ulnjitatinn 
of means to onda, variety of iatcr|>cnctration of form ami 
matter, are .all so many leailing fcatiirea of the mind \a 
in the mind thure le an infinite effort towania avlf- 
organi/ation, eo also on the part of the external world 
must a aimilar tendenty display itself The entire sys- 
tem of tho universe, therefore, is a Hpueiea of org.inixa- 
tion, formed from a centre outwanla, and rising ever 
from lower to higher stages In aci onl.anre uithtliis 
jioiiit of aicw, then, the great cndeaioiir of the jiliilo- 
anphy of natun* must lie to construe into unity the life of 
aatnre which has been aiindercil and dialm ,ati il I>y u,atnr.al 
pliilosopliy into an inniiinerahle viricty of fnixia ‘It 
IS needless pama, taheii hy m.any jieople, to pmve how 
wholly different in tin ir actions fire ■anil elci trii ity .an 
Every hotly kiioiis that who li.as ever seen or Iiraril any 
thing of ciUier Tint in our inmoRt soul we stniu to 
unity of system in knnwlcilgc , w c arc im]>.aticnt of the 
importvmty that olitrndee a sjiecial principle for cvci y 
special phenomenon , and wo believe onrsclvea only thure 
to catch a sight of natnre, where, in the greatest com 
Iilexity of plienoiiicna, we discover at the s unu tunc tin. 
greatest simplinty of Iiw, and in the moat lavish pnali 
gidity of efli'ct* the alrn-tiet eeonnniy of iin una '1 liuro 
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fore atti ntidii i' ilin' t<> i ly thutiglit, ii cii thiiugh still 
criiilo and incaiii|ilLto, that tends to the siinplification of 
pnnciplLS if for nothing else, it at least serves for im- 
]iiilsion to inijiiiry, and to ixplomtinn of the hiililcn 
tracks «f nature ’ Tin seientilie investigation of luitiira 
slioncd a pailiiuLir liios dnnng this period, to the idux>- 
tioii of a <lii dity of fniccs as dinniiiant there. In iiiei Iia 
nies, Kant li.ul given a theory of the antithesis of iitti ac- 
tion anil ri pulsion , in chemistry, tho phcnuinena of 
olcctnuity, aiistr.u.tl> coiuimd os positive and iiegatiie, 
Hire .vsiiiiiUti d to inignetisni, m physiulogyi tin re 
u IS thu nitigiioisin of imtilnlity and sensibility, etc 
lie As against thise dualities, noe, Sehelhiig pressed 
forwanl to the unity of all npjiositcs, of all dualities, not 
t« the alistr.ict iinitv, but to the concrete identity, the 
li iiiiioiiioiis eoncurt and eo operation of thu ivl|i>ln hetcro 
gi neons larnty Tliv world is the aitinfie lif.ity of a 
ISHitiie and a negaliio pnneiple, * and these twr opf us- 
ing fon es, in eonllii t or in coalition, lead to the idea 
I ttiirld orgauiring, world H>sti in iti/ing pnmiplc, the 
sold Ilf till universe ' 

III tin nork on the Wmld-Himl, >Schvlltiig niado great 
progress low arils an aiitonomie eoucoptioii of nature In 
siieh Binil iiatiiTo possesses a 8|>ceaal immanent, intelligible 
\innciple The objeetia it) , the indcjienileiit life of nature 
IS recognised thereby in aniaiiiier that is impossible to thu 
lonsisteiit idialisiii of h'lehte In this direction Schol- 
Iiiig I iintiiiiii il til mil met, and distingiiislied presently 
with pi ifi 1 1 1 iiiist iiiiisness transeuniluntiil ]>1iili>si>phy and 
nature pliilusupliy os the two sides iiC \ihiIiiHophy in 
general The .idditiou to ulealisin of a iinnpleiiientar) 
pliiliisophi of iiatiirv was a diaiihsi advnnec on the p irt 
Ilf Si helling In \iiiiil the |wisitnm of the iVisa nscha/iittehrt 
With it, Hull tliiiiigli SttieUing still contiiii ^ to em- 
ploy the iiietliiiil iiul to Ih'Iii I e himself tiuo to thenpint, 
of Kiilite - wi piss into I siaond stidiiim of his philo 
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Outinctttm ttf Phifoviphi/ it to /Vfi/oso/i/ios of jVntwa Had 
of Mm I [Spirit) 

This jHiHition IS priiieip-llj reiircsented id the follow 
ing works Finl Sskilch ut n *'»/</< »i u/ Xtiture-IViihmi/ 1 «/ 
1 7*1*1 . Intnidiietioii to this w urk 1 7*1*1 . artu ivs in tlii! 
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Journal of SpcciilatiM. I'hjMta, ’ tol*, ISlIO ISOl , 
tern of Tmn»frndfHtal /ilmlutiu, lS 0 t> Tin- two parU of 
IiliilogojiliN Scliclhng (Iiatin;;iii«hi'R tliiit All kiiourloilga 
rcsta on the agix-uiiirnt of a ankjcot with an oUjut. 
\atute u tlip aiiin of ol>]ecti\it\ as tlip ego, or iiiti'tli 
gcncc, M the snin of uhat ui auhjiotivo Tliere aro two 
wo^a of joining the two lulpa. Kither awniiiiiiii; iiatiiip 
ti he thejiiiiifi, wc aak, linw iIimh intplhgpni.e loiiie to 
lip aililpil to it (tint IS wo lOMiho nature into |iiiie ile 
tiriinnatioiiri of thought — ^|ihiloso]ih\ of nature), or ax 
iiiiiiino the aniiject to lie the /oiiix, wo ask, how are the 
olijoets |iiiului.«.il from tlu aiilijitt — ti iiisieiiileiitil |ihilo 
aoplia All |iliiloao]ihj iniiKt Liiiloai mir to i onatriii 1 1 itlur 
• rtolligeuee out of iiatun, or natiin> out of iiitelligeiiee 
As titaiiaceiiileiital iiliiloso]ihj aillionliii iti s the ii il to the 
ideal, soi' e •^hiloaojihy of iiatuie ciiiUavoiiiH to deduce 
the idearfroin the re.al Itotli, liowea ■ r, are hut the |iulea 
of one and the aaiiie knowleilgp, and thej iiiutiiallv neek 
each other hence the oue Ipails net esaarily onij to the 
other 

(« ) PhUoMpliy of aViif lire — To philusuphuai on n itnrc 
18 as ninth aa to create nature, to niso it out of the ile.ul 
intchaniMii in which it aiippaiu aimk, to aiimiate it ns it 
were with freciloiii, amt n>nder poasihlp for it its own 
«|iontaiiroin evoliitioii And what theu la imittii hiil 
the extingiiisluvl spirit* Nature, neenrduiely, hung hut 
the Msihle orgaiiisin of our iniiids, will he ahle to pni 
liner nothing hut what fidlows rensnii niiil law lint it 
a to ileatroy all nlea of nntiin fnnii the first, to nwoiiiii 
the dpiign exliihited hj it to lesiilt from without, in con 
•ei{iirin.e of the uiidcist.indiiigof aoiiie other hciiig iiLtiug 
on it. A perfect dc.numatr.ation of the iiitelligihlo world 
aa preaent 111 tin laws and foniis of the sciiaihlc worlil, 
aii.l again a inrfect cnm]irih«.nHion of theae laws mid 
foinia'hy means of the iiitilligihli woild, a diiiionstra- 
lion, innsii|iiiqi 1 U, of the identiti of tin worhls of n.sliire 
ami of thought this it is the hiisiiii ss of the phil mopliy 
of iistnie to ai.ioiii|i|ish Its higiiiiiiiig, iiiihisl, is ini- 
nusliiite exjieninre, piiiiiirih we know nothing hut 
from ( xjuriLiiLt. , ao auon, liowcitr, .is I percLiie the 
iniK r nei cssitj of a proiiositnni of ■ xpi rn in e, this jiiopo 
sitioii IS ilrevly n /irion h mpirioisiii iiilaiged into iin- 
eonchtioncdiiuss is t'lu philosophy of nature. The lead- 
ing ideas of this philiisojihy Schelling >ininiiatis thus — 
Natun IB an uacill ilnni In twee ii pruduetivity and prisluct, 
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ciintiniially paHNing into dpfinitc fonns and innducts, but 
ii(|ually also prwluctivvly ]Kui 8 iiig beyond tbcsc. This os- 
pillatinii points bi n duplicity of the principles by which 
nature is maint.iiiieil iit constant activity and preserved 
from < xhaiiHtiiig itself, and coming to term m precise 
priNliirtM. Uniicrsal duality, then, must bo the pnn- 
( i]ilc Ilf all interpretation of nature The first pnncifde 
of a philosophical tlnury of nature is, to look for polarity 
and iliiahsin iiirjulicrc On the other liaiul, again, aU 
I unsifleratioii uf nature must end in rucognibon of the 
abviliite unity of the whole, a unity, however, which 
IS to he diMiiiiiid m iiatiin only on one of its sides. 
Nature H, la it wore, the iiistriimi ut by which absolute 
unity I tern illy iiiakiH n-al ill that has hi‘en prc-fomied 
'll the alisolute iniiiil llie .ali-oliite, then, is completely 
to be peniiicil in iiatiiie, although the world of exter- 
ii.i.ity prodiKis only in 8 eii<>a, only siiccessiimjr and in 
iiiliiiite griulation, what is at once .mil eternally in 'the 
w orld of truth Sclii lliiig treats the philosophy of nature 
III thn u 81 1 tioiis (1 ) Proof is to be given that, in its 
oiaginal prisliiots nature w ortianie , (2 ) the conditions 
of an wmgnme iiiitiiru are to be deduced , and (3.) the 
rffifmieilii of org.iiiic and inorganic n.atnre is to be demon- 
Hlnatod (1 ) Ortiniiir naluii is deduced thus In an 
iilioiliite SI use n itiiie is nothing but inliiiitu .activity, m- 
linitepioduitiMt> Wi rcthis to re.alise itself iinehockoil, 
there wen prodiici d .it mii c with inlimtu velocity an ab 
solute piodiiit, will ri by cmpiiic.ll nature were iinex 
pri ssisl I’liit if till- 1 liter is to 1 h> expressed, if there arc 
to In liiiili piiiiliii Is, then it will be iicepss.iry to assume 
III it tile piiiiliii till .ailiiilv of nature is ihcckedbyan 
iippiisiil II I inline .utility, ilso existent in mature A 
senes of liiiili products is the eonseipieiit result. But 
till' .ilisoliite priiiliii tiiiti of nature aiming at an absolute 
product, till so seiiral prmliiets arc only apparent pro- 
ducts, I u li IS imiiii diaii ly truiRcTiided again by nature 
III onlcr, tliriiiigh in iiiliiiite -urn a of finite proiliicte, to 
satisfy the absoliiteiu -s of tin inner productivity. In 
thiseteni il pioiliiition ot the hiiito, then, nature appears 
IS .lining antagoiiisiii of two opposid forces, one pro- 
iniiting .and the otlier retanling. The hitter acta also in 
infinite iiiiiltiphcity , the oneinal jimdiictiic fnrci' has tv 
cnntiiid, not iiiercli with a wmidr checking action, but 
with an infinity of rc utiuus which may lie named the 
pnmitiie (|iialitios Thus then eiery organic being is a 
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peniianont e^prrssinii of the cuulhi.1 of Uie iiiutiiall) ilia 
iiirbi ng and limiting actioua of nature. And Uiia, ii iinelv 
the primal limitedneaa and ohatructcdneaa of tho fonna 
tire actions of nature, cxphiina why each organization, 
instead of attaining to an absohito product, continues 
only to Te]iroduce itself ad ui/tnitum Hera, too, hes tho 
importance of tho relation of sox in thn organio world , 
It taxes the products of tho latter, it Louiiiela tlieiii e\ er 
to return to their own grade, and npmduio it only In 
such reproduction, naturo (.uiisidere not iiiiliiidiiala 
but tho genua The indt\idii U is repiigiiant to n.vtiire, 
whose lit sire IS the absolute, and w Iiusl i iiile.iv our is i\er 
to express it The iiiilnulnal prmliicts, then fun*, whieh 
exhibit the attiiit} of nature as 8t.itioiiary, iii.iy bo re- 
ganleil only as unsiici essfiil atti iiijils to express tho ab 
solute Till glims IS till end of tialiin, Ibiii, tin iiiiliM- 
dual ImtiAili. oieaus So bihui as the foi iiiei is scLiin , 
iiatnre alxiudons the latter, and m oi ks for its destrin tioii 
The dyuaniieal grailation of organic nature is iliruleil and 
clasHihcd by Sthulhng aeeoiding to tho three fiiiiilanieii 
tal functions of iirganired ixistenies — (ii ) power of 
repnxluctiun , (A ) irntabihty , (c ) sensibiht) Those 
organisms stand highest in which Kcnsibility is highest , 
those lower in whiih irritability pndoiiiiiiates , lastly, 
reproduction ajipears in its gn-atest jierfeition whiii. 
sensibility .mil irritability .aiv almost lost. Ncvcrtlieliss, 
these folds an. woven into e.uh other Ibuiiighoiit the 
whole of iiitiiie and i onsi ipu ntly it la only i single 
iirgaiii/.ilion wlmli ascends there friiiii pliiiki to men 
(2) Inorqamc nature is o|i|i<>sid to uig.iiiii. Tin, n.iliiii 
of the inorganic world is eoiiflitioneil by tli it of t'n 
oiganie If tho Lunstituditsof tin. Lattir an pniiliictivi , 
tliOBC of tho former ai'e unpiudiicliru If in tin- one, it 
is only the genus that is tisisl, iii the otliir it is tin nidi 
Miluil, to which there lieloiigs no n piodin tiun of thi 
genus. Inorgaiiii nature, as oiiposcsl to org.iiiic, is 
necessarily a iniilti]ilicity of in ib rials w bn h an n t 
ralatcal together utlnrwisc than as being it nneo ijiiit 
from and besule each other Tn short, iiinrgaiiic iiatiin 
IS mere moss — miss held together by a cause that is 
withni.t, — gravit> lake oiganie nature, it h.is itagMiles 

ncverthcles- Wbat iii oi^^nic nature is proecss of re 
production, is in inorganic nature process of cliciiiislry 
(as, for example, conibusti'in) , what is there irritibibty 
IM here cleatru ity . w liat in the one is sensibility, the 
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aif'Iii or^.iiiiL grade, m ui thi fitiiur magnetMm, or the 
highuHt iiiui gillie gratic Anil thiie ao ha\e alreaily (!< ) 
the ncijirfjfifif ij/ tin itnjtwti tuuitke vujryunte worhhi The 
lesult to whieh evrry tnio iilnlnanphy of nntiiro muat 
coma IB, iliat tlie difference between organic and in- 
organic nature uxista in nature only OB an object, while 
natiiri' again an originally proiliittivc Boars o\cr both. If 
the fiinutiiina of oiganiratiou are only itonaiblo under pre- 
Hii|i|iriHition Ilf an innrgamc world aathoiit, the two 
\Mirldi iniHt hare a eiiinmon origin We can only cx- 
|i1,iiii tliiB by .i'<siiiiiing the oxiatunLO of inorganic nature 
to iniiily i liiglier dynamic order of tilings to wbicli it la 
Biilijeitcd Tliere iiinst lie a thinl aoinctliing that con 
iiclIs again organic with inorganic nature, a nicdinui that 
Kn|i|uirts the Lontiiiiiity of both The identity of au 
iiltiiiiate c Iliac iniiBt be aaBitiucd, by wliiili, aa by a coni 
■nun aniil (world soul), nnivcnal uaturoi Ai|;aiiic and 
iiiorguiic, iB animated , a single pnncijilo winch, ^iio- 
tu itiiig between organic and inorganic mature, and pre- 
serving the cnutinnity of both, constitutea the brat cause 
of nil alteration in the one, and the ultimate ground of all 
activity 111 the other We have here the idea of a uni 
\enal organism That it is a single orgammtum which 
initia tile orgiiiie and inoigamt worlils we saw alioic 
III till paralleliiiii of tlie graiintions of both worlds 
What III inorginie nature is the esiisc of magnetism, 
I iiisiM III orgiiiK iiitnre eiiisihility , and this latter is 
' hut a liiglii r |iot< IK I of the former l>ii|ilii ity from iden- 
tit\, IS It spiH irs III the oigiincwoilil in the form of seii- 
sihilili, HO III till iiiorganu world it ipjiears in tin* form 
of iiiagiii tiHin 'I1i< organii world, tin ii, is in this man- 
III r Iml a higher sLige of Uie iiinrgaiiie , it is one and the 
H line dll iliHiii wliiih, from niagiiitu poliiiti up thiiiugh 
the pill iioiiieiia Ilf elistiiiity’, and (he iliffi rciices of 
elumistry, presents itsilf also in the nrgamc worlih 
{h ) Trail’ll null iilal /’Ai Awi/i/i v — Traiisci nileiital pliilo- 
so[(hv is 11 itiin ]ihiIos»p1iy- in iili iiiw inl The entire 
Heiies, wliiih we line ih'sinlied is it piesi’iits itself iii 
(he ohjeit, ri'piats itself as a suicessiie ilci clopineiit 
Ml the perci II iiig Hiihjeit The |aciiliiiity of traiiscuii- 
ilental idealiHin wi in told in tlie preface, is, that it 
ueci ssitah s, sii soiiii .is it is accejitcil, a rejir^iictioii, ,aa 
't wen", of all kiiiiwhsige fiaiiii the beginning What 
has long passed for established truth must submit to 
pni'if .anew , and issui fnini it, in the event of success, at 
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lf>ist in a qiiitu ntlivr sh.ipo .iiul foiin 1 in- \ .irniiiH |iiiti 
of iihiUraojihy, and jiliiUiiuipliy iuii«t be viibibitf>' 

in a single continuity as the .‘ulvaiieing liHti<r% of i mi 
acioiisucas to which the deposits of e\pmeiui utm' fm 
mcmoml and dociinient. K\)iitsition of tins (niisisti. 
in a gradation of iiitcllci.tiial foniis, bj iiu’iiis ni n1ii(.h 
the ego nscs to conseimisncsa in its highrat pntciiie 
Iilxait statement of the p-inllehem beta ecu n itiire uni 
intelligence is ]Msaiblo neither to tran-eeiiilenlsl pliilo- 
sojihy nor to the philoaojiliy of ii.itiire n|>.irt, but to both 
united the one is to lie reganUd as the iieLissar} 
coiinteriiart of the other The pniniple of the sub 
diMsions of transcendental philosophy lesnlts fioiii its 
insihleni, to re]inHliioe anew all knoaledge, .iinl to test 
anew all prejudices and established opinions Tin jin 
jiidices of onlnnry opinion an>, in geiiei d, tan — (I ) 
Tliat there 4xista aithont us, and iude|M mb iit of ns, n 
world <if thmga ahicli is jicrceived as it is I'o elm nlate 
tins prejndicc is the problem of tin iirst part of the 
transcendental philosophy (tlieoretii^al jihilosophy) ('2 ) 
That we can at will alTcct the nhjeetice aorhl in acconb 
ance aitb ideas originating frtady in ns The solution 
of tins problem IS practieal philosophr lint tlii>setao 
pronleins imolvo us ())*in a cuntr idii tion Iloa is 
mastery of the world of sense jsissihle to tlionght, if in* 
telligcncc, in its eery ongin, is lint the slate of I In 
objects’ And, cent crsi Iv, How is ngn'inniit possihli 
lietwceii intelligeiiec iiid things, if the litbi in to In 
determined aiconliiig to the fnriiiir’ 'Die Hiibitiiiii of 
this problem, the highest in transi enilcnt il jihilosuphy, 
IS the answer to the (|Ucstion, lion an a i .it iiiict to 
think intelligence ns in snliji ction to obji i ts, and idiji i ts 
as in subjection to iiitelligenre ’ This it is iiiiiiossihle 
to think, unless the faculty which pniduccd the nhji etite 
world lie> originally idcntiuil with that wlinli cxjireHses 
itself III will, unless, tliercfon, the same f u nlt\ nliiili 
in Will IS consciously prerliictive, bo in the |iriHliietioii of 
the world, unconsciously prodintne To prose tins 
identity of the conscious and iineonsriinis i iicigiis is tin 
jimhlem of the third part of the trinsci iidi iit d philo- 
sophy, or of the seience of natural design and iii t '1 lie 
three parts nailed eoinpletely correspond, consfi|ii(ntly, 
tothothrcc /Trififenof Kant— (I ) 

neginning with till highest pnmiple of kiiowirsl.'i, nm 
icionsness, develops theme the histoiy of Ihi latUrin iln 
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|iriiiui|ial p|Hiihg anil nUtions, namely, aciisation, iwroep 
tion, pnKliiitiMs perLuiitiiin (an iiroiliicinj; niattur), oxter 
nol anil ritcrnal perception (with dednction of space, tune, 
anil the Kantian cate^iones), abstraction (distinction of in- 
telligence from its uan products), absolute abstraction or 
absolute mil The absolute act of will introduces us 
into (2 ) I'racbcnl pliiloMojih^ Here the ego is no longer 
■111 iviy pcmptiic nr unconscious but it is consciously 
priMliiLlii c, or it ruiilizcs. As aii Liitirr nature originated 
in the pniiiitiie act iif sclf-conscioiisncss, a second nature 
will iiiiw be found to spring out of the second, or that of 
till fii c ill b iiiiiii iliiin of SI If, and this second nature it 
IS the oliji 1 1 Ilf prnelii il philosophy to deduce. 8 chel- 
liiig follous 111 the svi]uel almost entirely the doctrine of 
I'll life, lull eiiiiiliidcs with such niliniralile remarks on 
till philiisophy Ilf history an demonstrate an oilvaiice on 
I'lihte The iiioial onicr of the umrdlsi^ not eiioiigli 
to iiiHiin the frei action of intelligence its retune Kor 
tins onlir IS itself tlin pruiliict of the various' subjects 
aiting, and exists not where these act contrary to the 
■nor il law. It can iicilticr he anything merely subjective, 
like the innral onler of the universe, nor yet any mere 
siihiiiissioii to I iw on the jurt of objective natii'O, tluft 
iiioiires free action its return, and brings it about that, 
from the i oiiipli lely law less play of the freedom of the 
iiiilividiialH, there issues at last, for the entire family ot 
free lieiiigs, .an ohjei'tive, latimial, and harnionious result 
\ pniiciph- siipi nor at unco to subject and object must 
be the III! isililu niot of this li imioiiy of Imth which action 
ileniaiids this ]iriu<iple is the almoliitc which is neither 
siibjri't mil iilijeit, but the (omuiiin mot and the muting 
iileiititj Ilf liotli The flee u turn of the genus of rntloiial 
beiiigs, reili/iiig itself in tli.at clement of subjective and 
iibjeitiM linruioiiy which is the ctcnml production of the 
.absiiliite, IS history History, cuusei|iiunt 1 y, v< nothing 
hilt the re ili/ation of that perpetually jirogressive hor- 
niiiiiy of siilijcct .mil iihjert, tlic griulual manifestation 
and rv\ elation ol the alisnlnte. In tins rcvclatum there 
ire tlim* pernnls The first is that in which power rc- 
\ cals Itself only iis destiny, bbndly bolils down freedom, 
and destroys, loldly ami uueimsciunsly, all that is greatest 
ami iiolilist. 'I Ills IS the tragic liistorical period, a jienod 
of lirillianev, hut of the disappearance as w cll of the mar- 
\ els of the old w orld and of its dynasties, of the noblest 
hiiuiaiiity (lilt eiir lliiiiiishid The second histoneol 
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f«riO(l In tint in wliuh the former Miiul power m iiiifibtii 
itsdf now M nature, and the olweurc law of necessity ap 
licani traiuformcd into an open natural law, which euiu- 
jicls the unhniUod lapnco of individual will to obey a 
Ilian of universal culture oondiictiiig lu the end to i 
union of the peoples, to a unircrsal state This iieriod 
Iiegins with the advance of the mighty Homan rrpiililic 
The t hin! i ienod will be that in winch what was fate and 
nature in the form<‘r periods will nianifist itself as pro- 
vidence, while the dominion of fate and n.itiire will he 
seen to haic Iiccn but the imiierfeet beginning of the 
gradual revelation of providem e When tins period will 
begin it is miixissilile for ns to h.i) Kiit when it is, Ooil 
is. (3 ) Philosophy a/ Art — The problem of transieiidcntal 
philosophy IS the coiicunl of object and siibjeet This 
coneorcl w.is njalizcd in history (with whuh pracliial 
philosopliy ci^(l{ either not at all, or only ns infinite 
progres# But now the ego must sniLced iii neliially 
]icrecivuig this concord or identity, which constitutes its 
deepest self If now, then, all euniM.ious action is dcsign- 
fnl, coalescence on its part with iinconscions action is 
only possible in what, being designfiil in itself, has liecn 
without designfuInesB pmdticeil Such a product is 
nature , wo have here tjic pntii iple of all 7’i Inilngy in 
which alone it is possible to find a solution of The given 
problem What is diatinitive of nature is that, though 
imt blind iiiCLhanism, it is ntdl drsignfnl, that it cahilnts 
an identity of coiihciuiih subjective and nf i onscio'is ob- 
ject iic action in it the ego licbohls its own mnemiost 
self, which iiideeil only luiisists in tins identity But in 
nature the ego regards that iiientity as only oliji ctive and 
external to itself it must he enabled to pcrciiM it sIho 
08 such that its principle lies in the cgii itsi If Such jier- 
ceptioF IB artistio perception As the prnilnct of nature 
IS an iinoeiist ions product that is like to a consi lous 
one, so the product of art is a cniiecioiis proiliiit that is 
bkc t<i an iiiicniiscioua one To teleology, then, wc must 
odd iM</ie<ifs 1'he contradiction of tlio conseimis ami 
the unconscious, which without ccesatiou iierpctnatvs 
itself in hietory, and which is iinciiiiscioiisly resolved in 
nature, finds conscious resolution in the work of art. 
Hero at last intelligence roaches a perfect perception of 
its own self The feeling that sccuiupaiiies tins jiorcep- 
tioii IS a feeling of iniiiiitc satisliiction all contraibctioiis 
are romovcfl, all niyat«rieB itccsled The iiiikuuwD 
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rdiiii tliiii” tliat liriiigR Uiu ol>jt.Lti\u lUiil tliu cuos^idiu 
nctiun iiitri iiiicxiii ctcil liarmiin>, u nothing ehe than that 
nhsuliiU, that iiiiiniitahlo idinUty wliiih iiphnltls exnt- 
LiiCP '1 li>‘ M il, uitli uIiilIi it nljCLiirt-R itnulf foi others, 
It lays .aiidc fni Hip .artist, ami ini|iula him iii\ oluntanly 
tu till. |iiiiiliii Iniii (if Ins viiirLii Thus art ts the one and 
< ti rii i] II \ ( I itiiiii , till ru IS no other , it is the miniclp 
th it iiiiist ''iiiiMiiii us (if till .iliaiilute reality of that 
Hii|iiiiiii |irinLiiili‘ 11 liii h III icr l>i‘ci>iiic.a ohjectivc itself, 
Iiiit M till' (.aiiM Ill'll itluKss of .all th.at is ohjeid^iie And 
sii it IS that irt '1 mils liiglier th.iii ]>hil(wui)>liy, fur only 
III lit iliiis till iiiU'lketiuil iH'isM-'iitioii attain objectivity 
Art IS uliat IS higlust fur the ]>IiilnB(i|ihur, font i>|>eu 8 ns 
it uiK. th( hilly if hiilii'S tu him, iihcru in eternal and 
|iiiiiii i.il iiiiioii thill' Iiiims .as iii a iLiiiie iili.it in nature 
mil histiiiy IS suiMr.iti'il, and uhat in lif^'sii^ action asni'll 
IS III tliuiight iiiiist be etcrmally ilividcth Vrom this ne 
ill I ii.iblid tu iiiiilcrstaiKl Hhi, that pbilosujdiy, as philu 
siijibi, i.iniievi r n i)mre a iiniicrsal authority Thesingle 
is'i i|iii lit I f ibsiiliiti ubj('i.tiiity IS art, and with art coii- 
si'iiiiisly |inidiii tive iiatnro iH'rfects and completes itself. 

The ‘ traiiai'enituiital ulealisia’ u Schclhng’s lost work 
iiiilh'ii 111 the inethiid of Piiliti' Its principle is a 
ih'iidrd .ailviiici' iiii the jiusition of Virlito What to 
Pu'lite nas in iiiciiiioi ii.ibh' limit of the ego, bcconies 
fur .Sihi'IIiiig a iiccc'iiaary duplicity dcjiemlciit on tlio 
Hiiiipli' 11 itiiia uf the ego If Kiclito cnntcmjdatcd tho 
iiniiin ut Hubji 1 1 .111(1 ulijict .as only iiiliiiite .asynijitoticnl 
pmgri IIS, .Vhi lliii!' ( uiiteiiipl.itc's its actii.il present reali 
/.itiiiii III the iMiik uf lit (.iinl, whiiiii hVIitc cunceivcd 
uni) u iiliji 1 1 (it i iiiiiral iNlief, has bei unic for Selielling 
i dirui t ubji'i I (if .esthutie intuition This his diffurenco 
fiauii I K'lite ciiiild nut lung escaiH* Scliclling It was ini- 
jKissible fur linn tu rc'iii.ain iincuiisciuiis of the fact that 
he stuuil no lunger on the lei cl of subjrutiifi, but hod 
jKUHid tu th it uf objietiic i(lc.ahsm Ifaiiiig then nd- 
laiieed buiiind I'lilite in his antithesis of trnnscen(lciit.il 
philusutdi) and tin jiliilusupliy of nature, it was only 
c'(iiisiS|iiiiit til it h( should piocasHl a step further and place 
himself on the indillen me jioint of both, that he hIioiiIiI, 
non .adopt for pniieiple the nb iitit) of iilealityand reality, 
uf thniiglit and existence Tins was the pnnciple of 
''I'moza before bull, mil to tins philosojiher of identity, 
ioiiEci|iuiitli, In lilt liiiiisili poncrfiilly attracted In- 
ste.iil non ut tlie iin tlioil of Fuhtc, he oilopted Spinoza’s 
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mathematical one, to « Inch he ani i iln i1 the i;rc-iteHt > \ i 
clencc of domonstiatuot 

3 — 'L'liins Fsitint) 

The Period oj SpiiiiKism or ot tin la tiffirence nf 'h> 
hteat and Rent 

The iirincipal nntiiiKe of thia pcnnrl arc An /ij/aiei- 
(ion of my Rijiifiiu nt Phi/im/ihi/ (Joiiiiial of SiM-tiiUti\e 
Physics, II 2) , the sceuiul and ciiHrgeil eilitiuii ot the 
Ideaa tuteariln a Philoenplui oj Xatiire, 1801 , the di ilogin 
tirvno, or on t/n Dn iin ami S’ ilinal Prim iple iij Phimit, 
1802, Led an a 11,1 the Mitliutlu/ tra-h am nl Rtinhi, ISOd, 
S’eiB Journal ol S/miilatu, Phintut, IS0‘J .(, thn‘e jiart< 
'iLlielhiig s 111 u piisitieii is |ierfci tlv i li.ir ii ti n/i d in tin 
dehiiition Ilf reasiiii, uliii.li he hu pined it the hi giiiiiiii!' 
lit the tu.itis /iitiL niiiieil I cdl ivasnii ahniliite ii eniii. 
jrn-nsi^ ho f.ir ns it is thought as totil iii'lijhiiiiii id 
euhjichu and ohjicliie The ahilitv t" Ihiiik reisnn h to 
he presiiiiicd in eicry oiio , to think it as ahsnliili , in to 
reach the positioii reiimrcil, the tliiiikini; siihjekt imist In. 
alMti.ii.tcd from For him « ho ju. i oiiipliMliea tlim .ibstrac 
tion leasou iininediatcly ii.ises to he Hoiiielhiiig siihjis 
tivc na it IS giiierall) loiuiiMsl to he Nay, it i in not 
be any longer tlioiight iieti ,is soiiiethiiii’ ohjntiie, for 
soiiiethiiig ohjvitiM', or sunii.thiitj’ thought is only |ii>s 
Slide in ril itnni to v thinker The .ibstraLtion, tin ii, 
converts it into th it tiue in dsif/tviitii.ility, or ahsoliiti), 
uliich preiisuly loini idea with the iiidillerenie-]iuint ot 
subjective and objective The jinsition of jiliiIoMnpliv is 
tlie position of ri.isuii , the (.ogiiitioii of idiilosopliy is i 
cognition of things na they aru in thunisclvrs, th it is to 
say, .18 they ore in reason It is the natiiis. of philo 
Sophy wholly to uhiniii.ite all siierrsniiiii in tune and 
8C|iaratiiiii ;in 8p.ire, all difTcrcnce generally, iniiiorted 
into thought by ini igiiiatioii, and to see in things only 
tli.it hy uliieli tiny expiea.s .aliMdiite re.ison, not, how 
ever, so far ns they are ohji.i.t.s for sin h rilh Ltiun .is 
merely tollowa the laws of uiicb iiiisin .ind in tune All 
la 111 ii.ason, and bc8iili.s rt,un>n tin n* is imtliing He laoii 
IS tho absolute. Any objeitions to this illig.ition eiii 
denve only from oiir In ing aii iistonn d to hi i things not 
as they are in reason, hut is they appi ir l.\i ry thing, 
that la, IS cssvnti dly identical, and one with n.ison It 
u not reason th,it niakis an extiinaliti to its. If, hut 
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iinly tb< false use of reaaun, aliiLh is eonjuiiieil witli the 
inability to fiirt;et the subjective element within onr- 
selves llcsann is absolutely one and self-identical The 
Bii|ircme law for the being of reason, and, as there is 
nothing but reason, fur all being, is the law of identity 
Between Hiibjiet ami object, then, one and the same 
absolute identity cxiueiviing itsLlf in both, there is pos- 
sible, not n qii-ilit itiic, hilt only a quantitative difference 
(a distiiiLtioii of iiion. or Icis), su that nothing u cither 
Hiinjily object or siinjily subject, but in all things subject 
ind objiit are iinitttl, altlioiigh in various proportions 
u itli pn‘|ioiiihraiice now of the one and now of the other 
But the ahsolutc bung piira identity of subject and ob- 
ji(.t, (jiiantitatiVL difference must fall outsidu of thi« 
nil iititj , that IS, into the iinite As the fundamental 
foriii of till iiiliiiitu IS A = A, so thi^ the iinitc is 
A ~ B (i oiiibiuiitioiis, that is of HubjcttiUlfl object in 
larioiis iirojiortioiis) But la itxrlj nothing is lihito, fur 
identity IS the single in Bo far as there u differ 

line 111 iiidiMdiial things ulentlty exists ui the form of 
indiffuruiice W< ri ut able to take in at a glance nil 
that M, we sliouhl perceive in all a perfect quaiititatue 
eiiuipuise of subjeetiiity and objectivity, or pure identity 
In individual things, no doubt, there is a preponderance 
now on the one side and now on the other, but on the 
u hole this IB eoiiipensated. The absolute identity is ab- 
soliiti' totality, the universe itself In itsrJT there is no 
iiidividiial existence or induidiinl thing Without totn 
lity there is nothing in and if anything is jier- 

icivcd outside of totality, this is jxissible only os result 
of an aibitrary w'p nation of the individual from the 
whole, till product of relliitinn ,md the source of all 
vrioi-s Mssiiitiallj, there is the same absolute identity 
III iiirj ji-irtof the uiiiierm The miiicrse conseijnently 
14 to be coiiceiMil is a line, the mitre of whiclfis A = A, 
b 

the one end \ B (that is i pn>|iondcraucu of subjec 

+ 

tivity) iiud the other end A = B (or a preponderance of 
objCv'tivity), so, iiuicrtlieless, that even m the extremes 
there is still relative identity The one side is reabty or 
nature, tlie other idi ality The real side develops three 
IKitiiices (a iHitenec is a ik tinite quantitative difference of 
HiibjiitiMty .mil ohjeitiiity) (I ) The ilrst potcncc is 
III uti r and gi.iMt\ Ibegmtist imrwiiglit of the oli- 
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ject (2 ) I'lie geciinil jintence m light ( t-) -in innani 
jaa gravity was on initwan]) (lerceiitaoii nf iintiire Liglit 
IS a higher movement »f Hiihjet.tivity It is the absolute 
identity itself (3 ) The thinl |M>tenco is the coininoii 
produot nf light and gravit\, orgaiiimtioii ( V^) Orgiini- 
nation IS as original as matter Inorganic lutiiro as such 
does not exist it is outudly organizeil, and for the 
organisation winch proceeds from it ns from the original 
seed Knch Inidy's organization is this ImhIv's intiTinr 
become ontwanl , earth itself liecouies plant and animal 
Organic does not form itself ogt of inorgaiiie, but is from 
the first at least potential in it What lies now before 
ns apparently as inoigaiiic matter is tho resiiliiiim nf the 
oiganie mctamoq’liosis, wli it was unable to become orga- 
nio The brain of man is the highest mult of the tillin' 
organic met ii«e''^iosis of tho earth. From tho preced- 
ing, Sehelliiii^ Loiitiniies, it mil h.iM‘ luiii sien ns mil 
that mf inaiiitain the inUiual identity of all things, .mil 
the potential prcsenti of .ill in all, as that m> reg.inl so 
called dcstl matter it onI> a plant world mil in aniuiil 
world aslcc]i — a norld, honover, that .uiiiiiated by tho 
being nf absoliitc ulciitily may still possibly anako at 
some future tunc. Schelling l>re.iks nlf here, Ic iviiig the 
correspondent potences nt the iili il sphero iindevrlnp«>il 
KIsewhere, however, we have these latter sbiteil thus 
(1 ) Knowledge, the potence nf relicctioii , (2 ) Action, 
the {Kiteiiui of subsumption , (3 ) Beasoii, the unity of 
refiei tion and siiliaiimption I'licso three |iotcncue rcjin' 
lent ■ (1 ) As tho true, the assimilation of matter into 
form , (2 ) As the good, the assimilation nf form into 
matter , (3 ) As tho henntifni, nr the work of artt the 
alnulnto assimilation aiul nnilicitiiin of form mil luath r 
In order to attain lOgnitionnf the alwnliitu idciitit\, 
Schelling even attem]its to cnnHtriu,t a new luctlunl 
Neither tIA' in il>tia nor the synthetic iiilUiimI u]i|HMnil 
to him applii^ilile for this piir|ioso, both uniLurning finitu 
cogiiituin. Kven the ijiatLematic.il method ho left off by 
degroes. Tlie Ingnal forms of cummuii scccptatiou, n.iy, 
even the usual metaphysical Latcgoncs, appeareil to him 
now, too, as insafliciont As initial point of true cogiii 
tioii, Schelling indicated inteUectualiHircoption Peru p 
tion generally is an identifying of thought and being 
When I perceive an object, tlie being nf tins object .uiil 
iny thought nf It are for mo alisnliitily tin >i.inio thing 
Hilt 111 unlinary |iiieiptiun unity is .issiiincil hitwnii 
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tliiMiglit •mil '■iiiiii I'lrticiilir Riiiduous LXiHti iicp fn tlu. 
]irLie]itiiiii of le.ixon, intt llcctiial |pi ii'C|itiiiii, on tlie con- 
trnr>, it is tliu alnuliitL siiliji-Lt object, that is iicrceiveil, 
VI iileiitity IS nsHuiiiLil iMtw(‘uii thought and being lu 
,:i'iieial, all bung liitullcttiial iicrccptiun is absolute 
Liigiiitinii, and ■ihsoliit)' cognition must be thought as 
such that ill It lhiiikiiig.iiid bting arc no longer opposed. 
Iiitclltictii'illy to jurceivc dinictly uitliin jourseU the 
riaiin iiiililfin lice of nlcdityand reality winch yon pci 
cci\c, os it ucri', |irojucU‘d out of joii in time and sjiacc, 
this IS the bcgiiiiiiiig ani^tbe lint step in philosophy 
Tins \i iibibh ibsoliitc ciignition is wholly and solely in 
till abciiliito itsi If That it cannot be taught is u\ idenL 
\Vi iloiiolsii, I ‘lirr, why philosophy should be under 
iiij obligition to concern itself with this inability. It is 
lilt ‘s ilili , rather, on ill sides, to i8nl,^q^rom common 
I oust loiiMiiss the .ipproitth to philosophy, Itnd to leave 
o|« 11 n< itlier footpitli nor highi o,uI from the oiid to tho 
other .Vbsoluli cogiiitum, like tho truth it contains, has 
no li III i oiitr u II tt u ilhoiit itsidf, and adinits not of Iiomg 
duinonslrated to my iiiUlhgencc , neither does it admit 
of liiiiig contrailiitid by any It was the eudeaionr of 
ac hilling, thin, to ri<lueo intellcctuid perception to a 
imtliod, and this iiuthiKl be iniuied i oiistruutioii Of 
this nil thiiil, tin possibility and necessity depended on 
this, that the alisoliiti' is in all, and all is the absolute 
111! I oiisti III tion itself was nothing cbir than a deinon- 
stnitiiiii Ilf how, in evciy jiartiuiilar relation or object, the 
whole is .ibsiiliitcly ixprcssid Philosophically to con- 
strue III object, thill, is to point out that in it the entire 
inner striiitiiie of the .ilwolnte rojieats itself 

In iV i onl.ini e with the jmsitiiiii of identity or mdiffor- 
iiice. Si hilling .ittiinptcil an rncycli)|Nislic constnictioii 
lit ,all the philusojihical iluiixdines iii his Lectures on the 
hfilhoi/ of Aiiiiliwiiol siu'lg (deliiereil 1802, 'appeared 
1801) ITiiilir the form of aciitual renew of the uui- 
lersily iiiriiiiiliiin, they atForda siinininry and connected 
but poinilar st-iteiiieiit of Ins philosophy The part most 
wuithy of remark in them is the atteiiijit at an historical 
coiisti III tioii of Christiniity The incarnation of God is 
an eteriial iiirarnatiuii The eternal Sou of Gtxl, bom of 
the biiiig of the father of all things, is the finite itself, as 
it is in tho eterii il iKiceptioii of God Christ is only the 
bistoiical, sensuously seen pinnacle of the incarnation , 
os an iiidii idii,il he is ijiiite intilligible from the circiiui- 
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staiicoii of the peruMl. God ftpiii); oti ni ill^ indi [mviIi iit 
of all tioie^ it IS inooncciTable tint Iio slimilil ha\i- i« 
Biimnl liiimau nature in any siwcitic moment of tiini' 
CliTUtianity, as it is m tunc, cxotenu Christmnit>, corro 
siuinils not til its idea, and lias oiilv to esjavt its cniiiiilt- 
turn. A mam obstacle to tins conijilctioii n as and is tin- 
so-called Kililo, nlilLli besides, as leoanls tiuo leliginiis 
snbstancc, is iiifonur to soiuo otliri religions nritings (') 
A new birth of csntcrie ChnalLinit) , or a iieu ami higher 
religion, iii uhich iihilusophy, lehgioii, .and |iuetiysh.UI 
bo fused into unity, this uiiist Im the proiliut of the 
future 'Hie last Ht.iteiiieiit coiit iiiis .lire iily a hint of 
the 'revelatiou |ihiloso|iliy,' .and of the .lolniiiiiiiu era 
aniioiinrod in it Similar other .illiisioiis m i nr also in 
the same nork Thus Schelliiig plans in the !>■ •'iniiiiig 
of history a flirt of golden age It is iiiiomiii ible, he 
su) s, that Aiaii as be now ap|ie irs, sboiilil bi\e Iseiiof 
biiiisiJlf able to raiso himself from iiistiint to coiisiioiis 
ness, from aiiiiiiality to rationality Tbo present rue of 
men iiinstliaiu been preceded, then, by .iiiotlni, iniimii 
taluid in tho ancient legend nmler the tigiiii of gods and 
heroes. An origin for religion anil li\ diMatioii is mtclli 
gililo only in Uio lessons of superior natnns [ liobl 
uMlis.vtion to have Ihiii the piiiiial eoinlitioii of iiivii 
kind, and the institution of states, of seieiu ■ s, of reli 
giuii, and of aru, to have bien umteiiipoi incoiis, or 
lather one and the miiic tlicsv things, inilml, were not 
then veritably siiiulercd, but in perfict iiiU rpi iiutratioii, 
as thiy will be again in the Inst ilays Seln Ibiig is iiiil> 
consistent, then, winii be rcganls the syinbols of iiijtlio 
logy, which ue find to be histoneally first, as levibitioiis 
Ilf supreme cognition — and here, again, no base i stuii 
to the aiibscipient ‘ philosophy of niytholug} ’ 

The mystiial elciiii.iit, nhiUi aie find Lijiressud in 
these bietuncnl liens, .asserts itself Iicnceforw.ini more 
mill more in Siliilhng Ibis luyslital tiinhiiLy n.as 
lurtly the nsiilt of his iiiisiicccshfnl .itteiiipt to Innl an 
aiiiiroiiriatc form, an ahMilnto mcthml, for the expns- 
siiin of Ins pliihisiiphictil iiUas. All iiolikr iiiyMtiLisin 
depends on tin iinpossilnlity of oilcipi.itcly expressing 
iiifinito mattir in a logical fuim And so it was that 
SclicUing, afUi he had nstlcssly flung himself into ciiry 
metliml, soon sicki iicd of tliat of cnnstructioii also, and 
henceforth cuiiipli !• ly ah ii’duin d hiiiisclf to tin hoiind 
less course of liis nnn pbaiit.isy l*artl>, again, liie 

X 
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pliiIriHOpliiral vipw« hiul |'>~uln‘illy iiiiiIei;gniiL a Iransfo^ 
inatiun IVoiu t)iu HptLuIcibvi sLieiico of nature 1 il turned 
more and more to the {ilulo30|ihy of mind, and liia dufl- 
nitinn of tliu alwoluie uhan)>t!«l acconhngly If the ab- 
Hiiliite liail liithertii lieeii to him the indilluri nee of ideality 
and rihdity, iirLferencc n,is now given to the former in 
lefcreiicc to the latter, and ideality heiame the fiinda 
muiit.ll attrihiitc of the ah-Hdiite Idciolity la the 2» 
idc.ility, NULondly, deti riiiinre itself within itself to rea- 
lity, « Inch as sneli coniic<)ueiitly is only thini The for- 
mer h.irnioiiy of spirit and nature is broken up, and 
matter .ippe.ir8 as the negative of spirit In thus distiii- 
gnisliing from the absolute the universe as its antityiie, 
SlIii Iliiig hoH dei i tediv aliatidniiul tin piMihnn of Spino- 
riMiii Hill p'l’ised to aiiotlM i 

i Fouurii I'»Rii)i> ‘ 

7 III Mi/ftie nr A'lo Plnlomr Farm nf tlif l'hitoimp)ii/ t(f 
StlulllKlt 

The niitiiigs of this iiciiud are — fVnfuso/iAy and 
IMiijion, 1801, Kjimiitnn of the True Relation 
yatwrc- PluUiaiiphii to the amended Fidilian Fieuie, 1806, 
Animln nf Hfedirine (co edited with JUarciu), 1806-1808 
From thn jiosition of indiirercuce, os has been sud, the 
ahsoliito and the universe wiie idciitic.al, nature and 
history wen iiniiivdi.ita nianifistatioiis of the absolute, 
lint now Selielliiig .u reiitiiates the dilTercnco between 
tilt 111 , .iiid 111 unit I most stiikiiigl^ to express the se^in- 
ratetliiiis of tin nurld, he i|iiicu nco-Pl.atoiiically repre- 
sents it. III the lirat nork ii.iiiii'il, .is originating in a 
riiptiiii, III a dun Ilf ill tmm the alisoliitc From the 
ilisoliile to the ntiial there w no toiitiiiuons transition , 
the origin of tin iiiateriil wuild is only conceivable as a 
toiiipletu lire ik off from the alisolnte by dirui.t Be|>ara- 
tion Thu ilKsoliitu IS tho onK reality , finite tilings are 
not real The vzietcut.e of the latter, then, cannot de 
|M>iid on a comninnuMtioii of reality made to them by 
the absolute, but on their lery distance, on their very 
downfall from the absolute The reconciliation of this 
downfall, Goil’s completed realization, is the goal ol 
history To this idea, there are then added some other 
conceptions of a neo-Fiatonic complexion Thus we have 
the myth of Fsvi he falling from intellectuality to senses 
lud this fall even Platonically described as the punish 
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niviit ot lelfness. Then «« liii\u the kimln'il iiijth nf i 
{Kiliiigcnena anil migration of snnla, winch aouls, acronl 
mg as they have more or Icni lanl autle self here brIo«, 
and purified thomaelvea into identity a ith tho iniiiiite, 
cither begin a higher life on better etare, or, eatii 
rated witli matter, are dm on down into atill lower 
regions Partuiilarly neu Platonic aro the high catiiua- 
tion and iuyatiuo-aymbolic,d interpretation of the Greek 
myatenea (begun even in tho /fruno), as well aa tho 
opinion that religion, if it would preaerve iininjiireil its 
pure ideality, can never exist otherwise than csoteriLally 
or in the form of nijatcncs The same thought of u 
loftier umficatiou nf religion and philosophy iiervatles 
the whole of the writings of this perioiL All tnio experi- 
ence, aaya Schilling, is religions. 'I he existenco of (iod 
IS an eiiipiii' ] truth, nsy, the ground of all expcrieucck 
Itcligion, Adecd, la not philosnphj , but a philosophy 
whicn ahould not unite m holy h.irinouy religion with 
science, were certniuly none Suiuetliiiig higher th iii 
science 1 certainly do know And if to SLieiieo thiro 
are only two ways open, that of aiialysia or alwtraction 
and that of syntlictiu iWuction, then all acieuco of tho 
absolute is deiiiciL Spucul ittuu is the w hole — vision, con- 
templation of everything, tliat is, iii God Science itself 
IS voluablo only so far as it is spccnlativu, so far aa it is 
contemplation of God os he is A tinio will come, how- 
ever, when the sciences will more ,11111 more disappear, 
and immediate cognition assert itself Only in tho 
highest science does the mortal eye close, and then it is 
no longer man that sees, but eternal sight itself that hos 
come to see in him 

With such thcasopl11c.1I news, .Sclulliiig wts ikitiiralh 
directed to the older iiiy sties, whose writings he now 
licgau to study In his polemic ng.unst Fichte, Si In 1 - 
hug replies to the rcpro.ieb of inysticism .la follows — 
Among the learned of onu or two centuries past, tin re 
was a tacit niidirstoiiding nut to go beyond a c> rUin 
point, where tho genuine spmt nf suence was left to the 
unlearned Tliise, bec.au «e they were iinlearnid, and hail 
incurred the envy of the le,iriiud, w ere stylol i isiuuai ics 
But many a professed phi]oso)ihcr might ho glad to 
exchange his entire rhetoric for the fulness of heart and 
soul that IS present in the wntings of these very vision- 
aries. I, tlien, would not lie ashamcil of tho namu of 
such a vuionary Nay, I will undcaviiiir to give a fonii- 
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iLitiiiii til tliL rupniii'i! Iiit1u‘rtii I lia\e not proiicrlj 
stnilii il the « ritingo uC thcat. men, negligence bos been 
tbc muse .Sehelling fuileil nut to make good tlieie 
woTils. Anil it wnu eH]iccially to the kindred Jacob 
liubin tb.it lie hem efuru aid more iiiul mine directml him- 
Hi If Stud j of IViliiii, iiidet-d, lu alreaily apparent in tlie 
writings l>.fijre iia One of 8i.bclling's most celebrated 
uoiks (and wbiUi njiiii .trail soon afterwards), that on free- 
will {PliiluMu/ihHiU /iK/iiirnx into fht A'ature qf Ifuman 
Frif mil, 180‘))i is altogether built on Buhm. With it 
111 gins till I.ast lurinil of S lielliiig'a philoHophizing. 

— b’mii PrniOD 

Allriuiit at n Tin miomi nml ('iMtuiuiony iii agreement 

trtlh fmiih linhin 

With lliiliiii, SJielling b.ul iiin<.b in Loiiimnn To Imtli 
s|ii.cuI.itiM‘ tiignitiiiii W.U 1 asiirt of ininii iliato iicrception. 
Until eiii|ilii}uil a niixtnreof .ilistrait and sensuous forms, 
i iniilUy of logical preciston and pbaiitastic colouring, 
liutli n ire alike, finally, in a S{>cciilative relation. A lead- 
ing tlinuglit with Uulimuas tlio self direuiption of the ab- 
Holiite T.ikiiig the dnine siibstaiiee os at first the form- 
less iimiu ilifiisl infinite and iitiomiirehensible, that which 
was fiiuiidationluiM, Rohm conceived it further, in the 
feeling Ilf Its ou II alistract inlinito being, to shrink into 
riiiitiide into the gioiiiid or cintro of nature, where in 
their d ii k tnrtiiri iliaiuKr, the iiiialitius 8ep,arata from 
tfoi h Ilf 111 r, u here at Inst from the bard contntioii of these 
ijnilitiis till lightening spnngs, uliicli then, ns spint, or 
print iple of light, iloiuiiialtii and iUuiiiiii.ites the strug- 
gling p.iuiTs of iiitiirf, until Cod, raised by the basis 
friiiii Ins iiiibistdness, or by the giiiiiud from his un- 
gniiindi-diii ss into tin light of the spnit, lues mil iiioves 
III in iti Ml d II dm of bliss This tlieogoiii of noliiii's is 
Btiikiiigh III liiiiii iii\ uitli the presint III ws of Sihelliiig. 
As Hohiii mill I lied tin ilisoliite to lie the prini,il formless 
Imi li sHiiess, nr grouiidhssniss, Sihelliiig, as we have 
Still ilnaily, ligiirtd it is indillereiiii Vs Buhm too 
piiHeedid to distiii..iiish this dl unbasi.diii8s from the 
basis or iiitiiie, mil fm.n (!imI as the light of the siunt, 
sti Stlielliiig appieliiiitls the absolutu now as what, 
extern ili/ing itstif, iitiiins from this sulf-oxternalisa 
tion into a higher unity with its oun self again Wo 
lini thus alrc.ady indiiateil the tlin'e innmints in the 
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biatoty of Goil wtiu'li oiiistitutfH tlio iiitm-Nt of tin mnli 
on free will already named — (1 ) llnd m inditrcrein i , or 
as primal Iiaselessnosi, foundationlessness, |;i ouiidloas 
ness, tbe nnfoiiiided \oid, (2) tiod as dirrinptioii into 
existence and ground (basis), ideal and real , (1 ) Con 
I illation of this diremptum and transformation of the 
original indiffuixiiee into idciititv Tin. Inst iiioiiii’iit in 
the dniiio life is tliat of ptiri indifferriiee nr distiiutinn 
lessiii'is Tins that preoeiloa all existenie iiii\ In' named 
the pninal grminil or ungnmnd (groniullessiiess, fonnda- 
tionlessness) The iiiigroiiiid is no prodin t of the anti- 
theses, nor are tin -e iiiit'hi it in it, hut it is a speei il 
being devoid of nil antithesis, and thei-efore siiili tint it 
jmssesses nc predicate lint piedicitilissiiess Iteal and 
ideal, d ukt'iss and light, can never as aiilitlnses he pre 
dicated of hg iingimmd nnl> as non antitln'si s, in a 
neither tliC one nor the othir, is it imssihle to eiinneiate 
thenf of it From this iiidiiferenee now duality breaks 
forth the iingroiiiid {kii ts uito two equally eti'rnal begin 
nings, in order that grotiiid and cxisteiue may hi'toide 
one III love, oi in onlor flint the Iifukss and iiideliniti 
iiidifTereiice iiiay rise into the Ining mil doliiiiU. iduiilil} 
As thero is iiotlimg hefon* or liesidLsOod, God uiust liuvt 
the ground of Ins exishiiic within liiiiisclf Ihil this 
ground IS not meriU logu.il is i nolioii, hut uni, as a 
soiiiethiiig ai.tnal and to hi di-tins;ilislied fiolii i xisti mo 
in Gml tins ground ii natiin in Gml, distiiigiiishahh 
from God, hut iiisejiarahle from God In it, then, is 
neither understanding nor will, but only the i raving for 
them , it IS the loiigiiig to pve birth to itself lint tin 
ground longingly mining thns, like a In axing sri, in 
olndiincc to sonic dark nud irikhniti law, there ■irisi s 
in God himself, LOius]ioiidiiit to this first stirring of the 
dniuo oxistentiality in tho groiiiiil, .in iiinur uMcxiil 
perception in wliitli — no ohjeet lieing jiosHihle fur it hut 
God liiiiirtilf — God heliolds himself in Ins own iiiiige 
I'liis perception is Girl Imiai in GiwI himself, the etcind 
Wonl III God (tios)iel of John, i ), whn li nsis on the 
night of the giniind Iiki light, and bestows niiflci'st.iiid- 
ing nil ds d irk longing Tins iindcrstaniliiig iiinli d w itli 
the ground hecoiiies fixe ereitnu will Its work is tho 
setting in onler of natiire, the prei loiisly I.iw less grniind , 
and from tins transform itioii of the real by tho ideal 
there voines the creation of the world In the einliition 
■jf the w orld tbLie are two stailia - (I ) Tin hirtli of light, 
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or t1i<> f'riiliial iIe\Gl(ijiment of nature up to man, ) 
TIil Ijirtli of Rpirit, or man’s di wlupmcnt in history (1 ) 
The del olopmcnt of ii itura in grades dciioiuls on a cunflict 
Ilf the giiinnd with the nndcrst.mdiug. Originally the 
ground endeavoiired to shut itself in to its own self, 
.mil iiidopcnduntly to produce all from its own self alone; 
liiit its prmlucts williont uiidcrat Hiding \iurc without 
sl.ihihty and fell .ig.iin to the ground, .i creation winch 
ne still heliold in tin cxtiiiLt |il.iiits .and .animals of the 
pn Instill 1C wiirM But even in the sequel the ground 
\ II Ills only giailually to tlie iiiidurstanding, and every 
Hiiih slip ton .arils light h iii.irked hy a new Lhasa of he- 
iiigH III i\ery natural exixtiuice there arc, therefore. 
In II jiriiK iples to he ihstmgnisheil first, tin dark pnn 
I ipli , through uhiuh natural existences nie separated 
frniii GisI, and possess a {lartu iilar will .^rcondly, the 
divine pi nil I pie of uiiilcrRt.inding, or of the* universal 
mil III irratiiiiial natural cxistiMncs, these two {irin- 
Lijili H, however, are not yet moiilih il together into unity, 
hut the iNirtiiiilar mil is men rage and grecil iii them, 
whilst the universal will, quite a|Kirt from the individiiid 
mil, IS opcrativo as mere external natural power, ns con 
trolling instinct Only (2 ) in man arc the two pnn- 
1 iples united os tiny ,irc unitisl in the alisiiliite But in 
Olid they arc inse|i,arnhlc^ while in mail they arc not only 
sep,iri1ili , hut must Hejiarate, in oialcr that there may 1» 
. ilifli 1 1 me Ilf iii.aii from Oml, and that Oiid, ns opposed 
to III.UI, Hill 111 ri M'ahd asthit whuh In is, as unit} of 
hiith iniiiriph s, IS spirit thit subdues the ilifren'ine, as 
love .lust this siiparalilencKi, of the iinivcrsalanilpar- 
tniilnr wills IS tin possibility of good .and evil Tin good 
IS the siilioidiiiatiiin of the partieiilar to the iiiiiMrs.a1 
will, and till nil Liwiiin of this the true rel.ation is evil 
III this possiliility of gooil and evil, man's free will con- 
sists Kmpiiieal man, however, is not free , hut whole 
enqiirii .il i luiilitinii is determiiKiI hv .an intolligihle oi t 
anti'i Client to tune As man acts now , he must act , 
hut ncvcrtlieh ss he is free in act, hecaiiBC from eternity 
he has freilv mule hiiiiself what he now necessarily la 
From the very Iiegiiimiig of creation, the will of the self- 
siihst.anti.ating gnniiiil h.as bnnight nioug with it the self- 
will ol the eri'atiire for the proiliictioii of the antithesis, 
in the siihj ligation of whieh God may realise himself as 
the reconrihiig unity In tins nniveiH.il excitation ol 
evil, man has involved himself in self nail and scllishness , 
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hence in all men i‘\ il as nature, ami > et in i .n Ii su liu 
nun free ait The liiatury of luiii iK nn the gn>at 
Hcale, on thia conflict of acif-will ami iiiiii eriuil n ill, lathc 
hiatory of nature on the confliit of the {{rniiiiil ,uul (he 
iinderataniliug Thu lariuua atigesuhiih u\ il ,is liiatu- 
riial power iluscnbea in Inttle with Io\ e, eonatitiitu the 
[icriiiila Ilf iiiuieraal hiatnr} Chnatiwity la the iiiiihlle* 
IHiiiit of hiatory Tn ('hnst the princi]ile of line beiaiiiu 
|H!rBOualIy oppoaej tu e\il in the pcraini of man Cliriat 
w ,ia the iiieili itnr in nnlei tn reatoie to ita higheat poaitioii 
the iiiniicxion of i rcatinn with (iihI , fur only the \irrMiin,iI 
i.in he the a.aMnuruf (he ]i<r»nnal 'Ihecnil of thewnrhl; 
la the reconrih.ttioii ol self will anil lovi‘, the iloiniiiiiui of 
null enil u II ho that (luil is all in all The imlillerenee of 
the hegiiiiiiii)' m then lannil into tin .ihsulnti iilentity 

111 hia repli.to ,1:1111111 ( 181 :!), -Si lulling g.an a fiiitlur 
jiiatitiiiitiAi of this hia idea of tioil III iiiili.miiiis to 
re]icf iTacolira aieiiSiition of natiir iliain, liy ilcin»iiHtr-iiu>|; 
tluit the truu idea of OihI laa iiiiion of n itiinliaiii and 
theiain N itiirilisiii woiiM thiiih (lo,! is gMiind (iiniiia 
■lent) , till lain ,ui ciniie ol tin world (tiaiisii ndiiil) the 
tiiith lathe uiinm of luith thu.H.tiia (lOil la nt ome 
cauae and gruniid Itnowuu loutioilicta the notion of 
(Iml that hu ahoiild Ih. coni hi id, an f.ir is he niialii 
hiiiisclf, to proceed out of hiinaill fniiii iin]ierfeitioii to 
perfiitioii, to diielop hiinsilf ini|ii ifeotioii la perfec- 
tion itself, hut •as in (iniiiua of liieoiiiiiig 'I'he Htagea of 
till (Il ureas ire iiei i aanr} , in onit r to exhih t on .ill aidi a 
the fiiliiuaa of iierfcctinii Unh as thei 1 he .1 d 11 k ground, 
a natnn, .tncgaliie ]inniip 1 u 111 find thei’e ran he no 
talk of a conacioiisnesH of fiod Ah long as the find of 
model II tliiiani riniaina a sitii|d} uiiiglr hriiig, that is lo 
he snpposi d pun ly issi iiti il, hnt is iii f 11 1 only 1 usi in 1 
leas , as long as there is not nsogniseil in Uod an situ.sl 
duality,' and a Iiiiiitatne and negative ]iouir tint is 
opposed tn the 1 \iniisi\e uid iiflirniative one, so long w ill 
thodcuiil of a ]>ersoii,sl (wuil lie hut Huieiitiiii laiiihiiir 
It M nnireiwally .ind nhaolutily impomihlc to think 11 be 
ing possessed of lonsi i.j'isiiess who has not been hniught 
into limitation hy a negative powir wnthin hiiiisilf ss 
universally and ahaolntily iiniiossihle ns to think a 1 in lu 
without a centre 

Schelling’s letter to llsi hciiinayer, in llu l/amriiiU 
Journal by (Jerman-t Jor Oirmuni, in.iy he ng.inleil as an 
blucidation of tliu news contaiiied 111 the work on frei 
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Kill, auil in tliG II ply t(> Ja'uIii In ilii* letter ho ex 
presses hnnSLlf iiinre plaiiily than hr hail [iicviniigly done 
aa to what la to lir m ’ * ml by i/roymt, anil oa to hia 

]natification for HjiLakiii}' ol a grniinil in (init After tliia 
coiniiiiiniiatinii, tlirrr occurrcil a pauae in the literary 
V tivity of Si lirlling It nas pnblii ly riiinoiired, indenl, 
that the printing of an nnnaiially great nork, entitled 
Thf Alim nf the H’lirhl, I1.11I lirgiin , but nlHii again that 
iSlIiiIIiii’ bill nralliil .iinl ilrstroynl the proofa The 
title 1 i III >1 iiml til gnr iiroiniie of a philnaopliy of hia- 
tnr} , anil tin iIimi iiption of tbe xliiiit eaaay On the 
t/mti III Sii imlhiii I (Ksl'i), <111 Hii|i]ilimeDtary to the 
work it'<i li iii.iiIl it xiiiii liUtly, at tlir xaine time, that 
111 it gri it HtrisM uiiutil Im laid on the dcvclnpiuciit of 
(he II ligiiiiis I iinsi iniiain Aow, iiiilei il, that in Schcl 
liiin’M I iilh cti il M Niks Ml liai c tlio pi iiiti il^^'otuG itoelf. 
Ml SII tl' it the Itiat thatis to Hiiy, Mliat latok? tlioiighl 
.w pn MiiiiH to iiatiiii, cuiiatitutiB the theme of thi^lirat 
book (exiHteiit in the iightk inliime of the collecteil 
Miirkx, III the form uliieli >Scbelling may lia\c given to 
It about the \i ir IHITi), that it ih nature itself that, 
iiiiih r till titli of the * I’rvsint,’ la to be conauleral the 
siih|ei t Ilf till aei mill book , and that, loatly, aumiiaus ol 
till KiiliireMiri tin iiiateiMl of thetbinl bonk Vortlie 

I I xt, It IS I mb III tliiit at least tbii nl■llll featiiiixof tbe 
I iti 1 iloitiiiii of poteiiiis luiil eviii then taki 11 li\id 
xhipi 111 till iiiiiul of Skill Iliiig \ ijiiiti I xtiooiiliii II \ 
SI iiutinii Mas priiiliiiiil — SLibl iiiiil Scnglcr liai'iiig 
lalliil piiblii illiiitioii to the iilm tiiin 111 the vicwh nt 
Selii Iliiig- b> the jiiifiie Mini li he jiri iWi d 111 the year 
KS.II to II Iks ki I s traiisl itinii of i Mork of Cniiam’s 
rills not null Imaiisi In* xpoki 111 it so liittirly of 

III gel, M ho, 111 ^ 1111 , bad ipiite niiHiiliilenitood the sense 
of the hh Hiiliilm/ili III, but las inse be now openly do 
ilaml tint mIiiU lus iiitiii e.rliir systeiii fonlieil but 
one ]i ilf, ,iud tli,at tin ingitiii one of philosophy, there 
refpiiii'il to 111 aiMi il, is 1 uuipli tin iit to it, the silouiI or 
liiisitiM hilf. 111 mIiiiIi the iiitthod slumkl not lie aiiv 
longer mil ol puren/o », 1 eonsi nietioii hut should adopt 
III part the ]iroi s» n, , x, bisiieli i|>jiliiil by cuipiiiiisiii 
111 II Hiinilar iiiaiiiiii but miUi inuiiCMbat less bittcmexs 
to Hegel, he expri ssi d hinisidf 111 the nildress Mith mIiicIi 
he o|iened liiR leetiin s ,it Ilcrhii 111 1841 \nd as a con- 
Metfiui soon obtniiiisl that Srlii Ihiig Moalil hardly bniyg 
hiiiiHilf to liy Ins Heiliii disenni'si h liefore a uiiler circles 
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■itteiiipta iron* ninilc -nttpr pnlilii. itinii t>t the cxti.iitii 
nf b'niieiistadt and others, but npi'Ci.ill} of tin* repiiit nf 
Dr PaiiliiB, which latter Schelling’s on ii at tinn foi jiii.ii} 
seemed to aiithentiente— i>artly to expound and part1\ 
critically to judge the nen doctrine 'I'liat these n ere 
only jNirtially correct apjiearcd, nheii, after Sehelliog's 
death, hiasona made pubbi.os nell the lutniduetioii to the 
Philotophn of 1/i//Au/o</i/ait tho PAitonopIni »/ lliiilithon 
Tliose works enable ns to form a ]>rrtt\ conipUte inme]) 
timi of the lateit shape n hu h philosophy aisuiiied mth 
hi helling Quite, naimlj, asm the ivoik on fn e mil, and 
the other norks iiniiudiately snhseqni ot, th.it, uliieh in 
hiB thinl periiHl hid been ii iiiiml the ihsohite iiidiirereiiLe, 
is designated "s the /iriiM of nature .iiid mind, nay as the 
priiu of (hHl, so far is it is that in Ood nhnh is not (vit) 
(iml ‘Ihen !'< is shomi how from this pn. noiion nf (iod, 
siibstitntci^by paiithcisni for the nsnil notioii, the true 
iiotioll nf (iod IS ruaohed, t1 e notion, that is, of true 
inoiiotheisiii, nhich siipplaiits pantheism by reiideniig 
jiantheism latent mthin it In this piogression of the 
tuition of (f (id, there arc distinguished non thn>e moments, 
or, .IS Seliclliiig, m his eirlier manmir, prefers to ii.ime 
them, potenees lirvt, tlu .tbihtj ’to-bi (diis hnn-fim 
whiili, IS it not \tt is, is chariiti iirid li\ tin 
sign ifiiiiiM, <iiid iisii dh ii.iiiicd — A It is groiinil oi iieii 
iMtiirclii (iimI, the dilk Unit anaits ilhliiiiiMtioli, uh.it 
Has ealhd iii the iioih on fim mil the hiiiigi r fni i xist 
cnee, uameabh' also the subject of being nr initiiitiil 
Iniiig {Ansxlinfiii] To tins lucre ability tube there stiiiils 
opposed ns its pure contrary (coil'll qiK idly , -l-A), pure 
licing niliich is mthnut .ill pntcnti.ihti (Kinimn) , ulnih, 
as the former iin imre siibjcid, is not eiiii subject, but 
only ]ircdic.itc .ind object , wliicb, ton, as tlie foimer w.is 
as(‘If and mtliiii itsilf, is rathcmli.it is mtlmut itsill 
or oxteriVal to itsi If, aiul not wh it ih iiies (or u itlulrau -I 
itself Tioth eoiistltnte the i>iesiijiiiositiiiii to — wli.it is 
GXi hilled by tbrin — ^tlic tbird, + A, in i\ bn 1i tin in itsi II 
and the mthont itself ({■otcntiality and .letiialily), or 
subjectivity iiid iih|e(ii\it>, unite, so tint it m.iy he 
naineil vliat ii hv itself (what is at home with itself), 
uliitis inisrirot u^cll 'Ihis thud now, uhn h, is A 
has the Jirtt has ii'cll the /inj/nsl cl inn to llie predi- 
cate of being, IS most iipi>ropiiiti ly il'higiiitid spiiil * 

I That lie* a.n-bilun A hli .uM u h In ii11ilil.fl I'l us perlsllr 
bcliij Is sullicii atly ju iplcxlni;, but, In lebllt ..ii, tie faeiilinci It ill 
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Gixl, aB unity (if tliuxu thrci*, h xtill fur from being tn- 
line, but IS as yet only the all-unc, in which notion there 
lies but tbo mot of the Trinity. The progress to the 
Trinity, at the 8.1100 time also to the iiiiiiine that is dis 
tingiiishcil fmiii (>ii<], |irac<.iilH 111 this way that — A, 
uhiih was luni-being, is made exidiLit .is such To this, 
liowi‘\ er, — Ini .iiisc iinly w hat is os non being is capable 
of bung inaih > \)itiut, — ^it is ni‘Ci xsary tn presupirase 
that — A 11 IS pri \ imisly explicit as being, but was over- 
uiastrnsl by tin- (ipimsing + A 1 'he appearance of this 
(■iiiitruliitiiiu (.s'/uiii/iKiiy), which follows not from the 
ii.itiiri, hut fniiii till will of (S(k 1 his — as 111 it proi>crly 
llie nlitiiiii Ilf till two |iut(‘nci‘s has ruyersed itself ( — A 
li iMiig III iiiiiie liii'ig. anil i \ jMitenti.ihty, or ability to 
III nr |iiiuir) — fill its piiMliiit till iiiiiiersion of the 
iiiigiiial riliiiiiii, .Hill xn iif the iinuui (iiniscrse) , 

hut just HO It fknis .tlsii to this, that, abo^e both os 
now transfoniii 1I, ±A is (JihI .is self-iiosscasmg &ctu.il 
s|iint theogiiiiie ami ciismogniiie pmcesacs here fall 
together The latter inaiii fusts .1 senes of stages in 
winch the variims ri'latioiis of the two potences are 
ilemoiistrati (I h\ the jibilosophy of nature. In the 
hunnn eonsuousni ss, which is the last term of the 
HI rii s, the ciiiiti ntiiiii of tlic jHitcnces readies its end. 
'I he piiw ers froiii w hose eonUict the w orhl arose, re|iosa 
III the inner of the hiiiiian spirit, which for this very 

II iMiii IS II ill> till iiiicnHosiii 'J'hioiigh the I’miiie- 
tlii III ill I lint till iippiiOiemsion of self .isegn, the hitherto 
iiiilv iili.il world In I'liiiii s. Ill exterii.ility to Oinl, 1 n’ul 
0111, the Mil itliiii Ilf whiili IS to siibiinliiiatc itself to 
whit it hit, will 1 1 111 ii.iliii.illy this litter, previoiisly 
Ir iiisiiiiiiiil UK , biioiiHs now siipr.iiiiiiiidiiie Tlin path 

III this loiisiiiiiiu itiiin diseribes the \arioiis progressne 
rilitiiinsuf the ego, which, refurnng itself theoretiiuiUy 
to the n1lur.1I, .Hill prutiealU to the moral Uw, and, 
frceil b} the littir ehiates itself into an artistie and 
uontriuplatiiu 1 ujii> 1111 lit, in whuh that becomes object 
for it tb.it IS ch1raete11n.1l b> Aristotle as the thinking 
of thinking, and hi 1 iter philuso|)hy os the subject-object, 
—the final c.iuse ot t he w orhl, or Uuil is lirst principle of 
the world 

The course hen' is design ited bj ''chelling as the 

IS, inner III iiiiiniiii); nr nrsisi iin.,r iniiiiatlcil As the snislirst 
I III! iidntion % iiiini I imi I « • n iillid — Tlie riAtli'r will 

iibHir\o that ilu ttxt I gw cviTiilcd inuii wurk tftft 

ImigtalMN — 
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pntjjrvHs biuaras Goil lU-jjiniiiui; with the lir«t mii 
ditiuns of all bring, (la'taing to the aetinn of the potenecii 
in production of n dnideil and in itrelf gradiiateil Ihiii(', 
jiroceeding to the n If vm>rtinn of the ego that thcrehy 
isolates itself from t>t>d, the result of the iluitnuo is that 
the ego declares itself as not the lint prinnple, ninl sub 
ordinates itself to the isolated (ImI, w hoiii, in the eiiil, 
it acknowledges as this prineiple In the end hitherto, 
then, we have philosophired towards Ood, and therefore 
without God , it baa been shown that none of the stages 
hitherto considered, neither knowledge of natiiie, nor 
life in the state, nor conteinphitive ahsorptioii, fields 
an ultimate satisfaction , philosi>ph} , therefore, laii he 
named, beiaiise of this negitire nsiilt, only iiegatm- 
philosophy As hitherto «holl\ loiiditioneil hj thought 
too, it may 1 litly natiied lational philosopli} jiut 
tlioiight bciAg without |Hi\iiT to create realiti, to Im-sIow 
existence, the end of rational philosophy is oiilj God ns 
idea. But the power th.it fails thought is possessid by 
will. Will postulates .in aitiic God, lord of all being, 
who will praetic.ill> ri'sist the schism that has aitiially 
appeared Tins hnigmg for an actual Qoil is roligiun, 
ami philnsoph}, in receiving religion fur its ohjeet, 
assumes (piite a new eh,iiacttr it is become positiie 
]iliilo 8 a]ihy It has no longer its pmious ratioii.d char 
actor, when It <<111SI1I01C<I only how tin problem « is pos 
sihly to he thought, bnt.as nligioii roots in lhp,i<ti«ii 
of free will its .aim now is to < aplaiii ra ligioii as it .u lii.dlj 
iaa.nrs, anil to show how dl reUbs ilsilf whiu (icul, loii- 
ceis c<l as uiil} found at the end of the ii< ^.iti i < philosopli}', 
IS niiulc jiriiiciple with ilensation of .all from him, wheriMs 
previously the course h ol lietn to him Tin philosophi 
of religioii, which is not to be coiifoundeil uithaso-calliil 
religion of reason, luis for objiut partly the inconiiilcti, 
partly tllc completod religion It is lint, then, I'liilo 
iophy of Mythologi, iiml then I’hilosoph) of lte\iI,atioii 
In the former Schelliiig .dtompts to show, how it is to l« 
explained that men, nut othrruiso ins me, shoiihl have 
submitted thrmselveH to ideas ubicli ri'prascnteil tin* 
sacnilcc of a son, for ex.amnlc, os iliity , and, again, how 
it IS possible that such uleas shnuhl appear, even from a 
(Jliristiaii p<nnt of iieu, pieforuhlc to com|iIiti irndigi- 
ousness Bchelling iiitiii ib s th.it the forci s ilnimiiating 
these men ami prri|il<', ami rcganlcd by them as God, most, 
from the point of mcw of the highest religion, bo re 
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ro^uMul •in at Ii'ist iniiiiiLiita iii Cmil Tlic primitu o form 
of rLlignin, ii.iiiiilj, ahull loi^, Iiluiuji. uii iiulytliLisiii ir 
yet prcHPiit, nnf) Imiii.miU m priviuleil hy God, becalluci 
Mnnuthcisni (but an .ilntract one) le followed by the 
ensM wliicli le one aitb the {iiogrLSaiuii of the nations, 
anil in wbii'h tln're njieita itself in the consciousness of 
iii<aii, the eiiiii' ]iincrsH of tin |ioteiitis uliicb (in exter- 
nality iiiil jiiiiiiitv to < oil'll liiii-iif ga\o rise to the 
II ituiiil el 1^1 a lliaiit tin* pii ilh liaiii between these hat 
tri lunl the niitlmlo^n.il sti,:ts nhicli liu led many' to 
SI I 111 Illy llniliyy only .i ilisgiiWLil jiliyHiLal philosoiiliy. 
l*Iiiliisii|iliy slniua now tint the mythological piticess 
(iiiisisis III the iinliMilinal imti tires taking jmwscbsioii of 
I oiisi niiisin Ks, iiiii.t ill of tin. nil one ns preiioiisly in 
jiiiiiiitiM iiniinitlii isiii, anil the /itx/ x/iyi is th.it a lure 
lOiiseiousiii ss kiniuM itsilf ns under iIoii)|«uon of tlio ro- 
voliitiiiiis Ilf the liL.avens, a form ahith m.*^' he named 
•aatnil religiini ui Saheiam. Mythology, renchfiig, ns 
Greek, its iloiiiiHhing point, we find there again all the 
notiims Ilf tliL eariier stagis Thus Uranus is the 
gml of the <.Miiiii.iiiiisiicss, avliith a|>pcnis first in the 
process T'lie SI conil stage, on abitli the lint potence 
( — A) is mlnrnl to passivity by the scooml ( -I A ), is 
represented in Giiik iiiytliolugy by the emasculation of 
(Ti.iiiiis In this iiference it is cliarai tenstio tli.at the 
(iieih lleTinhilns, aliero be meiitinns this iiionicut of the 
ml thnliigical pnieebs (a miimciit klLiciitypciI among the 
Ihilii Inmans and Arihi.ine) intmiliiccB Ur.ania and her 
sun IhiinysuB On this siionil etagi. stand now aery 
i.ariiiiis religions, ,is ii ell those nhieh wholly merge them- 
seises 111 the luy thiiliigu.il protpss (Plneiueiau, Kgyjitian, 
Iiidi.ui, rtr ), as also tlioso, like Diidhisiii and the dii,dism 
Ilf till* JVrsians), aihuli uonid fi\ tlic iiroress on certain 
]iuiiits The Greek dispLiys the liniltitt tlage of mytho- 
logy 11,11, HI the mistmes, in uhicli it hcgins'to make 
Its jiCLidiir nitiire ih ir to itself, it ]imperly transcends 
Itself, and so it is tli.it the consideiatum nf the mysteries 
is the best iiitnidiii tiiui to the philosophy of re\ elation, 
'llic s|ieci.il |iiaibU'in of the titter is to explain fioni its 
premises the jienoii of Cliiist whii.h is the mattir proper 
of .ill Ghiwtiaiiity' The .action of Glinst before his be- 
romingman, hia iiic,ani.ition, and, lastly, the meibation so 
nei om]ilisIicd, ni c roiisnlered , the point of new being 
always held fast, Imueier, that the mythological process 
la the prisiipp, siliun and in rlie end the presage of what 
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in CIii iKt bei oiiti H lUtiial Tht‘ luiiiplvlion of Iiih uork 
prcjiiica the uaj tor the thinl potenLe, apint. through 
the action of uhirli the I'hiirch, na exphentioii of Chriat, 
exiata The three periaifa of tiie Church are preligiireil 
by the priiicip.iI apoatli a, IVter, raiil, anil John The tuo 
hnt [lerioila, Cathuliciam and Prutcatantiam, ha\*e ilreailj 
elaiMcd the thinl, the Chnatiaiiity of .lohn, la now ap 
pmiihing 

There la luiliapiitalily something granihoac in thia at 
tempt to comprehend the whole prOLcaa of the uorhl, and 
of Its iniicr and outer historj, os the self iiicilintion of 
God with hiinaidf, .ind to niiito iiaiitluiaui and theiaiii in 
the higher notion of God as at once free .ind in aiihjeition 
to development (‘inoiiotlu Mill*) lion cloael} this laat 
phase of the philoaoph> of Sihelhiig .i|iproicliia the 
Hegelian whi'h in its way also lulopta foi prinuple the 
notion of a^irnccas of the .alwoliito throiigli iniHliation of 
iiigatiliu, will appear at unee fioiii the Htateiiiinl of 
lUgtl, to whiih nc pruu.eil 
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rpilh uidii il ihtiit ot ihi. philo niil.y of .Sihelling, .-is 
I seen in ita dcaclopnieiit with reUtion to hiUite, la 
the alwtractly ohjectiie m.innvr in uliich it louLeivcd 
the absolute Tina was piiro luilitfcrciice, nleiititv > 
theie was (1 ) no poaaihility of tranaition fiinii it to the 
definite, the real , and hence iichelling aftoruiirds full 
into a complete do diaiii between the alianlute ami the 
world of reahty In it (2 ) mind bad been oliligud to 
yield its siipremney to u.itiiTC , or the oiiu huh iipiatid 
With the other, and the pure olijuLtivc iiidiiTi n ni i of 
ideahty and reality was placnl nhcivc linth, that is, tin n, 
above the fonn< r From rcIlcLtioii on this one Hiili.diii s'*, 
thu Hegelian ]ihiliisophy .aruae Ilegul, in oppontnoi to 
Fi< litu and agrei iin iituitk the poHitnni of Scln lliiig. In Id 
tbiit It 18 lirt any thing iiidnulu.il, not the ego, that is 
tliu priHs of all n ility, bit, on the uoitriry, aoiiictliing 
uiiivur.iil, a iiiiiMia.il mIiuIi cniiipnln nils within it (.iiry 
individual But tlun he rumen ud this iiiiivvraal not -is 
indifference, but r.atln.r as ikvelopiin nt, as a iiiinersul in 
wliieh the piiinijlu of d'lTuiLiiiu is iininuikiit, and which 
uncloacs itself into the entire wc.'ilth of the si tii.slity ex 
hibited by the uorlds of iiiiiid iinl nl m itti i Nor is tin 
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Absolute to Hegel iiurely something nbjectnc, as it wen 
the' negative extinction of being anil of thinking, of real 
ity anil iiluality, in a ncntiul tliinl the iinnersal, that 
iiiulerliea all, is rather only one of the terms of this i1ih> 
jiinetinn, the ulu>il one The nlca is the absolute, and all 
.ielu<ilil> IS only a renlizatiun of the iileo. Above there 
IS nuUiiiig higher tliAii the idea, and u ithoiit there is no- 
thing fiiitlier it IS the identh,tt actualizes itself in evciy 
■udiiidiul of the total whole The iiimerse is no in- 
diiTcrcnec of nicahty and reality , rather it is that reality 
into the infinite forms of which the idea (in onlcr nut 
to bo a ine-re iiiinal iiIjMtraetmu), uiifolla itself, witiiout, 
however, losing itself in them, but, on thu contrary, with 
i-etiim from them baik into its own self in the form of a 
ration il soul, and so, as conseions, stlf thinking idea, to 
(xist 111 its true form, in a form nihijgatc to its own 
inner and essential being Thus Hegel* restores to 
thought its own right Thought is not ono cxittentiul 
foiiii of the iihsohito lH>Bide others, it is the absolute 
itself 111 its eoiieietc uuit> of self, it is tho idea coiiio 
h.iek to Itself — the idea that knows itself to be tho truth 
of nature and the power in it The Hegelian philosophy 
constitiitis thus, then, tho diametrical opposite to the 
philosophy of Sehcliing that preecilesl it. If tho latter 
Iiceaiiic eiei more and mure realistic, mure and more 
Sjiinoxistie, more and more iiiystie, more and mote 
dualistic, the former, on thccontrii), was agam idealis- 
tic, ratioiialistn., a pure iiioniHiii of thought, a pure 
reioncihatioii of the aitinl .iiid the iiitellectnaL If 
Ml hulling siihstitiiUd olijectiio for Hiibjcttive idealism, 
Jligel iiipersidis liiith hv an alwoluto idealism, that is 
sguii to siiboriliii ite the natural to the inUllectiial elc- 
nieiit, but opialli it the saiiii. tiiiii. to iinbrakc both as in 
wanll} om and idenlieal 

As leginls fiiriu.thu Hegelian pliilusuphv ism itsnir//iisf 
eiliiall) vsseiitiilh disl ingnished from itn predecessor 
Tho absohitu is to Hegel not being (a ilcCnite, fixed some- 
thing), hut imicess, exphiitation of difTcrences and anti- 
theses, which, huwei er, arc not inde]ii uilcnt, or self- 
silbsisteiitly upliosed to the alwoliitc, but constitute, 
indnidiiolly and colli etucly, only moments within the 
self evolution of the absolute This necessitates a de- 
monstration, then, that the absolute is possessed within 
itsilf of a pniiciplc of progress from difference to diffir 
ence, w IikIi iliffereiici'S still form only iiu inents w itliin 
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it. It is not ue ulin are to biiiij; ilillei t iicoa iiitu t 1 it> 
absolute, but it is the alnulute i*<el{ uliuh must iirtHluca 
them, whilst they, for their p , must .-igim rcsulio 
theiiisehea into the whole, or dcmniistritc tluiiisdiea is 
mere iiiunieiits This it is tin nbjLit of the llej'ili.iii 
method to make good Its pusttuiu is eierj nutioii h.is 
in itself its own opposite, its uw ii iieg.itiuii , is one sided, 
and pushes on into a second, wbirli st'coiiil, the opposite 
of tho first, 18 as per ee cqnalK one sided w ith the In'll 
In this w ay it IS seen tint both are oiil> iiiuiiieiits ot i 
thinl iintioii, whieh, the higher unity of its two jiiedi- 
cessors, LOiitain^in itsilf both, but in a Iii!;litr fuiiii that 
cotiibiiies them into unity This new nolion, .i!,iin, oiiie 
ssslillleil as cstabhslusl, similarly deinonslratis ilsilf .is 
hut a onesided moinint, tint .ilso piidies foininl to 
iieg-ition, and tliroiigli m gallon to i hvln i iinili , iiid so 
on Tinsel II nigation of the notion is In Ibgil tin 
gciieiss of dldilhroines iiid intitlnsis, whnli, foi llnii 
parts, art> iieier anything liicil or sill siibsisti iil, is tin 
rtllociing undorst,iiidiug siipiMises, but only Ihii lit ino 
iiiciits of tliL iiiiniaiieiit moiemeiit of tin notion And 
so it IS ilso with the absolute ilmlf 'Mil iiuivoimI, 
whiih IS tin. ground of eiery thing partikiilir, is siuli 
only 111 this w i>, that it Ithe iiiiiiers,d), is siicb, is nidi 
soinctliiiig one sidid, .ind is of itself iinpellul into lugi 
tiou of its alwtiait uniiersahty by iin ans of loiiLriter 
partieiil.irity (detiiiiti iiess) The absolute is not i simple 
one souietliiiig, hut a system of notions wliuh owe tin ir 
origin just to this self negation of the original iiniieneil 
This system of nutioiis is then collectively iii itself ,again 
an altKlracInm, that is imjMlled forwranl into iiug,ition id 
Its meiely notional (iilu.il) lx mg, into iiality, into the* 
real sclf-sulisistciiec of the diifcriiieis (iiutiiie) lint In re 
.agaoi, in nature, there is tho siiiuc one Hiiliiliiess of In iin' 
blit inoiiient and not itself tho wrlndi, ami thus, tin refiin , 
tin self siibsistenec of the real eleuuent .also resolves itsi If, 
and tins clcuieiit is resiiiiieil into the iiiiiiersality of the 
notion in the form of self eunscioiisncss, of thinking spirit, 
which comjirehends and mutes within itself Imth notional 
(logical) and re.al (natur.al) being, in a higher ideal unity 
of tho iiniecrsal and the paitieiJur This immanent 
spontaneous evolution of the notion is the method of 
HegeL It will not, like the method of Fielito, merely 
subjectively propose a thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, 
but itwill follow and wateli the course of tin- thing itselL 
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It will iKit |iniilu(i‘ lH.inK (ixhUiiii-I, Imt wliat in ibuill 
alri.uly la, that it will rejirulnco for tliuiif'lit and con 
aiiKiiMiiuw. It will uiidui'Dtand all in iti own immanent 
coniicxion, wliii li connexion is liut a consequence of the 
iiiiiei iiricssiity, hy eiitne of n huh there is nianifestetl 
eveiy where thia ]iruiliietion of difference from identity, 
and of identity from iliffcrence, this living pulse of the 
coming and the going of the antithi‘ses 
llic cicaicst cx|ir< sniouof his difference from Scbelliiig 
IS gi\cn liy lit gel in his Pheiininenology of the Minil 
(h|iiiiI), till lirnt work in which hr appeared (1807) ns 
phiIoso]iIii/ing on his own account, hi^^place previouslj 
ii iviiig 111 on tli.it of .III .ulherciit of Selielling In sum he 
liriii>.s it togi tliei into the following tlirco mot * . In 
iSi III lliiig's pliihisophy the ahsolnto appears as if it had 
III eii Mliot out of a pistol , it is hut tlio night in which all 

I own .aie lihiek , its e\|iaiisiou into a system (jigain is no 
more than the proceeding of a painter who has on his 

I I ill ttu two eoloiirs only, rail and green, the one to bo used 
on di inand of historical pieces), the other on that of land 
sCiipis Til) Inst hit here icfers to the manner in which 
till! idiMof the absalnle is attained, mstnutancoiiBly, that 
IS, hy uieiins of intellectual xi^rceptioii, — a spniig which 

III tho pheiioiiienohig> liccamc under the bands of Hegel 
•i graduated and iiicthuilic progress The second hit con- 
ccins the iiuiilc of cuiiceia ing and expressing tho absolute 
thus attained, wholly as abMiico of all finite differences, 
iiainely, hut not .at tho samu time as within itself the 
iiiiiii.auciit prodiictiim of a system of diffcreuccs Another 
exjiressioii of Hegel for this is, that all turns on thinking 
anil eiiiiiu citing the .ilisolute (the true), uut as substance 
(negitioii of ill iliteiniiniteiiess), but ns siiliject (excita- 
tion .mil ]iiinliietioii of hiiitc iliffi reiiees) The third hit 
IS meant foi the w.av in which Schelliiig enrricil out his 
piiiuiple III praclii al iifcniiie to the coiieictc matter of 
ii.atiir.il and spii itii.al f.iit, h} applying tool ijects, namely, 
a readv-iii.ade sihciiii (to wit. the antithesis teal and 
ideal), lustiail of .illowiiig the tliuig itself spoutaneoiisly 
to unfold and partiiul.iii7e itself. Tlie scliool, iiarticii- 
l.irly of Si helling, w .is i niispii iioiis for its aetii ity in this 
Holiematiriiig foriiialisni, and to it specially applies what 
Hegel further n iiiaiks in the prchicu to the Plioninncno- 
logy ‘When this fiumalism iiitiiii.ates, let us s.iy, that 
mind IS electncity, or iiu animal asote, it is natural that 
till iiiiiiiitiateil should ga|ie with wniiiler, and .ulinire in 
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the intimation the vTofiimUty of gcmns Rnt the tm k 
of siikh eagacit} la aa soon learned, ns >t is OiU} tn prae- 
tisc , and its rcpetitinn becomes .v iiisiippoi table as the 
Fepetitinii of a detected juggling tnek Tins niethiHl of 
labelling everything in lieaieii and in earth, in nature 
and in man, vrith the couple of tenns of the genenal 
sclivnia, comerts the nniiene into a liiiukster’s shop, 
n It li its tiera and its rows of closed ticketcil boxes ’ 

Thu sjiecial object of the plienoiiicnology n as, by a 
developiiient of coiiscionsness in its essential principle, 
to establish what w.as to Hegel the absolute eogiiitioii, — 
tn dcinaiistr,ite tins cognition indeeil, to be hut the high 
eat step .iiid stagu of t oiisiioiisness llegel gives in this 
work a history of luiisnoiisiiess ,is it appeals in tune 
(Iiciiee the title), an e\ otiitioii of the i juu bs of the gniw th 
of coiisLiuiisness on its w.ay to pliilosophic,al kiinnleilgi 
The inner ^vclopniont of ioiim loiisness is re direil by t)io 
partiiMlar stiite, in wIikIi it leay .at .my time exist, lu 
coming always objective (known) to it, and by tins know 
ledge of its own being raising it aIw,iyH into ,i Inghcr iinl 
Inghcr state The phenumenologi attempts to showr how 
and hy wh.it iioeisHity eons(.iousui.s8 ascends from stage 
to stage, (rum in itself to for itmlt (from iin|ilKitiiesK to 
explicitness) from being to knowing Thu bi ginning is 
taken with the lowest stage, with imimi’iite (intiiitiu, 
natural) coiisiioiisiiess. Ilegil h.as i iitit led this chajiti r, 
‘ Scusililc certainty, or opinion .and the thin ' On this 
stage, to thu ijiiestions of AVb.it is the thin or tho hrn t 
and, Wliat is the iimof the answer of tho ego is —Ih n is 
a tree , noie, it is night Let us but turn noiiiil, how 
ever, and the hirr is not a trcsi, but a liiinsc, while if w c 
lay aside the second answer, in onb r to look it it later, 
the ROW IS found to be no longer night, but iinoii The 
(Am, then, liecomes a not this, tliat is, a universal, a 
general notion And necessarily so, for when I say 
‘this bit of pajicr,’ I say somuthiiig universal ami not 
particular, as each mid every bit of jiapcT is a ' this bit 
Ilf iNijier’ III this iMiier dialcs.tic lies tlio transition of 
direct sensible certainty into {mrcuptinn And so u.nh 
stage in the consciousnoss of the pliilnsophi/iiig siibjut 
involving itself HI controilicttoiis, ami through this 
imniancait dialectic rising ever into n higlier fini‘, thu 
evolution continues, till, with the conijilctc ulimiuatiun 
of contradiction, all straiigeucss lietwein subject and 
abject disapjii iis, iiiil tin. soul comes t" peifict self* 
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cognition, and pci feet erlf certainty Briefly to name 
the svicral stages, cniiRnonanPSS first appears ns sen 
bUOils certmitj , tlifii as perception, the olijeit of 
winch IS a thing Mitli its qualities, further, again, as 
nnilcrstiiiiliiig, n]iprcheusiun of objects os principles 
rdlcLUd into tlnmselves, or as iliscrimination between 
force and manifestation of force, iioiiinenon and pbe 
noriiciinii, outer and inner Next, toiiseiouaneas, — 
which III till ohjcct and its qiialitiis has now recog- 
iiisrd its own self, its own pure essential nature, for 
wliiili ioiiS(i|ncntI> the other as other is cliiniiisteil — 
III (•inns the hi If iih iitii il ign, the tmthiand certainty of 
ilsi If, SI II LoiiHiioiisiiesH Self coiiscioiisiiuss then, as 
iiiiisiiHd siK Loiisiiiiiisiicss or re>uinn dcscrdioR aiiiither 
Hcriis Ilf siicrsKsnc stages, until it appears as spirit, 
n'asiin that, lillid ind uteiitiheil with the ratioiiility of 
cxistciiie and the outer world, dominates fJie ii.itnral 
and spiiitnal iiniicrso os its kiiigdoni, in whieh it Know a 
itself st home Spirit rises through the stadia of 
iiistiiii tiie olistn aiii-i., lufoniiatiiiii and iiilighteiiment, 
iiioralit) and general moral \icws, to religion , and re 
hgion itself, histlj, temnnaten, in its consiimmation as 

II vealed religion, in the absolute cognition On this last 
Hlago heiiig iiiid thinking are no lunger ajurt, being is no 
longer the iihjcct of thiiiknig but the object of thinking 
IS now tliinkiiig itself Science is nothing but intclli- 
geiieo truly eogiiising its ow n self In the closing words 
Ilf the rheniiiiii.noliigy, Ilegil thus glances back on the 
mad that has Ken tiaielldl ‘The goal, absolute cogni- 
tiiiii, oi spiiit (iiitelhgiiiei) that knows itself as spirit, 
h.is fill its jiath the inward assimilatiiiii and conscnation 
Ilf Npirits (the nubnniinate stages), as tliej are in tlicm- 
sel \ es, and oihiea c the organization of tin. ir empire Their 
coiisi ri atinn, on the side of their free actual inaiiifestatiun 

III the foriii of coiitingiiii j, is history, while oif the side 
Ilf their logii illj iinderstiHMl organization, it is the science 
of cogiiitiiiio is it ]ili( iiomenalli presents itself in time 
Both together, liiston logically understood, form the 
record and the Caharj of the absolute sjiint, the reality, 
truth, and cairtainly of its throne, witliont which it were 
Iho sole and Iifehss enniiti. , only — 

*' tniiii till ciil>Ii t Ilf this S|>irit tfiii|>irp. 

Foams for it its mSnitnil' 


for tbi list the man li of tin I’lii nomcnology is not 



>ct a stmtlj M.uiititK one; it u the fir>l uiiiil ipplirv 
tinn of the 'almohiit' method,' inteieitiii^ mil siig;>pa 
tiic in its critniiie of the foms of 'phiiioinriial cognition * 
hut. III the disposal and arraiigt nient of the opulent 
dialLetieal and Iiistnnril matenil on » Inch it operates, 
it u arbitrary 


XI.V —HegeL 

G KOlin WII IIKLM FRTRDKICH IIRfiLh »as h.ii-i 
at Stult^iit on the 27th of August 1770 In his 
eighteenth \eai4ie eiitereil the uiiiveniit} of Tllbiugeii, 
with a MOM uUiinateh to the study ot thei>Iog> As 
student he atti ill lid no partiiuhii ittention it n. is the 
jiiuthfiil Si helling ivho iieie at that tune oiitshniiu all 
Ills contiiiipoiams. After haiiiig heeii a doiiieslie tiitoi 
siuuaiiieA III Snil/erhanil aiidal ^'^alllcfl)rt-oll the-Maiiie, 
he qililitietl himself fur the ai..ailemii al career at Jena in 
18(11 IleriiiUedat tirit as .in .adlii rent and supporter 
of the philosophy of S<.hel1itig And iii this sense no 
tiiid iMitteii his tractate of the Hamoyenr, on the • Diifer 
line 1ictit<.eii the I’hiloHophical iS\ stems of Kuhte .iiiil 
Schelling' Soon aftemanl-i, indeed, he openly joined 
Schelling in the editing of the Cntiail Join iiiif i>/ I'hi/o 
mphy (I8)IJ .ij to aihiili he coiitrihiiti d n larieti of iin 
portaiit nitiiles lie had hut small biiccgss .at liivt ns an 
aeadi.iiiiuteai.Iicr, and thongh apjmiiited to a iiiofeasomhip 
in 1805, the jiohtieal LataHtnijiho tint presently hunt 
overfieriii.aiiy sooii depiived him of it agiiii On the il.ay 
Ilf the liattle of .len.a, amid the tlininleruf the .artillery, he 
wrote the I.ist -minis of the I’hmomi nnloipi of thr Spirit, 
his first great, original liook, tho emu ii of his .1 ■ ii i 
t arcer Some tune afterwards he w.is wont to ajs-nk of 
this work (wliiuh appeared in 1807) aa Ins voyage of 
iliscoiery From Jeiia, Hegid went to Bainhcrg , iiid 
there — being in want of .all other ineaiiH of siilwisti ni.i 
— he eilitcd for two yean the Iou.al jinlitical joiirn.al In 
the aiitniim of 1808 he becaiiiu rector of tho ai..uli iiiy 
>it Nbriihcrg It w is in this i.a|>auity that — slowly 
iiiatum.g all hia woiks, and only pmperly liegiiiiiing Iiih 
hterara i.iner wlnii Si felling li.ail alrcaily uidud his — 
he coiiiprHied (IS12 In) hw /.oyie In the yrar lait 
named, he ri«.ii\ed i tail to a tliair of iiliilusuphy at 
Ucidellnrg wliiii, iii 1817, he piililisheii Ins Kiieyrln 
pchliii oj Uie I’liiliM'iplin.nl Jkiinics, iii whii.h he expounduil 
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f<ir llie firnt time the viliuU <■( lin B>sU.m Tlic fiiliicn 
of Ills fame and itj , lion e\ cr, properly dates only from 
Ins call to Iterlin in 1818 Here tlicru rose up around liim 
a nnineroiis, widtly extended, and, in a scientific point of 
\ieiv, rx> cediii^lly aetiie sclnnd, lure, too, lie acquired, 
from Ills connexion « itli tlie I’russian Imreaiicmcy, as well 
politic d influence for liiiiisi If ts tlie credit for his system 
of .1 state pliiloHopIi} not aluays to the advantage of 
till* inner freedom of Ins pkilosopliy, or of its moral 
north Still, III Ills \fnral and Fobtteal PhJotophy, 
piililislifd in 1821, Ifcgel rejects not the fundamental 
prim i)dLS cif the niocU ni jinlitical aystom , he demands 
popiilir represi ntation, lilierty of the jiress, ojien law- 
I nnrts. In il li} jury, and administrative independency of 
Loi per itioiia In Ih’rlin, Ifegcl |)relectcd on almost all 
the hranclics of philosophy llis \ arioiis courses of lee- 
lures Here puhliHhcd after hia deatli, hy liis ftriends and 
disciples. Ills delivery os a lectnn‘r was hesitating, 
eiuliiirrassod, and without oruanitiit, but not without a 
pc (.iiluir charm .u the iinmcdiate expression of deep and 
inhonriiig thought. The relaxation of social mtcreoiim 
lie sought rather among plain and imoiliciol people than 
III the uoin]i.vny of the great, he had no liking to shine 
III miloiiK III the year 18 <U, ho was iiiado nctor of the 
iiniverHity, .and fiillilled the duties of the nfRce m a more 
pi ic.tic.ll tiiiiiiior th.an provnmslv Violito Hegel dieil of 
cliohaai on Iho 14th Kovcmlier 1831, the. auniverNary of 
the- dcMtli ol LliIiuiis. Hl cies lu the a line graveyard as 
'solger and Kiclito, close Iioside the latti'r, and not far 
from the fcnaiior The puhlication of Ins collected wnt 
iiiga Olid Ic’c'tiirca was voiiiimnced in 1832 —Veil 1 The 
•'tin.iller Tn-.atieea , 2 The I’heuomeni logy , 3S Logic, 
ti 7 The rnivclujsudia , 8 The Mor,il and I’ohtical 
I’hiloBcipliy , '1 The Philosophy of History , 10 The 
fic'c lures on hlatlutics , 11 12 The Philosophy of 

lleligioii , r< l.a The Ilwtorv of PlidiiHophy , lC-18 The 
MisccUnncniis M orhs Itosenkraiis has wntten his Lifsi 
The iiiteriial il.issi|ic.ation of the Hegelian system i% 
III eoiiscMiuciua of the course taken hy thought in it, a 
tripartite one — (I ) The development of those pure 
niiivi.r8al notions, or thought dc.toriuin.iticiiis which, os it 
were a timeless pnin, niidurlie and form the founilation 
(it all n.atiiial and spiritual life, the logical evolution of 
the absuhite— thu Scimct of LoqK , (2 ) The development 
of the II al wuihl, iiatiiTv, III Us partirulanzcdnesa anil ex> 
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tvrnalizrilnt'ii — the Philoeophy of Xaliiie , (3) llu ile- 
Vulnpuicnt of thi* ule il world, or of tin i*ont rctc spirit that 
u actualized m Rights, Morals, Politics, Art, Kiligion, 
Scirme — the J'kilosophi/ oj the S/nrit TIusi tliicc jmrts 
of the Bjstem represent at the same time the three 
momenta of the absolute nictluMl, Position, Negatuin, anil 
Unity of both The Absolute is, tirstl>, pure iiiiiiiatori il 
thought , secondly, it is heterizatioii of pure tlinnglit, 
disruption of thought into the intinitc .ituuiisin of tune 
and space — nature , tbintl}, it returns out of this its 
aelf-cxtcmalizatiuii and at It alumalioii buk into its ami 
self, it resolvesathe heteruatiou of iiitnre, and only 111 
this IS a^ beenmes at list aitiial, self eogiiis.int thouglit, 
bpint. 

I The Sen lire nj Logir 

The logfc of Hegel is the SLieiitilic exposition and 
develApmeiit of the pure notions of reason, — of thoso 
notions or categoms wlinli underlie all thought .mil dl 
being, and hIiilIi arc as well the fund iiniiild Utlors ol 
aubjertive eognition, as thi indwelling soul of objeetiie 
reality, — of tliose ide.is in tihieh the spiritiiil mil tin 
iiatuial hate then point of toiiicideini ’llie n dm of 
logic, sajs Uegel, is tru.h as it is in its own sill, .uid 
without tell It IS, .IS he also ligiiritutly sijs, tin 
exposition of Ood .is he is lu liis eU.rii.il essencL before 
the creation of tho world or of a single tiiiite In mg It 
IS thus, no doubt, a realm of slnulows, but these 
shadows are — in fri.cduni from all matcriil cnssituilc— 
theaiiuplu ultmiate piinciples, into the diamond net of 
which the entire unmrsc u built 

For a beginning of the colli.i,tiuu and discnssion of 
these pure notions, wc hate to tliaiik several pliilosis 
phets, os Aristotle in his Categories, Wolif in his Oiitis 
logy, Kant in his Transicndi iital Analytic lint by 
thise the) were neither lomplctuly Liiunii rated, nor 
.ritically tested, nor yet di nted from a pniiiiple, but only | 
empirically taken up and h xieologically treated lu cuii 
trast to this proceiluic, Hegel soiiglit (1 ) eoniplctely to 
collect these notions , (J ) entiealiy to test them (that 
IS, to exclude all but pure, uiisciisunus tloiught) , and 
(3 } — w hat IS the most characteristic pi cii Jinrity of the 
Hegelian logic — (Ii,ih clii dly to deiliicc tin m the one from 
the other, and deielop thorn into an iiiteninlly articu- 
lated system of jnire re.ssou Fichte, before Hegil, 
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hail OLCLDtiiatcil tiii. iiui.uiiiit> uf d lUuluLtioii on the 
part of reason, — purely out uf its unii self, and perfectly 
free from nuy pre lupi nnitton, — uf tlio entire sj stem of 
kuowicdj'c. This thought Hegel seizes, but in an nb- i 
jective fashion Hia bcgitniing is nut with certain 
highest axioms in nhiLh all fiiither dci ehi|iincnt is 
nircaily implicitly cnntaineil, and senes coiiscipiently 
simply lot their iiiura particular charaLt'-nzation , but, 
taking stiiid on what rcipiirLS no further support of 
pniof, on the simplest iiution of reason, that of pure 
being, he lU diiccs tliciii • , in a progress from abstracter 
to cuiici itcr notions, tin. complete systemsjf pure, rational 
know bilge The spring of thu evolution la the dialec 
firal iiiethiKl that dili antes from iiiitiun to notion through 
liig.iMoii 

All position, s.i>s Hegel, is negation , ever} notion 
has ill <l the opposite of itself, in which it liasi|r;B forward 
to its own negation But, again, all negation is posstiun, 
afliinidliun. When a notion is uegatLil, the result is not 
forthwith a nil re nothing, n pure ucgative, but on the 
contrii} aionircte positive, there risiilts, in fact, a 
new iiotioii, anil one, too, that is eiinthed by the negation 
of till preciiliiig Olio The negation of the unit, fur cx- 
anipii , IS the n ition of pliinlitv In this manner, iicga- 
llon IS iiioili b) Higil the i ( hiele of the ilidleetic pnigress, 
Kaih notion is no sooner atlii mini than it is ogam neg.iteil, 
mil of this million tiu piodint is a higher and a richer 
notion Tins iiietlioil, dt oinc jiinljtn. and synthetic, 
Hegel uses throiiglioiit the entire hj stem of knowledge 

We proiied to a liiiet iiiinniary of the Hegelian higiu 
It sepaniUa into time ports, lln iliHlniirof Hang, the 
iloitriiir <ij Lkhiio (cssi iitidl iidtiiii.), dml the i/inliun o/ 
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I I III DiKtrine n! Hi mg 

(fi ) Qiutlihi - 1 he lieginniii.' of siientilu cognition is 
the direct, iiiiiiietli ite, indeti iiiiiii itc notion uf Bi mg In 
its I iitire Wdiit of li/i/iial compirhi iisioii,coiiiplcti! idcaiiey, 
it stinils licfoni thonght with preiisily the same iiiean 
iiig as siniplc negation, Xulhimf I'hesc two notions, 
toiiseqiicutly, arc not muro dhsoliitely opposeil tlidii 
alisohitel) idiiitical , each of tliiin disapiie ii-s unniedi 
ately into the otlie'' This osciUitioii, iir ills ippearani v 
'•f the one into the other, is pure Hnuniiiig, which iiion 



piuiall) la OmjiualuiH, Ai *i aiam in fun i Sutliing to 
ik'iiig, while, iia trmaitiou fueu ni-mg to Vnthing it u 
ZliLCaar The pruiiintation of tliia (iruveu of louiini; to 
bu null ccaaing to lie into n ainiplo iiiiifj at loit, h noo,; 
niaablo (htuiijn, Tliouiiiaa, So ueaa) iSt ite u lioiii}', 
with au ttlLiueut of (lehiiiteiiO'w, or it w Qwihlil niii 
more sycLiaU) atill Rinltly, LiuiiUil State I iiiiitinl S( iti 
cxrludca other (nr othera) from itaelf 'lliia rifLMeiiiu to 
Klf mhicli 18 LUiiilitiniietl by nogaliii iil-itioii to othir 
(or others), la named Itruni-lor »< Ij (iiide|>eiideiit, xelf 
(.oiitained individii ilit) ) Tina Iteiiio tor self, that refi rs 
itsilf only to itVouii self, anil la ropellent to at|i>ht clae, 
■a Oho (the unit) lint tlinnigli thix lepiiliion the One 
direct!} affiriiia (implies) Mami imti lint the iiii'ii 
ones arc not dilTurciit the one fniiii thu othei Thu oiiii 
18 what thu other is. Dio M iii} iru, therefore. One 
But the (^le is ctiiially the Maii\ Kor its exilii <1011 is 
alhriiftitioii of its opposite, or it there))} \ irtii illy airirms 
itaelf as pliinlily Quality, thruiii'h tins iliiliictib of 
Altrattioii and Ktpniuon, p.isius luh) Qiiaiitit} , for iii- 
dilTennce to the i|ualitative apciiality, iiidiirereiiuu to 
ilitTireiicc, is QuaiiUhi 

(h) Quaiifity —Quantity loneerns niignitiiih ind la 
such IS inditfcront to Qiiabt} So far as tlin A/iii/»i(iidi 
contMiis man} distiiieiiishahlc units iii it, it is DtKrttr, 
or exhibits the nioincnt of livacnUon , so far, agiin, 
as the many units are lioiuui;uicoiis, the Magiiitiiile, as 
without distinction, la CoiifiiiHous, ur it exhilnta thu 
moment of Coiituiuiti/ Kavh of these two characters is 
at the saint tune ulciitical with the other , iliai rebnn 
cannot he thought without continuity, cMiiitiiiiiity nut 
without diHicctiun Actuality of i|UBiitity, ur limiteil 
■{iiantity, is the Quiiiituia In the iinantum thu momenta 
of unity anil plurality aro also contaiiicil , it la 10 
amoiiiit ‘of iiiiit^ — that is, aVumf»r Opposed to i|ii in 
tiiiii or exti iisiie iiiagiiitiiiU staiiils intennse in igiiitinli 
01 Jiiiira III thi iiot'oii of iliotvi, whiih inipliis 
alwa }8 a ccitiiii sun'll ness of {hiwct, virtue, or deter' 
mutate ness, Qiimtil} retiii ns to Quality 'llie iini'iii of 
Quantity suit Quality is Vitum 

(c ) Mnuun (proportion) is 1 ipi ditativu ipi int iiu, 1 
ipiantnm on winch the ipiality di'jiciids An • \ainple of 
tins iiiiaiititatieo foi..e, on which the actual so iicsa of 
the* pirtieiilar ohjiet wholly rests is tetn]ii ratiire, which, 
111 ivlation to water, decides w lie tier this latter shall 
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reioun water or lioeome either icc or atu.ini Here the 
gunntUM of the heat actually comtitutes the r/uahh/ of 
the water Quality and quantity, cunicrincntly, are per 
pctiially iiiten hanging characters, and in a being, a /Ami 
aoiiietliing, which is its« If different from its uwu direi-tly- 
apparcnt la/iiU and /low miieh This negation of the 
dircctiieas and iinmcHliaiy, this quality (ur something) 
nliich is iiiileiiendi lit of the dircctlv present existential 
form, IK A'sivuci I<.<ik(.iilo is Being within self, a huiiig 
in iiiternality to self, iiid so self ilireiiiptioii of being, 
liiiiigtiiit H iWleitid into itself Ileiiec the diii>liuit> 
of ,dl the distiiictiie (haiactciH of csseiiM* 

2 The Doctrine of Kiuenee. 

{a) Kneenee an si/' A Kssenit ns reflected being, is 
n fi n ncc to self only in that it is refcreiicq to other. 
This Isung i-i tailed reflected lu analogy with the reflexion 
of light, whit li uniniiging in its rectilinear ooiirse on the 
surfnci of a mirror. It throw a Kuk from it. In the same 
way, then, ns reflected light is sumuthiiig mediateil or 
alliinird (positcsl) by its n fereneo to other (that is, to 
soniilhiiig (Idi), rullcitisl lining is such an entity as is 
hIiowu to he mediated by, nr founded on, aiiother 
When philiMiipUy pioposus for its problem, coiiacqiiciitly, 
cognition of the essence of things, the iiumedi-itc (directly 
prescnlant) being of these things is thereby assumed to 
lie mere iind or Mil iH'hiiid which the essence is con- 
CLMleil In the lery siicaking of the essenee of on object, 
therefore, wo necessarily reiitico its iminediato being 
(that IS in contrast to tlie essciieo, but without which 
it were inipossihle to think the essence), to soiiiethiiig 
merely negitiie, to np^naiamr [Se/tiin) Being shines, 
shows, or ajijH'ani by (ii«) essiMiee Ksaeiice, lome 
qiiiiitly, IS being (the imtw.inl being) shining, showing, 
ur appealing away into its own '•elf Ksseiice, os .against 
till* Ap|ic,iraiiee, y ii Ida the notion of tho Himitml , w hat 
only shines or appe ira b\ (uii) essence is tho Inenaential 
Hut luasniiieh ns tho l'asrnti.al only is .as in relation to 
the Inessential, the Iiiessintid is itself Basential , the 
llssentinl is quite is iiiiuli in want of the Inessential, .is 
tho Iiicssciiti il of the Kaai’iitial The consequence is. 
then, that each ap|ie.irs by (tf») tlie other, nr theni 
takes place bi-tween tin in that iiintiial relation which we 
name rejiriion In this whole sphere, then, we liaie to 
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dnuith ili‘toniiiii itiiiiiii of reflexiiin, uith i'hii,ioU>rs siioh 
tliiit either inilicatca the other, aiul m inci'i'itiblu with- 
out the other (for cx.iiii|ile, jM> 8 iti\ e .iiul ucgatii e, antv 
cedent and conaequeiit, thin" and (iii-ihtv, niitter and 
fiirm, fniie and oporntnui ul fnrce) Wo hun thiw 
ogam ill thu Lvuliition nf Klsaenuo the uine ohirioteie 
na in the cinhitioii of lh‘iii", but now they are in i 
reHectml furiii, nid no longer direut nr iniiimliate. For 
Being and Nothing, wu h.i\o now l*oaitiiu innl Negi 
tivc, for St.'ilc {Diihiih) Existeiieu {Kinhtiz), ete 

EoaeuLC M rctleuted Being, mfereiiLc to >ull, nliuli la 
through a incdiAii of rcfen‘uuc to othei, anothei nlinli 
appeart by (an) it. Tina reileetcil n>feroiiue to aclf we 
term Iilenlili/ (which, in the an i illen lirat Kw of thought, 
the axiom of identity A -- A, la only iiiloiiiik tently and 
abatroctly expreaaeil) Aa reference to aelf, wlinh in 
equally datinction of it from itaelf, Meiitity eaaenli.ill> 
coiitifliia and impliua the eh-iraetir of Difftrfnif Din it, 
external difference la liu ero/y DilTenaii n na am h, the 
uaaentinl difft r( IK e, la Cimiratulil e mil A'li/nfio) 

The aelf contrariety of ewineo la ('oiilitulietum Tin 
coiitrarii ty of idiiitity ind difli n nee la lei oiuiled in tin 
notion of ( I'roiiiul In di-tingiiiahing itaeh from iImiIi 
namely, eaaenco la liially thi chmiiku tint la ideiitii.il 
with itaclf, (iroilild, and, acioiidh, the eaaenie tint la 
diatingnialied or ejected fioiii ifaoll, the f'wMiyiiiMt In 
the category of ground mil ciiiiaei{iient, then, the amie 
thing, the .aacnee, la twicu jiiit the groiiiiil and wh it it 
grounda ora the a.miu iiiatti r, mil an it la a hard jiro 
blcm to define the ground otln rn ise th.in by thu uiiian 
qiieut, and uunveraely Tlicir Bepar.itioii, then, la iiicndv 
an arbitrary aliatroction, but Jiiat for tliia ruaaoii ilao 
(the identity of liotli), any apiilicatinn of tliia cati-gorv la 
properly a funnaliaiii A reflection that deniaiida gnninda, 
Hoiihl Hiinidy aiu thu aainc thing twice, now in ita iiii- 
mnliati, direct a]i|K irance, ami agiiii in ita jiuaititioii<i 
iiiaa, alhnncdiicS'., tl.iiiiigl the giuuinl 

(A) Hiviic mil Miinijufnti’ni , — Tliu M iiiifi'iUtiini 1 1 

no loiigii eaaenie haa aiq.ear.uice, but appu ir.ineo that m 
lilleil-U]>, full Idled, iiuiilementid by eastiiiu 'I'liere h no 
apjieiraiico without an esaciice, and no es iiico that 
jiaiaLH lint into iiianifi station It la nim ami the aaiiia 
matter that la t.aki ii now aa eiscncc ami now aa iiiaiii 
featation. In referem e to caaetiec in in inifi abatinn, tin 
poeitiTe moment that waa prev luuaiy li rined gioiiiid m 
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now called Mallei, the line Fomi I' very 

esacnce la unity of matter ami fmiii, that la, it exul* 
EzutUnee, iiamoly, in eoiitiidiitiiictinii to luimodiate 
(uiin-fleetedj Bung, la the tcim u Inch we giio to that 
being whuh la pnidiieeil by the gruiiinl, — that is, to 
groumled, or founded, being (being that is reflected to 
an auteecdeiit auiiitc) Kaseiieu aa rj:utihi la called 
I'hiHif fn the relitnm of the Thing to its Pmpcrtiii, 
the relation of foiiii Did luitter la rejicatcil The Pro 
pcrtiea i xhibit this thing on its foriual side in matter it 
■a 'filing I he relation bctuieii the Tiling and its Pro 
pcrtiri H nan illy di aigimtetl by the vcrbs^/uis* (the thing 
hae |iin|Hitics) in ooiitradiatmctioii to immediate oiii 
III ■< "I hung 1‘aiMeiiee >u) negative reference to itseh 
■Hill leijelhng itself from itself into Ueilexion into otbui 
IS Ftirce and Kxerhon (its operation) Tins category has 
it III enininun with the other categorioa of cs«‘iiee, that 
in it Olio and tlie same imitter is twice put. The Force 
I III he exiilaiiUHl only by the Kzertion, the exertion only 
by till forue, and hence any explanation that resorts to 
this ( .itugory is but a movement in tautologies To con 
anil r fon e as incngiiiKihle is but a sulf-ileooption of the 
iiiiih istandiug iii reganl to its own act Thu category of 
lone .mil exertion iiiids higher expression in the c.atcgory 
of Iniii r and Outer The latter stuids higher, for Force 
to exert Itself requires a eolKifnlvin, whereas the Inner 
H I ssi'iice of itsilf (s]iontanriuisIy ) mxnifiatiiig itself 
'rinse' two cu eflieicnts, Inner and Ouhr, aie also iden 
t'l al , neither is nithoiit the other IFleat .i iruin, for 
i X iiiiple, IS iiiw anile lu liis eharaeter, that is he also 
iiiitn irilly lu his in tioii The truth of this relation, 
coiiKii|iieatly, u rather the ulentity of Inner and Outer, 
of I sse'iii e .iiid Maiiifi'stitioii, that is 

(r ) Aetualihi - liosidcs (uiirellei t<'d) Being .iiid Exist- 
I uio wo hail* Actiialitv, then, .is a tliinl stage of being 
III Aitiiaht), the M iiiifestatioii of Essence is ulcipiitc 
and euiiiplete Vent iblu A< tii.ihty, therefore (os distiii 
guishcd from Puvuhihtii and CviiiimjiiKy), is necessary 
bung, national \iii -dy The iiutnrions /oopos of Hegel, 
— Ml that IS iitnal is ritioiul, iiid all that is rational is 
actual, — is seen, with suih i im tiling .as is giien hero to 
‘ Aitiialitv,' to he siiiipli tautelopi Wii it H iiocessary, 
rcgarthil is its eiiii ground pi gnuiiid or niigiii, then, 
th.it IS ideiitii il » ith itK 10, IX Siil'ehince 1 h< side of 
iiiaiiift station, woat i' iiiis-i iiti il in the lasc of 'Mihi^anco, 
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rr.ntiiii'i'nt in tin* cin'iif tin Niti k tnnstitiitiil )<} 
tho /I lcI'/i'H/x Thu Vooulentfl arc no li>nj;or tii ^iihut im.U| 
ta Manifcttation to 1 .'<4c nou or Outer to I imer an uU i^n ite 
repreaentatiuu , the\ aru only truHitory alleitions of 
Siibatance, contingtiit and mutable |ibiniinunil fin ms 
liko wa\cs of the eea m relation to the uilei of tlie at. i 
They are not prodnoed by enbstanee, but ritlur disip 
pear in it ae their ground. The relation of ^nbal inti iliti 
paaaea into the relation of CuumIiIii In this relilion 
one and the lamu nnitter u tune put oiue m ( nu-i 
and again as Kjfitf The c.inse ot heat is he it, and its 
effect M ogam Iwat l.ffoct u a higher notion Ih.iii (lie 
acadent of substantiality, for it is .u:tuall> eoiiti iposi d 
to the laiise, and the caust‘ itsiU, passes e\ei into tht. 
effect. So far, honciur, as in the relitioii ot i.iiisilit\, 
either side prtsii]ipo8t s tlij other, the tiiith is r.itlier a 
relation s^h that in it either side is c.mse .mil effett it 
uiice-i-ffei *irori/y Keiipnieit) is a higher reUtioii tli in 
causality, itiaHiniich .ts tlieie is no sin h thing as i triii 
causality there is no effect without counter ilfi it, no 
action vrithout couutei action (reaction) 

Withtho catigoryof Kiiiprocity we quit the Hjihire 
of Kssence All the eategnnes of ■ ssc nee li.iie dispi i\(d 
a iliiplioity I but III reupn>cit> tho duplicity of i iiisii 
and effect lias collapsi d to unity Kow’, then, iiisti ul of 
duplicity wo haic again unity uhntity with self Ol 
wi have ,ag.iin a Hciiig (or a sort of being) tbit esliibits 
direniption into seicral self siibsisti lit fictors, wlinh 
factors, howoccr, are iiiinn dnitcly ideiitiinl nitli the 
being itself This Unity of the IiiiniidMcy (the self- 
Bubsistenec ) of Kciiig with tin self din iiipt'oii of I s ■ m 
IS the A'ufioii 


U T/ii’ Dwtrinf nf tUi uIwil 

Afuliiiii IS (bat III ibu otbi i tli it is nb iilii il wntb itsi ll , 
it a substantial tot ilitv, the nioiiicnts of wlin li ( Son/ii/ii) 
l‘urticular), an theinsi I\es tin, whole (the ffiimisiif),- a 
tiiUility winch noli ss gic, %fiiesiii|H to thioliiri n nec tli iii 
itiesuneslt igniiiiili i iiitc within itself 'I In Nution 
IS {n ) bilbjcctive iiolinii, the unity of the in iiiy in its ou ii 
self, expressi I as in thu iiiiuiiiiit of l''iiiiii, ,aiiil in .ihs 
trautiou (ruin tiic Maltir U is (t ] Obji i ti.ity, notii' i 
in till* sb i|i< f liniiii iliac V, is esiiinil iinit\ of «ilf d* 
;h mil lit •xistiiiiis It IS (r ) Idi i, the iiiilinii tint is Du 
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ten objective ibiclf than it rctlucce the objectivity of 
Ronse into unity with itself, — that is no less immanent iii 
the object, than imtepcmlcntly existent as punctual unity 
of all D'nbtj 

(a) Thf mihjrchi' ii'tli-m contains tho moments of 
l/uumuliiy (idLiitity with itself in thu difTerenuc), Parh- 
mini i/y (the diflTi n-iici dnesa that remains in identity with 
till, universal) and Siniiahirily (the indcjicndcut indi- 
viduality that iinit(.s within itself the iiniiersal and the 
|iai ticiilar, the "(iiiis uni the spucics) Tho iimversal 
iiiilc|H.'ndi.ntly ex]iriss«l is tlio notion .is such. This 
one Hidudin is is n iiiLiliul by statement yf tho univeisal 
as iiilivTcnt in .1 xuioiil.v, or as predicate of a subject , 
tli.it IS, by the Jmhjmeiif The judgment enunciates the 
iikiitity of the singidar with tho universal, and by eon- 
Bi-<|ULncu, tho sundering of tho uniiersal into inilepcndent 
individuals tli.at arc ideiitic.al with it, — tlio s^lf direuiiv 
tioii Ilf tho notion. In the jiidginenttho notion exjiresses 
itself 111 that aspeit of itself, by virtue of which it is nut 
soini thing abstract (like sulistanie, cause, force), but 
oonir(.ti< and dciinite, iinmaiicnt in indiMdual existences, 
.mil 1 iiiitiiiiiing itself fir and wide into a world of suili 
The one sidcdnrss of the judgini ut--thu exprossion of 
the singular .as iiiiini'di itely identical with tlio uniiersal 
and the consei(ucnt leiitiblo sundering of both (the 
iinivur 8 .il li.aa inure extension than the singular, thu 
singular is coiicrctrr than the universal] — is icliered in 
thu Sitlltiiji*ia (the close, or taking together). In it 
iiiiivers il and singular becoiiie c uniinediatcd (united) by 
the particular, which stujis between both os niialiatu 
notion. The syllogism, coiisciiuently, exhibits the uni- 
\crs.il .IS, tlirimgh its jiarticuhinzatiun, it realizes itself 
III the singular, or otherwise expiasscil, it exhibits tho 
Biiigiil.ir as, tliiougli ineiluition of the particular, it is iii 
the iiniiuisal In short, the Mjllogisiii lint flcifcctly 
dciiionatritis the iiitnrvof the iiuti'iii to be distinction 
of itself III itself into a nianintas of being, within which 
the singiil.ir is Ihroiigh airtiie of its jmrticulnnty, as well 
self sulisl inthilly ojijioscd to the iiiiiicrsal, as closed 
together into iilc'iitity with it From what jircrcdes then, 
the notion is not soinetliiug nii rely subjective, but some 
thing th.at, in the tutaliti ot licing compndieiidud under 
it, IS possessed of realitc so coiisnlen'd the notion is the 
objt>ctivo notion 

(A) Ohin.lu ily IS uot outward Iwiiig as sueh, but an 
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outwdid bcmg eoinvlcti! mtVnn itapll, niiA mtoUigibly 
conditioned Its liint form is JftvAniium flui oo exist 
ence of indeiHnulciit iiid» iduals wliicli, mutually iiidifler 
ent, are kept tn|>otIi(.r in tIlcnnlt^ of a itlmlc (a^ntiatc) 
only by a ooiiimon bond Tins iniliirerciice eliiiiiiiati'a 
itself in C/ifwinm, tlie nintiial attraction, interiienetra- 
tion, and iiLiitralization of mdeiieiidcnt indii iduals n liioli 
unite to a wliulc lint tbc unity hero is only tlio nega- 
ti\e one of the resolution of units into a wliolo , the 
tliinl form of objeetiiit\ is, tlundori', Tihitlivjji, the 
Kill! (eorresiHiiuleiit to thi sillogisni \io«ed is olosu), 
tlio notion thuf rcilizes itsell, that anlMirdinati s being 
into iiuaiis for itself, and that pn'servis ami fiillils itself 
III this prill css of the snblatioii of the inde|it inleiii > of 
things '1 lie defei t ill the notion of Knd is, th it it has 
objeotiiity still ojipiised to it as sonictliing alien , hut this 
dofLCt co'taictcil, ut have the notion of Knd as iiniiinni iit 
III olijOLtivity, — the notion that ]iervailea objutiiity, 
that fiilhls and realins itself in it, iii a uoril, tin. hUa 
(e.) Till’ him is the highest logital delinitiim of the 
alisalutv It IS neither the men ly snbjeitivu, nor tin 
inenly ohjiitiiu iiolnin, but thu iiotiuii that, luiinam lit 
III tho iilijeit releases It into Its loinplete inde|M>iid> ncy 
Init oipiallv n tains it in unity mill itsilf Its iiiinn di iti 
form IS £(/i, organism, the imiuialMti. unity of the ubjeit 
arith till! nntiini, uliicli latter penmles the fomivr as 
Its soul, as pnneiple of a itality lint tlie notion is at tlm 
Kiiiiu tune not expressed in its own form here Tho 
klea as such, then, opposing itself to the fil)jc(.t, is 
Cognttum, the hnding of itself ag un on the part of tho 
notion 111 olijiitiMty (Idea of the True), tlio realis- 
ing of itsalt into objectivity, in onlcr to nsolic the 
indciiendency of tho ohjict, and raise reality into in- 
tulligihijity (Idea of tin. Gowl) This our nyriuist each 
’’other of the Idea and tho Object is, how ever, one huIliI , 
cognition ami iiLtioii neci ssarily jiresiipposu tlie identity 
of siilijiLtive anil olijiitnc being 'Iliu highest notion, 
consequently, is the Almttuih' hhii, the unity of Life and 
Cognition, the universal that thinks itself, and thmkingly 
tvalireb itscli in an infinite actuality, from wliieli, as its 
immi'di.icv, it no less distingiiislies itself again 
The Idea, releasing itself sccnnlingly into this iinincdi- 
ate actuality, is Maluit, from which returning into itself, 
and oonsciously i losiiig itself together with itself, it is 
Spirii. 
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II — lull PlIlKlsnPIft 0» N \TI'RK 

Natim IM tliG nil. t 111 tl.ti fnrm df liitcrLit^ (utlivrniao 
iiPM) - tlio iMitiaii tlmt liaH iimiiciI from lU lugaal alutrac* 
tifin into nil [1.11 In iil iii/ation, uul tint so, consequently, 
Ins lioLiiiiip oxterii il to its nnn slU 'Dio unity of the 
not Inn, ihiii, Imh IsLoini conn iIimI hi nature, and, in 
awiiiiiiing for jiiotiloin the follouing iiii of intilhgciKi* 
IS (linn. ill il 111 nitiire, nr the si'lf devclnpinent of 
II linn mill sjiiiit, iihiloiaiiiby I'liist not forget that rdf- 
1 xtiriiiliAitniii, Hiiiiih mlnrsa, out of itwlf-iicss, conati- 
tiiti still clnii.u ti r Ilf iiatiiic as such , that tho iinsliicta 
of ii.itiire iiiissoss not jet any referenec to tin nisclves, or 
.11 1 not yet I III n xiioiiiti nt to the nutimi, lint nut 111 
niiiiHtiicteil mill 11 iiln idled contingency X.itiirc is a 
Itiiili.iiitic find, iiiirnntmlled hy, and uncoKsno^s of, 
hiniNi If It olTcra, tin n, no (‘xaniple of an intclligihly 
irtii iiliti d, contminiiisly ascendint gradation On the 
(iiiitr.iry, it cveijMhere luinghs and eonfnuuds the 
(ssiiitial liiiiil.i li\ iiitemii'iUate and H|iurinus {inxliicta 
whieli |icr|ictiinlly fiiiiiisli iiistauies in loiitmiliction of 
eiirj fixed elissifn ition In (onseiiiiein e of this 1111- 
initi 111 e on the ]i lit of iiatiirr to hold f ist tho iniiinents 
of till' notiiiii, the |iliiIiisoiihy of initiire is rorist,intIy 
I iiiiijielled, as it nerc, to capitiil.ite lietween the world of 
till loncrete indiiidiid pnxlncts ind the regiilatiie of 
till sjn'cidit 11 1" iilei 

Its lieginiiing, middle, and end are piescnbcil fur tho 
|ihiliisii|iiiv Ilf ii.itiiii' Its IiegiDiiing is tho lint nr ini- 
iiiiilinti eharKteristic Ilf iiitun. the ahstrict iinivenilitv 
of its self-extiriiiliti, — ''imce mil Matti r Its end is the 
disiiniiiiHoiiiiii nt of spint from natiiie, 111 the form of 
r.itionil, eoiiBcioiis indiiiduihti, — M.in To ilenioiistrato 
the I iiiiiiectiiig middle terms lictnepn the tno, to Folloir 
ii|i step hv step the cier more and more sincessful 
.itteinpts of nature to rise lu hunianiti to self-conscious 
ness — this is the piolilini which the philosophy of nature 
Inis to ivsolie In this proct'ss nature ihscnhis three 
stiilii It (nituio) IS 

(1 ) M.itterinil the nlul si stun of ni.ittii Mulianicn 
Matter IS nature's si If externality in its innst nun creal 
Form In it, uciirthcliss, we have alreidy iii.iiiifest(d 
that tendency to iiidn iduality which constitutes the rut 
i*Taiid III tl e philustiphi of nature, — the wiiia of grailta- 



tint, Id tilt siU-inttin ilit\ (tin bung uitliiii 

kU) n( iiiAttiT, its longing to conu* to itwK, the tinttiiie 
of Biibjic'tiMt} TIil Lontre of griiitj of a botlj it the 
ouiiii'«s 'nhiih It seeks Tlie siine temlency tonanls 
rcdiirtinn of inulti]ilicit} into imliMiUialiti is the fiimla 
mciit-il jinncipltf of uiiimsal giaiit itioii, of tht nliole 
solir system Centniitv, the constituent notion of 
grai ity, IB here a system ami tliih too, — so far is the 
form Ilf tlio orbits, the \eIoiit\ of the mo\ eineiits, or the 
rci oliitiuiiary iieriods mi retliiiible to inatheinatieal l.ins, 
— a system of real ralminhly 

(t! ) Matter, ihoncicr, is not yet (nuMisseil of iiiiliti 
duality E\cn in astronomy, it is not the iHulies is siuli 
that interest us, but then geometru il relations Kvei \ 
n here Iteru it IS <jiiaiitit.itivt, not iiuilititiM loiulitions 
tint ire lonsnlered Matter, iieitrllitless has in tin 
sohir systign, found its centre, its si II Its .ibstr mt, ili nl, 
dull self mclinU diiess h s usnhid itself tofoiin Maltir, 
ns <]iijlihi.d iintter, tin II, is the objiit of fVii/sies In 
jihysirn ne ln\u to do nith initlir nliiih his |iiitiiii 
iarizid itsilf into a hotly, into iiidiiidinlity Under Ibis 
head no lonsnler iiioigaiiio natiin its foiins anil tlinr 
m i|irn<al i< lations 

(i) Or’/timm — lnoig,iiiii iiitnre, the siihjnl of jiliy 
siLs, destroys itxilf in the i,htniu,d proiiss In this jirii 
coss, namely, losing .ill its {mifiertiis (i ohesiun, Loloiir, 
lustre, resonaiiee, traiis|iiruiry, tti ), the iiiorgann body 
deiiuinstratcs the tlci tingw ns of itn cxiHtiiiiu and this 
relativity constitutes its Ijcing 'llie hiihlation of tin. 
cluniical proeesH is organism and life The aiiiiiiatu hody 
IS always in act, iiidccil, to relapw into the chciiin al |iio 
cess. Oxygen, hydnigiii, salts, tmd i\i.r to a|i]M ir, but 
arc .alai ay a again eliniiiiated The aiiiiiiate hody nsislH 
the cheiiiic<i1 process till it dies life is scIf-pi escrvntioii, 
self till! (its own object) Nature, tin ii, iitbuiiing to iii 
ilividnality in physics, adiamts to siibjectiaity in 
organics. As lif> the i<ti.a disiribis thn c stages 

(a.) The first, as yi’vlogunl organism, or ns mm- ml 
kingdom, is the iiiiiieisil of life Mill the iiiiin rd 

kingdom is ratlin the result ami lesidiiiiiii of a jrnst life 
iiid pruicss of foriiiation 'Ihr piiiiiitin inoniitaiii is tin 
arrestcfl crysial of life, the lartli of geology Is a gigan 
tie curjise 1 hi lile > f the present, the life that rc- 
Licates itself etein illy arnsb, tin first stir of auhjectivily 
breaks forth ouK 
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[b) lu the xnictahU or»-\nisni, tlic irorUI of jlimtu. 
The plant has attained to the ]iroLisscs of granth. assimi- 
lation, and genoratioii lint it is not jit a totality co- 
nrticiilatcd into its on n s< If Rvery part of the plant is 
tlie entire individual, extry hninch the aihole tree The 
parts are iiuliffercnt in regard to caeh other the corolla 
iii.i} liL the radix, tin. larliz corolla In the coho of the 
pi ml, till II, the true self involution of indiiidiiality is not 
}i t .lit lined to to that then* is necessary the ahsolute 
unity of an individiiiini This unity, — singular, or indi* 
a idii.il, LoiK n ti siiliji < tiv ity, ' K c have first of all only 

(• ) III till iiiiniiii/ organism, the aiiimi^ kingdom Tlie 
aniiii.il iirgaiiiHin .iloiic piisst uses iiiiiiiterrupted intussiis 
leption, s]iant.ani oils niiivcmcnt, sensation, and, in its 
higliii t}pes, voice and intern.d warmth. In its highest 
t}pi, I.istly, in man, nature, nr ratlier the spirit that 
noiks III II iliirc, has taken itsilf together inty conseious 
iiiiilj III .111 ego \iid SI) spirit non, become a free 
ritinnal mi If, coniplites its delta craiicu from Nature 

III 'I UK riiiinsupiiv OF 8riHiT (Mind) 

I 77(1" Svbjn.liif Sinnt 

.Spirit m the truth of nature, the resolution of its alien- 
ated oiitaiaidiieHM, the .attainment to identity with sidf. 
Its ii.atiirc, thin, is formally, freedom, or the capahihty 
of nlnlracting from caviytliing , materially, the [lOwer to 
ruaeal iIhcU os B]iirit, ns ioiihiioiis reason, to ercet a 
stnii til re of ohjictiae rationalita, to assume for itsdoiuam 
the niiiavnie of mind Knt, lu order to know itself as 
is-.aMOii and .all is'.asoii, in onicr to render nature moie 
and inure ingitiai, spint has at the Kinio time, in a 
siiiiilnr waj to nature, a sen's of grades to desenbe, 
a senes of liberating acts to ^lerfonu Proceeding 
I Him nature from the externality of which U wrests 
itHi-lf into iiidependeney, it is iii the first instance 
.Siiuf, or natural sjiirit, and, as such, the object of 
l»f/in(/»(fi'>/i/ III the narrower sense As this natural 
spirit It liais the universal phiiictary life that is the 
eoniinnn condition, and is in siihjei tion, consequently, 
to the diffeiincc of cliniat>*s, to the vicissitudes of 
the scisniiM, ami the ibangcs of the day It is siib- 
iiiittial also to the mdiivuce of geographical imsitinn, and 
iiiiist .accept the peeiiliarituai of rice. Again, it under 
'ovs the nunlilicatioii ot natuuid type, and is effected by 
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thonny n{ Iniii}; niitl tho bixlth Iniiii TIheiv lutiii iI 
ciimlitiong, ninrcowr, cxcroist* a ottntnil nlnn ii\fr tlu> iii 
tellectual aiul moral character Laatl>, there iiiiiat he 
considered here the natural peciilnut\ of the iiuliMdii ! 
suhjett, m disposition, tenii>er,iiiiciit, ilnrutir, uiiiiit 
idiosyncrasy, etc To these we must nihl, toi thi 
natural laiiatioiis of age sex, sleep, eti Spiiit leiy 
where here is stdl alisurlied in n.itiire, and this iiilir 
mediate condition Wtnueii sleep lu nature ami itii’iiidii 
nlity IS Sensation, the blind giopiiig of the spirit in us 
iincoiiseious and iiiiiiiti Iligcnt imlii idiiality A liii.Iier 
stage of Beiisat.i4l is hVding, aensibihti, .as it uen.' 8Liis.a> 
tiou into self, in wlimli the itiili\idii iliti of silt np] eais 
Feeling, iii its perfected fonu, is tin fieliiig oi sell (self 
possession) The feeling of self, iiiasiiiiu li .is the sub- 
ject of it IS at once absorbid into the sixnalily ol his 
own senaajfniis, and collecteil Mitliiii hiiiiself .issithjn- 
tivc ifliit, oonstitutes the first st. (i to Csnisi loiisiiess 
The ego appi..ani now .is the jnt in which the saiioiis 
seiiBUtioiis, perccjitions, toiiciptioiis, idi.as. an> put 
awa> — the <go tliat is jiresent with tin in nil, tint is tin 
centre in which they all coiiiur Spirit, .is loiihlioiis, 
as cooseions ludividii.dity, ns ego, is the ohjikt of tin 
I’haimaenology GuiiSkiuusiiesB (whtth, in siiialhr loiii 
pats, reapjiears here as inti nmsli.ite between anlhio|io 
logy and psychology) 

Mj'irit was .an iiidisulunm so long ns it was iiitir- 
woion with nature , when it has Btrip|H.d olT iiatuii it is 
constioiiancsa, or an ego Distinguishing itself from 
nature, it haa retired coiisc(|ueutIy into its own self , 
and that with which it was preiiously nh ntilied, wliit 
was its own (telliinc, national, cti ) HiM!i.i.i1ity, toiifniiits 
it now as ita external world (earth, inition, etc ) 'llie 
awchemog of the ego, thtreforo, is the creative .e t of 
objectivity as such , and, conacnely, only by rcfi leiici 
to objectivity, and as ojijiosi d to ulijectis ity, is it lint 
the ego, in conscious siihjei tia ity , dots awaki 'I In 
ego, thus in front of iihjcctisity, is toiisviouHiicss in the 
narrower sense of the wonl. Coiisciousiicss hieinms 
Self cunsciousucss by rising through the suicishiM Bti)ii 
of immediate sensuous Opinion, I'erccption ( Wnliriirhin- 
umj), and Dnderstamlmg, to the pure thonplit of jii r 
somdity, to kii iwlcdgc of itself .as the free tgo Self 
consciousness, again, becomes tliu l;iiivir'-al ni liatioii.al 
Self-conseiousm ss in th s way, that in lohm ipK m e of its 
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eudeavonrs tu niipropnatc oljjcctii ity anil obtain rceog 
iiitinn aa a Oeo aubjoct, it falla into conflict with other 
ael{-i.oii8cioiianc!isc8, enters thus into a war of exteimina 
tion with them, but, out of thi'i Mlum omnium contra 
omnet (the violent Vx.i'iniiiug of the State), emerges in the 
end 08 a common consciousniis that has found the due 
mean between ilcapotiain and servitude, that is to say, 
ns the leritably nnivtmal, rational eelf consciousness, 
llatiiiiinl self-canaiioiiancss, no longer negatively selfish 
towards ite neighbour, but aeknowlcdging the identity 
of this nughboiir with itself, is actually free, it has 
itself in ibi neighbour present to itseio ami has burst 
.asiiiiilLr the Imiititinn to its oan natural egoism. Now 
t)i it It li.is siilnliicil tliu Datum and subjw^tivitv in its 
ownself, wo have spirit .is spirit , anil as such it is the 
object of Rgyehotaipj 

•Spirit hero is iimt of all Theoretiral spin*- or Intelli 
geiicu, and then I'rnitiral spirit or AVill It is theoretical, 
II relating itself to the Mtioiial object ns something given. 
Hid as exhibiting it iia its , practical, as freeing from 
the one sidcil form of subjectivity, and convertiag into < 
objcetivity, the aulijcctuizcd theoretical matter (truth) * 
a Inch it now lioldi and ilircetly wills os its own. The 
practical, so far, is the truth of the theoretical spirit. 
The tlieiiretical on its \i.iy tu the practic.d spirit desenbes 
the stages of Perception {Andchunimg), Conception, and 
Thought Will, for its part, ag.nii, through Appetite, 
Desire, and PasMiiiii, reaches Free will The existence of 
free Mill is (Ihjidii', S/niit , — cieil and isiliticol institutes, 
the ••tite III rnjits, iiiorils politics, freedom is realized 
— till ntioiid Mill liriiiiglit into exti’nial objectiiity, into 
existence in rial iiiiieeisil fmins of life (institutions), — 
riMsoii or the nh i of tin* CUmhI iiuule aitiial All the in- 
stunts ,nid iiiiiliMs of n-itnro return now morali/cd and 
estiblislieil is • tlin il institutes, as llights imd Duties (the 
sexintl iiiNtiiiit 11 Mam.ige and Kiiiiily, thu instinct of 
revenge .is Irg.il l'iii.dty, etu) 

t! The Olijietiie Spirit, 

(ii ) The imuiediato exuteiicu of free-will, free-wdl as 
actusil Olid 08 actually and universally (legally) rocog- 
niseil 111 Its fivcduin, is Lr-fal Sighf. ^e individual, 
•o fir as he 18 c ipable of rights, so far os ho possesses 
mil exercises nglits, is a Person The rule of nght. 



then, is, Ue a iieisen anil rcapcit nthi-ni aa ponoiM, 
As a penon man gives himself an external sphere nf 
freedom, a snhstrate in teganl to tthieh he iiity rcalue 
hu mill Propel tt/. Possession. As a |iersi<ii I hiic the 
right of property, the absolute right of ‘ip]iropriitiuii, 
the right to set my will ou e\ery thing, mhicli thereby 
beoomos mine. But I ha\o cqii.illy tho light to ilis- 
{loasess myself of iiiy property in favour of another 
person Tina is ofTcctcd in the sphere of nglit by Con- 
tract, and in it is freedom, lilierty of disposal in regard 
to property, tint perfectly realized Tho n>l.itioii of 
contract is the Ait step to the Btatc, only tho Jirtf ste|i, 
however , for to define the State .is a Lontract of all with 
all IS to degr.vle it into the category of priv,ito right and 
private proiierty It dei>cnds nut on tho mill nf the indi- 
vidual whether he shall live in the Sl.itc or not The 
relation ofecontract toncerns priv .ito pnijierty. In eon- 
tract Xs voluiitiry agreement there lies lliu pnssibililv of 
the subjective mill iiidivuliiili/iiig itsidf .igiinst right m 
itself ortho univcrsil mill, the division nf the tun mills 
IS Wrung (tivil wrong — deliiiqui my, fraud, triine) Tins 
dmsiou demands a lecoiicilution, .1 n!stor.itinn of right 
or of the nmvenud mill as .vgunst its temporary siibUtiun 
or negation occasioned by the jiarticular will Tho right 
that thus restores itself as against the jiarticnlnr will, 
the negation of wrong, is penalty (punishment) Theories 
that fonnd the right of penalty on puniosce to prevent 
deter, mtimidatc, or 1 orrcct, niistako Ue iiatiiru of jiciialty 
Prevention, intiniidatiun, etc, aio hiiitu ends, ir, mere 
means, and these, too, uncertain means lint nn act of 
justice eaanot be dcgroileil into any mere means justice 
is not exercised, in onier that anything but itself he .it- 
tamed and realized The fiilliliiicnt and self iiiaiiifcsta 
tion of juptice is an absolute end, an i ml until its om n si ll 
The special cousiduratioiis which hive In en iiii iitioiinl i.ui 
come to be discussisl only m reference to the imsl.ility of 
the jienolty Tho juuilty which is realiml in tin- jii rriuii 
of a cnminol is ha right, ha reason, Am 1 im, iiiuli r winch, 
then, ho is justly subsamcsl His out falls on Ins own 
head. Hegel defends evcncajntal jiiinishmcnts, then, tho 
repeal of which appeon to him untimely Benlinient.ility 
(A ) The antithesis of the universal and tho jiarticular 
will transferred within the subject, constitutes MuralUy. 
In morality the freedom of the will dovcIojM itself into 
the sjuintancity of the subjcit, it is the rngitum of tlis 
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ezterna]ity<if the li-gal ckmeat, it is n ill gone into its own 
self, and determining its own acts by reference to epeciiic 
pur]ioses, and its own conTietion in regard to nght ami 
duty. The position of monlity is the right of auhjcctii e 
will, of free ethical decision, the position of conscience. In 
right proper the consideration was not of my pimujile or 
design, bnt now th( re ocenn question of the motii e of will, 
Ilf the intentioiL Hegel calls this position of moral reflec- 
tion, of action conditioned by a rcferiiice to motives and 
duty, — i/'ora/dy,in contrailistiuction to£i<(fte&inf, or sub- 
stantial ubscr\ancc This position has three moments- 
(1 ) The inuiiient of tlui Purpose, so lar as only the 
internal state of knowledge and will on the part of the 
agent comes into consideration, — so far ns 1 acceiit the 
rLsponsibility of an act only to the extent that the result 
IS ihargc-ahlu to niy knowleilgo and will (imputation) , 
(2 ) The moment of Motive and the gratilieatton of one's 
own BubjCLtivo sense of the nght, so far ns 1 recognise 
as mine not only the put|Miae hut tho inotivo of the pur- 
Iki.K, and so fir is I |hishiss the right to reiliro iiiy ton- 
viotiuus, and to insist on lunsidiratioii for iny own well- 
being (tins last IS not siiiiply to bo Riu'nfiecd to ahstnict 
justiie) , (3 ) Tho moment of tho Gwid, so fir as it is to 
1 h] oxiici led th it the Huhjci.tivo will (for tho virv reason 
tint, niteetod into itself, it is tho diciding will) shall 
iiiaiiitaiu Its snh|r<'tivc ends in unity writb tho uiiiversnl 
will The (iooil IS till' union of thn ^lartieulir subjective 
will with the uiii>ers,il oh|iitive will, or with thn notion 
Ilf will , it IS willid Tiasoii Opjinsed to it is tho Ihul, 
thn Te*iistnnee nf the Riih]citi\e will to the iiiiivcnal, 
the iitliinpt to III ihe ilisnhite its own iiiiIiviiIimI self 
and self will it is wilhsl unn'isnu 
(rl In the spin n of monliti, will and the gnml are 
still onh ahstnu th nlit'd llu will as free isislill pos- 
sihihti of the had , tin paoil, then fore, is as \ it only a 
soiiiethiiig thit IS nr ought to he, it is not yet aitiiil 
Morality consequently is but a one-sided position. A 
higher position is that of established observance {SUtltch- 
leif), which IS the concrete identity of will and the gooA 
In it the good becomes a something actual it obtains 
tho form of cthic,al institutions within which the will 
dw ells in this manner the good becomes to couscious- 
nesH a second nature, and morality is coinerted inti 
eharaeter, into living principle, into tho ethical spirit. 
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rile ethiciil apirit i< fint unmeiliate or existent in 
natural form, as Marriage and the Family Three mo- 
ments enter into marriage, wliieli ought not to he sepa 
rated, but which, ncicrthclcss, are \ cry often erroneously 
isolated. Marriage it (1 ) ^ relation of sex, and rests 
on the difference of the sexes , the societary or institu- 
tional element in it is, that the subject, instead of being 
isolated, has his lieiiig in his natural universality, in Ins 
1 elation to the genus (‘2 ) It is a relation of Itight, 
jiarticularl) in the commiuiity of property. (3 ) It is 
a spiritual communion of lose and confidence Hegel, 
however, hays nvgreat might on this subjective moment 
of sentiment in the concluding of a mairiage in the life 
of matrimony mutual iiichnatir.n will soon grow It is 
more ethic.il that the intention to marry slinuld consti- 
tute the beginiiiiig, and that the personal iiiclin itioii 
should b^alluwcd to follow For in imago is jiroxi- 
niately a dntj Hegel, therefore, arnuld liaa’a divorce 
iii.ade aa diihciilt as possible For the rest Hegel ilei elo|« 
and dcscnlica the being of the family with deep ethical 
feeling 

The family in enlarging into a plurality of f.imilies 
grows into (ivil society, the members of which, although 
independent and iiidividiiid, arc associated into unity liy 
their wants, by the external onliiiances of poln e, and by 
the establisliiiieiit of law and antlionty generally for the 
jirotcction of {letsan and property Hegel iIiHtingniahca 
mil society from the State in diaagrei meiit with the 
majority of Publicists, who, lo regarding the Riciirity of 
jiropcrty and personal frceilum as tho principal jiiir|Mia( 
of the State, reduce tlio latter to a mere iiiiinici|iality 
Itut from the ]iniicii>lc of ipiinicipal aHsociatioii (civil 
society), iiiiion from iiintiial necessities, anil for the jin 
seivatiui^of natural rights, war is not iiiti Iligililc On 
the platfniiii of iniiiiicipd (civil) society, pac)i is for liini 
s( If, Hide I'l lull lit, ail end unto hiiiiscir All i Isc is fur 
I III! lucans only Tin State, on the contrary, kiiiins not 
independent iiidiv idinals, each of vvliorii cniitriiiiilati a .uid 
jiursucs only liis own clyaiitage in tho State the whole 
is the end, and the individual the inc.ana Fur the .ul- 
ministratiun of justice, Hegel, in contrast to thosu who 
refuse to niir days the function of legislation, ileinaiida 
written, intelligible, and universally accessible laws , and, 
III aihlitioii, us reganis tho exercise of judicial nuthonty, 
ojicn courts and trial by jury As concerns tho organi- 
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ntion of ci\i 1 society, Ifegcl manifests a decided prefer- 
ence for corporate life Marriage-sanctity, and honour 
m the corporations — these, he says, are the two moments, 
with which the disorganiatinn of society connects itself 
The interests of the mdiTidiial siiblating themselves 
into the idea of an ethieal whole, the mnncipahty passes 
into the Slate Tlir Sttte is the actuality of the Ethical 
lilea, the Ethieal Spirit as it controls the action and 
knowledge of the individuals that are contained in it 
The various States theinaelves finally, entering as mdi- 
viduals into a mutual nlation of attraction or repulsion, 
disjilay III tliLir ilLstiiiy, in tlicir nsc aal in their fall, 
the process of Untvtrsal Ifaloty 
III his conception of the State, Ilcgrl has a decided 
leaning to the aiirieiit jiolitical idi‘a which completely 
siibonliiiatea the individual, the right of aiihjectivity, to 
tlic will of the Statu Tli< oinniiiotencc of State in 
its aiitiqiiu sense — this, before all, is held fast by Hegel 
lienee his aversion to modem Iilicralism, to the claims, 
criticisms, and pretensions to know better on the i>art of 
individuals. The State to him is the rational ethical 
substance, within which the hfc of tho individual must 
find Itself, — It IS existent reason to which the subject 
must with free vision .adaiit himself The best constitu- 
tional furiii Ilugel holds to be a limited monarchy, as ex- 
emplified 111 tho English constitution , to which Hegel 
ei|iceially leant, and winch he douhtlcee bad in view in 
Ilia famous phrase The kiug is tho ilot on the i. An in- 
dn idii.-il IB required, thought Hegel, who ehall eay yee, 
who ehall prefix an ‘I will ’ to the ilcereoB of the State, 
w liii shall lie, as it wi rc, tiu {mint of formal decision 
‘The personality «f tho State,’ he says, 'is only actual 
na n pvrsiiii, a iiioii.ircli ’ litgel .ail\oi.ati.d, therefore, 
the hvreditarj iiioiiarcliy Knt ho places at its sidt^ oa 
meiliating element between the people and the pnnee, 
the various oitleiw of the privileged classes, — not indeed 
for tho coutnil or restnction of the goiemment, not for 
tho preservation of the rights of the people, but only in 
onlcr that the people m.ny undcietaDil tliat tho govem- 
iiiciit IS being well carried on, that the conicioiianeas of 
the jieople may imrlii i]i.vte m it, that the State may enter 
into the siibjcctiv c cnnscioiiinoas of tho jicople 

The \ariuua states and the ludiviiliial national spinti 
lajieo into the flootl of Unnirnal Hatury The conflict, 
tile triumph and defeat of the vanoni national apirite, 
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the trMiisitiiiii of (Iil sinrit from uiio pioplo to 

niiiitlier — this is the thesis ofUuivonal Ilutorj Thervo 
liitifin of uni\ei-sal history is iisiinlly coiiiicH.tcil with a 
(10111111.1111 iicniilc, 111 whom duolls the univcrsil simit, 
oorrospoudeiitly dci oloped, and as ag.iinst nhiih the 
spints of the other peoples arc without right Thus the 
spints of the peoples eiiconiiuiss the throne of the ahsn 
lute Spirit as witnesses and oniaiiients of the glory, .iiid 
os cu Ojieratiug to the rcilintion, of the litter 

.< TAi Almotuti Xpii it 

Spiiit IS (ifi«ii/u/e, 8(1 fir as it his ii.tiiriiiil liinii tlio 
sphere of ohjeetivitj into it-odf, into thi‘ nh .i 1 i(> of eog 
nitinu, into the perei ]itt(in of the ileoilide nlei as tho 
truth of ill being 'Ihu snhjiigition of niliiril siibjee 
til ity by iiieaiis of ethical and jHihtie il obsi rv.iiieo is tho 
|iath Jiy ^iih spirit ascends to this piiiv friuloiii, to the 
knowledge of its ideil substance ns the Absoliiti* Tho 
first stage of the alwobiU spiiit is li/, the imiiiidiite 
new of till idi.! Ill ohjectiio actuality, the second, 
Jtiliyion, the cerUiint) of tho idei ns ulint is above all 
iiiiincdiatu reility, as tho .disoliite pomT of bung, pre- 
dominant 01 (r all th it is indivulii d and Itiiito , tho tliinl, 
Phitomphi/, the unity of tho tiio Inst, the knowing of 
tho idea os tli,' ibsolutc that is in. hss pure thought than 
■iiimcdntcly all existent n ality 

(« ) Art — The absolute isiiniuidiitely (in si lit to si ns 
nous pcrcejition in the hiiutiful or in .irt ’I'lii. hi iiiti 
fill IS the shining of tho idi i tlimugli a si iisiinu i iin diiiiii 
(stone, colour, sound, \cnc}, the n.di/,itii>u of tin nhi 
III the form of a finite iiiiiiifcstatioii To thu he nilifiil 
(and its sub species the In lutiful is such, the Hiihliiiie, 
anil the liidicroiis) tlicrc always belong two fsiturs; tin 
thoughtr and thu material, but both are mscpai.ibly 
together , tho in-itcrial expresses nothing but tin. thought 
that animates and lUiiminatis it, and of this thought it is 
only the oxtcrnil niniufcstitiou Tin* various forms of 
art depend on thn various t ombiiiatiuns th.it Uku pl.iee 
between the initUr and tho form In the mjmbotaat 
form of art, iiiatt(.r tin dominates , thu thought straggles 
tliruiigli I. only n ith p uii ami ddliLiilty in onb r to bring 
tho ideal into iiianifustation In tho eliumeal form of 
art, the ide.it has conquered its ailcipiite cxistunco in the 
niatcnal form .lud matter arc iiiutiially ahsuliiUly cum 
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mcusiiiiiitc Where Imutly ipint prciIoniinaUs, aud the 
inalter la iviliicud to a mere aign aiiil ehoti, thioiigh and 
huyoml wliuh thcbjunt (.Mr breaka and BtrugKica further 
— birr Ml biio the romanUf form of art. The eyatem 
of till individual arts coherve also vrith thisc varieties of 
foini 111 art generally, but differCDcc in the former is 
]iroxiiii.itily ( iiiiditiaiied by diSerenee in the material 
(1 ) lliu begin Ming of art is.^lrc/ideefure It belongs easm' 
ti illy to the Hyiiilidlir il fuiin, the KLaaiiou.v material being 
gn-itli III evLcsH in its case, and the true adequacy of 
form and m liter being still to seik Its material is stone 
an iiiged in obedienic to the Ians uf graiftation Hence 
tliu eb.ir liter that belongs to it of moss and massiveness, 
Ilf siloiit f'raiity, of oiiiiital siibliiiiity After Aribitee* 
tore ( mills (i) Rtiiljilitre, still in subjection, indeed, ton 
slilT mil iitiyiililiiig material, butnu advance, nevertheless, 
fiviiii the iiiorganit to the organic I'oniiing it jnto body, 
i( I niivi ris the niatti‘r into a mere vehicle simply ancillary 
In II jinsenting bod}, this building of the suiil, iii its 
111 inty and ]innly, tin. in<itrri.il lumjilrtily ilisapjiears 
into tlie ideal , not a niinn int of the crasser element is 
lift tint IS lint III sen II I to the idea Xovertheliss the 
I'fe of the soul, feeling, mood, glance— these arc beyond 
siii1|itnie The riinmiitio art, ear’ cfoxii”, (3) Ptimting 
IS nhine eqil.il to thim Its meilnim is no longer a civarse 
maleiial siibstnate lint tlic lulniirLd jilane, the spiritual 
pi IV of light , It jinidiices only the ehovt of eolid diiiien 
Sinn lliiiie It la c.i]>alil(> of expressing the vi hole scala 
Ilf li I lings, iiinnda, and ai-tmns — nctiuiis full of dramati- 
lal miiviiiuiit The perfect siihlatinu uf space, howcvei, 
I.. (I ) .1/iisii Its iiiitmil IS tone, the iimer trembbng 
III .1 siiiiiuons biidv Miisie quits eiiiisei|iicntly the aeorld 
Ilf SI iisuinis pereejitiinis and aits cxiliisively nil inner 
iiinitnin Its bc it is the vioiiih and the well of the oino- 
tinii.il soul vvliosi iiiovcnient is vvithm itself Aliisic is 
tin' most Biibjiitive of arts liut the tongue of art is 
liiiisi lied it hast oiilv in (."» ) Fvtlrt/ or the literary art , 
jHietiy li.is tin jTivihgi. of universal vxiirissinu Its 
III itinal IS no Imigir soniid simply, hut soiiiid as sproili, 
Binind ns the vvnril, the sign of an idea, the expression of 
reismi I’netry shapes not tins inatenal, however, in com- 
ph te freidoiu, but in idiedienictoiertain rhy tlimico-umsi- 
i.al Iiws of venc All the other arts return in pot try ■ 
the ]d,iBtio arts in the ejios whiili is the large complacent 
narintive of ]iiituitsi]iie iiitiunal cvints, music in the 
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nilr itliioli 13 till. I\ riuil r\lirt!3Siiiuii{ tin iiiiiin tsoiil , llii> 
unity of liotli lU the ilrami, wIulU islUiIhu tlu- lonllut 
of inihviitiials, alieorlictl in tlio int> roata of l•I■llt•3lll{; anli s 
(f> ) Reliijioii — rootii forms the tran-itioii of ait into 
religion. In art tliu nlea was jniaciit for iwrooiitioii, in 
religion it la iirrspiit for conception The hiiriln ii of all 
religion la tlio inwanl exalt.ition of tliu soul to tlic Mko 
I nto aa the all-couiprclicndiiig; all rccoiiciliiif; sii1i'<taiice 
of exiatciicc, tins knowing of liini'*plf oii tlio put of tin- 
subject aa in unity with <>«h 1 All roliguiiia acik iiiiily 
of the dll luc .and huinan The riiiloat attonipta in this 
direction occiir^l ) m the natural rolii.'ioiis of tins Miat 
(jod in them la still n.atural jHinor. nitiiial aiilistaiiii., 
before which the finite, the iiidii idiial, disap|H>ars as a 
nullity A loftier idea of OihI we liinl (J) iii the reli- 
gions of spiiitn.al iiidii idiiality , in winch the iliiine is 
regarded ^s aiilijcit, — .la aiibliiiie aiilijei lii il\ lull of 
wiiahan and might in Judaism, thu rilii'ion of Hiililim 
ity , oa galax) of plistie diiiiie foims in the (iiiik 
rchguiu, the iiligioii of he.iut} , .as ilisoliito politii il 
purpoac III the Iloinan nhgion, the rthgion of the iiinh r 
standing or of cx|iidieu<\ (iiioiius to .an end) rnsitiie 
rcconrilintiiin of (iod and the world is only nttaimd it 
last, howiiir, (1) in the lleit lUd or Chiistian iiluioii, 
which. III thepiraun of t'hri-.t, <antrni|iliti.s tho (md 
Man, the ivalucsl unify of (lie Diiiue and the hinuiii, 
and n]i]ircheiida Und aa the wlf extern ili/iiig (sell iin ir 
iiatmg) nil 1 that from this extcrnaliration i tun illy 
rctiinis into itself, — th.at is to aay, n.s the 'I ri iiiic (iod 
Thu apiritiial import, tlurcfon, of tho Kiiiahil ui 
Cliiaatian llehgioii is the a.inio .an th it of the .Spi ■ nl dm 
I’liiloaojJiv, only that it is c\picas>d tin ri in tliu iiiiiilc 
of conccptnin, in the fonn of a history, lieru in the modi 
of the notion lint with alrtraetnni from thu foiiii of 
religious conception, wc haic the jiositiuii of the 

(c ) ALmIuIc I’hiliimfihtf, ot thought that know a ilsilf 
.IS all truth, that reprodiicis fnmi itailf thu iiitirc 
natimal and fipiMtu.i1 uniiei i, — th it thoiiglit the iinlii 
tion of which IS prec. clythe •■yateiii of riiiloao]ihy- a 
hjilierc of ajihcrcs self eloseil. 

With ''elnlliiig and lligil tin history of iihilusii| liy 
inds 'Ihe piiceeediiig slloi'ts, juitly to ailvdiieo thi‘ 
pmious idiahani, jKir'ly to find mu priiiei|i1ia, belong 
to the present, and nut yi t to huilury 
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Tjik p'lii ril fiirpiisc or tlirst nntii* iii till' lirat iiwLiiice 
WM tu iiiinplutu tlio infnnnatton iif tlic utiiiU'iit Ta 
that I'lid tlipy wiTP tn ha\c hron frimlpil liy (‘imsiilr ra- 
tiuna 1 Explanilorj’ . J i 'ritual, anil I >Siip]ilfiiii'ii 
tar\ Iho lint ciiiisiilcration, mliirall}, Uinilil i‘i>nii>rn 
ailiateao^tcmiii ordtiilrinra aceiniil tn nipiin* a wont of 
ilhultatinn , while the taut wniihl refir, PMili'iitly, to 
any aildilioiia to tin; itiii iiiinta of Sihwijjli r Ih it ini{;lit 
appear cligihic Crilinil/y, again, the intiiitioii waa, an 
reganla itatpmpnt, to hate comp in il the text of Sehwp* 
glcr, 1, with the origin.tl philnanphcra , ‘i, with llcgil , 
and 3, w ith the Qemiaii ZtUir, hnlinann, iiinl Uvhcrwpg, 
with the Kiighah Mauruc, Bntlvr, I.cwoa, (imtp, l■'crrll>r, 
and With tbo Kiiroiwan Bramlia It preaciitly npiiearul, 
liowrca vr, that thia athcniu wai imt of .ill pro|)rirlion to 
the nature and diuicnaiuim of Schweghr'e, in .luy otliir 
t-omiiend Nay, w hat hiu been dune w ill ahonr that, in 
the end, earn much more mwlcratc vicwh proved iinprai 
ticahlc — ao far, that in, .aa coiiccrna a e •wplrlr iiiiiulatioii 
of the text of Schwrglcr Aa, hnwovrr, wnrka that am 
liitvndvil to cxhaiMtthu alph dwt, havu gciicrally in IiIlViiI 
tlic bulk of tbiir lalnnir with the Jiivt li.ilf ilo/pn li tU n, 
no, hei^ notes that ti.ruiui.iti> with the Sopliubi, may 
prove serviceable even in the very latest HektioiiN ‘ 'I In- 
result of my critical cani|ianHou is, th.it .Sehwrghi'H 
IS at once the tiilKst and the shoi'tLHt, the dceiicst and 
the cosiist, the must triiHlwnrtliy' and the iiiiist f|pg,ant, 
compendium that existi iii cithir langimgp ((if any 
French compendiiiin ii]i tu the date I know not ) I legi I's 
interprctatiou of the liHtory of philosophy, wlinli, if tlip 
darkest, is also the most \ aliiahli, in existein t , is of coiirao 
the Imckhon- of all the others that arc of aiiv unportanip, 

* The nfrmicc t«i the flnt wlitlwiL Tlie noits uia iiuw enm 
(ktod. 
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and will, in all ]>ni1ial)ility, remain suili for several gene 
rations to come, or until a new philosophy has removed 
another seal from the vision of Humanity into its own 
past. Brandis, Uehcraeg, JCcller, Erdmann have^ with 
Schwegler, worthily done their parts in expanding into 
the necessary hn-adth, nr contracting into the necessary 
point, whether for iiitelligihlenena nr comprehensiveness 
Nor are these the only flcrmans nho hare laboured in 
the same scriioc Others, also historians of philosophy, 
some before, anme since Hegel, such os Bmcker, Buhle, 
Teiinemann, Wendt, Ast, llixner, Schleiermacher, Bitter, 
Marbach, Jlraniss, Sign art, Bcinhold, Kies, Trendden- 
liiiig, (Jhalybaeiis, Michelet (and these are not all), may 
be at lc.ast named In this connexion the Gennans, in- 
deed, arc so exhaustive and complete, whether as regards 
intelligence nr research, that they have left the English 
absolutely nothing to do hnt translate their, text and 
iO]iy their erudition into notes, so that of the ’itter 
those are the best who arc the biitbiulLSt to the former 
Would only that the faithfiilniss of any of them were 
always a satisfactory faithfulness I This I may say, 
however, that, hiul Fcmer lived, ho had it in him-^'pos- 
sibly with one exception — infinitely to outshine them all 
Tho others haw ca«.h his own merit, nevertheless, nut- 
lei's Tjcctiires are eloquent and interesting, and tho Notes 
of their most accomplished and competent Editor arc 
neenrato and valuable. The work of Professor Maurice 
ought to be rend by ciery one, os well for the extensive 
n'.ailiug it indicates as for the admirable spint and 
f wcinating facility in which it is WTitten (Diinng this 
annotation, I has e had all the parts of tho ' Moral and 
Metaphysical I’lnlosophy’ beside me, only, unfortn- 
iiately, not the Fimt) It were siqierHiiniis to praise 
the writing, the erudition, or the labour of Mr Gmtc 
As regnnls his German guides, however, I could have 
wihIuhI that he li.od been always as tnic to their insight 
ns he IS to their erudition , I confess, indeed, that it was 
a ]iarlicul,ar pain to me to perceia e that Mr Grnte's philo- 
sophy exteiideil only to what of A ii/HNIrun'j the Germans 
I oiitniiied, and not to — tho lost lesson — tlicir correction 
of it. In availing myself, for tho supplementary note 
on (.‘oiiite, Ilf Mr Mill's lint css.ay on that writer in 
the ]Vf*lmin>lfr Ih view, I hai e enjoyed the guidance of 
bis cool, jiiduial faculty One can .always praise the 
‘ History’ of Mr Lewes for its elcariiess and intelliitible- 
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ncH It u anc\oii, however — ^prohihly frniii thr eiroiini 
itancci of lU gciicna -ami reniiiuU of the liimiiy 
that va see in cottaj'c-window’s Ue the linok a« it iiia\ , 
it u olwaya a pleasure to rroot!niap the kiiull> and candid 
nature of the man Mr Lewes,* aa regards ilc{;rl, pio 
fessos to ho iinchanf^l in opinion, and to ha\e cx]>roescd 
in hia last edition the same mows as in his earlier niies 
One can ace, hnvcicr, both an iinpriivod interest in, and 
an improved undentanding of, llegeh.in dii.t.i — Iteing 
and Nothin!!, for example, — and onewniild like to heliuvi, 
uotwrithstanding his intimations to the cnntrsrv, that 
some recent English works on Oerinm phili<si>p)i\ Iiaie 
not been quite whnilv in \iin for Mr Lewes, whether as 
rrgarils Hegel or as re^anls Kant 


I — -general hUn nflhr lhitnr>i of Philo^ophu 

• 

A S regards expression there dees not serin niiiih in 
this section that reqiiii-es ixpl luation The pIiMsu 
uhat u r/iirn, or what is t/iitn m rxtuninee, refirs to 
what IS usually expreaaed in English by what is ptnl 
found, or whal wnjiul find to be m and so that is, then, 
the direct fact that stands licfnre scum I’hilosnphy, 
like the sciences usually so railed, is dependent for an 
object of consideration, m the first plare, on wh.it the 
seiise'i supply. Pliilosoiiliy, however, is not to be iiniUr 
stood aa a result of onhuary induction Philosophy has, 
m a general reference to the whole a ast universe, to do 
simply with the eoaneelae tissue, so to sjicak, that not 
only supports, but even in a nie-asiitv toiistitiitis, the 
v.anoiis org.aiis this connective tissiio may bo viewed ns 
a ‘diamond nrl' sunk into the empiiicil body or mass 
Xow to amie at this HUi>pnrtiiig (or eieii coiistitiitiic) 
di.ainnnil tree nr net, philosophy is not di jiendcnt on in- 
duction, but Iiaa a inethoil of its own 'Ihis iiiiist be 
always borne iii mind, even when the eoniiexiou of philo- 
sophy with the stienei s is insiatcil on 

Zeller will be foiiod to siipisirt iSeliwegleT in ilisputing 
the Hegiliaii curielatiou of philosopliy and the history 
of philosojihy Hits is jiossibla to neithir, hiiwcier, in 
the state oi his eHini letiona, without an involuntary con- 
tradiction, as IS seen at once when wo liinl th.it both 
despite wli.at they say, would still i educe the hi tory of 

I ttllinu </ iWiIor./.ay, Pn r , |i. vll sp.l vol II p 5'.S, last note 
(Sd Lain.) 
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lihiIoiot>1iy to oTgiun^itinn, — that is, to reason,— or, in 
other sronls, to philosophy. If history, indeed, were to 
bo regarded as mere contingeney, nhich, conseqnenfly, 
conditioned thought, and were not conditioned by it, 
then the fundamental principle of the Hegelian plulo- 
Sophy, and that philosophy itself, would require to bo 
ahandonvil Jfathcr than this, surely it is better to 
OLLoiint for hicuiMt by the unavoidable imperfections 
Ijotli of (ihilosophy and the hutory of philosophy as yet, 
Tt IS pcrfcetly well known to Zeller, as it was to 
Schwegler, that eaternality, as externality, is to Ilegel, 
in Its very nature, notion and necessityi contuigent and 
fortuitous Ifegel could not expect, therefore, either 
nature (which is externality in space), or history (which 
IS extern dity in time), to constitute, in its oum form, a 
system or a jirogrcas that should present a single intel- 
lectual scheme. Nay, his own cxprcis words ^ (OeMrh 
fL Phtl I p AH>) Mthough the evolution of ^ihilo- 
sophy in history must correspond to the evolution of 
logical philnsophy, then mil still ho loti in the latter, 
whiili diaa)i]Knr in tlio liistorio.sl inovement.’ Never- 
theless, liu held nature and history to be nubtfanllalfy or 
tU botlom but tho one the excrophlleation and the other 
the evolution of thought ; and ho callcil to hie students, 
as they would he 'serious witli tho belief of a dinne 
goveniment of the world,’ to trust in the possibility of 
pliihNiO]ihy denionstr.stiiig this tVithoiit presupposition, 
indtful, of a pmgressiic orgsiiio idea to underlie all his- 
tory, whether ]Hilitie.s1, religious, or philosophical, what 
mcaninq were there in the universe at all T And with- 
out presuppositioii of this meaning, what were philo- 
sophy* It Moro .slisiird to try to think what has no 
thought III it 'I'list llegid’s ili.sin of logic.sI categories 
can only psrtinlly and iiitemiptiMlIy lie demonstrated to 
iinderhi* the )i1ioiinineiisl oontingi'uey, whether of nature 
or of histori — it is ]i,-iteiit that this must have been os 
evident to lligel hiinself ns to bis two entice, and it 
follows from his own pnnciples that be would not have 
elaimeil more Tlio idea, if not eonnlilutivelff, or even m 
stnetnuss, regulalivi fy, is at least »ufttlanta>elii present in 
history Distortion in tune Hegel himself odmita That 
Zeller should demand the 'logieal Oerippe,’ the 'veil 
strand of necessity,’ and Schwegler the conception of 
the pbdosophy of history -is ' unity of a single process,* 
which Hegel demands, and yet that Imtli shniikl moke 
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bvbcw tu reject Iltjjel — Utii, j>l-iinly, ix lint "rituitKini 
contradictinii. In Sihwegler, inilueti, tine unit lulictioii 
la a cuutrailiction in terms , for liuw r.iii tliat \i Iiu h is 
■ true in priiiciplo ' be also ‘ uiijiistiriible in iiriiii.iiile ’ 
It 18 to miss Hegel nut to see eicrjukiru the xiiii'U 
necessity of reason 'JJie (philosophically) perfectly iijie 
Enlmanii niaiiitsina in Ins historical Grmutrii* that ' in 
all philosupliies only the one philosophy unfolds itself ’ 
Tu Fciricr, tuu^ the history of philosopliy is hut ‘phil 
osuphy itself takuig its tuuA 

e 

II AND III — Divuiou and Plfhnimarii rule 

A ny terms in these sections foruhnh illiisl ration may 
lie desirable will tiiul a inon* siiitahlu place ag.iiii 
The excliiaion of all the preliniinarj ilisciissions that 
usiiaUy *ircccde Thales, will bo felt a boon bj most 
readers, ns will .iNo the cliuiin ilnni of hi ho| islii isin 
What IS known of Oriental |iliiloso)ihy is Inst stiulhd in 
the works spceially occupied w ith it 1 would eanieslly 
rcoommend all stiultMite, if possible, howe\ er, to read the 
introduction to Zelhr's campruheiisiau work uii the Ins 
tory of philosophy aiuuiig tho tlreika. Of this work, 
Femer says that ‘it is too much penailul, |i.irticnlarly 
in those places whirs clearness is iiiust required, by tli it 
obscurity, indeed, I may say, iinintellij!ibdity, wlinli 
seems to bo inseparable from tin. iihilosophiud liiiiiln i 
turns of our Teutonic neighbours.' With this opinion I 
cannot at all agree , he who riiiis may ruu! the siction 
in question, or, indeed, any sutioii in the wlndo hooK, 
and with jierfcct iiiti lligi iiii As for Si1iul.istieiKiii, 
when one i oiisidirs tli.it tin priiitiil writings of AlUrtiis 
Magnus, Thomas Aipiiii.ui, aud Duns Siutiis .iloiii iiiLii|iy 
tifty-oho folio vubiincs, one feels glad to be dehvind 
from It, and for so good n n i on as that of .Scliw i r 
Hie reader ought to know, however, tli,it the stmly of 
Scholasticism h.is now coiiio into full mode, not only in 
Germany but also in Frauic In this country, too, we 
see the same tendency in the i'atnstic etiiihcs of Dr 
Donaldson and others. The most complete stiidiuts hers 
seem to oa Prautl, Haurtau, brclmanii, Uebirwig, Huber, 
StdekI, anil others ji l.rdroann’s aihiiir.dilo Urundrnu 
there is an ample origin d study 1 1 is ubviuiis, iii- 
daed, that tho union iit nm e of onouts' and ocuiUntai 
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pniicipli-'i 111 t1ii> priiH ipli* Ilf ('lm-<tiaiiil}, .111(1 tlion the 
gradual uvoliition oi the la.4t during en many agee of 
secIiiHioii to tile aupt laeiuual uorld « ill i unatitutc a atiidy 
of great iiitirest Krdiiiinu \i«wi tliu Theneophy of the 
iDiddlo ague as a iiecLaaary uiiupkiueiit to tliu Cosmo- 
■ophy of the aiiiiuiiti, and Imtli as opially iicccsiary for 
the completion of iiiuilcrii phdosoph} Muio on thusub- 
)CLt cannot well be sanl ht.re As for the prchminarij 
mew, the rcwlur will gitii b\ a leturii to it .iftcr ho h.ia 
gone tlirniigli the n hole of pro SoLr.itic philosophy At 
the iMgiiiiiiiig of (, uu leail tint thu ‘ first or aual> tic, ’ 
IS non to gi\i pIiiL to the ‘scininl or syithctic period,’ 
and yit nu are tuhl, at tin. end of it, that the first prin 
(ipic of thu nun* p.'riod is nualytieaUii acquired and, in its 
ipplii ition, the jirst of the sort I Uiie is apt to rcpLiee 
aiiiili/lieaUy hy tyitlhUiiafly here, but wo find from p 
1U7 th.it to Sihnegler tint is amil^tic uhich .s nbtainol 
from ubsorvation of iiatiiie Now IIcMcIitiis was. pro- 
bably led to Ins priiiuide so, and his was cerUiiily a 
first atleiiipt to explain * the nioi i ment of existence ’ 
Yet the iltempt itself nas a sjnlhisis (of being iiid non 
belli!.') 


IV —The Uitrlur lunn /’Ai/wso/i/ors 

I ll\VKcoin]iircd the biief statements of tlchwcgler 
Iieie nitli the longer ones of Hegel, Zeller, Grote, 
liOn es, cti , and c in .cssiirc thu render th.it they contaiii 
all that ill my iien of it is worth kuoning oa the sub 
jeet In 1 legel, for ex.uiiple, thoiigli Si Iin egler’s li\ c (lara- 
gnplis are represeiiteil by tninty-foiir ]iiges, tins result 
IS, for tlio most p irt att uiieil by a n iih r extension i ithi r 
tlnn by i greitir fiilmss, in the nutter of ihites, exeiits, 
iiithorities, ipiotitioiis, and nliat is callcil in general 
the Iitiiatine of the siibjeit. There is cirtiiuly in Hegel 
n.s well a fiilhrand fns>r ilisciission of the pertinent 
(loctniies , but uieii so Schnegler’s ru.ider has little to 
gam, unless .is ieg.inls iiitereatiiig glimpses into Hegel's 
own pliilosoph}, to mhicli, {wrliaps, wc shill refer again. 

The rceently published * I ectiiros on Greek Plillo- 
soph},’ by the late lamented Pmfessor Fcrrier, will well 
n-uanl iwinsal h> the Biitish nadcr here, so far os 
perfect liii iility and generil chinii of statement arc eon 
cern.'il \ similar priiM* cm aluajs be extended to Mi 
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IaWim, ami tlic roIatiM' inrigrapha of Mi (iroto'!) I’Uln 
lunstitnto an pxcccdingh ablo itini]H'niI /I'lltr m 
i|iiitc roiiiiilito, as usii il, inilitails ami n fouiiLis , mil 
I'nliinnn rilldtiM. amtcxii.t Mr llrnto sicina nttnual 
to ilillir fmm tLe iistiii the niatti'r of ditia Iiia iKitn 
for Tli.ili's, for exauiple, M t >-0 SbO, 11.1' uliilu lligil amt 
llnliiiiiiii agrto mill biliwoglcr, to utioiii tin* otliirs also 
I'niiii' iiiarLr tliuiigll ililTpnng aoinou Iiat among tlioiii- 
8vl% ea 

Tlie most iniporLaiit ctiffi nmcc, lioncsi-r, m that of 
Kittcr aa rcgaiala tlio ]il.ii.c of Aiiaxiiuaiiilcr, a ilifli-niiLO 
which IS aiioplfd ti} Mr Lowca .iml 1‘nifciwor lintlur 
Of thia diflcrcncc, it a omnigli to remark, pcrhaiui, that 
it seems iiirMrsally nbaiidomal now, ainl that tlio reasons 
alleged by Zeller amt rrdniiiiii aie surely ipiitu aiiin 
'’lint. 

■Scliwi'jilir iml lltgil appi u Icsh loniplLle thin tliu 
otheit only III ri fenme to Ihngiiiisof Aiiolloiiia Mr 
Lewes lamaiks (vnl 1 ]i 10) tint ‘ Hegil, hy a s(i-iiigo 
uaersight, sa\a tint we know nothing of Ihogeiiea hut 
tlieiisnie’ Now (fur Ins (lait, iSkliweglir aaya iiotliilig 
at all of Piogeiiis), what Hcgil dues say is this — 
‘ Diugciies III Ajiolluitia, Itiiipisus, Archiliiis are also 
named as lunic iihdo8o)ili<.ra, wo know only their iianies, 
liowevvT, uiid f/iiit f/« viuMitnf to uiic or o(/iii »/ th> /;ioi- 
ciplm ' If any uiiu will txaininu the statu of the rase ns 
teg, lids Uingcnes m what is said of his age anil oiimioiis, 
and in the niaiimr in wliu.h, ax a iihiluxophur, he is 
iharactcrized by the two mam anthonties, Itiogniea 
I,airtius and Arixtntlu, lio will liaic no diliiiilty in iins 
leivuig that there wax no ‘oMTught’ with Hegil , that, 
on till, Lijiitrary, liu was i|iiitc awari. both of what lio 
did and of his reasons fur what he did btlileierinm her 
it was w^o had calleil particular attention to this J)iii- 
geiiea , it la ex|ilniiati(iii, hut nut jiiatilication, to any 
that IfuLcI, while averse to distiirh liia Ionic cykle of 
three, would nut bo apt to fell kxs aierae 111 a t.uie 
where Schlen niiaeher was ronterntd Full jiiatiliiatiun, 
however, is extvioUd hy this, that wli.itevir aihlitiniial 
knowlulgc Diogniea may acciii to puasess in Lnnsci|ii(.iiLO 
of living as liti ox Aiiaxagoi ls, he rL,iIly w,ui, pliilo- 
Bopliiitdly, no noire thin an lulhen nt of AiMxiinLmH. 
Any ]>lillosiiphii il iditine attrihiitiil to llioginiH ovtr 
Anaxinienex, tin lattir, auonliiig to iiigil, •alnndy pos- 
sisseil liidDMiiii will lie funml not tu iliaskiit from tliii 
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view, ami ivcn A hn'ormarlicr in tlic liuI cauiu to re 
ganl Uiogmcs a< a ‘ /n tncijilo^eu KLIcktiLtir,’ wIioho 
pIiKi \ias uiudii;' tlio Sopluata and Atoiiiuta In fict, 
to iiiluriMiEc tliia l)i<i;^ii(a betwccii Anaxiiiii.iirii and the 
l‘j tlia^'oriiiis H tu |>i»ilucc on tliv liistoiy of plulnioi'liy 
tlic I ill 1 1, Ilf a diutiiibinf; u]ithron This being tin ca'-L, 
uiiil .IS liL Li>iitaiii3iiiiiuinu]ilcof bis own, biitoid^ uiixvj 
ii|t thiisi Ilf Anaximenes, Auaxagor.-is, etc , 1 hold hthweg- 
li r tn III. |>i ifi I tly right in iiotcxeu muniiig Iiini iJiuguiiis 
I irtaiiih rifeia in iii.'iny pliysieal dct.uls tb it may jimve 
liieiiliiily iiilcn.Mtiiig to Mr G rote and Mr laiwes, but 
iliise di Lula belong nut to pbilusoiihy |iniiH.r , and if 
lliiigunos la to be ailinittnl, why not also Hippo, Idnnia, 
I li * Coutniry to tlio opinion of Mr Lewes then, it is 
fur iiitu.il, anil nut * uuctilK.il,' renaoiia, that Hiugeiica 
of A]iulliinia hIioiiIiI bo 'maile to repriacnt no epoch 
wli.iU\i>r' llifiiring to the iinsncLcas of t' o c.irliur 
fireck philusnphera, Mr Lewes obsertes, ‘hut, all Mr 
(■rote reiiiarliM, the nieniorablu faet is tliat they made 
the attempt ' The remark behnigs to Ziller (aec « id i 
p I .'1(1) 

In ciiiinexiou niL'i tin Iuiiks ILgil » lines I’hrriLydcs 
Ilf whoiii it IS iiiuiigli to know, howcxcr, tint he is said 
tu ha\i been the teailicr of 1'ythagor.is 


V — / III Pgilmi/ij) tiiim 

A ] 1 rit line eomiiiiiaoii of the \ .anoiia .aiithoi ities, 1 
uii di-<)iusoi1 to cl urn fur bihweglcr hire also 
iiiiiiplite pii 11 lit i(nin ut (In /riiif Zelkr, who has ISII 
p.igea fur tiehwigki a J, riiiia tint in them lutu great 
lire.nltli Ilf refereiiee and dimiifcaiou , but, after all, there 
IS the s.imc result, llrdinaiin p.as8cs from thu Phjaio 
lugniU tu the M.itlii iintieians by a transitnm that is \cry 
iigtiiioiis — *lf all iiiultipliut},’ he says, ' is explained 
by l/iultiiiiii/ mill IliinniHi/, the niiinl th.at reflects and 
reasons with itself, iiiiist pass to the result, that all 
dillereucis of nature, haee becuiiio distinctioua fur it of 
the Hiinpler .iiid the more iii,aiiifolel, the has ami the 
iiiiire', th.it IS, ilisliiii lions Ilf miiiilur' 'Hus lie eiiu.illy 
iiigeiiioiisly iii.iiieits with rhitu's iihl and in iiiy, 
rniiir's st.ili iiieiit iil the IMhaguu ms — well wiitteii, 
IS iiHii.iI, IiKi till. < 111. 1 I ii^IimIi st eteiiie nti — is infiiiur 
to Ills piLMuus oue on the loiiiea. Some ol Ilia lemarks 
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are incorruLt, auil hta illuatiatn'ns uiit of not'd 

0 ]>]<naea, more thaiioiiLV, Ariatotlo iiul >oxtiiii riii]iirii iii, 
an tlio giniiiiio Btiiilviits of, nitl iiit1it>ntio8 mi, rjthi- 
gurits, to hia luo-l'latonic biooripluTo aa tlie aimnoiia 
oiiea , Ferrior oiipoxoa AriKtotlo i« tlie goiiiiiiie to N xtiia 
Kuiinncua aa tlio iieo-l’lxtouio iiui tlio Hiuiiiuiu rorriur 
liaa probably foiiinl llogil c\<.n more than ugiiilly iiii 
yielding lirrc Here, indeed, Hogid is liotli iiiiy loldiiig 
and diffuse (46 pageit), but of the greatest \ aliie both as 
rvgards tbo I’ytingort-iii philosojiby and Ins own What 
a world of living itality no are in when wo renl an 
original writer,*a jiit/in/M' One feels tins when oini 
IKisses from the rest, lui\\i\or geiiiiino earli may be in 
his way, to llegel (it is ideasant to seo Mr l.owes 
contri\c to extract an ixcaaioiiil Iittlu rdgo from .iiiiiil 
the iinpractieable blocks of this hpliiiix, — ns when ho 
s|ieaks oban Kgypt unable to uuasiire its own ]>vramiils 
by hdlp of tlicir shadows, ns baling little to tiacli i so 
skilletl Til ill s, nr of bow wo an* to iimbrslind I’ytlia 
goras’ now term of jihilimo/Jiir ) 

Of the TliaUtic iimpositioii, that w,iter is the prmii|ile 
nr nlisoliite, Kigol — to go buk a step nr two— remarks, 
that it IS the beginning of ]ihiloso|iliy llis reasons for 
tins are two I, that water (so reganleil) is a iiniversil , 
and, 2, tli it it is t ■ of, or exists i» r> non iintin ii 1 1 is a 
iiniieraal, for all other things arc nfcrnsl to, or ri sola oil 
into it , and, in siiili a ]iositiuii, it only is, and tail only 
be, a (7<v/ifnili' (which is nut only n thought, but .as a 
thought truly u, .a t/e-i/nnf e, a putting or bringing tixirlhrr 
of thinijn) I’hilnsnphy, then, has, in thu com eptimi of 
Thales, at lost found its lieginumg, fur tho prim i pic of 
pliilusoiihy must not be .almtract, but cnncrito, - that is, at 
once iiiK vur8.il and p.articiilar Such evidently wuiihl be the 
nature of water, omhl all things bo demuiistrably reduced 
to it This will render intelligible, perhaps, sonio of 
Hegel's appari iitly im]K!iietrabla utterances under Thales 
as wrhen in rofi rcuco to tho formlessness uf the principlo 
(and water is formless) be says, ' While to tho senses 
i.acli thing stands there in its own iiidividii.ality, now 
(acccpUiig to Tluh s, that is) objective actualitj is to lie 
placed in ^hc notion tint nllccts itself into itsilf, or is 
itself tu he |iiit os notion water is in its nulion [HnjriJ 
— what it implies] IiIh, .u<J soapjwars m mental (sjnritiia ) 
wise ’ Thu last point lefers plainly to water .is iiroewss. 
It throws light on the word ijirenlntf ^ to be told that 
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water (in the praHCiit reference, that m) has not Hciieiioui 
hut only iiieculali\c univcnality , the latter becaiiae it 
i« now 111 the form nt n'jtion, anil tin- i Iciiiiiits of Bunse 
•ire an it were nuhlatcd into it. It » CMilent, too, that, 
an water la here reganlid an at once iinivcraal ami real, 
the Thaletn. ]iiu|juHitiun exprenacs the absolute as unity 
of thought and lieing (JCiahttl df» titilankma und Stjpu) 
Again, it iM iiiHtniLtirc to Its tohl that the imnciiile, if 
trui', cannot rtimiiii an idle uuiurml hut must possess 
cajiarity of transition into the jnrtteular There is/orm 
as well ns mill hr, there must ho ]iroviaion for the differ- 
met, or there must he an almidulr diffireuif Here how- 
ever, thfl only diiTerciite, the only expression of form, 
licing thtckmtnq and llimuiiiii, distinction la merely quan- 
titative, merely external and iiicescntial, and ntt up bg 
nvolhfr, nr pmdiiccil from without ; ‘ it is not the inner 
differciiro of the notion in its own self * These remarks 
may he reganled an hints towards Hegel’s own purposes • 
when he explains the uni Id tons, it will be by a pnncipls 
that IS real, that is universal, and that possesses within 
itself c.iiiacity of difTercncc into nil that is Wo under 
stand him then, when ho finds the principle of Anaxi- 
maudir on advance on that of Thales, fur it is no longer 
‘ a certain finite somethiiig, hiit a unircrsidity that negates 
the tiiiite ’ Hegel enables ns to ri'ganl Anaximmulcr as 
the earliest Daruiniaii* he conceives man to develop 
from a fish, etc, ‘Develop (Ilirvonjihin),’ says Hegel, 
* conn s foru anl lu recent times alw , it is a mere v^fter 
one anuthrr in time — a form, with uhiih a man often bc- 
liuM'H himself to say something hiilhant, hut for all 
timt there is no necessity, no thought, no notion in it.’ 
Wniihl uot one think Hegel liad reml Darwin' 

As regards Anaxinieiics also, Hegel notices the advance 
from the iiiateri.al to the (rue or spiritual element But 
it IS here (iindir the I’vthagorcaus), probilily, that ue 
sliidl iiiid the niost > nhijhteuing remarks of any y ct. Mat- 
ter, which cicn before was, os reflexion into conscious- 
ness, a thing of eniisciuiisncs^ is non wholly withdrawn. 
Witii iiiiiih that the Pythagorean numbers repreteiU 
Hegel agrees , hut nuinhers aru still external, stilT, hn- 
nioiahle, without prueeiia lu themsehes, and he demon- 
strates tliciii to be iliea|inhle of pxpn ssiiig (he absolute 
form Snell symbols .ire to Hegel hard, aud be exclaims 
that ' nothing has the eoJlmM of thought hut thought 
Itself ' ‘ Short iii Ins own way,’ then, os he says himself 
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of Ariatotlr hp ‘(lomoliglioa* the I'liPiji |in)fiiiiilit> that lioa 
in the aymbolum of iiiimben. ‘ Xumliprii,' Iio aa}*, ' b no 
hcpn miiih used is c\]irpiMii>iui of ideas This on niie side 
lias a look of depth h'or that another iiuiiiiii}; is iiii- 
jdicd in them than thej iniiuetliatply present, is seen at 
once , but how iniuli is impiieil iii them is kiiowii neither 
by him who pmimses, nor by him who tries to understand, 
as, for instance, in the laso of tlio Hitches’ rhjmo (oiio 
time line) in (iucthes t'aiist. The nioro olHiiiie the 
th»U};hts, the dcejicr they seem , the thiii}* is that what 
IS most essential, hut also n hit is hirdest, iiinieh, the 
expression of fair's St If in deliiiite notions, pimseli tint 
the pMjmsir s]iarcs liiiii<>elf' ft is iiiipossiMe to tidl, 
he sa>a again of the latter I’y th,i,;ori ans, ‘lion iniieli 
tilt y toiled, as well to e!k]irci« pliiloao|ihii al thoiiKlits in 
a niimerirnl system, as to iiiident.iiid tlnise expn'ssioiis 
which tl^‘y receiicd from othirs, and to ducoier in them 
every iKissihla mcaiiiiii'’ lint the ninoiis i<oint is that 
Hegel himself adopts tins ii ry niinieneal Hyiiiliolism, so 
far as it Sluts thf si/steia I It is niil>, iiideid, win n that 
agreement fails, that tlio agreiinnit of Hegel fails also 
The moiiiont it does fill, iinneier. Ins imiMtii me liia iks 
out The one, tin two, the tliixe, he coiiti iileillv, e\i>ii 
warmly and adniiriiiglj, u.c< pts, iin>, ‘ is fir is li\i,’ he 
says, ‘ there may well Iw stum thing liki ,i Uioiiglit in 
iiomliers, hut on from six there an* simply .irlntrnry deti r 
ini nations ■’ 

IKgul IS (plito consistent with liniisi If, however, and 
believes iiiinihen, to tho (xtiiit he b,i\s, iipplnahli in 
cxpiKsston of tlio absulutc nlituni ' Kaiiytliing,' liii 
says, ' IS essentially only this, that it has in it uiicih'sh 
uid twoiicss, and as will their antithesis as tliiir uni- 
ncxian,’and tins is intelligible to every oiio who ]m rcuvis 
that oneness stands fur identity, ami twoiiess for ililfer- 
incc He puiuts out that the Tniiity w only iiiiinti lli- 
gihle when conrciicd as tlirea siparato iiiiniiriial units, 
while spcciil iti\ r ly it iiiioliia an ahsoliiti •ami ilivinu 
sense 'it woiiM li: a strange thing if them win no 
sinse in what fui twu tlioiis iml }e,irH liii lieeii the 
hobest Clinstiaii iiha’ But jiuipli* ilo not know what 
they the inwlves say Whin thiysiy ninlhr, tiny iH.r- 
ceiae not tli.it tiny lim nannd wli.it cm exist in 
thought alone, nm’ wh.it, thireforc, is immo/inof 

I cannot n-nxt ■ xtiailiie’ fnrtln r one or two exotcrii. 
pass!^ B that nn in Ibgili Isoil in.iiiiier In nginl to 
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the Fjtbagorcan injunction to review ninrniiig and even- 
ing onr actions of the {nist day, etc , he says, ‘ True 
discipline is not this vanity of diii ctiiig so muLh atten- 
tion to itself, and of occiipying itself with itself os an 
individual , hut that self-forgt ttingiicMS that absorlu 
itself III the thing itself, and in the interest of the uni- 
versal it IS only this consideratenesa in regard to the 
thing in liand tliat is necessary, while that dmgemiis, 
uacksa anxiousness deatrojs frtcdnni ’ Hegel naturally 
IS better pleased with the Pythagorean jireseript to ‘atop 
chstter and t>ilco to learning,* lie says, ‘This duty, to 
keep-in one's talk can bo named an cssen'ial condition of 
all eiilturc and all learning , ono must licgin by becom- 
ing capable of taking up the thoughts of others, and of 
renouncing one's own faiicuM It is usually said that the 
understanding la dee eloped by qiieations, objections, 
answers, etc. , in cflcct, however, it is not thijs/omieif, 
but cxteinally madi Man’s inwanlncsa is what u won 
and widened in true culture, be grows not jioorcr in 
thoughts or in (|uickneMH of mind by silently containing 
liiniself He Uarns rather thereby ability to take uji, 
and avipurcs ]H-rrciition of the wurthlcsaness of his own 
conceits and objections, and ns the (sircuption of the 
wni-thlcssnvss of siii h coiieeits grows, he bre,aks liiniself 
of the hiiMiig of them’ The hecatomb s.'icrificcd by 
Pythagoras on disioMry of the theorem that bears 
Ins iiaiiie is highly rcliabid by Hegel ‘it was a feast 
of spiritual cognition — at cost of the oxen '* Ho 
never thinks of the matlieniatii.inns quoting 0\id in 
proof of Pythagoras’ prohibition of aniiii.il slaughter, 
and in conseiiucnt disjiroof of tbo possibility of the 
sacriiice 

In reference to the pi ciiliar extennl Iialiits and dress 
of Pythagoras, ho says very sinsibly, ' These arc no 
longer of any coiisiqiience, wc allow ourselves to bo 
guided by the general custom ami f-ialiioii, because it is 
quite iiulifferciit not to ba\c a will of one's own here 
we give the contingent a pnre to the contingent, and 
obey that cxteriml rationality that just consists in iden- 
tity and nniicrsality ' 

A tolerable instance of Ilegeli in ingenuity occurs aNix 
in a previous seetion w itli reference to Aristot'e's colla- 
tion of the water of Thales with the oath of the gods by 
the t-tjrx ■ — ‘lliii aiieient trailitiiui is siisi ejitilile of a 
speculative iiitsrprctntion tMicii something cannot he 
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pri)\i.it, — that iiiiiMHtritiiiti f iihi, 111 

rcfcriMiro to a pi^ini'iit the iiiiipt, i<i in it leuiiif t" in 
nit the uitiu‘ 8 «oe ol it — then the uith, thia urtilii itioii 
Ilf nnaill, iiinst, it -in iilijiHt ihiliio tint m\ etiihiiio 
la .ilianliite tiiith \a non, h} ua> of nniliim llioii, one 
an ears hj nliot ii htat, h\ u hat is ihsoIiiteK sure, iinl 
an till ('mis snore In the snhteinneannatei, Iheie shiim 
to he iin]i]icil hue this, (hat the i^seiitiil iiriiuiiih’ nt 
(inn' thoiij'ht, the unit iiiiost heiiii;, the ii'ilit} in nhnh 
LiiiisLiiiiuiicss his its tint h. isn itei I ilei I ire, is it neie 
thin (Hire nrtiiiiti of ni\ own kiU ,as oli|i.i.t, as (loil ' 
This (nithoiit lilt iitioii ot lli,;il) IS foiiiiil I \i iiliii^l) 
nell n mil iiil^i, Kiiiiir 


\ I — /Vie tbtthi s 

A WifiKI) on MlIissiis mil lotiiiih to the list of thisi 
* JIilissiis, a Simian like I’lth looi is, a frieinl ol 
llirailitiis anil ]iroliilil\ i ili-s ipli ot 1’ iiiin niihs, i 
statisiiian, an ailiinriit, lU , tiouiisheil ihont III li i' 
lie unite a hook in piose on nalnre, fri,;mi nts of nhn h 
line lieiii pn‘seiiiil l>v ''iniplit ms, iinl lolh'Lleil liv 
I'll imlis Milissiis i|i|n iiH to h III It aihi il I oosiih I ihly 
iiioie ih tiinti ness thin I’lrini iiiilis , hut, on tin uhole, 
the ini]iort is in both the Mime Ifi^il sum, ‘What 
Xi noiih nil s liioin, I'aiiin nnles ■mil Mi litsim niipniiiil, 
ami n hat tin. so t I'ljlit 7a no iiiiiiiih tuil ’ The I ilitor of 
liiithr's I lOuin olijuts tint * Melissiis rilhur eorriipti.il 
than ‘‘coiniileteii" the I h itie s\,tiiii ’ t’oriiipteil eoii- 
trasts nith lleeil's ‘iiiipioiul (iivi/ie cfiwi/il/i/r/il),’ anil 
IS not jnstiheil hv the m rv n fen me ni siipiiort Ana 
totle's ri ]ini ich of * i litlh more roiioli’ iii the im taphysn a 
(or the uoiil ‘enirse’ ilsi>nlicn.) prohahly appln ■ is 
|[i ('cUthniks, to till III inner ratliiT tliiiii to the iii lUi r of 
Ml Iissiis /tihrniiil I iiliilaliti, both llii|ilyiii,' initaiii 
ailiaiue outlie part of Mihsmis, Mini to ulinit to Ins 
|iri jiiiliie only i (.uli nr, so to xpiak, i iii;jht hv him fiiim 
siinple (oiit.ut with Inn .uI vcrsai ii s the I'livsni Is 
/ilhr hnlils In I issiiitiUlv to ar;rii. Imtli nitli I’o 
.ill null s and / no, thi'Uiili be nfiis it the sniin tniii In 
his ' r it ipiite insi.niliuaut di nation from rariiiinniis 
Tins ileii itioii, houeicr, in Inniteil to the iluctrniL of tliu 
iiilniiti ill. of tho One, ainl iIols not • xtuiiil to tin in ti rt 
nht> Ilf the line, nhiili littaris no doitrine nf Mi huius. 
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blit Biin|ily an iiifcrcneo ci( Amtotle XcIIcr, it la true, 
even wLile ijiiotiiig Mclimua LiiuslU uii tlic One being 
witbout body, vxivnsinn, or {tarU, accms to justify 
Anstotle in clns viry inference, as well as to coneeiTe 
the reproach of Aristotle to relate Iwth to the assiunp 
tiiin of the infinitiulc of the One on the part of Mclissus 
and to Ins nd itive reasoning in sniijxirt. Hegel, how- 
ever, ns uc haio seen, cvnlciitly thinks very highly of 
Mdisaiis, .111(1 IS at jiaiiis to defend liiiii lie says that 
the frsgini nts of Alclissiis contain thu Kainc thoughts and 
nrgiiincntH nm those of Parmenides, only ‘ in jiart snnir- 
tiling iiion del eloped {ilicasauM/i^hrtir) ^ Of the pseudo- 
Aristotilian iiork, further, ho says with rcfeieiico to tluit 
|iart of it that is now univcn.ally held to concern 
Mcbssiis, ' llicru is in it nioro refleotioii and a dialectic 
mom finished iii foi-m than - judging by tlicir icracs — ue 
might expect not only Item Xenophanefl but even from 
I’nniiviiidi s ’ He t.ilks of its ‘ciilturcsl mtiacinlciog,* its 
‘ order,' its ‘ precision ' But wh.at is more to the purpose, 
he points out that, with refi n iiio to the pure pniiiiplu, 
IhMiig (II Oiii‘, tlio distinction of luath'r ami thought falls 
awa>, uliil(>, as regards thu iiiihmitcdnemof Melissiw and 
thu limitedness of I’anucnidis, it is P.iriiienidcs and nut 
Mclissus who IS III fault 'Tliis limitedness of the Uiio 
would, III effict, diicctly contindict the jihilosophy of 
Parineiiidus ' . ‘ hut tho poetical diction of Par- 

nienidcs is not always exact ’ . ' and Ins doctrine uf 

opiiiion was iiioro against Being as prmciplo of thought 
than was the c.sse w ith Mvhssus.’ In general, indeed, Uegel 
finds TCGoncihation in thought for imuh that is coiitia- 
(lictory in ex]irvssi(in to Ifillcr Thus Hegel takes no 
oirLii(,a at tho jiseudo Anstotlo drscrilung tho Kleatie 
Uiio ns ' globe shaped,’ ' ncitlii r hunted nor uulinutcd,' 
‘ neither moved nor uninoved,' etc , whereas Zeller cannot 
wrest hinisilf free fniiii the contriulictions imphed, Mr 
fs'Wis liiids It ‘(liflieiilt to understand tho Itatinn.al unity 
as liniitcd hy itself,’ hut, unlike Zeller, he finds the 
idea ('f a sphere to resell o the rnntradiction. 'Dio ego, 
too, it IS worth jiointiiig out, is such a sjihtte, it is the 
slisohite hiiiil , and yit it is alisoliitc iinlimitediiess. 

We iMiss to a word on tho Klcitic orgnmeiitatiun, and 
tho terms it iiiioliis As for thu former (the oi^mmi- 
tatiou), it IS shortly this — 1\ hat is, can neither origimato 
m th.it uhii.h It IS, nor in that wfauh it is nut, for in 
tho mio case, moruiuiit tbire were none, and in the 
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other, morcineut vcre mipoanlile 'Him i« the iirnlileiii 
of onginatiou m goueral, aiul cnneeiue ililKcultie* Hhii.h, 
apart from Hegel, stiU exist. Tii iiltimite -ilMirnti.in, it 
may (suggestively, pcrhajis) stmil thus — Neither ulm 
tity can issue from identity, nur difference frcni differ 
euce, for in the lirst case there nurc no differeiuie, and 
in the second no identity Thu euu-sided conclusiun of 
the Klcatics here n.'in that there m mil} identity (Itcinpl, 
and that difference (Non Itcing) there is nniie Vs n'gnrils 
terms now, then, the iiieamng of Itet'nt and non hunt mil 
pcrh.i]M present no diflicnlty ItiCnt mtli its Savon rout 
and its Latin tegniiiiatioii, to say niithiiig ut thii ilinMcsis. 
is .111 ugly mongrel, and non htint is still uoise Itotli 
haw been avoided as iiiulIi .as {Hissilile, .anil mnild gl.ailly 
haie been dispensed mth It may Is: aaid, »hy not h.iic 
adopted existent and non existent’ But when it is con- 
sidored that the bednt is, stiietlv, the imn-uvisteut, aint 
the t^islfiit the non-Ik ent, it mil ho rcailily seen that 
this could not have hccnalu.i}s {lossihle That aihieli 
truly IS in the life of this gnat ninserso emihl not, the 
Kh.itics thought, ho i vistent, for tliu existent, .is an i vir 
changeful In toniing, (.oiit.iins an ileiiiint of dilfi n in e or 
negation U must, then, 1 h' desenlk d ns onlj hunt, as 
IHNiscssed of idoiititi or dill m itioii alone This distiiii 

turn w.as ideiitiliid hj IMato mth that nhnli Hi|iii,atLH 
the idias from the world n( sinse 'the i;>»ini of things, 
the idi..is, .as iiui haiii'i.alile, replarcd foi linn the piin 
living of thu Klcatus, while things thcinHihis, .as mire 
bccunnng and pi-rpetual change, weru hut the non lH.iiiit, 
tho Miiiply aculait. We iii.iy illustrate this I>y rtfi rniig 
to astronomy Ilia sun, pl.anets, comets, itv , are ixi’tlml 
astroiuiniy, they arc iii continual change, they iiovcr n 
turn twice thu s,aine , Imt thuir science, their laws, ,ire 
Vent hstixnumiy And as it was to I'Lito, so it is to 
llegeL The main piiiicipiv in tho physiology of V'irchow 
la the loimcctixe tissin (tlo Itimlr'ifmbr) lliis tissiii 
so runs through the aiiatoinical fi.aiiie th.it thu icst of it 
(organa ami allj arc hut cimUincd in, or c\iu coiistituti il 
by it riiilosoiihy - in priority to Vircliow — had crulc.i- 
vniin d til ilciiiuiistnitc the suHtciitatimi of tho wlmlo < rass 
uniacise in cwii such a dianioiiil net of eonnecfiie tiiauu 
under thi name of ‘ I ogic ’ 'I'hu iiii.aiiiiig of tho terms 
m question mil now, tin n, he completely pi iiii No ob- 
ject IS exjmsivl to the lensis that is imt a process The 
same snii ncier shone tmee I cibnitz says of things* 
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nftnptT gfnrranluT, ft nuaiiinia aunt The KlcMica^ 
then, simply refused tu btdie\e in this Lhaugeableness as 
the iirmciplo of the world they assumed a One in the 
universe, beside uhich all change (iliffereiice^ negation, 
non being) must be but appearance and siibjectiie mis- 
take. The sigiiilio ition iiubcatud as .sssigned to bet»o 
hero in contr^istinctiMii from hteomtnq is held fast by 
Schufglcr pretty sv< 11 tliiniighoiit Opposed to the cle- 
niint of thought, liouever, being takes on a sense of 
lealp.ablo, tangible, dm able breadth Kxaniplcs of such 
sMisn of tliu word avill be* found (‘specially in the sections 
■111 Fichte (lid llcib.ut Frofissm Ferricr gnus \er} 
felicitous expression (sol i pi 82) tu tno distinction be- 
tuerii being and non being — ‘This antithesis is merely 
a \ .ari< ty of cxpii shuhi for the antithesis bctisecn reason 
and sensu or if wo may distinguish between tlie two 
fonns of tliu o[iix)sitiiin, we may say that tlio one expres- 
sion, the iMniianciit and the cbangeablc, or Uie^fv and 
the ToWd, denoti s the .uititlicsis in its objective fonn , 
the other expicssion, noson .and sense, denotes tlio an- 
tithesis in Its subjeetiio foim’ The tv and rroWi are 
I’latonio (tirstly Pj'th.agorc in) fiirnis, but tv hat is said 
jiorfectly npiiliis Aiiiitbcr cxc( llent glance of Mr Fer- 
ric ns this (p 8.1) — ‘Whatever ipithit oi ]ircdica *’0 is 
applusl to one of the terms of the antithesis, the couiiter- 
]irrdic.ato must bo .ajiplied to the other teriii.’ At jxige 
87 also we have smiiu felicitoiis illnstr.ation It may bo 
well, at the sinie tiiiie. to jilieo a remark here in refer- 
inco to Fill II I 'a tot of {.hilosoiiliual truth, that it is 
tintli, iiaiiiclj, 'fur nil and not for some,’ tiaitli fur all 
iiiti Iligcnce. not tiiith for such only .as is acconipanicd 
by senses like mil ovin Tins appears cveiyvvlicre in 
Fuirici as the i iiti luui lie Iiis tUnved from tho (ieniiaiis 
111 regard to iiecessnij thought Tins is nut to name tho 
distiiu tiiin coiiciiiiid lightly, huiv ever, tv Inch Is that of 
liciiig (the* iiecassarv, pcniiamut, nndcilj ing and jieivad- 
ing, coiineetivu tissiiu of ideis) and of non being nr lie- 
cuming (the uuitiiigcnt vicissitude of sensuous things) 
llegil knows mil} one kind ot thought, and believes that 
that tlioiojit ■ III oiilv have tbiHe si iisis Fcincr seems 
to Kciiit the p.' ibihiv, not oiilv of sciiaos, but even of 
.111 intelligi IK e, dilluent from ours 

hfr Isiwes, will II li. >ivs(\i.l i p .1.1) tli.it the isscr- 
tion non being is impossible, 'amouiits to saving tint 
non ixi'tiiice lainu't i vi-t a po«iti..M whiili leav ippeai 
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uil pursuits,' eto , vouhl eiviii not tu Ii.iiu the true iIm 
tiiiction bctn’cen beiii(; ami non luing lery Llearlv lu'fora 
him. Tho Slime author, alone iai‘ntioiung no);erii ippa- 
rently \ioll-fountlcil tluiihte ne to the pioots of Vino 
phance' connexion Mitk I'lea, ilieaorccs lery viilely with 
lick'd as reK.inle interprt‘i.itinn uf the text of Anetotle 
that (Mctapii I r>) lepri'iniite Xniophanee as lookiuo m 
rir SXor af‘/iadi> 'The atitu of hit (KtiiiijihuiCK') iiiiiul 
(aaja Mr. hewea, lul i p 4t) it {^ripliicnlly [iniiiteil in 
that one phraao of Ariatotles “Littiii;: hm lyea np 
wants at the iisiiienaily of luaieii, he itnlireil th.it tho 
Olio is Uud " Oieranhiii,; liiiii n.is the ileep hliie, iii 
finite t.aiilt, iiiiiiiuic.-ihle, unekani.t ihle, eiuhiaiiui' loin 
and all things, lliat ho pnHlaiiut.d to he find’ Mr 
Lcwca then ]in)cccds tu strengthen and \i uK n tint |Hmi 
tion by furthci imetia hvpost.itit of the plijsii il sk) 
llegel, Ai the other Imiid, who .alto iiuleid l.dks of i 
ytfuHe, traiislat) s tliu pitta^u thus — 'hut, looking into 
the whole luaiuii — as we say into the in (>>4 
Slniif Jtmiin)- he siid, (iod it the One’ llegils 
reading of the wholu lussage, unhid, inty he n 
prcsLiitcd as iimning thus I'lnin unlit li.iiiiig tinl 
that the One w it limitMl, and Milmttit lint it nat in 
limitcil, XiliopliaiKs, fur hit pait (in Aiittoth't woids) 
ovMi' Jirea^qno'rv, iiowiti diclirid or di ti iniiiii d, nor 
seemed to tnnl tu uthir opinion, hut, looking loninl 
him gLiier.ally, s.aid, the One is (Sod Coinjinrid with the 
context whie'li coiiccint a cominntoii of opininiis, this in- 
terpretation of llegel seems rvasoiiahlc i^llei, also 
(\ol L p 372, I, iuid p '{So, I), nppiais to siippoit tin 
s.aiiio new, though ho sjieiks of the \ iiilt of In an 11 in 
the text of tho lattir page Air Iswis iliirers (nil. 1 
p. 53) from uthei ci ties iii his traiishation of a 1 1 h In iteil 
text of I'arnieiiidet. I'eibapt it iiuay In will, linwenr, 
tu refer to Zeller’s niitu (\oI 1 ji III), tiim, tlimigli 
probably settling the inattir, it is not iiiiiitioiied hy Mr 
Lcwca.’ Arietotlo, no dniiht, fiuoUs the ti xt in ipn ‘itioii 
as relei.aiit tu tin: s ihjeet of the rilitiiity of jinlgiin lit, 
of sensation and it is ei ilaiiily any inturd to ijin.te nil 
Kleatic as aiguiiig against si use uriniii In ing Ihit siiiily 
Mr Imwes intisRiiices rpiite a in w nil a u 111 11 III euiienies 
I’anilell ill' to line ill iiiMid the I"' <tj Ihuttij/il im 

orgdMi^ttli in Ueferi oig to the airy iiig op iiiinis of man 
kind, I’armeunles "ays, us is the iiiixtine ut the two eh 
* lint sei I I 111 i p M I'll I Ilf Ills 1 ruik 
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meats (the w.inn .mil the cold) in men, aoisthoir thought 
(kiiowlcdgu), with the obvious inference that ii£a, sensii- 
otts opimon, is not trustworthy It is not the modern con- 
ception of orginisation then th.it Pnniienides has in minil, 
but simply tho variety of our actual states, and as ex- 
{darned by \ anety of intermixture m his two elements. 
With this inturprotation it is quito m harmony that Par- 
menides should have oonccivcd, oven after disappearaaoe 
of the warm cIcmLiit, scnaatioii to remain in the corpse^ 
though only of the cold and ihirk , but will such concep- 
tion hariiioiiuc with the idea of organization, with the 
idea of thought as i csultaiit from orgiunzation * It is n 
IkiIiI statoiiient, then, this, that Pamiciiidcs ‘had as dis 
tiiict a conLi‘Xitioii of this cpicbratcil theory as any of his 
succcssura,’ and it seems unnatural to proposo for tho 
simple words ri yap rXIm itrrl ndtipa (for the more is tho 
thought), a translation so cumbrous as this^ ‘ the highest 
degree of organization gives the highest degree of'thsught.’ 
It IS very iiuiinib.ible that any such conception over 
occurred to P.umcnides Xcllcr accepts (ami Kegel, by 
quoting and triusLatiiig the whole p.ass.agc, already coun- 
tenanced him III advance) tho miuivslcnt of Theophrnatos 
for vi tX/ov, tX namely, and mterprets tile 

cKiuso itmU thus — ‘The iiniixiiidorating eloinciit of the 
two IS thuiiglit, occasions .uid determines tho ideas that 
IS, as IS the prc|Kiuder.ating clement (tho warm or the 
cold) so is the state of nuud In s'liirt, the more M the 
thawilU IS tho linguistio mpnaalent of tho time, fur ocoonf- 
iiiff to the more is the thought.* Mr Lewes, further, in 
prosceutuin of tho samo i u w, translates and explains in 
ilia ouii way (vol i p .'■b), the ceicbiated verses of Por- 
incmdcs that siami to .issvit tho ulentity of Iieing and 
thought (They will lie foainl at ]Kigu Mi, \ol i of But- 
ler's Lecturte, trauslatcal by tho Kilitur.) Kegel, too^ 
(f/nvA if Phil I’ I p 274), translates the same verses, 
and ailds Am iiitcipret.ition It is almost amnsing to sue 
the diflcreuco while Mr Lewes conceives that what is 
referred to is ‘ the nleiitily of huiiiaii thought ami senso- 
tiun, both of those being uicr«I> transitory mmlcs of exist- 
ence,' Kegel Imlilly oxclaiins, 'That is tho mam thought: 
ihoiiglit produces itself, ami wh.at is pnxlueod is a thonght , 
thought IS therefore identical with its being, fur there is 
nothing bcsulcs being, that grand affirmation.' Hegel 
also adds from I'lotinua, — ■ I’armemdes adopted tlus con- 
oejitioii inasmuch as he pLaonl not Being in scnsnoqs 
I Rm i’refsce, |< iL 
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tLiugli , fur iiig Ik ini' nitli thought, hi> in iiiitiintil 

It to ho iimiiiitabii ’ lu thin tieu of thu i«li-ntit> in 
qucutioii, thought iilainlj la no nirro tnuifcitur} iiuhIo of 
existence, hut, liku Itoiug itself, ininiutahle As no hue 
seen, iiuleeil, to I’latu and to llegtl it v Iking Mr 
(irotu, too, 18 worth i|U»ting on this idviititv of bi'iiig 
■uni thought. At {t S.t, \ol i of hia ‘ t’hito,’ In sa}a 
' Though he anil nthi rs talk of this Suiiiethiug as .in Ah 
solute (ke apart from or indepeiulent of his oil n think- 
ing mind), yet he also uses eoino jiister huiguagu (ri ■yd/i 
aori mcMxoriv rc sat <tvai), shoniiig that it is really rela- 
tiie.’ Mr Groilh iiiiplus lure that tho nieaning of I’.ar- 
inenidca is, not that Imiig and thinking are identic il, hut 
that the rfitii, tho uhjtit, diiK'iids on, or is relatiio tii, 
the socir, the aiihject '1 he luild iioiu hakiiit air of a iii,kt 
Ur of cuumo with which, though knowing all (he nlatiio 
opiniuna, Jic thus .issiiiiics his own as thu only mn, is 
strikuig, and reiiiiiids of Mr Itu, klc 

Tho Icanicil Kilitor of I’luftssor IhitliT’s /oifiins 
(tuI 1 ]i. 348 , note) is diaiHsasl to assi rt for \t 1101)11.111111 
not Paiithcuiiii, but pure Monothiism , and 110 one who 
gives the iiiterjiutatioii to the winds of Xc noiihaiii s, 
which IS natural to ».<, tan fail to srini>.alhi/i with him 
Ihit the other o|iini<iii must, I appnhiinl, he dcfeiicil to 
Tho notion of X(iiii]ilnius was doubtless dcveluiied fnmi 
the object of jicrccptiuii la fore linn , it iriu a reduction 
of the phcnoincii il worM, ns it wire, to a t is mtliini, to a 
natural jsiwi r, nut to an extra iiiiiiulniio sjiii it in n I itinii 
to whom that ]ihciiuuicii.il wurM wriro hut .is iiccidciit of 
Ins might. Then thu natural ch.iractcr of thu (Imk 
goils, and the physical nature of all proceiluig philinnjihy 
must be coiisuhrcal Tins view, iiiriccil, scuus to h.ivc 
been that < f the various ancii lit authorities. Kegi 1 s-ays 
^0p eii ji 303 ), * IPi know nl (hsl ns a spirit ,’ and ho 
pruGCcds to dcsigiiatu thu jiositifiii of Xcnoiihaiics ' .as an 
immense stcji in lulv.uu e fur Urccks whii hail la-fure 
them only thu woild of tho staises, and tlicBu guds uf 
phaiitasv ’ 

Suhweglcr's ststii icnt of the Zinoiin aiitiiinniius is easy 
and sufliciciit Mr Lewe^ whilu viinlu atiiig its own 
faimosa fur the thinl argument of /i no in ref) rciicc to 
uiutu^, prouuuiicea it iicv 1 rthelcss 1 f ill u y, and even in. 
deed supims. s Inn i.lf t<. dciiiniistiale it ns loi Itss. 'The 
original fallacy,’ he sajs. *is in the HUpisisitioii that 
Motion IB a thing sii|)cra<lilf-d, whinau ts Zeno clearly 
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MW, it la only a eumlUioa In a falling atono thcic u not 
tho “atone,” and a thiii" talkil “motion othcrnisa 
there would Ih. .ilso another thing lulled “rcat" But 
Imtli iiiotiiiii and 1 1 '•t uru iiamia giM n to exjircaa eondi 
tuiii'i i,{ the atoiiL ' And what of that* It is not pro 
hablo that Ziiiu could ha\ e hliiideil liiniaelf to the problem 
that pi CHS) d by HO aiiiiph an expedient as 'iiiotioii la a 
C'iihIiIiuh, nut a thing ’ ('all it ,i LOmUtioii if }ou like, ho 
might lia\e said, all tint 1 aay la, that it la a uiiidition, 
the nntiiiii of wliieli inMilvesa coutradietioii And cer- 
tainly Mr liCHcs's allusion to a atono now at rest and 
mm III motion does not reinoie tho contiflilictioii, or u\uii 
— any mure, that is, than the walking of Dingonra, which 
Mr licwea himaclf di ii ua outof court — apjily to it. Nay, 
in till- VI ry next aciitunccs, Mr lames would seem to 
accept what under the name of a falLicy ho leads ns to 
aupjKiao he has just rojeeted * But both motioij and rcat 
arc iianica gicen to express conditions of tho atono “vor of 
Ihogi lies') Kvin nst is a iioaitiic exertion of force 
Best IS force, resisting an ci|Ui\alcnt and upisising force 
Motion 18 force triuiiiplniit It follows that matter is 
always in inutioii , which auioimts to the same as Zi no’s 
saying, thero is no such thing ns motion ’ Mr faiwcs’a 
coiiclusioii we SIC then is, that there is no siiuli thing as 
rest, that mattir is nlwivn in motion That is to linn a 
siibstuitisl truth, and he ailmits that Zeno's aayuig 
ninouiita to it , jet Ins single ohjcait all the time li.is been 
to cxiwse the 'oiigiiial hUlacy ’ IVihajisa ’fallacy’ on 
the ’subjcctiae method,’ is now ’a fact’ on tho ’objcc- 
ti\i mctlioil*’ Blit why then did Mr Lewes resist the 
latter method .at the liamls, or rather at tho legs of 
Diogenes ’ 'I In ii, .ipart from this, it dues nut at all assist 
tho iirnttcr that the catigory of mnlion should bo trans- 
ferred to the c.it<'gory of j’uree, for tho iiucstiou recurs 
then again. What is fon.ef In fact, what la not only 
iMlutn, or Tiil, or forcr, or comtifion, but what is even ’ a 
lb mil,’ what a thousand other mterasts the like, the Logie 
of which would be siiecially useful to ns, and whiih is to 
be found in Hegil alone’ 

A Kiiiiilar loiieepliio mmlc ot thought attenils ns, not 
only III reganl to what Mr Lewi's s.iys further, but iii 
regiid to what he iites from Mr Mill Mr M;'l. as- 
<iigning to Hiibbea the eredit of the ungiual distinction, 
woiilil Bol\e the ‘.Aihilles’ tdlaiy by pointing out that 
Zeno has coufuiiiuled lu it ’ leiiglA iff lime' with * nu»a> 
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htr uf m htu* * tu *ci'i iunmtt r i Milti * ii 

itmf Hhuh M tnni\ih!n tluisi‘*‘ * Ml 1ii>ivii|Min 

%on pio|MiI\ idiuiki) (Hot withmit dJit |h>miMv to 
oi «oino ( omment itor ot lU^ol tkit 
luid iiunotl till xaine dtstiiutiou wlioii W oppu^iil tin* 
ittfmifiit tit ifi to the wJtHih It Id not, tluti, 

%\itli rcliiciice to the dithdtniiii il coiititiiOM« of the iIm 
tiuction (for Aridtotk'b ili**!!!!! turn is ot^rlAiiily loircHt, 
lihilo those of lloliluii Mr Mill nro r*4di‘ii(i ill\ nloii 
tiial with it), hut \Mtli rtd{N'ct to thiit AhKOiuo of tlio 
dtu' Io|rK il tt iiiiH uhtih not oiiU till inio niiiiid, 
l«ut thv true iuimhioii of iioiuui, oi dimply the true 
notion, tint ue rofiT to tlu ihdirihKnodd of an in« 
treascil kiiouledp* ni lli^els I tufir in I'n^liiu) In this 
ixfcrenco, iikUhiI, wo c in dec alri'aiK the •uiperiorit) of 
theaiisuiiof Aristotle to tli it of Mr Mill To oppose 
fiotiiihah^ i*t nchmiihft n'liiulx so far ns giMunh/a 
tiou dr its hn;;u4i).v tn ciuinitnil, a ^reit iilxinie on 
the oppoHiiig of tudnlii uf fimr to hiffth oj tiuit 

Aiistotlo, tit other uordn liMriMihed thi notion in its 

Mistiactum , uhih Mr Mill (thon^r)! perfeit)^ huh en'^ful 
111 elfeit) lias rciiluil tlu notion onl> in--Ho to dpi ik 
ltd i«enHUou*i MMicutioii (li^iii iti\e ioin i ptitni) Con 
sultiitiou nf llei*( 1 houoMr uunhl still \«tv iiiiuh tin 
pro\c inti]li* 4 < luc hero, not otiU for tlu luht he l»niii{8 
to tho position of Aiistoth hut for tliit hi hunt's also 
to till* jKisitioii 111 ^imral It is to Mi pi, nuhiil, that 
ue must look for the tun li;;Iit on i1) the pir.uloxi h of 
Ziiio, mill It id to III hoped that the renhr uill not 
Inflect hiiti Meaiitinu* ixpluiiin^ ihit the piiii.d 
jinKcdiiro of Hegel is to op|)use the eviterf-tr to tin iibs' 
uc may siiiiiiiinnA* the speiiil n Ixtiie det ids not 
toil ipiomitly peril ipH thus — Qmntit^ is n iieii.MH'ir/ 
notion o£ri.Sdoii, and it occnrB<M/ifm/ initd ouii pliue iii 
the Hin Hi u of ahstrai triMsnn or /o>yir Now it is the Mry 
iiitun of ifunutth/^ snd as tlixt it hIioiiM li i\u 

tuo rnomivU, ono of ddcn/nm fMr Mill's ' srf6dirio««n’) 
and one of tnntu,nth/ (Mr Milln *ifnf/fh') Any 'ht- 
cr**inn is, ss n* ftfut** i < hut, ai a loii 

/oir/r/7fi, it I out Ills a^ 1111 a jM*s}iihi]ity of tfutfnhtn, iinl 
a^mn of <oM/oifiir*/, ami «*ii i iidh >>sK 'I hi'k n/of o on 
fiuilrmiit I oiidtitutes tin injtntt*, an inliiuti that 

only menu iiitiiiiU, or « iil> is inhnitu to e o/um n 

which IS hliiid to ltd OH u priHidtire I hit la, il 1 see 

* Bee the Seertf o/ ifrjck vul I Pnf v hi vnl II pp StO'JTl, tint 
^eoiauenUtorof UcKti iuiutn</srbi,„1elly withdrawn (see Mr l4i.wei, 
1. p G4, 4tli islii ) 
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only ciinliiiiiity, ■iiid .i<^m only iligi rotion, nn>1 yot 
only i oiitiniiity, ainl so on, luiiisc tlu>rc u luina 
Kilt why bIioiiM 1 thus vainly nlttmate the two 
moinriitB anil cIpoiivc myself* Tlip whole relalion u 
tliurn onto for all Imfoni me Quantity is there once 
for all hcforc iiip full Hiiniiiiiil in its two moments. It 
u hut self lU (.option when I take the two moments after 
Olio anotlipr, now this (/•/iliLit, that implicit, and again 
that rfjilieit, this mjilieil Tlie npurunu wjinite is quite 
gratuitous then, the true tujlmfe, the whole, is present 
and Hummed in the notion quantity As regards the 
prohleina of Zeno in iwiint, then, wu oppose the eonerete 
to the ahetrnct Qnuitity implies, we say, in its very 
notion (a notion duly dulueetl in place), discretion and 
eoiitiniiity In the ‘Achillea,' while the contmuity is 
preeuppoeeil or imjilicit, the discretion is alone expoietl or 
erplicii , hoiico the dillicnity The solution,, then, is 
wo are not liniitcd to any one moment, but mxy set 
quantity under cither. Motion, unable to esca|io from 
iputuMi/, ri adily traverses the qwinlum. Hegel, then, 
IIS ue ace, ana wen Zeno by showing that he was cor- 
rect, hut niie-sidcd , while Mr Mill, on the other hand, 
answers for his {lart by simply oilvoncing the o/i/KWite 
OKI mileilaree he duos not, like llcgel, pnnoe of thinkers 
as he was, bring the whole, and in ito place, I may 
observe that it is not different with the general Sleatic 
jirobleiii before us. The wholo Elcatic difficulty is the 
separation of the two ins(.]iarablcs, nhnUty and difer- 
iHce Mr Isiwes is a great stickler for the jtnneipiwn 
uleiililatie, and bilievcs, as Sir AViUiam Hamilton docs, 
that Heg< 1 I oiifniiiids logic when he talks of identity and 
dilTureiu .0 in tbu same breath Kut it requires simply 
consideration to see that to eiptmn is not to say, iilenlUy 
M iitenliti/, but iliji rente w vleuUtif 

Mr Grate, whde very luminously stating the Zcnonio 
argiiiiicnts, npiH'ors to roe very iiii8atiafai,tory both os 
regards siicciid points and the general position. It odds 
to the iiusatisfactuniicss, indeed, that, taken m detaQ, Mr. 
Groto's assertions ore fur the most port correct. Hegd 
states the general position thus — 'Ihat there is motion, 
tlnit there is sueh a manifestation, — that is not the ques- 
tion That thoFo IS motion u as sensuously ccr^in as 
that there aie ilepliants In that sense it iioicr occurred 
to Zeno to deny motion. (So far there is no ditterenue in 
Mr Grote , but the uinutishutory uleiiiuiit is that hf 
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dixsB n«t annoiinoo hiri<^'U t« thi »» m iifnt is fulloirs ^ 
The ijiiuitioii intkor m of the truth u[ iikitinn, or inotiini, 
uiili’cil, IS til tie hi-Iil iiHtnu (in /mu's in », tint is). Is 
caiisu the iiotiiiii nf it uiiohvs a coiitriiliLtiun , iml hj 
this he means to say that initahh /nun/ (.aiiiint lu> piiili 
cateil u{ it.* If for motion hem uu renl pluniht'i m 
shall uiiilcrstaiiil tUarly that the ^i‘iirril uhjeet of /me 
was to retort on the ojijHineuts of tliu I'h itic niutx, no 
less ihfGcultius than those they objocteil to it Mi Cmte 
— to notice a by iiomt — uses for the liiiii)' oi the One tin 
term A'im Non, in the lust jilacc, ilm s not this uni.niit1i 
term mislcvl ? oIIims it not ilistort, or iiii|iregiialu nilli 
a ihiiiui. 1 , the quite honiilv thoiiolit of lilt MIoaties* Is 
not, iiuUeil, nh it I iiiiy nil the hiiiiiiiiitx of the istsitimi 

ipiltc lost III it 'lliis hiiiii.iiil(\ IS, IS I SI V, the iinile 
hiiiite 1 \ thoio^lit that tills jtri it iiiiimiso iiinst Is* ii lliii 
of tililih 1 oiisiqiii ntly oiil} ntlirni iliuii i m In prnlii ilnl, 
nhile,ni)fitniii must Ini iltiiiiil With this nli i uf i 
aini>lclifi, of a single being befoni them, uliit l^, Ihiv 
tlioiiglit, (fUiiiot In this ciiniing mil tins going tint si nsi 
t]i|in liciiils , there iiiust In that wliii-h is, in the mnlst of 
it ill, u'd it alone IS Siinly this \ try natural loiiiip* 
tioii iVm not natur.illy house in so stMiige a iiionsti r is 
/•'lui Ones it not triiis(Kirt ns to tin. qiiiihlitus of tin 
schoolineii rather, or to tin tin sons ,iiiil Kiis their fat'ii r 
111 Milton* lint — rctiiining — what Ziiio si^s gi nu ill> 
then H this — 'Jlio clniugi ibhniHs .mil pliirality of tin 
I ii r}(l ly niirlil is siipjNin.iI to loutr.iiIiLt the uiiiLLption 
of the iimicrsu as n single uiuliiii4t..il>1e l>i iiig , in'l 1 
uliiiit Unit iNitli I iniiut be i on net I’arnii nnli s, Iiiik ex i i , 

Ills, for his (Mlt, i.stalihshi.il the ix.isoii ihh m si of tin 
iiipposition of unit}, and I xxill now, for iiiv put, pnixe 
to you tint tins, Ji limits vhiiigi iinl jiliii ilily, iiixolxo 
colli .iiliitioiiH, .mil are thcnfoii iiuoiixit, in iiiitrin to 
ii.ison Now the main jioi ulmrity of Mr (iioti is mig 
gistcdhere 'I he opisnii iits of tho ihitiis an n|iii 
iintcil in thi abo i to lie those xxlm, m Mr tlmli i oxxii 
(iliiase regarded til) hyiKitlusii of Pirincnidis is 'olivi 
iiiialy ii„.nnsiati lit xxitli the iiioxi incut iiid xaricty of tin 
phenomi nal xi .irhi ’ Now this im unsisti iicy is 1 1 1 1 only, 
somewhat pcrploxmgly, an iiigruilicnt with Sir fJroti too, 
hut stih he huhls the mlxcnani s of Zciin to Ini ' ailv»cnt< s 
of iih-Hjftite plurality and disiuntiiiiioiisriiss,' to In. Ml ise 
who m.iint iinctl the plnrality of xlisoliiti siilM on 11,1 i< li 
fur itsili, with alls iliitc attiihoti s, a|isrt fioin tin f n t of 
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■ensc, Bud independent of any Bcneuous subject.' It 
must be soul, however, that m this opinion Mr. Orate 
etauds alone. Mr Oroto hunaoIF mentions Tennemann as 
disagreeing with him , and of all the authonbea, Gn^h 
or &rman, mentioned in these notes, not one sapposea 
' the roasomug of Zeno' to have been otlierwise directed 
than, as Tennemann bnlda, ‘agamst theworhl of sensa’ 
The general coneeption of the Eleatic position in this 
reference is, in tho words of Erdmann, that * cognition of 
sonso IS deceptive , * and Mr Groto seems to share it in 
regard to all the Gleatica, Zeno alone exceptoil Nay, 
what was the meaning of the proniauul\,ot Diogenes, snd 
was not he on opponent of Zenot Surely he at least 
took Zeno to deny the truth of sedsnous motion. It is 
with this view in Ins mind, however, that Mr Grotc 
saya, in reference to the iuiIIlI whiiJi, sonorous in the 
bushel, IS insonoroiiH in the gram, that Zeno is not rea- 
sauing about ’facts of sense, plienomonal nitl relative, 
but about things in themselves, absolnto and iiltra- 
pbenomeiial realities.' Yet, ngam, » not this solf-oon- 
trodictory* What, then, la motion* And, in the 
immodiate case, what is sound t Can wo suppose that 
Zeno, when he argued about motion, referred to aome- 
thiiig * absolute and ultra-phenomenal,' and not to what 
was only sensuously distinguishable T Or that the sound 
he had in view was not the special one knowledge pecu- 
liar to tho car, but sound in itself, sound absolute and 
ultra-phenomenal? The truth is that what Zeno wants 
to point out in roforonco to the millet, as evoiywhoro 
else, IS simply tho contradiction which the fact of sense 
invdvea or seems to involve^ or, ns Erdmann says, that 
the senses cannot kcq> up with reason So it was under 
stood by Anstotle, whose answer to Zeno (in regard to 
vibrations, imprcaaibihty, etc ) ii^ on that wulentandtng, 
MB Mr Grate himsolf admits, perfectly valid.' Though 
one man cannot hft s ton, a hundred men may, and esnh 
man will lend his own impnlso. As with ihe^ then, so 
with the millet. One grain when it falls is not heard, a 
bushel is, but each grain of the bushel contributed its 
own shore to the general vibration Nor is tiie truth 
hereb though in reference to a sensnous fact, relative^ but 
absolute— absolute by the absoluteness of an analylM or 
identical proposition. If tho fsll of the thonsandT grams 
produced a certam vibration, it is absolutidy certain that 
each gram w.as there for its own It is this relativity, 
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howercr, vhich Mr Grotu liaR nloiie iii luiiid, aiul uc 
■liall take it up by itself as a wliolu presently Here u e 
see tliat the resolution on tho part of Mr Grate to find 
Zeno arguing for this relativity in tbo niodcni sense 1i is 
led him not only to convcit Zeno’s opponents into abso 
liitists, but to bo very gratuitously ninust to Aristotle 
Zeno’s proof of contradiction in the facts of senso that 
relatod to the millet held good only so long as tho cun 
trodiction was not cx^tmod , Aristotle explained it , but 
Mr Grate rejects the CYphinatioii because, alone of all 
mankind, lio bdieves Zeno not to have been reasoning 
against the world of sense. But hostility to tho solutions 
of Aristotle is not, on the part of hir Grate, lumted to 
the millet problem It is repeated m the rest V. 100, 
Mr Oroto says in a note, — ‘ These four arguments 
against alwoliito motion o.msc<I pmb,-irrna8mcut to Aiis 
t^e and hia contciupor.an<s but tliat is more tlim the 
sentence 4e quotes from Aristotle waiiauts Thu preih 
cate * .absolnte,’ attached to ‘ motion,’ is Mr firoto’s own, 
whilo the sontence itself gives no wan ant whatever to 
the supposition that tbo ‘embarrassment’ teas not re- 
tolted.* f 103, Mr Groto says —‘But tho purport of 
Zeno's reasoning is mistaken, when ho is conceived os 
one who wishes to delude his hearers by proving both 
sides of a contradictory pi oposition Ills toutrailiLtory 
ooncluBious ore dimtod with tlie express purpose of dis- 
proving tho premisses from which they are derived. Foi 
these premisses Zeno himself is not to bo hold respoii 
Bihlo^ sinco he borrows them from his opponents a cir 
ciunstaiice which Aristotle foigets, when ho censures tin- 
Zenoman arguments os piualogisms, because they assume 
the Continua, Space oud Tunc, to bo discontmuous or 
divided into many distinct parts Now this absolute 
diacontinuoasneas of matter, space, and tune was not nil- 
vnneod Dy Zeno os a doctnno of his own, but is tho vciy 
doctrme ot his opponents, token up by him for the pin - 
ixwe of showing that it led to contradictory consequences, 
and thus of indirectly refutmg it. The sontenco of Aris- 
totle IB thns really in Zeno’s favour, though apparently 
adverse to him ’ Opposite this, m tho morgm, wo have 
tho words, ‘ Mistake of supposing Zeno’s reducHonea ad 
alisitr^im of an opponent’s doctnno to bo contradictions 
of daw genuslizcd from cxponencb’ We have here tlie 
gratuitous conversion of Zeno's opponents mto absolutista, 
anil unfairness to Aristotle dearly cxpiessed. No one 

‘ ArlibiUs onlv im —> Then eni row simnimts of Zeno’s shoat 
Vollon vhleh brill;; dsllriiltiiis to tViMO nanhtng thoin Giwvvii').' Rce 
SI niillctiis riimil SOS, GflaJ 
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attnbutes to Zeno any ‘wish to delude hia hearers by 
proving both aides of a contradictoiy propontion.* The 
aensnous phenomanon woa simidy generally supposed to 
contradict the Eleatic nonmenon, and Zeno merdy songht 
to show m defence that it contradicted itself I’roperly, 
then, his ‘conclusions’ are not idicited for ‘disprovmg’ 
any ‘ premisses,’ but to demonstrate mcongrmties m the 
aensnous facta objected to him. Zeno, omtamly, is not 
to be held leqioiisiUa for the facts of sense whi^ were 
the only premises he boiTowed from hia opponents ; but 
quite as ceitainly Anstotla forgot nothing when lie ob- 
jected to Zeno that he assumed qiacemnd tama to be 
mfinitdy divided , for that was the very thing that Zeno 
did assume In very truth ‘the absoluto discontmu- 
ouaneas of matter, sjiace, and timo^’ teas ‘ advanced by 
Zeno oe a doctnne of his own,’ and it premsely was not 
‘ a doctnne of his oppononta ‘ Atleaat, ludesa ATr Oroto 
can disprove it, the hiatoncol fact is, that Zt!no,is the 
hist who signalised what is colled tiie ‘mfimto divisi- 
bility,’ and he was led to it m the soaicli of arguments 
that would throw doubt on the sensuous (diange and the 
sensuous {dnnhty of the world of sense The infinite 
diviaibibty was his property then, and not that of his 
opponents , that of his opponents, on the contrary, was 
the finite divisibnity, tho sim^o motion of sense. But 
what are we to understand as Mr Grote’s own belief m 
regard to the mfimto diviaibdity* Are we to suppose 
him to believe, os he seems to say, that leadmg to con- 
tradictory consequences it indiro^y refutes itsdft A 
few years ago there was no dearer toy m the hands of 
the Aufkhirung than the mathematical proof of infinite 
divisibiLty , are wo to suppose that tho adherents of 
diat movement have authoritatively issued their dc par It 
rot that tho infinite divisibility is now refuted and abon 
doned * I fear there will be a good many gniinblen in 
comp, for the mathematical proof is still there, however 
mudh ‘relativity’ would seek to ignore all proof what- 
ever, even perhapsits own This is a point on which the 
Aufkllrung will find itself obliged to make up its mmd, 
and m so douig it will bo led mto the realms of truth at 
last. IVhat Zimo wished to reduce to absnidily, then, 
was tho fact of motion as ‘ generalised from expqdence,' 
and not the mfimto divisibiLty-as doctnne of hi^ppon- 
cuts Xay, this doctnne was expresdy his, and it was 
expressly opjiuscd to tlie generalisation from expcnciici- 
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AristutWa Bcntenco, then, \raa reolly adTcno to Zeno, 
and not even apparently in hu favour Anstotlo, in 
truth, li,is very fairly met the ipincral argumentation of 
Zeno l>c Qiiincoyand Sir Wilham llanulton, excellent 
6etninn<i, excellent Greciana, both failed to see this in 
Aristotle, but it escaped not tho iron tenacity of llcgd, 
whom, as we have seen, Mr TjCwcs shows good sense in 
following. 

Before conclndmg this note, I may observe that m 
Baylc's argument against Anstetlc’s Zcnonic solution 
(Sm Hegel, ficseh. <1. F!uL i. p, 291), there is a circum- 
stance that doA not come readily to the surface Baylo 
attnbutos to motion the power of actual miinito divi- 
sion ■ ‘ Car le monvement cst nne chose, qm a la mtme 
vertu quo la division; il toucho nne partio do I’csiKica 
sans toucher I’autrc, et il toucho tontos Ics ones ajirhs lee 
antres ,^'eBt-ca pas los distinguer octudlcment At 
(Inthight this IS quite ns pnzzhug ns the proof of tho geo- 
metrician , solution IS impossible inilccil to any position 
but that of HegcL The very language of Bnyle, mdoed, 
names n miracle , finite motion is capaUo of uifimte 
touch, infinite division ’ 


VIJ — UnacUtiu 

O F terms here, pcrliajis tho only one that requires a 
word IS btxmaing * This is the only word iii our lan- 
guage,' says Femcr, * which corresponds to tho ytyi’biiam 
(oi yiypcfffai) of tile Greeks, but it is an iiiifurtuiiatc wuid 
in being both inexpressive and ambiguous It often 
stands for the proper, the decent. Of course that is not 
the sense in which it is here used. It is used m some sort 
uf antithetical relation to Bcmg, n relation which we 
must endeavour to determine IVir m these two words, 
lirri and ylyrtrai, Sp and yiyriiunr, centres the most car- 
dmal distinction iii tho Greek iihilosophy, a distinction 
corresponding in same degree to our substantial and 
phenomenal ’ 

For 400, fiOO H.a is probably preferable os the date 
when Heiaditiis floiinshcd (not was born, as Mr Tjuwcs 
Bay^s-<'vidcntly by a slip of tho pen) Mr Lewes is or^n- 
nid, but not ei nably so, in rciircscnting Heraclitus to 
regard * tlic senses as tho sources of all true knowledge.’ 
The truth, on universal authunty, woulil seem to be com- 
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pletdy tho reverse. Mr Femer correets Mr Ijewes’i 
statement on this point, and gives otherwise a very suc- 
cessfnl account of the philnsophj of lIcroLlitns ZeQor 
says, that ‘ the stones told by Diogenes of tho misaniliR^ 
of Hcrachtns ore worthless to say nothing of the salt-less 
phrase, that while Demoentus laughed at all, Ueraditns 
wept at all ' Tlic achoollio]' coneeit of tho deep Horachtna 
and tho universal Democritus lioing the one tho crying and 
the other the laughing philn^oiihcr, is surdy pictnresijae 
to nobody now , surely it is (as Zeller says) unconmuuily 
' salt-leaa' Mr Grnte givn a very full, i^^iate^ and, as 
usual, felicitous siimtnary of all that is known as roganla 
tlie doetnnes of TTcroclitiis , but ho seems, on the whole, 
to reimiin, as it were, outside in hia case, and to refnse to 
accept hia lesson (as regards mnversal reason) in the way 
it IS accepted by the most and tho best. Hegel aaoribes 
to Cicero the attnbntion to Heraclitus of inteninniU ob- 
scurity (‘Cicero, JlTaf 7)for 1 2S, etc, haaafflaKuaue'id^ 
Its IS ofUn the case with liiui, etc.') , and Mr Croto says 
somothing aimihtr to tins, but the attnbntion is not 
restneted to Ciceru , it is to be found at least repeated in 
Diagencs I.aertins 


Vin - HmfKiIoelet 

C OMPABTSOH with the other histonans will demon- 
strate the excellent t.istc and judgment of Schweg- 
IcT m tlua section About the place of lilmpedocles, his 
value, the position of hia philosophy, eto , there arc many 
■lispntes, and we have littio but these to read anywhere 
else unilur hia name BiitScbwegIcr avoids all tha^ and 
assigns quietly what is at once reasoiiahlo and correet 
Hegel, though following the usual order in hia lectures, 
was in the habit of choractensing Fmpedooles os tho pie- 
ennor of Anaxagoras , his reason being that there was 
in Fmpedooles a certain 'stammer,' ns Anstotle said, of 
tho idea of dosign Michelet, then, in editing Hegel’s 
Iftstory of PhtUuophij, actually jilaues Bmpedodes un 
meihately before Anaxagoras, assigning (ingeniously] as 
addition^ reason that Bmpedocles, vacillating between 
the one of Henushtns and the many of Leumppu^Vnid 
adopting both os Ins presuppositionB, constitutes in this 
veiy vacillation and adoption the transition to the causa) 
unity of Anoxagoi as Hegel is very diort on Empedocles, 
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but ku 18 W tu use several {ikrasca that tkruw uelcnine 
light on hiB own viewa Krdinann finds in Eniiiedoclcs 
a *ynthP8i8 of all the {ikiliMoplicra that preccilud him 
from TlialeB to Heraclitua without ezcliisinn of a single 
link Mr Orote does Empedocles full justice. Mr 
Lewes has once again a jioaitian of unenviable singularity 
here , placing Empedocles oven after Anaxagoras. But 
surely Hegel’s nn^rstaudiug of Aristotle, both as regards 
the time when Anaxagoras wrote, and the more approach 
on tho part of Emp^oclos to the great conception of 
design, cannot well be resistnl ZcUer too (i p 707), 
accepts the inlSrivefaition of Hegel, and gives (i SiSS, 4) 
reasons for the position lunally assigned to Empedocles 
which one can hardly refuse. In truth Zeller and Hegel, 
and in connexion with Aristotle and Plato, are quite irro- 
sistibleb Erdmann, too, supports the same view, as also — 
a name f/re may mention to Mr Lewes — Thomas Taylor. 
Oneivenrs again with satisfaction to the sunplicity, yet 
coin|ieti‘iit fulness, of Schwegler 


IX Th* Alomtsft 

M U. LEW Kb huhls Hegel to rcganl Hcmocntiis 'as 
the successor of Heraclitus, and tho predecessor 
of Amixagoras.’ Tins, however, is not moro correct than 
a preceding allegation, that the same llcgcl held Empe- 
docles to be ' the iirccnieor of the Atomists ’ Thestato- 
mouts are self-discrepant, and if correct, would rest only 
on tho formality of external arrangement. Hegel directly 
names Eiiipedodes ' a Pythagorean Italic that inchned to 
the Ionics,’ anil, as we hove seen, he preferrcil to coii- 
eider Ins doctrines directly beforo those of Anaxagoras 
Thou whatever external placo be assigncil to liCiicipiiua 
.md Democntiw, fjogol N.»ys of theso tli.'il, ' in cunUiiuiiig 
the Eleatic rcliool, they luclmo to the Italics ’ Mr 
Iiewee differs m a more important respect from Hegel’s 
view of Atomism, when ho seems to regard it, lu ho did 
Hint of Heraclitus, as a irnsahoiial system ' Ideohty of 
sense,’ Hegid calls the mam feature in Atomism the 
■ atom aud tho nothing ’ apjiear to him ' ideal pnnciples,’ 
anfbfiircly with reason It is a harder s.aying of Hegel 
when he desenbes Atomism as * showing univet^ 
quality or transition to the univenol,’ but this is a 
deojily meaning charactenaation of the fact that ihs 
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Atcmiatic [uiuciple was aiimviinal with traugitiontotiia 
INtiiieular, or tliat tho nnivcraal atom woa adequate to 
explain all paiiicnlar mamieatationa. llogel aaaerta, in 
opposition to Tcnnemann wlioreiireaeuta atomiain to be 
* recognition of the empirical world aa the only objeo- 
tively reid world,' that ‘ the atom and the void are not 
empirical things Leucippus says, it la not by the acnacs 
that we know the true , and tlicreby he originated an 
idealwm in the higher aense, not a merely subjective one.' 
The difference of Ifegcl from all the othrix la tliat ho not 
only reports, but thinks what he rejmrta ; and thiia his 
history has a value to which tliat of all tf.e others is in- 
aignificaiit Sjiace fails here, however, for any further 
exemplification of hia strangely meaning wnting, of which 
the acctiou before ua is fnlL 
Mr Lowes says, — ‘The Atomism of Democntiis has 
not been sufliciently appreciated ns a specuhitioi^ Leib- 
nits, many centuries afterwards, was led to a 'doctrine 
essentially similar , hia celebrated “ Monadologio" is but 
Atomism with a new terminology' Section xxxiii will 
show to the reader how very groundless this statement 
essentially is. Again 'Not only did these thinkers 
concur in their doctrine of atomism, but alao^ as we have 
scon, in their doctrine of the ongm of knowledge a co- 
incidence which gives weight to the supposition that in 
both minds one doctnno was dependent on the other ' 
Mr, Lewes asenbes to the Atomuts a qiuto Ixickian 
theory of knowledge are wo to supiioae then that Leib- 
nitz also iiaTticipat«l in such a theory * 

Mr Grote’s statement of the Atomists is faithful, full, 
and wcll-.HTaiigcd Modem relativity, however, is the 
only plnloBoplncal position of which he still indicates ap- 
probation llcgel attnbntes it oa 'a great mont' to 
Lencipiius that Tie 'distinguished between the universal 
and the sensible, the primary and the secondary, the 
essential and the luesscntinl qnalitics ' Mr Grote is 
of another way of thinking ' Theojihrastiie^' he says, 
'denies this dirtinction altogether and denies itvith 
the best icasoii ■ nut many of his cnticisms on Democn- 
tus are so just and pertinent as this one.’ A distinction 
entertained by such thinkers os Kant and Hegel is not to 
be so summary disiuiaaci], though plainly the absql'..te- 
ness of the pnmary qualities will not suit the taste of a 
Relativist. 
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X — Anazagorcu 

I^BOM tlic axiom tliat only ' hie can act upon hhe' 
Jj Anaxagoras, wo aic told by lilr Luwos (i p 101), 
fomed hu homceoauruB, Tbis u difficult to Tcconcilc 
with Mr Oroto’s atatanient from ITicophraBtus that Anaxa 
goms oxplaineil sensation by the octioii of untiLr u)>on 
unliLf Tins latter, indeed, and not the former, has been 
nnirursnlly regarded os his special piiiicixdc— (see Zeller 
7 oL 1 p 699) Surely, too, hlr T^wes is \ ciy unhappy in 
aasiiming Anstftlu to have regarded the ay stem of Anaxa- 
goras 08 inferior to that of Xiniiedutles Aiistotlo (see 
Zollei , vuL 1 658, 4) alinost uniformly deprcci itcd Kinpc- 
dndos, while everybody knows that Anaxagoras, in umi- 
Iionson with the rest, struck him as a sober iiian among 
random (babUers Socrates, too, similarly expi-esses 
himsdlf in the Pheedo, and by all the latest and best 
(lerman anthontios Anaxagoras is represented as tlie 
initiator of that transference of the problem fioni matter 
to imnd which directly introduced the subjective theories 
of the Sophists, and the objective phdosophics of Socrates, 
Plato, and Anstotle Mr I^wes protests ngniiiRt the 
apjilication by Hegel of fliich a name .as eclectic to Anaxa- 
goras ifegcl, os with such rcaUty and depth of know- 
ledge was alone possible to him, jilaccs and chaiactcri/es 
Anaxagoras as I have indicated In fact, if ho saw 
‘land’ in HcraUitns, in Anaxagoras ho secs 'light ,’ and 
he .issigns to the latter on iniliioiicc at once original and 
snjicreniinent It is iiossiblc, for nil that, that he may 
have nsul the word edtilic in iifeicmu to Anaxagoras, 
but, if BO, 1 know not where. Mi. Taswcs attiibutcs to 
Anaxagiirns the distinction that ‘ the senses perceive 
pAenomeno, but do not and cannot observe nimmenn,' and 
this distinction he c.al1s ‘ an anticipation of the greatest 
ihscovery of psjchnl igy, Uiimgh seen dimly .iiid confiis- 
ofUy by Anaxagoras ’ Arc we to understand, then, that 
tlie grc.atc8t discovery of jisycholgy is, that tho senses 
cannot find quality iii the nnqnalilled, taste in the taste 
less, sound in the soundless, colour in the Lolourless, etc T 
Is it so eci .All! that dimnees to such an insight would he 
uifdDvjrity ’ 

Many other points one might discuss with Mr. Lowes, 
but for the sake of space they must he omitted Vfe 
may remark, hnwevii that at ii.ige 71 be seems to agree 
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with Mr (jrcite’s low Lstimatc of the JVuim, whilb at p^ge 
8 { he quotes Siiiipliciits m such a manner as to niston 
that principle to all its piistuio dignity To Mr Grote’s 
estimate alliidGcl to wc now jiass ’I heiu is nothing in the 
fragments of Aiiax-igoraa now remaining, Mr Grote says, 
to justify tliu hdicf that tho author himself proposed 
the Nous ‘ (occoiding to Anatotle’s expression) ns the 
cause of all tliat was good in thn world, assignmg other 
agencies as tho causes of all evil (Mr Grote’a reference 
IS Aristotle’s well-known loetu that cliaractenzes Anaxa- 
goras as a sober man among hahblers, ^ecause ho had 
seen that neither uintenal jiniicijilcs nor a mere moving 
force couhl account for tho beauty and adaptation of the 
course and striictiire of the universe, and had accoidmgly 
proposed 111 room of these a thiiikmg being, an intolli- 
gonce , xs for Anaxagoras “assigning otW agencies,” et&, I 
can sec no hint of tins in Aristotle, who, indeed /Metaph. 
XII 10), actually blames Anaxagoras for not having^made 
a mnlrnn/ to the good, etc. Mr Grote jirocecds i) It is 
not char.'iotcnxed by linn ns a peison — ^not so much as 
the Love and Knmity of KmjMidocles It is not one but 
nmltitndinous, and all its separate mnmfcstatioiis are 
alike, dilTcnng only as greater or less It u in fact 
identical with the soul, the vital pnncijile or vitality, 
lielonging not only to all men and animals, but to w 
plants also It is one substance, or form of matter 
among tho rest, but thinner than all of them (thinner 
than eicn fire or air), and distinguished by the peculiar 
characteristic of being .absolutely nnmixed It has mov- 
ing power and knowledge, like the Air of Diogenes the 
Apolloiiiate it initiates movement, and it knows about 
all the things which eitlicr jmss into or jiass out of coni 
lunation It disposes or jints in order all things tlmt 
w ei e, me, oi will be . but it cflucts this only Iiy outing 
as a femieutiiig priiiujile. . . Anaxagoras appears to 
conceive Ins Nous as one among niimeroiia other real 
agents m Nature, material hko tho rest, yet differing 
from the rest . (lie agrees with Zeller) that the 
Anaxagorean Nous is not conceived as having cither im- 
matcrudity or personality’ This, than, evidently is a 
very low estimate of tlie Nous. Despite the express 
cause assigned by Aristotle for his selecting of .Viaxa- 
goras, the jirinciplo of this Anaxagoras dull he but a 
material one among the test I How differently Anaxa 
guras himself seems to speak ' Nous to him is infinite. 
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absolute, mxcd witli nothing, alone by itself, tlic purest 
and subtlest of all things , it is omniscient and omiii 
potent , it IS dominant especially in what has sold, 
whetlicr greater or less , it has disposed all things 
into a world; nothing u separated from another but 
Nous , all Nous IS simdar, botli the greater and the less , 
but no other thing is similar to another That is how 
Anaxagoras himself expresses himself Then surely it 
IS iiuite evident from what Socrates says ui the Phado 
that the nnderatanding of the couuirymcn of Anaxa- 
goras was that his pnnciplo was a designing mmd 
Nor does AnsAtlo dissent from this, bnt, on the con- 
trary, ho confinns it by a hundred cxprrssinna The 
\oice of antiquity in general, indeed, is wholly to the 
same effect So with the moderns — so with Hegel m 
particular, who m Anaxagoras sees * light ' at Last, and 
the immolate transition to the subjective thou^t of Tro- 
tagnita and the objective thought of Socratca Mr Groto 
stands alone — alone against the world — nnsnpjmrtod, 
as we shall presently see, o\en by Zeller But a theo- 
logical pnnciplo rc-appcaniig in Anaxi^ms aftoi so many 
jihilasophora, and even m the almost sciontifio age of 
Diogenes and Democritus, wonhl not have been to the 
mind of Auguste Comte, and so neither is it to the 
imnd of Mr Qrote. Theology, Meta^ysics, Illumination, 
that is iho course of thmga in whi^ Mr Groto bidioves 
in general, and that is the course of things which Mr 
Giote would sue in Greece. Socrates is Iho most cn- 
li^tened of Greeks, and to liim the transition roust bo 
i^ncnccs of u{/bmi(ifion only, not Anaxagoras with his 
disturbing Nous, but Diogenes, Democntiis, Zeno, and 
Gorgias the Leontme Surely, liowover, no one can 
honestly weigh even tho voiy erudition of tho notes of 
the Gciauaiis — say of Zeller alone — and entertain any 
doubt as to what Gio nature of bis belief should bo. It 
IS unnecessary to follow Mr. Grote into nil the particulars 
of what I hold to be bis general distortion of the pnnciple 
of Anaxagoras WiGi ouo or two of the mam jirops the 
whole fabne fulls Any one readmg Mr Grote alone 
would go away with the boliof that Zeller domed tho 
immateiiality and the personality of tho Nona , but this 
wodl'^roally — ^be a mistake, and I do not believe any 
one would be more discontented with it than Zdler him. 
self. Tet Zollor uses iho words — in such a context, how- 
ever, .V converts them into something vciy different from 
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wliat tlicy Bcum m tho note of Mr Grata Zeller’s de- 
soriptiun 01 tlioNous u to this effect: — ‘It (rol i p 079) 
IB a thinking Im mg, a spirit, tho ordering niid movmg 
force that from the humusomeriu materials creates the 
world. The Anaxsgorean fragincnts do not in any 
geuernl manner dcolaro tlie reasons of this assumption, 
hut these are implied in the qualities which distin^ish 
tho Nous from tho matenaU These qualities are three, 
unity, power, and knowledge Tho Nous is alone, un- 
mix^ with anything, seiMii'atc from all, for only in fiee- 
dom from any foreign clemont can it have power over olL 
It u of .all things the finest and purest • Absolute 
power over matter, further, belongs to the Nous, from 
which proceeds all movement of matter Unlimited 
knowledge fiiuilly it must possess, for only so will it he 
able to oHor all for tho best. The Nona, consequently, 
must be simple, as otherwise it could not bo omnipotent 
and omniscient, and it must bo these to be the laAioner 
of the world , the fundamental feature of the doctrine of 
tho Nona, and the one to which the ancients givo the 
greatest prominence, lies in the notion of the world- 
forming power We must assume therefore that this is 
essentially the point from which Anaxsgonia was led to 
hia doctnne. He was unable to explain motion from 
mere matter, and still less the motion nndcr law of the 
beautiful and dcsignfnl univcrso, nor would he appeal to 
iinmtelhgible necessity or to chance, and so he assumed 
an incorporeal bemg, the source of movement and arrange- 
ment,’ Zeller further admits Anaxagoras to have had in 
iniiul the analogy of the human intelligence, and so far to 
have couceivctl his Nous os in some sort personal ( /tir- 
«ic/wMvicfc«, tilennnuliH IKosth) , but be does not believe 
.it the same time Anaxagoras to have possessed quite 
inire conceptions either of the iminatcriahty or of the 
personality of tho Nous There can bo no doiAit that 
Anaxagoras hod imniatenality in his eye despite the de 
fects which be (Zeller) signalises. These defects arc that 
the Nous IS described imperfectly in general, and in par- 
ticular ns only a finer matter, and participant of the 
extension of things But in a note &ller tcUs ns that 
these objections are founded partly on 'the uords the 
biiost of all things, partly and particularly on is 

ihiiil of the existence of the Nous m things ’ Non , iicither 
iibjcctioii bos any weight. People believe now-a-dsys 
that tho soul is immatcnid, and yet many, so believing^ 
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would not hentatc to talk of it u tliu liiicat or HnlitluHt 
thing of all Why, the word here for ^no4 is literally 
the most free front husk, a metaphor surely vuiy much 
in plnco in reference to wliat was iiuiorixiival As fur 
the presence of the Nous m things m sudi iiuumer that 
those niif^t appear to possess porta of it, and that ‘ greater 
or leas Nous ' might ho spoken of m their reference, a 
precisely similar mode of speech might legitimately ho 
used by any modem Theist. God is, and God is reason, 
and all things, equally participant m rcoson, do in a cer 
tain sort at the same time exhibit it utiequally. Against 
the personality* of the Noui>, Zeller brmgs forward iiu 
other objections. In fact the whole negative of Zeller is 
mcnily the charge of iinperfcLtion, and, only supported 
as it IB, must be pronounced a very simill one A similar 
negative he indicates as possilile in the case of AiiHtotIi% 
and yet ho urges it not, but refers to this very possibility 
as ploodllig for Anaxagoras. Nay, as regards the jiasaagu 
quoted by Mr. Grate, Zeller says m tho noto that ho has 
not tho smallest reason for denying a theistm clement in 
the doctrme of Anaxagoras, and it is incorrect that he has 
denied it * this only I have maintained, and maintain, 
that the breach between apmt and nature was begun but 
not completed by Anaxagoras, that the Nous was not 
conceived os a subject actually milcpendent of nature, 
hut, if on one side as incorporeal and intelligent, still on 
another aide os an element distributed to the individual 
beings, and operative in the manner of a natural power ’ 
Apart from tho sbghtness of Zeller’s own supporting 
grounds, and apart from all that can bo urged for the 
purely intellectual c.harooter of the Nous from Flato, 
Aristotle, and elsewhere, it is evident that wo might still 
accLi't Zeller’s general conclnsioii without beiug untrue 
to the ^universal conviction on the subject. In short, 
Zeller's pomtiou will now bo understood, as well os the 
impossibility of his sympathiriiig in tlie smallest degrao 
With the general desciiption of Mr. Groto in reference to 
a Nous that is not so personal os tho Nmpcdoeleon Love 
and Uate, that is a matter among the rest, that has only 
knowledge, eto , as the Air of Diogenes, that acts only as 
a fenm ntmg principle, that Bimjily ‘ stirs up ’ rotatory 
mokon, that u one among numerous other real agents, 
etc Neither do I think that Zeller would judge otliei 
wise Uiau Flato, Aristotle, and Hegel judged of Auaxa 
goras’ ‘application’ of his prmciplc, that it was onu 
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namely, tliat wuiit pretty mudi ‘into tlie air’ But 
though ho could not airply it^ Anuxagpras certainly pni- 
I>oaed the principle, and it was a uniireraal and prepon- 
derating xinnciple, and no mere eciual among many equals, 
in the apphcation of all of which Anaxagoras was quite 
' consistent' according to Mr, Oroto, and quite free from 
the known charges of Plato and Aristotle, to an opposite 
effect Tlie condiision of the whole matter is that of 
Schweglcr, that the Nous was an iiiiinaturial xirinuple, 
but still physically (.onditioncd 


s 

XI — Tht SophaU 

r £ attention of the reader is particnlarly solicited to 
this sectiou, luid to the transition to Socrates ; for 
it IS here that we liegin to get a clear view of the lesson 
of phdosophy — ^tlic distmctioii, nomdy, betwedU qpbjCL 
tivity and objectivity, and our oonacqncnt duty. 

Thuo are many jiaasagcs m Schwe^er which leave us 
snthout difficnlty os to how the subjective side is to be 
understood. In section xxui., for example, he sjieaks 
thus.— ‘The feehiig that philosophy must be emanci- 
jiatcd from its jircvioiis statu of pupilage and servitude 
strengthened , a struggle towards greater independency 
of iwoarch awoke ; and though none dnnt turn os yet 
against the church itself attempts wore made^’ etc . . . 
■ ft originated in a scientific mterest, and awoke conse- 
quently the spirit of free inquiry and a lovo of know- 
ledge ; it converted objeuts of faith into objects of 
thought , nused men from the sphere of unconditional 
Ixdicf into the sphere of doulit, of soorch, of understand- 
iiig ’ . . ' Another pmiuiilo was thus bronght into the 

world, the authority of reason, tho principle M intellect,’ 
. ‘the spirit of inqniry, the longmg for lights the 
advancing intelligcnoe ol the time^’ . . . ‘the loqgnig on 
the part of consciuusiioss for autonomy, for freedom from 
the fetters of authority,’ . . ‘a mptun of thou^t with 
authority, a protest against tho shackles of fho positive, a 
return of consciousness from its self-alienation into self,’ 
. ' nature and the moral laws of nature^ humamty as 

each, ono’e own hoai-k ouo's own conscienco, oubcctivo 
convioboD, in short, the nghte of the subject b^^an at 
last to assume some value ’ ‘ Scientific iiKjuiiy not oidy 

destroyed a variety of tiansniitted errora ami prejudicus. 
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but, what woa higlil) im]iui-Uuit, it limifil the tlioiiglitd 
and attention of mui to raniulane, to tho actual , foe 
tenug and enconiaging the habit of reflection, the fccliiig 
of aelf -dependence, the aMakeued spiiit uf eiiiitiny ami 
donbt; the position of a science of obRi.r\ation ami e\- 
penment presupposes an independent sidf-cniisciousiK-ss 
on the port of &e individual, a wi-estiug uf himself loose 
from authority and the creed of authority, — in a uonl, it 
presupposes scepticism hence tlio onginatuis of luodeni 
philosophy, Bacim and Descartes, brg,in with scepticism ' 
In tvading these phrases, would not evciy ono fancy t1i.it 
it was Mr l||ickle wrote tliein, and not Scliweglci ’ 
They strike, indeed, the \uy key iiuto of tho central 
thought of Buckle, and, from cud to end, I know not 
that there is onythmg else to be found in Buckle That 
'awakened spirit of scnitiny and doubt' is tlic vei> 
voice of him. It is not a voice restricted to Mr Buckle, 
however but belongs to Mr (Irutoaswell \Vb.it it insists 
on, then, is wholly the 'n^ts of tho subject.’ These 
nghts the reader will probably perfectly iindcTstaud fiuni 
the quotations made for lum ho will do well, howeiei, 
to read the whole seotion, as well as tliose on Sooiates, 
Plato, the French lUiunmation, the German Illummatioii, 
and probably others that may of themsdres occur to him 
Generally os regards the Sophists, 1 presume I may hold 
it as established fact th-it Mr Groto’s vmdication of them 
founds on their ‘advanced thmkmg,’ and jiarticuliirly 
on their supposed defence of the nghts of tho subject 
It was Hcgd who began this vindication of the Sophists, 
and Mr Grate's reason was Hegel’s ncisoii Ifcgel h,is 
been followed m this by every Girniaii histoiiaii of 
weight who has wntten after him Brandis and Bitter, 
it is true, take a somewhat darker view uf the indi\i- 
duals concerned, but Zdler, Schwcglcr, Enlmann, etc , 
all literally follow HeguL Mr Crete, then, is evidently 
nght so far But this to far is only one half Defence 
of the rights of the subject, this is ono half of tho action 
of the Sophists, and in ^is they are dcfeusiblo, justifiablo, 
laudable Denial of the nghts of the object, again, this 
IS the other half of the action of the Sojihists, and in that 
they are indefensible, unjustifiable, and positively ocusui- 
alde Xow Ilegd and the rest see this latter half quite 
as\1jbrly, and fail not to make i'' quite os prominent 
as the oQier ono Nay, the Buglikli historians to whom 
we ate in the habit of ufcriiug in these uutes, hdVw 
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ono and all of thorn, thou^ oaly pcrhajia more or lesa 
impoifcctly, givon name to thia oamc half,— ono and all 
of them, except Mr Grote. Mr Groto alone acoentuatoa 
the nghts of the subject and a warranted relati\ ity • Mr 
Gnito alone forgets, knows not, or names not, the nghts 
of the object and a warranted imdativity But ataeJy 
lu these days, when M. Comte hmudf, with the appro- 
bation of Mr Mill and Mr Lewes, insists on the one sole 
duty ef afiinnation and constrnction, it is out of jdaco 
and an anachronism, for Mr Groto to insist only on the 
duty of tlio negative, on the AufLldruug, pure and Bimjde, 
as it existed a hundred years ago, and ps — ^with only a 
change for the weaker ami the worse— it has been revived 
by Mr Buckle Surely it is time to leave these unhappy 
I’l lusts alone , surely, in these days of agitation against 
Decalogues and Oonfcssionsof Fai&, the sm of the Priests 
IS no longer that of iiupliancy to the A.iifk]Uning I But, 
as IS evident, sjiaco fur discussion fails, and it mis't suffice 
to oppose to Schwsigler’a expression of tlio rights of tho sub- 
ject, the same authoiity’s expression of tho rights of tho 
object We can only sdect, indeed, a few jihrases from 
thoacetion on the Sophists as follows — ‘The Sophists 
mtroduced, in tho form of a general religious and political 
Atfflbbmi/ (illumination) tho pnuciplD of subjeotiviliy, 
though at first only negatively, or as destroyer of all that 
was estabbshed in the opinions of existmg society ; and 
this continued till Socrates opposed to this pmun^ of 
cmpincal subjectivity that of absolute subjectivity, or 
intelligence in the form of a free muial will, and asserted, 
os against tho world of sense, thon^t to be the positively 
higher principle, and the truth of ^ reality.’ . , ‘ The 

right of tho Sophists is the right of subjeotivity, of self- 
consciousncss (that is to say, tho demand that all that is 
to bo acknowledged by mo shall cstabluih itself as reason- 
able to my coiisciousnusa) , its nuiight is the regarding of 
this subjectivity as oidy finite, emjiincal, egoistic subjec- 
tivity (that 18 to say, tho demand that my coatmgont 
will and personal opmion shall have tho decision of what is 
reasonable), itsn^tistohaveestalilishedthepnnciploof 
five-wiU, of self -conviction , its iinnf^t is to have set upon 
tho throne the contingent will and judgment of the mdi- 
viiliiol ’ . . ‘To win a vcntahlo world of objective thought^ 
an alisolute import, to set in tho place of empirical sglbjec- 
tivity, absolute or ideal subjectivity, objective will, and 
ratiinial thought, — this now was the task which Socrates 
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undertook end acluowd ’ Fur convicliun it would be 
neceaBary to quote the whole poaaago (iqk 37, 38), hut theae 
phraaea will atiake the key note, and induco tlio reader 
to inquire further for hiinaelf into what u meant by 
‘ohje^ire thought,’ ‘universality, uiiiioraal validity, in a 
wunl, objectivity ’ What Hegd wntea in tlua connexion 
ia the original of all tins, of all that concema the Soj^iata 
under both aapoutH, and it is aomethiiig eiiignlorly dcexi- 
working exhaiistiiu, and true. Glailly would wre trans- 
late, glailly would wo follow up with quotations from 
KrOnuinii and ^llcr, but apace forbida, and wo must be 
content with reference. Mr Rrotc leaves ns in no doubt 
as to his position hero, oven without consideration of his 
expreaa diaptor on the Sophists in hia History nf Greece 
In a nototo hia Plato (vol u p. 361) wo read as follows 
‘ This IS tho objection (Subj^ivism) taken by Schwegler, 
1'rantl, and ofhor Gorman thinkers, agamst tho Fro- 
togoilan doctrine . . These authors both Siiy that the 
Protogorean canon, properly nndorstood, is nglit, but 
that I’rotagoraa laid it down wrongly They admit tho 
pnnciplo of Subjectivity os an essential aspect of tho caao 
m regard to truth, but they say that Protsgonis was 
wrong in apj^ing to individual, empined, nccidontal 
subjectivity of e-a^ man at every varying momonl^ 
whereas he ought to have appeded to an ided or uni- 
vorad subjectivity “What onglit to bo hdd trnoi 
right, good, otc" (says Schwcgler), “must bo decided 
doubtless by me, hut by me so far forth oa a rational 
and thinking Ixwg. How, my thinking, my reason, is 
not something apecidly bdonging to me, but something 
common to dl lationd beings, somothmg muversd , so 
for therefore as I proceed os a rational and thinkmg 
person, my subjectivity ia an universal subjectivity 
Every dunking person has tho consoionsnesa that what 
he regards a' tight, duty, good, evil, eta, presents itself 
not merely to him os such, but also to ovory rationd 
person, and that, consequently, hia judgment possesses 
the character of universdity, universd vdidity , in one 
word. Objectivity " Hero it u explicitly asserted that, 
wherever a numbor of mdividnd men cmidoy their 
reason, tbo ajiecidtiea of each disappear, and they arrive 
at tfirgbani'’ conclusions — Besson being a guide irap-T- 


sond as well os infallible Aud this same view is ex- 
pressed by Prantl in nthci language, wlitii ho reforms 
the Protogorean doctnne by saymg, “Das Denkun ut der 

2c 
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Mom del Dingo." To me tlua auertion appean go du 
tinctly at Tananco with notoiions facto, t^t I am sur- 
pnoed when I find it advanced 1>y learned historians of 
philosniihy, who rccnniit tlie very facts which contrailict 
it. Can it really be necessary to repeat that the riasnit 
of one man diilcrs most matcnolly from that of another 
— and the reason of the same person from itself, at i' li- 
ferent times — in respect of the arguments acccpteil, the 
anthontics obeyed, the conclusions embraced T The 
impersonal Reason is a mere fiction , the nmversal Rea- 
son 18 on abstraction, belonging alike to nil particular rea- 
soners, consentient or dissentient, sound iTr imsonnd, etc 
Schwcgler admits the Frotagorcan canon only under a 
reserve wliieh uidlifies its meaning To say that the 
Universal Reason is the measure of truth is to assign no 
measure at oIL The Universal Reason can only make 
itself known through on mteiprcter. The intoi|>rotcn 
ore dissentient , and which of them is to hold tlie ipnvi- 
lego of inf.illibihty * Neither Schwogler nor Traiitl is 
forward to specify who the interiireter is who is entitled 
to put dissentients to silence ; both of them keep in the 
safe obsonnty of an abstraction — '* Dos Denkon ” — ^the 
Umversal Reason Frotagoras recognises in eaeh dissen- 
tient on equal right to exercise his own reason, and to 
judge for himself. In order to show how tlioroughly 
mcorrect the language of Schwegler and Fnuitl is, when 
they talk about the Umversal Reason sa unanimous and 
iincmng, 1 transenbo from another eminent historian of 
philosophy a dcscnption of what jihilosophy has been 
(" Uno multitude diiypotlitsos . . . une diversitfi d’opm- 
lons dcs scetos, dee partis mime, dcs disputes intcr- 
minablcs, des speculations stinlos, des erreurs," etc etc.)^ 
from ancient tunes down to the present.' 

We shall not in detail cnticiso these dehverapees (in 
which Schwegler’s reader wiU of himself perceive errors 
OS regiuds Frotagoras, italics, etc.) , but a word wdl prove 
nseful on the question at staka The terms guJbjeeliee 
and objedivt have acquired now so many shades of 
iiicaumg that they often pcqilex The universal English 
sense as yet is. That that is subjective which beknigs to 
a cognising subject, and that objective which belongs to 
a cognized object. The cognized object, again, i.aelf 
nicnt^ 18 subjectivo-objcctive, if not mental, But (at 
least relatively ) material, it is objectiio objective. These 
are not the mijiortant Clcriiidu suises, however, and they 
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are nut thoBO of the citation from Schvregler Subjec- 
tivity, as tliorc used, u what is mine, anil mine only , it 
IS not yours, it is not his , it u mine, and diatmctivn of 
•nr Objectivity, again, as iisctl in the same citation, is 
iieitbcT imne^ nor yonrs, nor hw, and yet mine, and 
yours, and bis , it is not proper and pecubiw to any single 
one of us in hia own separate and iiulividual personality 
or ongmality — it is common to ns all in our uni- 
versal humanity. In short, the one is aeeuUiui mdinvlui, 
the other iliffemtin qenerin The element of subjec- 
tivity, now, being restricted to A as A, to B os B, etc , 
con only exult as subjectivities, a chaos of miscellanies, 
of individual umts, of infinite differences. These diffcr- 
enoes must remain for ever different, disjunct, isolated, 
beside one another , for they have nothing in eommon 
It IS otherwise with the element of objectivity Wliilu 
siibjccbvities ore insusceptible of comiianson, objectivity 
may be compared with objectivity, ami so at length a 
system form^ m which wo all meet What is subjective^ 
then, as incapable of comparison and eommunteation, is, 
for liiim.amty as humanity, valueless , while objectivity, 
on the contory, ns caxHiblo of both, is, in that rcBpoct, 
alone valuable, and mvalnablo; Subjective tnitli, then, 
is truth for (Am subject^ or that subject Objective truth 
18 truth for this snbject and that subject. BvideuUy, 
then, objective truth is independent iff the snbject ns 
subject. The object is his filling, his contents , it is 
tnily he He, apart from that objoeff, is empty, nothing , 
Imt still it IS independent of him. Ho rather is depen- 
flent on it. As a subject his only right with reference to 
the object, is that he should find it his, that it shonhl 
be brought home to hu subjective conviction That is 
the only truth or right of the principle of subjectivity 
The tfiith or right of the principle of objectivity again 
IS an absolnte truth or right it is bmding on every 
subject — on every subject whose right of subjectivity 
lioa been adeqnatdy respected. For these ideas it is im- 
possible to find better expression than that of Schweglur 
(xi, 6), as referred to by Mr Grote. Now, on the prac- 
tical side, this IS the best outcome of Kant and Hegel , 
this IS :Ae outcome of German philosophy , all else there is 
bisk ito application When we eonsider that it is this that 
IS in Question in tlie citation from Schwcglcr, is not the 
naive aatonishmeiit uf Mr Grote at such a doctnne posi 
tively .miusiug • Hihituiilij, occonling to Mr Grote, im- 
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pacta, lu viow of tlioic cqnol ii^t, universal benignancy 
towaiila all opinions Here, liowovcr, Mr Orote’s feelings 
are too niiicli for liiiii Jle is forced to declare Ins ‘ snipiise ’ 
at an assertion ‘ so distinctly at variance with notorUnu 
facta and lie cannot help czdaimin^ with the sir of a 
shocked, stunned, hut still authontativo prccciitor, ‘ Can 
it really lie ncccssaiy to repeat** 'What Mr Orote 
repeats is, that * the reason of one man dilTcrs most 
materially from that of another,’ hut have not the 
Cenn JUS an equal right to eYcIaiiii to Mr Grote, * Can it 
really be iii ctesary to repeat that the reason of one man 
ifoes util (lilTur must matcnally from that ofancther, but, 
on the contr<iry, the reason of one man is essentially 
identical with tliat of another *’* It is due to Mr Orote, 
however, to examine his position, as contained in the 
overlying text on the Theartetus more at large 

From this we soon learn that Mr, Grote’s i^eral 
philosoiihiral creed is that which has been named- of 
Relativity One’s first difficulty is what is meant hy the 
tenn lietaUvudu m Knj^aiid are now-a-days spoken of 
with awe ^’hoy have inscribed on the universe the 
great pnneiple of relativity, we hear When wo ask 
what Una great principle is, however, we are referred to 
the a]ipearance of the skin under a microscope, or to tho 
vanety of existent and non-existent opmions, perhaps — m 
fact, we are left at last with the word Rdativity, and an 
empirical example or two We should like to know 
what relativity is, where it begins, how it works itself 
out, where it ends, etc , but no one can show us that — 
no one thinks of showing us that. This, however, ou^t 
not to be so difficult — Ilcgel's system is Oval. An Abso- 
lute IS impossible without — is only through and for, a 
Bclatiic 7'/ir Absolute, then, will be the Selativity — 
or tho Syutem of all existent relativities or relations. 
Instead of giving ns this complete relativity — ^relahvily 
as it IB and works — the bones and skeleton of a imiverse 
— ^Mr Orote gives ns this bare x>hraso only. The tmpfiea- 
fio» qf Subjfct and Ohjtit Thera can bo no object with- 
out a subject, says Mr Grote, ami therefore relativity is 
the w hole and suh ]ihilosophy If the pliroao without 
tho thing relatiiity dissatisfied, here wc are perplexed 
w'tli the Tiaseu for the general doctrine itself, ^raly 
it 18 a ouiiimonplaue that cogiiitiuii is impusstble wiSiout 
tho coincidence of an object and a subject. So far as I 
know, no human being ever demed that. Mr. Grote 
* tfr Giote fomot Hczselltas Sn aw*a9ut vy fvrv rov XSym 

1* €oi-rof fvi-ov ^nuvii- ot hvAAw mi iSim- cvwne Aponvw , and also 
dOXtllH —aif ny iStaaw^v^tv96fLt0a. 
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evidently ajicake, however, oa if there were tlioao in the 
world who pretend to know an abaoliitu, uud an ahaoluto 
by Blr Giote la defined (voL i }>, t23) na ‘ aouiLthuii; 
apart from or independent of one'a own thmking mmd ’ 
Thu, then, la amply a nuatakn ITegcl ia probably an 
abaohitut to Mr Grote, bnt Kcgcl'a idea of cognition la 
Mr Groto'a own Inaeparabibty of aubject and object 
u Olio of Ucgel’a nigumenta 'Lgainat what is colled imati*- 
dmte inouietlge, Hegel, however, did not hnd thu aingle 
inaeparabibty the instant open Scaamo into an entire 
new philoaoiihy. Hod he done here, indeed, as Mr 
Grote has dmc, wo never alionld have had a philoaoiihy 
at all Sensation without a subject, idea without a sub- 
ject, that u impoaaible, Hegel might have said, hut tliat 
M not much, eda va sans dirr The important thing ta 
to see that aeiiaations and ideas in a subject constitiitu 
the nyvetae, .uid that philosophy will be an cxplanatiiui 
of*tbeae and of it. fhilnsopby, in abort, will havo lor 
result relativity, bnt relativity — iii system 

Bnt when we read on, and gi't more familiar with Mr 
Grate’s conception of the rehtbou bctwci n siibjuct and ob- 
jeet, we find that Mr Grate’s relativity dnea not do|iciid 
on this relation as a relation at all Mr Grote’s n lativity 
IS due not to the rel ition between the two terms, subject 
and object, but wholly and solely to the pcniliar nnfinrr 
of one of the terms, the subject. Mind, it scenia, la so 
pecubor a Gorgon that it transforms objects into its own 
nature , and so, no two muids being alike, no two objects 
ore alike, ami therefore it is that all is relative All 
this u sold a hundred times in the cvjiositinn of the 
Themtetns, and quotation u almost Biijierfliious For 
exemplification, however, it is impossible altogether to 
dispense with an ixtrart 1’ 328, Mr Groto says — 
' My jntellectnal activity — my powers of rerormbenng, 
imagining, latioiinatiiig, combining, etc, arc a (uit of 
my mentid imture, no less than my powers of sensible 
jierception my cognitions and beliefs must all bo deter- 
miiieil by, or relitii''’ to, this mental nature to the turn 
and develiipnient winch all tlicbi various pun via have 
taken in my mUiuuliinf Lase However multifarifius the 
mental oetivitica may be, rack man hwi ha men jieculuir 
sflo^ent and manifestations thereof, to which his cogiii- 
tions must be TV lativo.’ And again (p .tVi) ‘Objeetuini 
jbcateil with, imiitcd or lueasuri-il by, Subject* adoitniie 
prodaiming tbe n'lntivein-ss of all iibji'Cts, pen oivcd, i im- 
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coivcil, known, or folt — anil tlie omnijn«aent m\nlntion 
of the porcfnving, conceiving, knowing or feeling Sub- 
ject , thf objtet vai ytiig uUh the mtlgeel “ As thuigs 
apiieor to me, so tbey arc to me , as they np^icar to you, 
BO they arc to you ** This theory is ]ust and important, 
if rightly understood and ex{>laincd.' Air Grote’s asser- 
tion of subjective truth os the only truth cannot then, in 
view of such extracts (which might easily bo multiplied a 
hundredfold), for an instant be doubted It be 
foimd, iiulccd, that the theory spoken of, as ‘ understood 
and explained’ by Mr (irate, amounts to proposition 
of Fratngoraa in its iiiircatncteil sensa lAy, Mr Grate 
IS oven willing to waive dispute, and accept the Platonic 
expression itself in regard to this proposition, on condition 
only of a small addition That every ojtinion qf eeery man 
u true, this, to he perfectly accurate for Air Grate, reipiirca 
but the simple addition — to that man himedf ft is in 
this sense that he says, p 351, ‘ The dog, tho horse,'the 
new-bom child, the lunatic, is each a measure of truth to 
himsoll ’ Kow, this can only mean that what the man, 
tho dog, tho hone, tho now-bom duld, tho lunatic feels, 
he feels lint do wo need a jiluloBopliy of pliilosophies 
to tell us that * That this theory, if a theory, is ‘jiist^’ 
there uan lio no doubt, but * uuportant’ — that I fear it murt 
remain only for Mr Grate What is true and right for a 
man, is true and right for that man. This, mdo^, on its 
first aspect, is but on idle tautology, and a man would 
os httle think of contradicting it ns he would thmk of 
contradicting any other identic^ proposition. The planet 
IB a planet, the atone is a stone , we aro all agreed on 
tbcBo truths, and quite os muUi on theso others, that 
what the man, or child, or lunatic, or dog, or hone 
feels, ho feels. Kot one of us, however, would, m such 
truths, see progress — ^tho slightest qnivcr of an adfvance 
Air. Gioto must mean more, then, than that identity is 
identity But this more con only bo that tho proiiosition, 
what IS true and n^t to a man, is true aud right to that 
man, constitutes the single dcfimtion of tnith, the smgle 
defimtion of light. Tlie reason of one mm differs, Mr 
Orate says, most inatcnally fiom that of another , conse- 
quently tho truth of ono man differs most materially from 
that of another ; and there is no tnitb whatever in (xilt- 
enoe^ but this the ti uth for each As a nni vereal reason 
Is a fiction, so a universal truth is a fiction This, then, 
is tiio proposition of Protagoras pure and siinplo Thera 
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i8 nn call fur Mr (Irutu’a tiUiti>logii.tl aililitinii , tliat tau 
tology u, aa said, idle Mr Orote docs in >eryduufl 
caUgoncally aver Thcru is no tiutli but tbe tmth for 
each Truth, then, is aa miiltifoi-m aa the particular 
tniuda. Ifo object is iiidcpcudcut of tlio particulai sub 
jocts , these subjects arc many, and all dilTorcut , and 
truth, consuijuuntly, is particular to each particular The 
self colours all, the object cannot bo ip\an iincoloiircd, 
and each self has its own mlnur It la this assumed 
necessary subjectivity of all objects that is tlio source of 
the singular allinnce of modem Belatmty and iiiodem 
Psychology (Knglisli both) with Berkeley Tlicso new 
allies of Iko-kcley, however, give a strange material turn 
to the idealism of that ^ilosopher at least, they cer- 
tainly accentuate the mdivulnal subject, and on Iiis 
sensuous or material side. It is to be admitted, however, 
that the bram may bo regarded as ideal, with bought aa 
relqfiivfly a function of it, and, in that cose, no may 
hope that tho ideal scalpel n ill be more succcidnl than 
the real oue m detcctmg the budge between wbat must 
still be colled — at least relatively — matter ami mind 
Trntli, thou, is each udividuol’s jirujior and peonliar 
colour, and no two mdividuals are alike Neither, then, 
are any two coloure alike, itio any two truths alike. 
Each truth, coiiscquontly, aa mjually authentic, is (xjually 
legitimate llioro is no criterion of truth and right, but 
nhat each poiticular man feels and thinks — ^fcels and 
thinks at the time Either Mr Urote’s entire ejiccch 
goes to this, or, ns said, to tho most trivial tautology 
Well then, if it be so, what is truo and light to mu in 
feeling and thought, eludl also bo true and right to mo m 
will and action , aud os one man is as good as another, 
every man has a jicrfect right to do aa ho likes. This is 
too evidently ahsunl, however, and, though this is really 
what'is exjiliat in the teaching of Mr Crete, there is 
Hompthiiig quite different imphat. 

Mr Crete staited with the iclatiuii, but jircsently dc- 
Bcrtud it for one of the extremes, .iiid to it sacrificed tho 
other Tins, iiidted, is hw single operation ho has de- 
stroyed the object before the subject In rcforeuco to 
any rel-tioii, buwevci, involving, as it neccsaarily does. 
With terms, no one con ixjjreu either without imptytng 
thewithcr And this le the case here. In aephcaimg 
subjectivity, Mr Ci<itc has only been eorreepondently 
mplieatmg ohjcctii ity That is a natural dialectic which 
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may Im recommended to the attention of every BcLativist. 
Proofs of thm con'espondeut imphcatiim of objectivity 
exist, as said, in every sentence of Mr Urote that — cou> 
scioitsly — has no aim but to explicate subjectivity We 
can only take an example or two ' Compansons and 
eoutraats,’ ho says, p. 841, ‘gradually multiplied between 
one consciousness and another lead us to distinguish,’ etc: 
There is, tlu.ii, necessarily, au clement capable of com- 
parison and coinmumeation lu us, and the result of tins 
process can only lie a body of generalised distnictions 
But this clemeut is not possibly the subjeotive olement 
we cannot jKissihly comjmre even oursmell%or oiir tastes , 
what we can possibly compare are only our thoughts the 
47th proposition of Kiiclid is the same for ^1 of ns 
P 849, ‘ ft IS fur the reader to judge how far my reasons 
are satisfacto'-y to liu mind,’ what docs that appeal 
amount to ' Why, to this, that both wntor and loader 
may incut m jmlgiueul, tliat there is a Lummonigrqpnd 
between them, and that the wntcr hopes he has been tmo 
to it Mr (irote ailmita (p 352) all men not to he equally 
wise , but is it possible io talk so without the admission 
of ii standard* He only who can fool heat qua heat 
knows the degrees of it, and so of wiulom. In fact, 
the moiiicnt you aay uol eqmMii the princijile of sub- 
jective relativity is virtually abandoned, a now test, 
a new critenon, a new standard, is introduced , it 
IS no longer 7 for myself, but another for me, and 
that because ho posscaaos not only subjective wisdom 
but objective wisdom ’Fhat is, the moment wo say 
not equaUif we have left subjectivity, and entered ob- 
jectivity Page 301, Mr Grote says, that though the 
dog, the horse, tlio new-liom cliild, the Innatio, etc , is a 
iiicaaure of tratli each to himself, it is nut deidared that 
‘either of them is a lucisnie of truth to me, to yon, or 
to any ordinary bystander ’ This, explieilfif, is the'hopc- 
loaa tautology already Nionalired, each is each, and the 
standard of ti 'ith is the individual As many indivnlnals, 
so many standards of truth , no judge, therefore, and 
consequently no sentence l^is is the explication, but 
the implu ation is, there u a staiul ird of truth. Each is a 
luoasiiro of truth to himself, but he is not a moasnre of 
truth to me, etc (Is this thing to which Mr Qtoto ey- 
pliuitly refers a measure of truth nt nil * It wiia a 
strange itanilanl tli.at were astondanl only to oiio , very 
rtnnge stanilai its tlieae win re euli has Ins own <) Iiq. 
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Illicitly, then, a efauidiuil, a uieiiaure, that ia, a eomiHon 
■tandai^, a common menBUie, la, re vrra, ruferreil to 
What laitT The ineaaure for luo, fui you, for any onli- 
naiy byatander, it is pieciaely that iiiciwure that u alone 
truth, that la alone wanted. That the particular seuti- 
ency la only in the particnlar sentient la a trniani, but it 
la not, in thia reference, truth. The tnith, realli/, is nut 
that what I feel I fed ; that is subjectivity pure and 
umplo ; my feeling, if only my feding is wortlileea, is .as 
good aa a nonena. Truth begins only when wlut I feet, 
another feels, when what I think, another thiiika. Then, 
and then onlypaa amd, have we eiitcrul objectivity 
Until the dog, the horse, etc., can lutruduce us to thin 
region, we may very well leave them alone. In point of 
fact, does tlie universe atiaa this iiiuasiire uE truth that 
the dog 18 to hiinaelf, the horse to liiiuself, the luiiatie to 
himself, etc. t No ; dog, horse, Innatio, have to become, 
each V Ida place, representatives of the meamire qf reamn 
And, oa for the child, what la it, that la at all seen in it, 
at oil honoured ui itT Why, reason, uiiivursal reiKoii, 
man aa man. Why is that squalluig stniggling iinpoteiii o 
held at the font, amid the awe struck faces of grown 
men and grown women, witli all the solemnity of eeii> 
many, witii all the sanity of religion ? Possibly thcao 
grown men, and women, and all coucciucd, may seem 
fools to Mr Grote But the one fact preaciit is, that 
that aiiuaUing impotence is implicitly a man, is iinplicitly 
reason For that cause is all the gravity of the sulem- 
mty ; and for this cause, that the child is not a measure 
of troth even for itself, do fathers and mothers, and 
godfathers ami godmothers there take vows to replace its 
unreason with their reason till, m the npcncas of time, it 
IS itself, 'u reosoc, a freeman of the nmtcisc. 

How differently the general problem would have 
seemed to Mr Grote biul he but mode both tcrnie of the 
relation, andc<|iia1ly so, explicit I Didit noverncciirtoMr 
Grote to qiiestiou wbiit f have uilleil the ('orgmiizntion of 
the object on the part of the subject T Tins Goigoiiisa- 
tiun, it IS to bo odm-tted, is the bilief of all Bubjectivo 
idealism — (the object Ci-in only be known in me, in Un 
snbjechand therefore it is siibjeitive, and, if subjcctivi*, 
ideaU — but still it is cajiable of ipicstioii. Docs it not 
seem uSsnnl to say. tbit by iiit<>i|VKitiiin of mind, by 
which oluno knowledge is {mssiblo, knowledge is at the 
same time iinjiosHibb * Wb.it alone reinlers soMii'tbiiij; 
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pnssiljlc, olonu n.udun it impoanble ' 1 knov, but, be- 

cause I know, I do not know I I see, but, becaoee I see, 
I do not see I la it a fact, then, that, becauae both — 
subject and object — arc present in cognition, the one 
must be dustrojed by the other, and not that cognition 
may be made true, but that it may bo made false ? In a 
word, IS It not worth while to consider the whole antithesis ■ 
an object is known because there is a subject to know 
it , an objeet is not known because there is a subject to 
know it t But here we can only suggest. 

I f it IS quite true, then, as Mr Grote says, that the auto 
noiny of each uidividiml mind, the rightiof private judg- 
ment, or as we phrase it, the nght of subjectivity, is the 
basis of philosophy and the centre of appeal, we must 
bear in mind that it is still only a half truth, and that it 
IS a whole truth only wlitu complemented with the right 
of objectivity A being jiosscssod of reason is not to bo 
subjected— unless as a List resource — to mecbaiftiaUorce : 
lua Lonvictinn is to be addressed and earned witii ns. 
This, doubtless, hes in the very fact of the cioss-exomi- 
n.ition of Socrates (to refer to another argument of Mr 
(1 rote's), but in that fact there bes also more. The maien- 
tic ai-t of the son of riuenarete the midwife was for a 
birth — the second birth — the birth of tho objeot out of 
the subject. That is the cod of all tnie maieutics, ehmi- 
iiatioii of the position of Mr Grote, and establishment of 
tliat of Socrates — ^tho aiithonty of tho universal Into 
the service of the universal, tlic individual must harness 
himself Though, then, it is my nght that I should be 
present Mith my ouii conviction to whatever truth is pro- 
posed, it IS the right of this truth also^ so to speak, that 
it slioiilil not be a iiiirc subjectivity, a mere singulanty, 
a mere peculiarity iii .i single individual , it is &o nght 
of this truth that it should bo objective— in Mr. Grote's 
own laiigu.agc, it is the right of this truth that it should 
bo tranminl truth By this phrase, which occurs very 
commonly in Mr Ginte, he mjAiatiy abandons tho whole 
position of subjectivity Tiiitb to bo truth at all must 
be leasoncd truth Mr Grote has still the difficulty, m- 
deed — ^who is to dictate this reasoned truth? Butm the 
COSO of reasoned truth is any dictator required ? Reason 
IS a common posi-cssian, and no cither all already do^neet 
in reason, nr MO all shall meet Mr Grote's suifinsc at 
opposition on the part of }b,hwrglcr and I’rantl to ' iioto- 
nouB faits,’ u-ui an we hue seen, the naive avowal of a 
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like iiiRi<;lit at bottiim Kotnnoiie fiiLte, reaaoncil tnitli 
— ^that M nhjcetivity When Mr Grote coneulu'e onlj 
the iiifliiitt.ly ihtferLiit ioIuiiib uf the iiihnitcly ihffcrciit 
■iibjects, lie him Iieforo him a woilil of inliiiitely ili{rereiit 
objects also But the iliQurunco in which we part must 
not blind lu to the identity in which we meet. The world 
IS not an eversbiftiiig chaos of couiitlies particulars only. 
Tliere are laws in the world-system 'llic daily life of the 
universe and the daily life of man pass, so to speak, in a 
niaiio and mist uf the uuiitingcut, thu relative , partiuuhr 
clashes uitli luirtiLiilar, iiidiiidiial with individual, and 
the ontanglemcifk seems hopeless Nevertheless, there is 
within the maze and mist a solid core which is universal, 
and not particular, necessary and not contingent, abso- 
lute and not relative This core, this system, is, in ulti- 
mate name, reason , and it is to this reason, as the com- 
mon possession of humamty, that I’rantl and Schwcgicr 
appeah \s common possession, it is universal identity 
certainly, but as pussessiou of humantly it can hardly be 
called imjieraonal With reference to the niuvirse, in 
general, indeed, this reason cannot bo called imperson.'il. 
for it IS a life , neither can it be called infallible, it iii- 
falliblo moans fixed, for a life is progress 
But, for reasoneil truth, whether dictatora be roqiiiml 
or nut, do lie not possess tkeiii’ What arc books for 
example ’ (TAe Book, lot iia only suggest.) The Urg.inuii 
of Aristotle is, in very truth, not the particuLir sub- 
ject -Anstotle , it is an object — an object recoil od, pur 
fcctcd, transmitted the Organon of Anstotlc is therefore 
objective incorporation uith us. Books' and who again 
IS to interpret your books ' Is that, then, really so diili- 
cult ’ Do wo not all Icaiu our astronomy and iiiathc 
motics contcutcdly enough T I'lven in other sciences is 
the difiiQiilty a want of iiitcrjirctcrs ! But, books ajiart, 
and let it be contained whero it may, thcro really is 
niiowledgo objective and common to us alL It is the 
very purpose ot the TlicietctuH to point out this kuoii 
ledge Mr Qrotc ignores this, and will h i\ o it that the 
Themtetus has only a negative result Wo can trust 
Schwcgler, howcvir, and on his autlioiity believe thu 
Tlicgstotiis -o bo a dcmoustiatioii of the fact of objective 
kiioHrl^ge To the contnbntiniis of the senses from 
withniif thi re aic .ulditu us from the faculties within, and 
these ailditintis, comp,irable the one with the other, are 
the same iii each of ns and Mike for ns all. These addi 
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tions hare in modern times lieen called categnnes, and 
muiJt has already been done iowanls their disLOvery and 
suuiuiatiuu Spaco u not exactly a category, hut as cou- 
ceired by Kant, it will illustrate these TLo contnbn- 
tions o( sveuial sense, Kant holds to receive their dispo- 
sitions in space, as it were by a projection from within. 
In BijacL wo all agree — even conceive it actnally external 
— it IS nil example of an objective truth. 8o time, so 
quantity, etc. But the true answer to Mr Grote’s ques- 
tion about a judge, an intcrjtrrtor, a dictator, etc , is — 
the State. 

Whi re can you get a better proof of ftlativity than the 
State * — ^it IS never a ye.v the same 1 As a life, as pro- 
gress, tbo State must change , nevertheless it is the tme 
autliority Even Socrates had to leave nil abstract deli- 
uitvin of justiLi- and appeal to the State Instead of the 
St.iU, Mr Grote seems to advocate individual avthonly 
This IS the only provision fur agreement — ^fora^pmacb to 
a umvcnuil — which I can find in Mr. Grote. 1 may try 
to get otlurs to accept my views, and so a certain esti- 
mation on tlio part of others, a certain autliority m their 
eyes, becumes possible for mo. Still Hr Groto speaks of 
this aiithonty os something merely subjective ; aa some- 
thing dependent on the good-pltamre of others Is it 
goud-plcasiire, then, and not reason that leads me to pio- 
for the better physician, or even the better baker T Mr, 
Groto talks of this tendency in us tuwanls rational anthn- 
nty, quite in tho manner of the Aufkllrung, as if it were a 
mere subjective tendency, a mire predisposition in us. It 
IB in this way that Mr Kiiiklc talks of our superstitious, 
our receiveil opinions, our prejudices. Stdl, what could 
be the Hilly ultimate result of this process, oven if merely 
suhjiitive, as Mr Grote seems to believe I Why, this M 
Hobbes’s bellmn omniim m omtien, and its result is — the 
Statu Blit this i-csult has left that btUum long behind 
it, and it were an anachronism to return to it. That 
brUum, indeeil, was but the mill'll state qf nature That 
HU have been dchveroil from tbo tyranny of such mere 
subjLitiio o)iiniiin, and such mure subjective authoiity — 
for this we have to thank the State Tlie State has a 
right of coercion, and in this nght, Mr Groto will 
recognise an objective element, a imivei'sal in which we 
all .agree, nr which is capable of being brought uome to 
tho Biihjpctia e conviction of each of ut> 

There IS .1 pennil in the history of the State when 
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people live in truLtinn , iliat u a ])crinil of iiiirolluctod 
SittliehLett, or natural (ibservancp Then tlierr comes a 
tiino wlien the olisorvancva are questioned and ulieii the 
nght or truth they involve is raflected into the subject. 
This IS a pcnml of Aiifkl.iniug, and for SittliehLfit there 
IS substituted Moralitat, subjective morality the sub- 
ject will approve nought but what he finds inuanlly true 
to himself, to hia conscience In this period, then, all 
18 subjective , what is holy and aiithnrit-itivo is the 
spint of the subject, and of the subject as iiuli jieiidcut 
individual But then, evidently, there is no guarantee 
for the correbtiuXs of the spirit , each refers to his own 
spirit, and subject may differ from subject indermitely, 
— sgieement Idiera may be none But Society cannot 
exist so , a system of observances again results, and this 
time of r^eeted observances, that is, of such observances 
as approve themsolvca to the conscionsneas of every com- 
Iietenttfn 4 ect The subject now is not, as under Mora- 
IMt, ^ut into his own self, but has the enjoyment of 
himWlf objectively, outwardly, as realized m actual ob- 
servances, institutions, etc. There is now a reign of 
objective reason. Here is a tnplet, then, of subHt.intial 
worth, in contrast with which the tnplot of Comte cannot 
conceal how much it is but French precipitate anil super- 
ficial theorizing It is referred to here^ however, to 
mako credible how it is that the State may, in its laws 
and institutions, in its arts and sciences, m its customs 
and manners, coustituto the arbiter and dictator of what 
IS objectively tnie^ objectively nght What stadium 
Mr Qrote occupies m it will bo really perceived It is 
this stadium that preecnbus the whole general position of 
Mr Grotc, as in his account of the pro-Socratic phdo- 
sophy, where he disposes all (not without a little corn- 
pressure in passing to the reason of Heraclitus, the Hons 
of Anaxi^ras, or the argumentation and place of Zeno) 
mto the due senes that stretches from ancient religions 
superstition to modern physicsl enlightenment^ enforcing 
always the smgle duty of the negative to those ' early 
doses,’ which we all ' swallow,’ * of authontativo dogmas 
and proofs dictated by oiir teachers.’ On all points, I 
have been ible to say only a titbo of what I wished to 
say • I.have done no more, indccil, than indicate I 
trust, llfwcvci, that regaid as I may the objective jiro 
duct of Mr Grnto, I hnvo neither burn unjust to it, nor 
failed m odiuiratiou of his own great subjective ability 
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XII — Soeratn 

I M ]iaasiiig from tlic first (ttio I’rc-f^ocratu.) to the 
seconil (Uiu Socratic) period of tlic lustory of .in- 
cient pliiliiMOpliy tlicrc la room for a moment's retro- 
spect In looking back, tliui, wo sec that the loaica 
licgaii the iihilosophical, as in contrast to the mytho- 
logical, cxiilanntion of existence by the proposal of a 
malmal pnnciiile (water, air, etc.) as nnity and source 
of all tliinga The Pythagoreans proposed nextly (in 
numerical ratios) e formal principle ; and were followed, 
in their turn, by the Eleatics, who, m the necessary 
aflirnuitim substrate that wras conceiv^ to underlie the 
negative contingency of existence, sought to replace both 
vialerial and formal pnnci^es by an xnttUigMe one. As 
a truer basis of the all of tilings, Ilemclitns set up, in 
lieu of the simple affirmatice of Bemg, th^ UQgativo- 
afllrniative of Becoming. Beoommg was no concrete 
principle, however, but simply the abstraction of process, 
of change, aa andi However true a characteristic of 
things, it was a namvng merely, and not an exj^aming 
Passing over Empedocles, who was but an imperfect step 
in the same direction ns, and only partially suggestive t^ 
Anaxagoras, it was the Atoinists now who returned to 
an attcm])t at concrete explanation Their matensls, the 
atoms, were certainly an ingenious maidimeiy in intcr- 
protatinii of the being of things. Anaxagoras saw, how- 
ever, that the becoming of thmgs, evidently subjected to 
law and order, could only be unsatisfactorily accounted 
for by mechanical necessity and chance, and he pro- 
posed, iiistc.ad, the agency of a designing mind. One can 
see, then, tluit Anaxagoras constituted the complcboo of 
a circle of thought, the completion of an intellectual era, 
which, in Hegelian language, may be rcganlcd as corre- 
sponding to the moment of eimple apprehtramn. The 
next logical moment, then, was jilainly that of judgment, 
and it was initiated by the Sophists The Sophists, 
iianioly, were thrown back from the thought that was 
pomied to in the universe by Anaxagoras to the thought 
as thought that existed in themselves To that thought, 
subjective though^ all tilings^ whether in natnae or 
sntii'ty, were now submitted with the necessary •cesnlt of 
a loinplcto AnfUdrumi, the Grecian lUumination It is 
here that Socrates comes lu Ills moral purity revolted 
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bt tbo instaliility and ineccunly tn wliiji all rules nf 
cniuliict were rediircd by the ]>niu,i]>Ic of the Sn|i1iiHt«. 
So influenced, Senates Boii»1it n rtandard of umthul 
Tlii'i standanl he euncuivcil Inmself to And in what we 
may call scientific generalization I^et us but know, he 
tlioiiglit, the universal or generic notion of any duty, iind 
tlien wo sliaU know all forms of that duty, and of neces- 
sity iwactise them. Thrungh generalization, each dnty 
w.ia, to Socrates, Lnomahh-, teachable, and (uith all its 
forms) one. 

In support at the doctrine of objeetiiity .is .agiiiist 
subjectivity aiil hir Grote, contained in the ' Transition 
to Socrates,’ 1 may quote Hegel, who, in the suLtions 
(/fiat Phib) on Socrates and the Sophists, speaks often 
thiu — ‘True thought is sucli that its import is not sub- 
jective but objective, objectivity having the sense hero 
of substantial universality, and not of ezb'mal objectivity, 
whata nrfnd thus produces from its own self must bo 
produced from it as active in a univcisal manner, not 
from Its paasioiia, pnvate interests, and selfish motives , 
man as thinking and as giving himself a universal im- 
jiort, man in Ins ratiuusJ nature and universal substan- 
tiality, not ovary man in hu jiarticalar speciality oa this 
contingent individual man, is the required measure ’ 
hVom Erdmann, too, I may quote tins — ‘ All tnith lies 
in the Bubjeetj but only so far os he is universal , not 
rat Sftpurm, as with Frotagoms, but i taffpuwm, aa with 
Socrat^ la tlie measure of all tlimgs, tbo one being but 
h St, the other i ; according to Protagoras, on the 
theoretical side, tliat is true which to me is true, luid on 
the practical, that good which to me is good , but in 
siiidi Bubjectiviam, w objective, nnivorsally valid prin- 
ciples lose their meaninj^ objectivity disajijicars, in short, 
and the,Bubjcat u left freo to turn ns he pleases.’ 

Aa regards what is said of Hegel’s view of the fate of 
Ijocretes, I may remark that this is, jierli.aps, unworthy 
of SchwcglcT, who, as in a jirecedmg case, u bile indebted 
to Hegel for every word he uses, seeks to give himself an 
air of onginahty by a slight turn in the apjilicntion of 
the word. The position of Hegel and the jiosition of 
Schweghr, desjntc the aiijiarciit ojipnsitioii of the latter, 
areoesiyntially the same Tt is to Hegel, in short, that 
we owt the dceji and jicrfcct rxjHisition of the wbolc 
sitnatioii, noi is it quite (crtaiu, iiidml, lliat Scliu cgliT 
IS on the level of it. The lespuctivu lulvKolalion will 
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lie foancl to contain, it is lioprd, a Batisfacbory elncidatioo 
of the vast, vitil, niul all-imjio^nt Hegelian distinction 
betnnon Mora hint and SiUlifJiteit. 


\lll Plato 

rpill'UtE u but littlu li>‘rc that calls for explanation 
I Tlio term /nalreplK, for example, u now not un 
known to dictinuancs , and both it and the carber par- 
melie may be varied by arluirtatme, Ththe, again, is 
also to be found in dictionanes, and tOfers to demon 
strationa that an, not negative or indirect, but, on the 
contrary, direct and positive The phrase non-bemg 
may somotimes ajipcar perjdexin^ hut it means simply 
negation — negation that assumes, so to speak, a posilava 
virtue, when in relation to the affirmation to which it is 
oppos^ Cold and darkness, for example^ ore nelatod 
to heat and light. This is what is alluded to in the 
words pairs and eamterpart*, which I have intercalated 
into the parenthesis at the top of page 66 Oivcn light, 
its eoanterpart, darkness, is olso given ; and such ideas 
os motion, rest, heat, col^ likeness, nnlikeness, identity, 
difference^ discretion, contmuity, etc , are similarly 
situated. Ifon-beiug, the idea of negation, is easentid 
to any distinction, to any life, to any concrete. Any 
affirmation in tins universe is only trough negntion. 
My uso, your ego, any ego, possesses its present i^Erma- 
tioii only through preceding negation ; it m by virtue of 
what it tons, by virtue, that is, of what it is mA The 
.iffirmation of tho umverse it^f is kept alive, ao to 
Biieok, only by means of a process of incessant negation. 
'JliiB introduces ns, then, to the same element tut we 
jioasess m Hegel, the Logic of whom may be regarded as, 
in a certain soii^ a completion of — whiat is only piece- 
meal and partial in Plato — tho exposition of tto ufeot. 
Plato’s mom object is to extend and complete the work 
of Socrates ; that is, to discover the geneno cotioni^ not 
only of all monl or practical things (duties), but of all 
things whatever, theoretic and Ksthetio oa well os prao- 
ticah The phrase the idea is often used in a colle^ve 
manner for this system of all idoa& It is the ‘^uuMind 
net’ wbiUi uiidurlies and eiipiiorts the contmgc^ — the 
clement of Elcatic Being as ngainst that of HenMbtio 
Itccoming Tho secret of Platoh then, is, in a aort, 
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nmiily gi nara1i/.iti<iii, nml nint u iiir‘\nt li> I’laWi 
vltta, Plato’s iili-ol Ihivrv, ote , is now porfootly intel- 
ligible Ills main ormr w.ih to liy|X>8iaBi/e the ideas, niiil 
'ee tliem only >n isolation luitl si |iarstiiiii rrnin the euii- 
CTCte OyiiHUMi I m hIi tliiiig) his a jiecti- 

liar mramiig srith the Greeks and Girmans, it is 
inobably siiUicieiitly vxiilainid by the ]>aiinthc8M 
attached to it at the foot of ]>ago 71. To the iieeuliar 
Oormaii tenn nultnUmUal, ishieh is analogous to HiUlwh, 
1 have oddcfl, on imgc 89, snnihir oipbinitory jii-iren* 
theses In Germany, the discussion of the order, dates, 
and aiithontiisty of the Platonic dialognoH still con- 
tinues , Schwcglcr’s relative ruling (tliongh not anginal 
to him) IB exceedingly satisfactory, and all debate will 
prolMbly in the end settle into it.^ How much the state- 
ments of Schwcglcr are, on all points, conditioned by 
the labours of Hegel before him, and how little ho dc 
sircs^Usconceal tins, may lie understood from the fact 
that what I have markcil as a qiiotation it the font of 
(■age G(l is not so iiiarkcil by Schnigler, ami yrt it 
occura vtirBaitm, page 1S2 of Hegel's second part of the 
Htuloru nf Philotopliy 


XIV — Atulo'li’ 

T HK philosophy of Anstotlo is evidently conditionod 
by effort to remedy tho defects uhich ho himself 
signalizes m tlie phdosofihy of Plata In the latter, 
noumenon and pbenomcnnii ^ly confronted rach other — 
movement there was none . addition of that element, then, 
shall now convert the umverso into sn explained unity. 
Anstotle’s expedient for this conversion is, in tho m.nn, 
the single conception of dewhpment. Dovdopment, how- 
ever, i< but a more concrete form of the Becoming of 
Heraditus , and thus it is that, if Plato was Klmtic, 
Aristotle is in turn Hcraolitic To Aristotle it appears 
the very nature ot what is to fiass from potentiality into 
actuality Whnt is. os imtential, is matter, aa actiml, 
form. Tho univeise, then, is but a gradation between 
these extremes Tlic highci extreme, .og-nn, is ’dciitiral 
with thi Platonic ideal elemuit, with reason, with the 
Good. ^ In this way we see th.it to Anstotlc tlierp is mo 
disjunction , the higlii r element is iniiu.inciit in the 
loirer , the idfvia ore uinii-rtctl into inttkchuK, into the 

' Sss T'cnuis, p xU 
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ends nod nutidus, lutu tlie HfMinuattngtH ^iii Die double 
HI 1180 of dcturmmatious and destinations), that constitute 
the life and ver} licing of things Thus it is that Arts 
totle, if on one side an absolute omjnricist, is, on the 
other, ail absolute idealist, and it is quite a similar 
general tenrlcncy of thought that will bo foiuid to cnmli 
tion his further inodiGeation of tlie Platonic teaching in 
the concrete siiheres of ethics, physics, the statu, etc. 
In a certain way, then, tlie Aristotelian philosophy may 
be regarded as but an np/duiation of the Platonic imnciple 
to the cuuerutc , and it u the distinction of potentiality 
and actuality (identical with matter aiicP form) that, on 
the whole, constitutes its characteristic. Evidently, then, 
as lle'gel was not without debt to Plato, so iieithor is ho 
witliuut {icrhaps a greater debt to Aristotle To give the 
first example that suggests itself, reference to tho ‘notion 
of dcvcloinneiit* and that of the ‘ concrete * at pages 3.? 
tnd 35 of tho first part of the Ilatory of Phtloadiihit will 
dearly dcuiionatrate this. Hueh phrases (in Scliwcglci's 
text) as ‘thought the absolute reality of matter,’ the 
‘immanence of the nniiursal in tho singular,’ a ‘being 
that IS eternally being produced,’ ‘ a goal that is in every 
instant attamed by ^c iiioicmont of tho tn-ilaclf to the 
lof dttl/' etc , are not less Hegelian than Aristotelian 
Hegel indeed substituted a Ucraclitic for an Elcatic 
element in tho ideas of Plato , he gave them movement 
issuing the one from tho other tlicy constitute in him 
but a single process In this way he but completed the 
work of both the Greeks. 

At page 94 will bo found a peculiar German use of the 
term jntythulwjieaL By a iiarciitlicsis I have represented 
it to mean imUcativc of human motive. In his Phthso- 
phy of TlvOory, jip 39, 40, tho word will bo found so 
used by IIcgoL He defines there this (nychologicol mode 
of view, and proceeds . — ‘ These psychologues apply 
themselves in x’nrticiilar to tho pccnhantics of great 
histoncal figures as individuals. A man must eat and 
dnuk, stands in connexion with fnends and aoqnam- 
tancos, has feelings and cbnlhtions of tho moment Ho 
man is a hero to Ins valel de-rMambre, » a common pro- 
verb , I odilcd to it — and Goethe repeated the addition 
ten years later — ^uut because the hero is not a hero, Jmt 
because tho valet is a valet By such psychtlogical 
valets,' eta The wonl m tins sense is not uncommon u 
later Uermau wiiltrs. 
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At page uS, nutaphjsic*. as tlic M'Ii ii'i i I lu'iiig, will 
be found to bo flistiiigiiiHlK'il front thi dliii mciicoe in 
inch a manner aa Gapl-uiia tho nntithriiia ot liiiitc ainf 
mfinito thought, so common in Schviglui .mil the othci 
modern Germans. The onlinary sciriiccs, nninrly, h.sro 
each its own sphere, its own Ians and prim ijilos They 
are thus the business of finite thought The rcsultt in 
their regard, is only complete within the concrete pre- 
lappositious of each. Result is beside result, and none u 
the nniveniil result But suppose wo can account for 
being ns beiiigi^plain how thrro should bo such n fact 
ns existence at all, and demonstrate the course it will 
take, tlien |dainly wo are oociipiod writh that which is all- 
embraoing and infinite Sohelhng in reported, at p.sge 
fiOS, to hold, ‘that e]M!cnlatiun is tho whole, — ^vimoii, 
contemplation, that is, of everything in God , science 
Itself IS ^aluablo only so far ns it is spcculativo, so far aa 
it IS itninimiilatiou of God .as ho is * Spocnlativu thought 
has tho aanio sense aa infinite thought it is that thought 
which oonaidare being na being, or all tilings in God. 
flpinosa’a phrase, mh specie tetemttattn, lias the some refor- 
cnca. That Anstotlo slionld have called his fint philo- 
sophy theology, then, is now not diffionlt to nndcTst.mil 
The siiecnlativo of Hegel is also clear , it is what explaiia- 
‘only snblatca all tliinga into the unity of God , or, id gene- 
cal, that IS spcculativa, that snblatca a many into one (or 
vies nersa) A speciil.ative philosophy, consequently, mnet 
bo a chain of mutually enblatiDg counterparts Tins will 
explain the cenenre to which, on page 100, Aristotle is 
subjected, for having ‘supplied m his logic only a 
natural history of finite thouf^t.’ Aristotle, that is, has 
only anolyeed the general forma in or through which 
each cmpincal aulij^ thinks things , he has separated 
thmgs and thoughts, which, limited the one by tho other, 
are both thus fimte , he has not evolved those great 
forms of thought) which, applicable to tbo nnivctso as a 
whole, constitute a nnivenal logic. AnstoUe’e logic is 
but empirically token up in reference to the thought of 
tho subject, not S]iecn1atively in reference to tho thought 
of God i and thiu it is Unite, and not infinite.* Common 
modem logic boa gone beyond Anstotlo, indeed, for it 
baa fbaqjit to divoree things (or matter) altogether frani 
thonghta (or form) The addition of the fourth flgnie, T 
may remark, by the bye, ie regarded neither by Kant nor 
ITegel aa any improvement on Anatotle (see die fohfcht 

* Nevertheless the dleUnctian la quesllon Ie prorlecly Artatotleri : 
he leee a thing In two relations : in, ns aitiov , iiiil 2il, u vpoc n , ot 
names it now in tlm LiuBiLigi! of the ao<is,enil now in tlii> I jii"ii i.a of iu-hl 
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S/HUjindiglnl der ' >fr m/llogutueken Ttguren of tbe one, 
and soction 187 of tliL £nL}clo]iawlM of the othci) On 
104 tlio iihroHP ‘the limte imiwit,' as the poren- 
Iheeis attciniite to pouit out, refers to the identity of the 
idea anil tho sensuous tliin{', nhen what import consti 
tutes each IS cuusidcied They have, in short, the same 
import, only the one is called ideal, and the other reoL 
On page 1 08, the w ord Kiitelei hie may prove trouUcaome 
it rtfuN, however, to what Hegel colls ulea, a concrete 
winch materially realizes a formal notion or purjiose. 
Life IS an idea, an entpUthie , m it the body is the 
matcnal reoluatiaii of the soul or aubjAit whidi is the 
formal element , they mutually interpenetrate and give 
actuality the one to tho otiier Still relatively to the 
hofly, the soul is eminently the entelechie ; the body is 
only for it, it is the true actuality Tho word patho- 
lugicil, iiage IIG, is ono in frequent use now , it refers to 
the element of instmctive feehng, of instmctiia sensa* 
tioiial motive. Any other lassages, or words^ likely to 
prove dithcult, 1 know not in this section, whudi consti- 
tutes, with tho prccedmg one, perhaps the moat perfect 
portion of tho whole hook 


XV — The PoiC-Arutotelian Phdoeophy 

T IIhlRE IS little to lie said here, for no ezphinaUon 
Bccnis wonted I would only call attention to the 
excillani .0 of tho description of tho fall of Greece (pp 
120-3), for the importance of tho losson it extends to 
oiiTselvcs. We, too, seem to live at a very similar re- 
h-itivo epoch * the siniplo trust of tho subject in the given 
world IS completely at an end ' In tho Post-Anstotelian 
philosophy, however, there is still a gain for the spirit of 
man This gam is the Homan ehnnent , the iniaividiial 
18 free, respected for himself, a subject on his own 
.account, a person Nor in our modem world is there 
any want of a siiiiilar clement. The error now rather is 
that the jinnciplc of subjectivity is in excess, and requires 
to he restored to the control of the universal. If subjec- 
tivity has just emptuxl itself, ui morals, pcditics, and 
rdigioii, of an mreflecleii objectivity, it mart now sefill 
itself (ill nil these mterests) with a rtfiwUd objSdavity 
I’erhaps it is hardly worth remarking that, thon^ 
Schwcglcr’s cxLcllcuui is NyuojisiH, reduction, still Inl 
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fault IS that ul— occasionally — keeping np tlio note too 
long or of a turn too many Glimpses ot this, I think, 
ire can catch in Stoidsm, In these sections, I fliiil no 
room for explanation , reserving cnticisin also with i 
view to space, I pass on to 


XVI — FnuuUion to MoUem 1‘hUotophy 

I^NO LiSU readers will be apt to think Sckwcglur unjust 
Jlj to Bacon heie, and, perhaps, to some extent^ not 
without reason* It is nseless to end^vour to depose Bacon 
from hu position at the head of modem philosophy ■ ho 
certainly first clearly and consciously mooted the emanci- 
pating Noughts which are our constitutive element now. 
Probably, however, Englishmen plooo their countryman, 
fa kimtelf, too high. It is impossible to find a more 
earefah^ore exhaustive, more impartial ostunate than 
that of Enlmann, and his result is not much higher than 
that of Schwegler The account of Ueberweg is a very 
excellent one, and it is to the same efiect. Then, as for 
Hegel, though he must bo allowed to do Bacon grunt 
justioe on the whole, he is to bo found also speaking 
thus — 'As Bacon has aluays hail the praise of the man 
who directed knowledge to its true source, expenence, so 
IS he m effect the special leailar and ropreseutative of 
what m England has been called Philosophy, and beyond 
which Blngliahmen have not yet ijuito oilvauced , for 
they seem to constitute that people in Europe, which, 
hmited to understanding of actuahty, is destined, like tho 
huckster aud workman class in the State, to hvo always 
immersed m matter, with daily fact for their object^ but 
not reason ' It is from Hegel, too, that the gibe about 
mottoep comes. I may remark also that Hegd supports 
himself with refcruuco to Bacon by a quotation from an 
English article {Qmrlerlj/ Hevicw, voL xvi., April 1817, 
p 63), which IS really striking In doprccation of the 
ordinary cousuro of Bacon’s ulmractor on two points, 
Erdmann writes thus — ‘ Tho complotc want of fortune, 
doubly painful froin his high oonnuxiuns, tho mnse of debts, 
the three-anil-twonty years of exjiectationB (perpetn.-illy 
renowfd and perpetually disappointed) of becoming a 
salanW, instpad of an nnsalaned official, would probablv 
have made, even in a stronger character, tho love ol 
money a habit tbe seventy with which Bacon has beet 
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blamed for acting oa counsel against Ins fallen patron 
Uasoz, and afterwards pubbshing a report of the process 
justifying the Queen, appears unjust to him who knows 
how Hacon lalxiiired to bring the ISarl to reason and tho 
Queen to mercy, and reflects, besides, that what tho latter 
committed to him, he was obhgcd to execute by virtue of 
his office.' Enlmaun has a service also to Bacon in Ins 
eye, when he quotes tho fallen man’s exclamation on his 
own sentence * Never was there a sentence juster, and 
yet never before me had England so honest a Lord 
Chancellor ’ 

I would also hespeak attention for what is said in this 
section of Jacob Bdhm Vfe have hero the first note of 
what IS specially and peculiarly German philosophy 
This note is hea^ iii such (ihrasos as, * width without 
end, stands m need of a straitness in which it may mam- 
fest itself,' etc What is alluded to, then, is tho element 
of negativity m God, or the necessity of an l-bsftlute 
difference even for the realisation of his absolute ulaiMy, 
end it IS perhaps not easy to lind any bettor expression 
than that for too mam thought of IIcgeL 


XV ri. — JJescartee. 

E rdmann (e\cii m ins Omndneacl the //isfory 
Phdonoiitnj) gives a much fuller account ot Corte- 
Bianism and l)escaTt(.a than Schweglcr dovs. Ueberweg 
also IS both full and clear Hegel’s stotement is hardly 
so full ns that of cither, but bo brings to it, os usual, 
tho siiigiilar deptli and concentration of his own thought 
For perfection of clabomtion, comprehensiveness, and 
lucidity at once, Krdiiinnn’s exposition is, perhaiia, 
to bo preferred to all of them. From it, however, 
1 shall borrow only ono sontrnce, referring to Descartes 
on the jKissioiia ‘ The soul liciug posscssod of abihty to 
evoke ideas, and through these give direction to the 
animal spirits, has it iii its jiower indircutly to conquer tlie 
passions, as, for example, to neutralize the fear of danger 
through tho liojic of victory' ’ This scorns a hint prac- 
ti< ally useful, and y et w c read that the philosopher hwi- 
si'lf was, on the d ath of an illegitimate daughter who 
died while a child, unable to rniisnlc himself Deberweg 
introduces some acute olijcetions to tho main positiuai 
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of Dcaiartcs Thiu he concviVLS tlio argniiu'iitatiuii cnii- 
nectcd with the euyUo-tam to luvohe the assuinjition 
without proof of the notion of BubetiiiiLC, as well aa of tho 
ludiMduality of tho ego, or of its self iilentity and dilTei 
ence from all else He also objects to this, tlio lirst 
position of Descartes, that peculiar view of Kant in refer- 
ence to on inner sense over which poor Mr Buckle has 
so stumbled, this, namely, that knowing our own inner 
liko our outer, only aiiuuomli/, we know it nut as it m, 
but as it seems Ilcgcl, as against Kant, may bo referrcil 
to on the other side A better objection of Ueberweg's 
IS the relalimtu of the subjective criterion of truth (tho 
clearness and eertauity with which, etc ) ‘ the truth of 

my clear sensuous perception — of the sky, for example 
—may be modified aiul removed by a clear intellectnnl 
losighL’ Other objections of Ueberweg are, the negation 
that after all lies in the notion of tho infinite, the vicious 
circle inferring the existence of God from a knowlcdgo 
that depends on him, the destrnction of tho pineal 
gland not necessarily followed by tho loss of life or of 
thought, tho soul's capnbihty of independent existcncu 
not to follow from my clear and distinct idea of its capa- 
bihty of independent thought, etc He adduces also the 
question of Gasacmli, How can extended jicrccptions 
have place m what is inextended* Gassendi, too, is 
said by Ueborueg not to have used tho ambulo-snm uni- 
versally attributed to him , it appears that Descartes 
himself, in replying to the objection of actions in general, 
put into tho mouth of Gassendi this action m particular 
Another objection of Di borweg is — ‘ Tn cfTcct wo become 
conscious of our existence tlmiigh reflection on our will 
earlier than through reflection on our thought.’ But in 
the identity of will and tluinght, this objection cannot 
avail iruch The most impuitnnt of all the objections of 
Ueberweg relates to tho ontological arguuiuit (or to tho 
inference of tho being from tho thought of God), even 
in its {wycliologicil form that points to the aiititlii sis of 
the jicrfcction of tlio th inght and the iinperfection of tho 
thinker. He says (Orundrim, ui ji. 51) — ‘ Descartes 
commits here the euiie error ns Aiiscliii, to ni gleet tlic 
coiulition of cvciy categorical argument from tho defini- 
tion, nam-ly, that the position of tho subject must ho 
other, ^iBC certain . Descartes' premises leail logically 

only to the tinmeiunog conclusion, that if God is, cxisteneo 
accrues to him, and if God is fcigncil, he iiiiist lie feigned 
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as existent. Moreover the Cartesian form of the oiitolo> 
gii a1 argument has a defect from which that of Anselm 
is free,’ — the one uses being as a predicate beside other 
prcflicates, the other as a particular kiud of bemg: 
Hegel, in his section on Ilcscartcs as everywhere else, 
la .'Uwaya forward to defend the metajiliysicid arguments 
for the existence of Qod, and certainly it is always to bo 
borne in mind that God is difieront from all other sub- 
jects , tli.it this difference, indeed, is, that he cannot be 
thought as inexistent, tliat the very notion of him in- 
volves existence. ‘^nV says Uegel (Hat. qf Phil. 
ui p. .SCO) ‘ has objected that hemg is nijj. contuned in 
thinking, that it is different from thmkmg That is true, 
but still they are inscparablo or constitute a singlo 
identity, their unity is not to the prejudice of (heir 
ibffcrenee.’ P 317, *We Imd this highest idea m us 
If we ask now nbethcr this idea exist, why this it the 
idea, that exiatcneo is given with it, ancl to say i^s only 
a though^ is to contradict the very meaning of the 
thought.’ P 321, * An objection to this identity is now 
old, Kantian too that from the notion of the most per- 
fect being. thcrefoUnua no more than that in thought 
existence and the most jierfect being are conjoined, but 
not out (outside) of thought. lint the very notion of 
existence is this negative of self consciousness, not out of 
thought, but the thought of — the out of thought.’ In 
another reference, I may ijiiote (p. 311), ' It is absurd to 
suppose that the soul has thinkmg in one pocket, and 
seomg, willing, etc., in others. . WiUmg, seeing, hear 
mg, walkmg, etc., are furthnr modifications. . , Only 
when I accentuate that ego is in these ns thought, docs 
it imply bemg , for only with the nmverssl is bemg 
iiiiitod’ Hegel objects, howcvir, to the method and 
march of Descartes os being butronc^fiiT, and containmg 
presiipiiositions. 'riirowing light on his own industry, 
ho soya (p 310) — ‘ I'l Descartes the necessity is not 
yet iiresLiit, to develop the dilfercnccs from the “ I think ,” 
Fichte u as tlic first to go that for, out of this pomt of 
absolute certamty to derive all determioationa and 
p 328, ‘speculative cognition, the denvatiou from the 
iintioii, the free salf-dc|H!iulcnt development of the clement 
itself, w -is first introduced by Fichte ' ' So now,’ p. 3^, 
'philosophy has got its own ground, thought pri|gic«, 
starts from thought, as what is ccrtnii m itself, not from 
something external, not from something given, not from 
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ta autlionty, but directly from tb» frcciloiu tliat is con 
tuned in the “ I think.”' 


XVllL—MaUbraneht, 

E RDMANN’S ‘Malebnuiche’ occupies cuiisiderable 
space, that of Ueberweg but littla The former 
remarks of Malcbianohe that *it must have been the 
self-nghteousnesa of the redeemed Christian w Inch caused 
his BO rigorous damnation of Spinosa, in whose {an- 
theiam spirits are modilluitious of mtiuite thought, in the 
same manner as bodies, with Malebraiiche, are liimtatious 
of extension * uid yet he himself bonlen very close on 
what 1 ‘cvolts him m the writings of that " muiiahU.'" 
Ueberweg, m the doctnne of Midcbraiiehe, regards that 
operation of God ‘as itself absolutely incompruhcnsible.’ 
Hegq) Ins always a very warm side for Malcbranche, and 
we may remember some of his hap]>ieat cnticisma in the 
Logic in that reference The main thought of Malc- 
bianohe, says Hegd, is, that ‘the soul cannot get its 
uless, notions, from external things.’ ' Ooil is tho plot-e 
qf tptnU, the umveisol of the spirit, as siwco is the 
univenal, the pbia qf bother ’ * Thu sonl, consecjiicntly, 
recognises in God what is in him, bodies so far as hu 
conceives created beings, liecaiiso all this is spiritii.a!, 
intellectual, and present to the soul ’ * When wo wouhl 
think of anything paiticulor, we thmk first of the uiii- 
veiBol i It IS the basu of tho {larhciilar, as sjiace to things 
all essentiality is before our particular idoas^ and tlus 
essentiality is tho first* * Wo have a clear idea of God, 
of the universal , we can have it only through union with 
him, for this idea is not a created one, but in and foi 
itself : it is as with Spinoza, tho one universal is God, 
and, so'for as it is detormmed, it is tho {larticiilar , this 
particular wc see only in tho univcrsil, os boiliea in 
a|Hice,’ * The spirit iierccivcs all in the infinite , so little 
14 this a confiiaod perception of many particular things, 
that rather all particular perceptions are only iiarticip.! 
tioiis of the uni\ ersal idea of the infinite just as God 
receives not his being from fimto creatiiTes, but, on tho 
coftraro, all creaturca only subsist through hmi ’ 
' Thought IS only in the union with God.’ * This tela 
tmn, l£u union of oiir spirit with the Word fnrrte) of 
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ill tho mage of lluil, anil in hia likeness.’ Kegel thus 
acccutiiatca expressions of Makbranehe, nkiik arc pro- 
bably more or less a'>ao lant to bis oun views 


\IX f^ptuozfu 

A LL the .>..1.110111111 tiiiki a iirmi ite of Spinoza, 
ICnlin inn gives as complete and exhaustive on 
jntcmal synthesis of the whole system as is well con- 
ceivable, and Ucbciweg, who is quite overwhelming in 
his notice of the relative literature, implements it 
(Knlmann's statement) by an eqnally complete and ex 
haiiative eztern.'il analysis Hegel impregnates, most 
interestingly and instructively, the philosophy of Spinoza 
with hia own Erdin.ann’a work here, in particular, 
however, 's, as all but always, a miracle of labour, ami of 
harnessed expression, but what specially and pMiiJiarly 
distinguislies him beyond all others, on this occasion, is 
that ho has, probably, very fairly detected tho aeerel of 
Spiiio/a, That secret is a particular mathematical image 
that underlies all tho apparent philosophical generaliza- 
tions of Spinoza. I shall take the liberty of working out 
this image m my own way, and demonstrate how the main 
constituents of the system naturally rise out of it. 

Spiiio/a says. What is, is , and that is extension and 
thought. Tlicsc two are all that is, and besides these 
there is nought But these two arc oiio they are nffri- 
ittUe of the single subetauee — God, in whom, then, all 
individual things, and all mdividual ideas (nuxfi of ex- 
tension those, of thought thcst‘) arc comprchcnilcil and 
have place (Spinor, a, indeed, docs at flint speak of in 
liiiito attnbiites, but lie is found in the end virtually to 
aisiiiiie blit two ) 

flow to S]iiiio/a extension is ns gcnmctncnl surface 
taken quite generally But gcomrtrie.al surface cont.iins 
miiilicihi nil possible gcoinetncal iiiflgiiratiou, with all 
its possible ideal coiisc<(ucnceB With (geometrical) sur* 
fnia', extension, then, thcro is (gcnmctnral) intelligence, 
thought These two attnbiites meet iii a substantial one 
(the whole), and involiu .lu accidental man?/, the modi, 
the ]iartirii1nrs of the lontaincd iiiflgiiratioii Tiuise 
modi, lastly , n suit tho ono from the other , or it is its 
own limitation by the lost tint makes each. 

God, then, is os a i.ist and slumbering whole, whom' 
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InfiDito surface is fruttcil intii inllniti' shaiwa, which arc 
the outward bodies that reflect themaeUcs into the 
inward ideas But, further now this lufiuite surface is 
not continuous, but a congenea of atomic muvcmcut 
The atoms, the smallest geometrical figures, aro \ ariouj 
proportions of motion and rest, and they havo their 
reflected or ideal counterparts within. But, besides 
simple figures, there are compound ones (a larger por- 
tion of surface being taken), and such is the body of 
man, to which, therefore, the conospondent inner ideas 
will constitute a mind. Mind and body, again, though 
oorrespoiident,mre mdependent , each is its own world , 
extension can only act on extension, idea on idea. 

’rhia, now, is the Spmoziatia ground-plan The under- 
lying conception is a mathematical one, lu which ex- 
tension and thought (Stffa and Deukeii, elnu aiul roeTr, 
reahty and ideality) ore essentially one. The examiilo 
of iqa^mmatical figures, indeed, let ns remark in 
passmg, ought to realize the posaibihty of this scouted 
muon — which is besides the omnipresent fact. Though 
obliged to mtroduce motion (assnined as deduced from 
extension), m order to obtam — ^wbat he found a noocs- 
sity — ^individuals in mutual bmitatioii, Spinoza’s con 
ception of causality is uiathcmatical and not dynainic.al 
Hu oanaea ore pre-oxistent reasons, his oficcts ^o uccos 
saiy logical coiiseiiueiicea. The prime cause is simply to 
him the prune condition, extension namely, over which 
hangs, or under which floats, reflected from it, the cun 
scqueucee, tlie thoughts that aro in it. Uiibrukcn ex 
tension, unbroken thought — ^tbat is God. Amongst the 
interdependent, interacting modi, which are the iiitur- 
lecting cblouiB of this heaving life, Man u, in boily and 
in sou^ a result of necessity like the rest. 

All s^ieciflcationa and particularizations^ in truth, will 
be foufld to flow naturally from the few fundamental 
materials Thus Qud, further, is the iminanoiit, and not 
the transiont, or transoendent, cause of oU things flu is 
not personal either, or posscssud of will, or of love to man , 
nor free, unless in his own necessity, not actmg, therefore, 
on design As the LogUatm wfinila, his thought is not an 
understanding even, but u an idea rather than ideas. Man, 
agipn, u pirtly immortal (in that his basu, namely, must 
ho an %iginal part and parcel of the divme substance — 
so much of tiio otigimil surface), oml partly mortal, for 
hu porsunal and uuliiidual cxihIiiilu ihiasui, Uu soul u 
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blit a knowludge of the atatcB of his body , he is a thing 
among things, that stnviis to self-iireservation agunst 
the otetraobon of the test ; hence the joy of success^ the 
gnef of failure, hence fear and hopo, hence love and hate^ 
hence good and evil Each, then, seeks his own advan- 
tage; this IS his natural right, which foils together, 
thendore, with hia natural might. But man, after all, 
IS to man tlie greatest commodity, and the neoeauty of 
mntiiol interconrae leads to the resignation of all individual 
rights under power of the State Wrong, now, is what 
the State forbids, right what it commands Of States, 
too, the rights arc identical with the nuglRs, and treaties 
hind only as they profit. The State must not attempt 
what it cannot compel; there should be liberty of eon- 
aciencei therefore, but with all outward subjection. The 
State, then, should bo indejiendent of the convictions of 
the individual citixena, and in itself good, whatever they 
ho. Men ore the some as they always have btoir and 
always will be. The State is they who govern, nor can 
these do injustice, but Uiuy must stop whore threats 
and promisoa cease to avail, a Statens worst enemies 
are its own subjects Political revolutions, nevertheless, 
uau bring but ruin. Of governments, on aristocratic 
republic, with numerous corporations, is to Spinosa the 
best. The fao, however, are independent of the State 
— m intellectual freedom This is acquired through 
the acquisition of adequate ideas, on which follows, 
of necessity, and in ratio of the oileqiiocy, intelligent 
submission to what is once for all so. Such submission, 
agaui, product of intelligence, is necessarily accompanied 
by the idea of (<ud, by hivp to God , anil tliat is the 
blessedness which virtue nut only offore as reward, but 
IS. Enr the attaiiimeut of this coiisiimmation, then, 
the single duty is the emeadatio tnteUectue, and ,in this 
aluiiu IS frecdouL 

The philosophy of Spiuuzo, then, is, on the whole, a 
clumsy metaphor , lint it is not without thoughts 
These Hegel corfeunly shows at the clearest, at the same 
time that he demonstrates os well tbo associated fatal 
ilofccts. The objections of Ueberw eg also are sharply con- 
ceiveil and distinctly staged Both Hegel and Ueber- 
weg, however, nuderstand Spmoza rather dynayiici£ly 
thou mathematically. Hence, on the latter irnddfstand- 
ing, both their praise and their blomo seem to fall wid& 
Into the Mcua os well of Hegd as of IToberweg f 
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was prepared to entrr at some length, hut must, for 
the sake of apace, forbear In the atatement a1>ove, 
extension, os fignrahle, tmphei ideas Krdinann secs these 
ns lent to, not in substance, hut ho names paralhliim 
of modi Later Sinnoza’s Kthic has, doubtless, deeply 
influeneud the progress of philosophy, ca|jccin11y siiiee 
Jacobi recalled attention to it in Germany , but after 
nil, perhaps, his work of the greatest Aulorieal iiniiort- 
aiico, is the Traclatus TAeotor/ieo-Pohlieun. Tlio latter 
work has constituted the x'cry ancnal of the AtffllS- 
rung, whether French or German Voltaire’s wit, and 
the erudition df the theological critics of the Fktherlaiid, 
are alike indebted to it. 


XX —Bobbet 

rpirpJfAS 110BUF.8 (1688-1079) was edneated at 
J. Oxford, became tutor m the Cavendish family, 
and travelled on the Continent. As a man, ho is said to 
liavo aufTcrod from a conshtutional tiiindity lie was 
m poTSonel relations with Charles ii , Bacon, DoBairtcR, 
Qsasendi, oto Ho published a multitude of works, of 
which the Be Cme and tlie Lcmathan arc the chief 
His pnncipal views run thus — Philosophy is knowledge 
obtained from a consideration of canses and effects 
Boligion, therefore, ns knowledge obtained from revela- 
tion, IS excluded from philosopby Faith and reason 
must not bo confounded. The Bible is not given to 
instruot ua os regards nature and an earthly State, hut 
to teooh us the way to a kingdom that is not of this 
world The origin of our knowledge lies in the impres- 
sions of sense, and these must depend on certain motions, 
Only the anbjective state (idea) is known hj us, and 
not its oljeetive antevedent. The affection of sense 
continues after the impression baa passed, constituting 
memory and imagination Hemory is the seat of ox- 
penenoe, and expeneice leads to expectation. Hence 
prudence. In behoof of memory, mail’s are invented, 
which become aigm ol communication or words Words 
as signs liccomo ropresonlativc of many, and load to 
{^neralixation To correlate sign and signification is to 
nndejgrtand, but to correlate sign with sign is to calcu- 
late, to think, and to reason A congruous correlation is 
truth ; an incongruous, falsehood, Accurnte doBnition of 
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nrnniv, tliuii, is tliG first iitoUem, tlie first philoaojiby ; 
uul liciiu.' the od'isuleration which follows next, of 
Time and S|Ku:c, CauHO and Effect, Siilistance and Acci- 
dent, etc. Time and space ore, to Hobbes, Bubjectire, 
Cause and effect dejicud on motion, as also accidently 
which are resultant .'iffuitions of sense Motion, tlien, 
IS the main consideration , and philosophy is seiduded to 
the corporeal world as what alone ezista Spirits, in- 
corpore^ substances, .are but square circles. God is an 
object of pbilosophy only so far as some good men have 
as( nlicd to Him a caipore.aI nature Fl^osophy, then, 
being confined to what is corjioreal, oonaiders, first, 
natural, and second, artificial botlies , or la in the one 
case natural, and in the other civil, philosophy. Or 
jihilosophy may be more conveniently divided into 
Urst Philosophy (phtlotophut pnma, as just noticed). 
Physics, Anthropology, and Politics. Pliysica include 
M.-ithematias, Astronomy, Physiology, Optics, cte' An- 
tliru|)ology considers cognition, and the invention of 
words, as already noticed, and then passes to man in his 
ethical capacity Theory is only for Fractiee, and gene- 
ral ntihty IS the single mm The value of geometry 
even is its application to machmery. The practicd 
capacity of man is the result of a reaction towards the 
attainment of ]ileasure and the avoidance of pam, which 
arccmiiaoies sensation generally. The degrees m this re- 
action yield the vanous desires Deliberation on these 
lc.ids to choice and will. The will, os last act of the 
movement, is not free, but a jiassive result of the in- 
lluonces exerted by impressions, or by signs and words. 
The object of desire is good, of aversion eviL lionrnn, 
fueufulitm, pulehrum, utile, mean the same thing, and 
are but varying relations of what is desirable. Bonum 
nmpheiter diet non poteat. Self-preservation is tho 
Buiireme good, death the supreme ei^ To promote the 
ono and prevent the other is tho first law of nature. 
Men, then, at firs^ each being capable of inflicting this 
greatest evil (death) on the other, were pretty well 
equal, and all alike free to do what they would Mutual 
fear was tho universal condition, Bellum onuuion contra 
oinnes, or Homo hommi lupue. But self-preservation 
must lead in the cud to a treaty of peace, which 1 rm^ 
with It vanons conditions. Each renounces freed^ on 
the understanding that all renounce it This compact 
IS no result, then, of social instinct or benevolence, bat 
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of seltulmcs* oml fear. But this comxiact car be rr.alizuil 
only through tho subjection of nil to oue who aiill deter 
from injury And iii this uay, nc pass to Pnlilics, or tho 
S''ste Tho sovereign of a State is not its he.art, but its 
soul He 18 the State. The rest are but siibjcuts They 
nro by express coinjiact powerless, he is the Leri.ithaii 
who swallows them all, tho mortal gnil who sways all 
at Ins will, and is the source of peace and security Xow 
only have meuvn and (uum place, and right and wrong. 
Bight is what tho sovereign cummauds , wrong, what ho 
forbids. Custom is an authority only in submission to 
him Sovereignty can be exercised by a majority, by 
few, or by one , and the State, acconlmgly, is a Demo- 
cracy, an Aristocracy, or a Monarchy The first was the 
first in time But the answer to the question, Whu.li is 
the best* is, the actimlly existent one. There uiiist bo 
no attempt to oliange , obedience to tlio sovereign power 
muBt^li^bsolnto and nnconditinnal ; else relapse to tho 
‘it.'ite al nature were tho inevitable result. War is a 
remnant of the state of nature The natural nghts 
of peoples and persons are tho same. A State is a 
moral person Tn reapeot of the euvercign, the sub- 
ject is without rights of any kind, and the former 
18 under no control of law. The soiereigii is .iluno 
the people No error so dangoroiis as a belief m 
conscience that might lead tn disuWdicnce of the 
sovereign. Cousmcnco must preserve the primal con- 
tract, and who commands is done responsible Tlicre 
IS only one case whore disnbcdienn is legitimate , self- 
preservation IS the ohjcct of tlic State, and no uiio is 
obbged to commit suicide Hobbes now proceeds at 
gTcat length to refer to tho Bible, and ui such a w.iy as 
recalls Antonio’s 

, ' Mark }aa tills, Rassaiilo, 

Thn del'll can cite 8i rljilnre Ter Ills ii’irposa ’ 

This epittime from Enlmann will suggest, pcrbajis, tho 
value of the oi igiual study. 


XXI — John Lodtr, 

r IS one point heie m regard tn which the differ- 

X cnee between the German and the English mind is 
plioed in the most glariug tvIwS It u liocke’s account M 
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BuliBtami’ Tbm notion, becauK it ii not dcnicnfrom 
without, and yet really exiata without, apiieors to the Ger- 
mans to be assumed as presenbrd by the mind to tho ex- 
ternal u orhl, which hitter then is, in that respect, subject 
to tho mind, if in all others this Litter (in cxpenence) is 
subject to it. In Erdmann’s language, * It is a manifest 
self-contradiction to expect the mind to subject itself to a 
world already in snbj^ion to laws which arc its cwn 
(tho mind’s) iimdiict.* Schweglcr, jip 181, 182, expresses 
himself quito similarly This eontradiction does not 
seem to have oceiiired cither to Locke himself or aqy 
other Englishman Tho notion was an obnenre one, they 
thon^t, but it undoubtedly corresponded to an outer 
fact, the knowledge of which, if obscurely acquired, was 
still actually acquired by inference from experience 
Even to Hume the idea of the Germans seems never to 
have occurred his way of it was simply that the mental 
notion was unsupported by any basis of fact. con- 
ceptions of tho Germans may not the leas on that account 
lie veil founded Erdmann adils to the account of 
liodcc’s theoretical, a very satisfactory statement of his 
moral, political, and rohgioiis contributions. Ueborweg, 
who otherwise correctly charactenses Hegel’s difference 
from Locke, complains that he (Hegd) has ‘taken up 
Ixicke’s phiiosophy, as well os Kant’s criticism, wrong ,’ 
but it will be difGciilt to establish either statement. 
Things may look strange to us in the li^t of Hegel, hut 
that light IS not necessarily on that account false. Per- 
haps no man will over understand Kant os deeply as 
llcgcl did, and 1 think that he perfectly understands the 
position of l/ickc, even while he objects to it. Hegel is 
jierfcetly just to the odvonec on the positions of Descartes, 
Malcbranche, and Sjnnoza, which that of Locke involves. 
What Locke required in their regard be also completdy 
approves. He oven grants the correctness of the principle 
of experience, so for as it goes. It is absurd to him to 
say otherwiBO than that experience is the begmning m 
tune. Ho only points out that the derivation of the ideas 
from cxpenence is no explanation, no verification, either 
of them or of it. Locke's procedure, then, is to him a 
step to philosophy, but it is not yet philosophy ‘ It is 
no matter whether tho mmd or whether exiienenco be the 
source , tho question is, is this import in itself' true T' 
‘ Are these general ideas tnio in and for themselves, and 
nlipiiLC Lome tiny, nut only inhi mv umsciousnese Into 
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my mind, lint into the (hiugi Ihemtfhtt t ' The Ifogehati 
atand-pomt ia accarately indicated m theae queationa, 
nor leaa the defect of that of Locke Ueberweg’a objec- 
tions to Hegel here, then, I most hold to be nnfonnd^ 
To Schwej^ei'a list of English moralists we may add 
these : Henry More (1614-1687), Balfdi dndworth (1617- 
1688), Bemiiid Mandemlle (1670-1733), Bishop Butler 
(1692-1762), Band Hartley (1704-1767), Abraham 
Tnckor (1705-74), Joseph Fnestley (1733-1804), Richard 
Pnea (1723-1701). WiUiam Paley (1743-1806) Peter 
Brown was the Irish Bishop Brown All 4be Germans 
omit any mention of Pkley — one of the most masculine 
and truly Englilh of thinkers and writers ' I have spent 
a oonsidmble time in collcctmg matenals for the eha- 
racteiuation of the English moralists, but Bnd that to 
do jnstioe to the themo would involve an enlargcinciit nf 
the Handbook beyond all legitimate limits I pass, there 
fore, at once to 
• i 


XXII —JDav«i JluttU! 

O F all the statements of Schwegler, I find this the 
most mea^ and iiiiiatisfactory It is a mistake 
to represent the influence of Hume on Ocmiaii philosophy 
as limted to the relation of causahty it extends, on the 
contrary, to almost all other cardinal points of ]ihilosopliy, 
as wdl practical as theoretic^ Kant’s very illustration 
about the Copemican notion la suggested by Hume, and 
it u this latter’s distinction between matten vf fact and 
relattont qf tdeai that hes at the bottom of the whole 
German philosophical movemenh I shall transenbe here 
a few of the salient expressions of HegeL 

* The progress as regards thought is this . Berkeley 
Ibis all the ideas stand as they are , in iinmo, the anti- 
thesis of the sensuous and tho univemal element has 
cleared and mere aharply expressed itself, sense being 
pronounced by him void of univenoLty. Berkeley does 
not make the dishnctian as to whether there is necessary 
eonnexion in his sensations or not.’ . . . 'Hume com- 
pleted Lookcanism by drawing attention to this, that on 
that stand-pomt experience », indeed, the foundation of 
whdt iB^own, or perception contains sll that happens ; 
huh ncTfirthelcsB, univemlity and necessity arc not con 
tamed in, nor given us, by experience.’ . . . ‘ Custom 

2 r 
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obtuni as well in our perception as in reference to Imc 
and morahty. These^ namely, rest on an tMtinel, a anb 
JeetiTe^ but very often deoeptivo, moral feeling.’ . . . 
*We luve the cuatom to regard one thing aa juat and 
moral ■ othera have other cnatoma. If, then, truth de* 
penda on experience^ the element of univrraality, of 
objectivity, cornea from elaewhere^ or la not verified by 
expenence Hume haa accordingly declared thia aiiecuB 
of umveraality and neceaaity to be only aubjeotively, not 
objecbvdy, exiating , for cuatom la juat auch a aubjecllve 
umveraality. Thia la an important and acute obaei^ation 
in reganl to expenence aa t^ aonroe of luowledge ; and 
it la from thia point that the reflection or Kant begma* 
To the repreoentativea of the Scotboh fdiiloaophy men- 
tioned by Schwe^er, wo may add Lord Kamoa (1696 
1782), Adam Simth (1723-1790), Adam Ferguaon (1724- 
1816), Thomaa Brown (1778-1820), and Sir William 
Hamilton (1788-1866). Profeooor Femer belonj^ to an 
era of thought that woa inaugurated by Thomaa' Cl,rlyla 
On all theae men, I waa olao prepared to apeak at large , 
but the limita of the book preolnde jnotica either to tlmm 
or to me. Short, but excellent artides under the name 
of each wiU be found in the BncyelopaiUa Brtlanmca and 
othera A word on Sir W. Hamilton will be found in the 
note on Jacobi Erdmann, in bia firat edition, aaa 
hardly aatiafoctory on the Scottiah achod, and auch a 
writer oa he cannot afford to be nnaatiafoctory anywhere , 
for the danger la that he may be doulitecl even when at 
hia beat. In the oecond edition of the Unaulrin much 
of thia haa been amended, though a Scot might, perhaiw, 
atill wiah more apace for tlie Srota. Schwegler reckona 
Hutcheaon among the Enghah moraliata : he la generally 
put at the head of the Soottieh acbool. He la a great 
writer, and doea more than he geta oredit for. To 
mention one example, the manner in which Kant’s beat 
ibatmctions in reg^ to taste are anticipated by bun u 
very striking. Some of Schwegler’a bpinest feats of 
expression will be found m his brief paragraphs on the 
Frmtih JlluminahoiL 

XXTTT. — Zrei&ttttti 

S CHWEGLER’S statement here is a very excellent 
one. Erdmann’s is fuller and perfectly satikfactory. 
The student who kuours both may justly consider him- 
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self iiulruil With respect to the Calculus, uc ins^ cx 
tract from Uelierweg that Nuntou, inventing in l(ib,'i, 
publislinl in 1687, while laiibnits, inventing in li>7ri, 
published in lb84, hnt that the invention of the latti'r is 
in many respects preferable (jCibnitz’s venlict on the 
flndings of Locke, Uebcrvieg states thus — * In l/icke 
certam special truths ore not badly expounded , but on 
the main imint he has wandered for from corn'ctness, 
and he has not attamed to a knowledge of the nature of 
spirit or of tmth Hod he dniy weighed the diirereiiou 
between iicceasaTy truths, or those dependent on demon- 
stration, and t^oso to w liicli we reach in a certain degree 
by means of induction, ho would li ive perceived that 
necessaty truths are capable of proof only through 
pnnciplM implanted iii the mind itai If, the so-called in- 
nate ideas, becaiiso the senses inform us indeed of what 
happens, but not of what nLuiessanly haiipens. Ho has 
not observed, likewise, that the ideas of the hei'iit, of 
snlisbiAe, of identity, of tlie true and the good, are in- 
nate in the mind, because the mind itself is innate to 
itself, nr enniprahends all these in itself .\iliit rft in 
mttUedu, qual non fiurit m wimu, nisi ii'MK iNTRLT.rc riH ’ 
The student of phdosnpliy will find hol|is to Ifegel in 
the Monndn, and Btsl itf «ll Poanble If orhln, of Unhnits. 
Tha world is not to llegcl the product of an arbitrary 
fancy, a subjective conceit, a momentary capnee , it is 
to him a necessary result of reason, aiul, taken in its 
entirety, the whole, and the only jmssiblo result, of reason. 
It does not follow from that, however, that the per- 
sonality of Ood IS an untenable conception the infinite, 
the universal monad, m os necessary as the finite a"d 
particnlar The same student will find nrach that is said 
nnder WelfT useful, which want of Bjiace forbids me to 
signalise. 


XXIV —IhrMry 

S OilWEGLlilR is ve'y short on Berkeley, but, to my 
mind, he is perfectly accurate. Bvon when ho saya 
* only spirits exist ’ he is surely not inaccurate Vor 
qunts idoao have life , ideas have no life of their own, 
they are only/ir spints. At p. 193, however, Schwegler 
hod aliyady said, ' There ore only spirits (souls), .and the 
thnoghfb of sjiints (id*^).' Using a certain ilunb' 
entendre, Ibikelev sought to claim for liis doctnnu the 
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■npport of vulgar opinion and of what la called oommon 
■enae. Hioae of hia foUowcii, tlierefore, who accqtt thia 
doubU-ttUeudre, may faatidionaly demur to the coneetaieaa 
of Sohweglei’a atatement of &rkelay, beoanae, though 
he expreaaly admita that Berkd^’a &eoiy doea noi^ for 
Berkeley himaelf, ‘ deny to objccta a redity independent 
of ua,’ he yet uaea in ita regard auoh phraaea aa * a material 
eztenial world doea not eziaV 'compete denial of matter,’ 
etc. Schwe^r haa aa mneh nghi^ however, to aaaert 
that Berkel^ demet, an they to aaaert that Berkeley 
affirau, matter. Nay, Schwei^ haa more rights and, 
properly apeakinj^ hu opponenta have, on their ai^ no 
right at all , for the former uaea the word’SnaMer m the 
aenae of mumenal matter — a aenae attached to it by man- 
kind generally, while the latternae the aame word in the 
aenae of pAenomcaai matter — a aenae attached to it only 
by themaelvoa. The httle check to free diacuaaion offered 
by the gratuitoua inteipoaition of thia double-tntendre, 
then, cauaea but a jolt. At the aame time, it )‘i ti be 
admitted, that it may be aaid, that what the vulgar 
believe in, la only phaumeaal matter. Thia, however, 
la only a may be tcad, and ooncema a anbjeot t^t oannot 
be mtrodneed into any philoaopbical arena — ^the vulgar, 
namely. On that head each philoaopher haa hb own 
equal warrant to repreaent the vulgar, while none but 
BCTkeleion philoaophem — and only aomc of tbeie — attach 
to it any auch belid (aa that m a phenomenal matter), a 
behef that will be denied to be natural, we may permit 
onmelvea to aay, by aU but all readeri. The principle of 
Berkeley, inde^ la oo ounple and intelligibly that but 
few reoden can have any difBcnlty m inqiMting the 
general pooition for themaelvea. It waa preaented m a 
word or two when apeafcing of nlb)eettee gergoahabon at 
jNige 391 ' the obj<^ con only be known in me^ m the 

aubject, and therefore it la aubj'ective, and, if aulqective, 
ide^ ' The moment we are made to perceive, in fact, 
that what we know of on external world la aenoationa, 
and that aenoationa are neceoaanly within, we are made 
poeaeoaota aloo of the whole of what la current aa BeAe- 
leianiam. What jron perenve; aay the Berkdeiona d* 
ngueur, ia a phmoMmal object, and yon have no 
nght to tq/er a nomwaal one. That eaaentially amonnta 
to the mentioned gorgonixation. I can only perqdvaNui 
outer object by perceiving it am T to anppoae lU outer 
object for over doiiipd me, then, by the very medium and 
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meana which alone it can be given me T That I per 
ceive^tiiat I do no< perceive { Berkeley ia perfectly 
aware of the aunplicity of hu own poaition, and, oa Iteid 
points out (ITorha, p. 283), apologizes for his own pro- 
lixity : * to what iraipoae is it to dilate npon that which 
maybe demonstrated, with the utmost evidence^ in a Ime 
or two^ to any one who is capable of the least r^oction ?' 
We can see, then, that the reply of Hamilton, and the 
whole school of natural rctdism, was very iiatursL 
Given a mind, and given an outer object, the latter can 
he known teethe former only through perception , hut 
the mediation which alone effects the knowledge oaiiuot 
also exelnda it ■ I am such that I do percoivo a real, 
onter, indqiendent object. We may suppose this also to 
bo said by Hamilton, quite irrespective of the ingenious 
theory of perception by which he snjtporteil it. Indocil 
we have only for the nonce to identify ouisfdves with 
tbii^pAition of Hamilton, and to feel as he felt there, to 
sympathize even with hia cry about the veracity of con- 
sdonsnessL Hegel’s reply to Berkeley (See Secret 
Hegd, voL L p. 426, and vol u p 166) u quite besido 
the reply of Hamilton, and insists only on the Ignavta, 
the idleness, of the position mamtained. WitAoul is 
witiUn, says Berkeley. Let it be so, says Hegel, and 
philosophy has still to The same things tliat were 

called vMout ox nomaenal are now called witAia or 
phenomenal, but^ call them as you may, it is their epete- 
mafic explanation that is wanted Such systematic ezpla 
nation, embracing man and the entire round of his ex- 
periences, sensnona, intellectual, moral, rehgions, leatlietic, 
pobtiool, etc., IS alone philosophy, and to that no repe- 
tition of mthout le wUhin, or matter b phenomenal, will 
ever prove adequate. Hegel, indeed, returns a score of 
times 'to the utter ine£Soiency of subjective idoabsm , 
and that is subjective idealism which converts the ex- 
ternal world into an experience within the subject alone. 
The Getmans, it is t*ue^ since Kant^ call Berkeleianism 
the tlogmatK ideoliam, in allusion to its generally osscr- 
tono procedure in tb transference, os ^hwegler says 
(p 212), of all reality to conception (mental oxpenenoe) 
^at the idealism of Kant himself was colled the enhcal 
cH the franscendental idealism depends on this, that it 
was the result of a critical inquiry mto our faculties, 
which inquiiy supjiosed itself to demonstrate in experi 
once os sucli the presence of what it called a Iraneem' 
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denUd element— an element, that M, that lay m ua but 
still tamo to ua in GX|icncnce. Hie idealism of Fichte 
again, that reduced all to, or deduced all from, the ego 
was, JKIT exeellenee, the ttihjfetu e idcelum Then Schel- 
ling, who gave to the object an equal bn«is beside the 
subject, but still under an ulcalistic point of view, la 
said to have given rise to the olijeetu'e idealism , while 
Hegel, histly, liecaiiao he subordinated all to tlioin/H 
alone, is styled the founder of the abaolute idealism. 
Kven in England, the stanil point of Berkeley has fur 
some time been replaced by what is perhaps a simpli‘r 
one That is contained ui the works of Carlyle and 
Emerson ; and amounts to this, that relatveely there la 
ail extimal world, but not absolutrfy; still that this 
external world is not given to ino from moment to 
inoiiieiit by God hiinaelf, but that He, from the first, 
has so created me that siidi a world, from my own very 
nature, hongs ever before me In a religious senle,ht is 
to be said tliat ibis, and the general pusitaun of Ber- 
kf'lcian or English idealism, ha^ quite apart from the 
critique of Hegel, a value all its own In regard to all 
the great apmtnal interests, os the existence of God, the 
freedom of the will, and the immortality of the soul, it is 
of immense consequence to got quit of matter (of course 
.as ordinarily niiderstoud), and with it of matenalism. We 
may say, indeed, that in tho present dismtegrabon of 
religion around us, tho idealism of Berkeley, of Car- 
lyle, and of Emerson, has buen to many a man the 
focus of a creed, of a fervent and sincprc and influen- 
tisl faith. It 18 this that makes Berkeley and idealism 
in general so interesting now Berkeley, indeeil, is, in 
every pomt of view, a grand and great historical figure 
Grouil and great in himHcIf — one of the purest and moat 
beautiful souls that ever lived — he is grand and great 
also in hia consequences. Uamann — an authority of 
weight— declares tli.it 'without Berkeley there had 
been no Hume, os without llume no Kant; ’and this 
IS partly the truth To the impulse of Berkeley 
partly, then, it is tli.it wu jwe Gherman philosophy I 
And great as is this sen ice, it is to the majority of 
Eii;^isli and Ameiican thinkers much less great than 
that which they owe to Berkeley himself, either dneefly 
or indirectly (through Carlyle and Emerson) — es^cially 
in tho rchgious reference already alluded to When 
wo adil to these considerations, that also of Berkeley’s 
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mastery of espresaion, and of his general fascination aa 
a n nter, it la imposaiblo to think of him to whom Poiie 
attributes ‘every virtno under heaven,' without that 
veneration with which the ancients regarded their Plato, 
their Democritus, and their Eleatic Parmenides, of 
which last, perhaps, the snhhmity, punty, and earnest- 
ness of character approach nearest to those of the 
character of Berkeley It u no wonder, then, tliat 
interest has partially revived of late in the philosophy 
of Berkeley, and that we look forward with so much 
expectation to that complete edition of his works which 
has so long oAiupied the attention of the eminently- 
competent Professor Fraser.* In the same connection 
we may allude to the many Berkelcian elements that 
obtain in the writings of Professor Fcmer 

Having omitted all notice of Bishop Berkeley in the 
Sfcrct of Hegel, 1 felt that 1 could do no less than repair 
thatau^ssion here, in a work which, heanng so directly 
on German philosophy, owed so much of its materials to 
him I may add, too, that, apart even from the in- 
fluence of hie earlier vmtings, there attaohee now, m 
the xnesent situation of the study of the history of philo- 
sophy, a peculiar value to his expicaaiona ndativo to the 
plulosophics of the ancients in what may be called his 
latest work, Stru Here Berkeley disiilays such an 
extensive and correct acquaintance with the philosi^hy 
of the Greeks aa must prove surpriamg to every one who 
haa had hia attention recalled of late to the same sub- 
ject. To Mr. Grote wo may pomt out^ for instaucc, that 
he says (section 309), ‘To understand and to be, are, 
according to Parmenides, the same thing , ’ and (section 
320), ‘According to Anaxagoras, there was a confused 
mass of all things in one chaos, but mi/uf supervening, 
frrXdiiiy, dutingiiiehed and divided them ,' and to Mr 
T.ewea, aa m referonce to philosophy, that he opmes (sec- 
tion 3S0) that ‘ He who hath not much meditated upon 
God, the human iiund and the mmmum hovum, may 
possibly make a thriving earthworm, but will most in- 
dubitably make a sorry patnot and a sorry statesman ' 
Kay, even with a reference to later philosophy, there are 
expressions in this work which equally surprise. Berke- 
ley si^ there of space, for example (section 318), 'If 
we oodtider that it is no intellectual notion, nor yet pec- 

> This vsir ueilSet edltlou wo now possess, and the Bdltor hss mors 
than sstisllod In It tmtj expectaUan. 
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ceived by any of our aenaet and thii u, Tirtoally, bH 
that, on the aame aubjeet, was afterwarda aaiil by Kant. 
Hegel himaelf u not nuzepreaentcd here^ as aectiona 
3S9-365 niU testily There the Knghsh Bishop gives 
some hints towards that tj)eeulatwe founding or ground- 
ing of the doctrine of the Trinity on which the German 
Professor laid afterwards so muidi stress. In all these 
references Berkeley will be found peculiarly admiraUs 
for the spirit of candour and love which he manifests. 
For systems, flippantly chamctenzed nowadays as Fan- 
tlieiatic or Atheistic, for example, he nudges not^ in 
tile sweetness of his own simple^ sincere' nature^ to vin- 
dicate Theism. Altogether, one gets to admire Berkeley 
almiist more here than elsewhere. The learning, the 
eaiidoiir, anil the dqith of reflection, are all alike strik- 
ing As comiiarod with Hume, in espemal, it is here that 
Berkeley is superior ; and Mat not only with reference 
to the learning but with reference to the spintliot- faith 
and gravity, aa opposed to the spirtt of doubt and levity. 
The moat valuable ingredient in Berkeley is, after all, 
that he is .1 C'hnati 111 


XXV.— Kimt. 

B y him who compares the translation with the 
original, it will be found that something has 
been done in this section (by parentheses or digbt 
modifications) ns well to provide a correct statement 
of the vices of Kant, ns to secure the understanding 
of them on the part of the student. Muidi explanatory 
illustration d<ics not seem called for, then ; bub carefully 
reading the text, 1 shall set down bore such remarks 
as may naturally suggest themselvesi The modifications 
allnd^ to will be found chiefly on pages 210; 211, 213, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, and concern what 
I have Bimken of as Kant’s theory of perception. Much 
light into this theory is extended by simply substitutmg 
jiereeptton for eognUion, the word whudi is generally used 
by others in translating Kant m this reference, A con- 
siderable amount of li^t lies, too, in the snbstitntion of 
jterceptim for tnfuition. The sensations of the various 
special senses, received into the univenal a priori forms 
of space and time, are reduced mto perceptive^bjects, 
connected together m a synthesis of experience, by the 
categonca. Tbeso arc the broad outlines of the theory 
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named ; but Kant goee into tlie construction or reaiiaa- 
tiun of ihu theory with great micntenesa: Thu realisation 
or oonatruotion u scarry rejireHented in the statciiioiit 
of Schwegler, and constitntes that dediutum qf the eate- 
goriei (and deduetlM does not mean dentation but justt- 
fyatum — a Jostifytng exposition or construction), which 
Is at once the oentm and the moat difficult portion of 
the work of Kant. It ia here that we have the vanoiia 
syntheses of inugination, apperception, eta It u this 
deduetUm, m fact, which puts meaning into that scheme 
of categoric^ which, as it stands in Schwegler, is hardly 
either mtdhgible or credible Kant has often been 
idiarged with mere empinmam in derivmg hu oategonoa 
from formal logic ; but the objectois have mostly ignored 
that a priori and demonstrated nature of formal logic on 
which Kant always inauta so much, and to wluch I 
allude in a parenthetic addition on page 221 Page 215, 
in Ihl senes of tlie great works of Kaat^ I shall bo found 
to have substituted the JCrilik qf JudgmeHt for the work 
on Setigion wiMm the bomda qf PtrtRtaaan. Fago 217, 
Schwe^-r says that the Kritdt i/ Pure Utanan u the 
tnoeiitariiiin of all our passessions through pure reason. 
Thu u on error, oa I ha^ Iiomted out elsewhere, and 
1 have subabtut^ for {nsentammi the word yrvuad p&m. 
Page 225, Kant speaks of the necessity of a 'whde or 
nature of things thu stnkes the key-note of the great 
difference betrmn the Germans and the Positivuts in 
their modes of viewing exutenoe. The former demand 
an mteUigible uuccaaary context or syntbesu of things , 
the latter admit only an unintdligiblo conjunction of 
bore consequents and bare antecedents that is co exten- 
sive with expenence alone On pages 212 and 210, one 
gets a dear glimpse of the difference between the pro- 
cedures of Kant and cnticum, and those of Hume and 
aoepticum. Kant would honestly investigate and tabu> 
late the sonrcoi nature^ and oxtent of all those ajioruu, 
which Hume only summons up as spectres for the con- 
fusion of faith. Kant’s Copemican allusion was probably 
suggested by a passage that occurs m the last jiaragraph 
but two of &e first section of Hume’s Enquiry eoneemmg 
Hunur^ Underelandag It u of gnat imjiortanco that 
‘ihe^^er should not misunderstand the state of Kant's 
conviction m regard to the moral postulates, that u, 
to the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
and the freedom of the anU. Goleridge^ it ia known. 
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doubted l\.buc'8 Biucuiity in their rtgurd. Very un 
fortimately for 1iiin<ielf, however, for such a doubt 
IS a con notion of ignorance The moral scheme of 
Kuut IS by far the purest that any philosopher has 
ever broached In aii act of moral volition, he will 
have no pathological element whatever present; our 
rational will shill 1m absolutely free and autonomous 
and obey no law but its own. Now, if this position 
be wholly basod on one of the iMstulates, so ngoions 
IS it, that it finds though in a peculiar indirect manner, 
the other two to tend against it. Let the emstenoe of 
(iod be once for all abrolutely eortam, let the immor- 
tality of the soul be once for all absolutely certain, then 
fear and ho]iL -jiathological elements — cannot be pre- 
vented from intruding into moral motive, and the punty 
(if the categorical imperative is vitiatciL The immor- 
tality of tlio soul and the existence of Ood are indeed 
for Kant absolutely necessary conaequcnces of onJhi/bral 
Lonstitutioii itself, still it u not without satisfaction 
that ho finds am cognitive faculty, as he thmka, wholly 
ineomiMtent to prove these pnnciples We cannot prove 
these principles, ho says but neither can the enemy 
disprove them ; aud meantime they have vumitty pre- 
cisely that support and no more which cohetee with 
their essential mterests Were this support greater, 
were they, once for idl, certaintiee of knowledgs then 
the moral law, which is either eategoncal or naught, 
wore for over paralysed Kant positively bails with 
satisfactiou, then, as a spcLial and express provision of 
God hiiiisclf, this theoreticid uncertainty of the postu- 
lates tlrnt compels us to take refuge m the pmctical 
world, in the world of morals. Bwides the great bene- 
fit — ^tho freedom of the moral law — ho sees m this 
arrangement a discipline also avluch is to secure ns on 
one Bide from iirchgions self abonilnnmeut, and on the 
other from Bii{Kr8titioiis fnnatioism. It is pleasant 
to perceive, however, the worm affection that K.int hos 
at heart for the argument from design , he cannot help 
availmg himself, so far as he can, of the support it 
yields, anil it is important to know tliat it is not 
vftcT all the moral, but the intellectual, mterest that 
coni]iel8 him to doubt it To Kant, namely, alkthiA 
wu know is from within — subjeotivo sensational ttatea 
(duo certainly to external antecediints which, neverthe- 
Ins, arc abaolutvly uukiiowa} realised into an objectava 
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«\ item i)f cx]iericiice l>y dabjuctivo iiitcllfi tii il f-iciiltii.i 
— evidently, then, in «ueh a Morhl there m no room for 
the action on it of a God from nithout Cuulil we know 
the external world, then, if God hna made it aoLonliiii; 
to drair/n and according to htaiih/, we Rhould be able to 
know both of those also, bnt internal sensations syn 
thesized by internal intellections can give no knowledge 
of outer things themselves, let alone their design and 
beauty. Plainly, then, in these respects, Kant must, 
111 regard of his Uieoretieal world, whatever ».is the 
situation of his moral one, have found hiiiisclf peculiarly 
liampcred Heme the Kritd, of JiulqtneHt It was 
precisely on this Kantian condition of knowledge that 
Hegel broke in with hia a cry iicrccat wrath What t the 
truth IS never possible for ns, we iiiiist know bnt 
delusions and appearances only , and of what u c do 
know, we .are only to say wc know nh.it has received 
filling from impressions of sense* Great is Hegel’s 
scorn acre, and very grim his laugh at the inability of 
poor Kant to believe in the substantiality of the ego, 
because it was not a thing, a scnsiioua thing It is at 
page 227 that Schwcglcr rojiorts on this matter. There 
wo see that the ego was to Kant notbmg but the simple 
reflection ‘I am,’ or ‘I think,' ‘the “I think,”’ wo 
hear, ‘ is neither pcrcciition nor notion, but a mere con* 
aciouBncsB, etc. . f.alscly converted into a thing’ 
What, in this reference, Hegel blew into annihilation 
with a breath of his scorn, Colcrulgc fell down before 
and worshipped Kant’s *I think,’ which was neither 
perception nor notion, nothing bnt a bare conacionsncss, 
was to Coleridge the infiiiitu / Ata, in whom we live, 
niov(% and have our being I A great jiortion of tin* 
Logic of Ilcgol IS taken up with a critii,isni of the 
slemeiits of Kant, and never was there a cntii,iHiii inure 
nnsjionng or more alisolntely cxhaustiva The para- 
logisms that are to subvert the ego, the cosiiiological 
antinomies, the objections to the aigiimeiits for the 
existence of God, arc all siibjcrteil by llcgcl to .a sifting 
to a closeness of senitiny never before ]i.aralleled, and 
with satisfactory results for the spiritualist on all 
hands I may allude also to Hegel’s sbatenieiit of Kant 
la the iJjiq/cloj (Tilia as pcrhajis the most powerful and 
succe&iil amalytic objeclivi. synthesis at jircsent in 
existcnio At p.agr 2J9, we find Kant’s view of ihs 
'irmity, a very ditfcient one from that of Hegel, to 
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wbom that rloctrine waa tlie easential baaia of religion. 
At jiage 24G, we bave Kant’a appioacbea to, but ft^uic 
fairly to aeiae, tiie notion of immanent adaptation, or of 
that intuitive undenrtamhng which would recogniae in 
the nniveraal the partirnlar. The phraae infuifwawiifer- 
tiandtng conveyed to Hegel that eonoeption of the all of 
thinga according to which thought and perception wen 
one — ^thought not only waa in (the univeraal, the 
nonmenon], but in realization also (the particulaT, the 
phenomenon) 


XXVI —Jaeobt 

I N the very clear exposibon hen, room for explanation 
then la none It la a pleaaun to see auch an 
authority aa Jacobi able to do full justice to the Kantuia 
transformation of the Ideas of theoretical, into t^ ffoitit- 
{a(ee of practical, naaon. In reading thu seebon, the 
competent student cannot foil to be impreaaed by a 
aenae of how much Sir William Hamilton, owes to Jacobi, 
especially as regards the intuition of belief. Jacobi is 
on Mlmmble stylist ; so it ia that stylist bung on styliat, 
and that Hamilton drew so much of hia knowledge of 
the Gemana from this source. It must be matter of 
ngret, indeed, that such a tnnehant subjective intelleot 
os Hamdton’a allowed itself, in its own natural im- 
patience and impetuosity, to know of the great masters 
of German siieculation o^y, for the most part, what exote- 
ric writers told Urn, Hence the uudigestwl fragments 
which, now no honour to him, might through labour have 
beeu replaced by what would have given stimnlns and 
support to thonsanda Hamilton’s 'Conditioned' is an 
unfortunate and perverted echo from the same m&uences. 
Nor do I think that either his additaons to logio or 
hiB doctnne of common sense will austam inquiry His 
psychology, however, is not without genuine matenols. 
He M, perhaps, the only Scottish psychologist of any 
ventable hiatoncol value since Brown. But, generally, 
let Hamilton’s objective product be what it may, we 
must not forget his great and real subjective abiLty. 
No man that ever hved could draw a distinction 
a sharper edge than Hamilton could , he has tin style 
of genius, the temperament of gemns, and, with all hia 
faults, he is, perhaps, a bigger man in the field of mental 
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Ailoiophy than any man that hai followed him in Great 
Bntam (though Ferner la finrr perhape). It is to be 
home in mind, tooy that iJie above cntioiam conccrnt 
only what may be called Hamilton’i ulfomate reeult ae 
an ongmal philaao^er, and that there is no intention to 
iinderwiie his wttfangs in other respects Tlicse, indeed, 
are always brilliant, forcible^ dear, anil, whero informa- 
tion IS concerned, both entertaining and instructiva 
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T he student, it may be, will find greater difficnlty 
here than dsewhere in Sehweglor The nnsnbstan- 
tiabty, the aitinesa of the deduction in general, and of 
what ooneems eontrapoiitum in particular, will xirobably 
be found tibe source of this. On the first head, indeed. 
It IS ynpossible not to wonder, as Kant did, at the busy, 
eager, niver-doabting Fichte, who will develop tho world 
from a process so to speak, of in and in. Only when ha 
gets to a wholly concrete sphere is it that he becomes at 
all satisfactory. Then his method becomes simply a/orm 
that lays out the (concrete) matter dearly before us. 
This IS seen in the practical sphere, and is there really 
valuable. As regards contraposition, the key-note bos 
been already struck when it was said, thak given a posi- 
tive^ its negative counterpart is also given, aa cold in 
reference to heat, etc. The quotation from Professor 
Femer, already given (p. 360), 'Whatever epithet or 
predicate u appbed to one of the terms of the antithesis^ 
the counter-pMicato must be applied to the other term,’ 
baa thia referencei Schwe^er’s language is, ' Whatever 
belongs to the ego, the counterpart of that musk by 
virtue of simple contraiKWitioa, belong to tho non-ego 
and agdin, ‘ As msny parte of reality oa the ego deter- 
mines m itself, so many parts of negation does it de- 
termine in tho non-ego, and conversely ’ I fancy that 
the hutorical value of the method of Fichte will shrink, 
in the end, to its influence on HegeL Without the 
meUiod of tho Wueenedu^lehre, there never would have 
been the method of the Aoyie. When it is saul, on p. 260, 
tkpt Kant took his categones from oxpenence, I have 
added }fn a manner,’ referring to the demonstrated and 
a jiriori nature of turmal logic os inaistrd on by Kank and 
already alluiled to What is said (p 261) about tlir 
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unum^al ego, as substituted in tbe deduction fur tlie 
empincal ego, is not satisfactory I jet us generaluM os 
miiijb ns we please, wo stiU know no ego but tbe empiri- 
cal ego, ami LOU refer to none other That, in the 
fragment of the first sonuct, for the sake of umformity, 
I haio substituted the second isirsou for tlic first, wdl 
probably not be taken ill 


XXVJII — Herbal L 

T IIKHE is certainly a great deal in this section that is 
striking aiul ingenious, but in new'jf the fantastio 
and incredible nature of much else, probably our con- 
clusion will be the sumo os that of fhdiwegler. The sup- 
IMjsition of theso ‘ reals’ is the destruction of philosophy 
JIow util unity, philosophy, be possible if the basis of ^1 
lie an uiidcnved, heterogeneous, and really unknown 
many t Pliilosojihy is possible only on the supposition 
of a single principle that pioBscssus within ittfulf the 
capability of transition into all existent variety and 
voneties. Then consider the absurdity of such ipiestionB 
os 'A body IS cnlniired, bntnot without light ; how then 
about this quality in the dark ?’ There is a look ot depth 
here that may take with some, but I know no parallel to 
such a question unless tbe household mystery of. Whore 
was Adam when the hgbt weot out T To suppose some- 
thing present when its very constituent conditions ore 
absent, is a return to the noumenon that is without a 
qnahty, Erdmann is mcisively clear on Herbort, and 
Ueberweg extends us a very satisfactory relitn e breadth. 


XXIX — Sehellmij 

T IIEltE IS Iittlo to bo said here, and any difficulty 
occurs only in the Latest ]>aragrBphs. One hkes 
the genial glances of Scfaelhng, but one dislikes his 
incessant changes. A human being leapmg in such a 
vanety of directions, according to the latest goad, is not 
an edifying spectacle His b^ contributions am pro- 
bably those in analogy with B9hm , bis wois^ where he 
conceals what he misuuderstoud in Hegel m vast, vague, 
mythological forms that ha\c no merit but such os an 
Ossian might claim 'lliu cx|xwition of these lust, hon- 
ovor, IS an addition iiulciicndciit ot t-chwcglcr. 
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Wiuit fullowril hero tn prcvioiin iilitiKiiH is nnw iiii- 
nccoBsary, the list soiitcncc on ]> Jll bLiiig iiuhIiiioiI, im 
well as tho footnote The eighth (jeiniiii eilitmii, iii 
omitting the ooinin.i alitor daa, iiiulo the KOiituiiLu |ihiii, 
mill, p 290, vol XI ot ttehelling's woiks will Im rmiiul to 
coiifirin this Tlu iMtuiitial suCjeut, — J, has tho “iirst” 
claim toi(.iM()f, hut + ^4, as potential Bnirit,has tho “high- 
est,” while tliu potuiiti il ohjoct, -{-^1, the /lij 6r, h is iiiaio it 
all Kosthn'a p irt iii the uipusitiou ul NMiulhiig is, in pniiit 
of fact, clonr, pciietmtiiig, complete, anil ipiito wurtliy nl the 
rest of the hook. Schtvoglcriueil Ix'luiu Nilielhng’s ml itive 
work appeared. It is to lie iiotul that± lis object iii 
respect ol — A, aiul subject in respect ul -j- A 

O' 


XXX HegeL 

T FTE com]ieteut reaiKi, who kcL‘ps the niiginal before 
bun, will probably feed pleased with any little turn or 
moiSfi'iation which he may And in the tiaimlatiuii of this 
scediion III ill, 2 (li ) (2), for cxmiiple, he will ]iereeivo 
that, to make the text consistent ami iiitelligihlu, 1 w.ia 
obbgcil to refer to Hegel himself When it is eunsidcrcd 
that the lifeaud worksof Uegel present themselves, astlioy 
appear on tho library shelves, in no less than twenty -two 
good siseil volumes, it will be readily mideistood that 
Schwegler’s twenty-eight pages can do but scant justice to 
so largo an amount of matter Accunliiigly they can bo 
regarded occasionally as only extended cuiiteuts (This is 
more especially the case, perhajn^ with w li.it w u have under 
the ‘ absolute spirit ’) Nevertheless, I reg inl this state- 
ment of Scliwcgler’s ns, on the wliolo, not iiiisucicssfiil 
m giving a glimpse as well of tho maltci as the form of 
HegeL Tho ‘logic,’ though shui toned or foro-shurtLiu'd 
into what, I fear, must scum to the uiiacfinuiitcd rcmlei 
only eancaturo, is reiUIy m itself, however imuleqiMto as 
s complete exposition, a spiritml sketch The four piiges 
on 'the objective spirit’ ogam, though representative of 
two volumes, * the phdosophy of nght,’ and ' the philo- 
sophy of history' (the latter need hardly be mentioned, 
however), I positively like, and expect more good from, 
whether as regards Ilegol or as regards tho jiiibhc, than 
from all the rest. The httle hint of Schwegler’s agmnst 
Bus of tho philosophy of Hcgi I as a ‘ Statu pliilo 
soph^ 1 would not have the reader to tiLu altugethri 
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ail pud dt hi tettn By far the best Irmon the Gariiiaiu 
con give 118 lies in the etlucal works of Kant, and the 
ethical and political ones of HegeL It u these, however 
(with the lehgions), that, m the case of Hegd, have 
excited the shrieks of the Gennan radicals and free- 
thinkers. 

What disheartens the student of Hegel is, firstly, the 
impossibility of reading in Hegel, an^ secondly, the 
difficulty of attaminft in hu regard, to a general conclu- 
sion. ^e cunoua peculiarity, too, on the firet head, is 
that, open where we may in Hegd, we find him always 
engaged in saying pretty well the same thing. Open 
where we may, in short, it is always thtl lUalealk we 
encounter, and that dislertio u always the same, what- 
ever element it may be in act to transform. Nay, there 
IS also a peculiar dtaUet to which this dialectio has led, 
and which renders it impossible for Hegel to escape into 
general and current speech, even when employed on 
matters that are not esotmc. Thisistobeaeenavei^in'the 
‘philosophy of history,* which, of all the representabons 
of Hegd, is perhaps t^ easiosL That perpetusl ohilract 
alone, os, for instance. Home's obMraek Benrddi^fi, must 
have irritated most readers. Not only that, however, 
but Hegd seems to have brou^t from very notate a 
tendency to piiitefn, to grub and grope and borrow hke 
a mole in the gronni We see this m the earliest papers 
we possess from him , m those, for example^ that r^te 
to his theological studies when a tutor m Switserlond. 
Specimens of these wo have in the life by Bosenkrans^ 
a^ they seem acorody human ; thqr seem constructed 
for Ml understanding that moves only m the mtenor. 
Hegel, at hia ripest and beat, has attained to a broad 
homely Suabian Done, that, racy with hits, is not un- 
kindly, or that, 'atubborned wiA iron,’ can annihilate 
TougUy snth a laugh — to a siieech, then, at once force- 
ful, plom, and dear , but he was not, probably, by gift 
of nature a stylist. Hwlden-grey at his finest, tWe was 
a tendency in him — early in life an effort even — to get 
muffled and uncouth, and lost from sight m the hopdesdy 
baroque Something of this we sea at page 320, m the 
quotation from the Flunomendogy The figures m whidi 
Hegel would there find air for bimsdf ore big and 
moutlung and confused, and be makes no scruple tJ 
stride a cross metaphor. Let it have been as V may, 
however, with the stvle or natural siieech of Hegel, the 
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impiMibility of reading! in Liiu is due mainly tn his 
flialeutiu and bonacqueiit dialect \\ h.it w this ilinlectio, 
then, we naturally oak, on uliicli the whole pndili'iu 
binges * Let iia hut know that, and wo shall have a ki y 
to the dialect, and tbenue to the whole The uHU,d 
explanation of this dialectic is what we lind in Selin i ifler, 
as in reference to the ‘absolute method’ ‘that adi antes 
from notian to notion through negation,* etc (see pp .it 7, 
323, 324) Now, os discuned risen here, f hold this and 
all auch explanations to be ONtemal merely, and to misi 
the main iioint. That point la the notion, the cnnrreto 
notion, and mats derivation from Kant ; and that is the 
'secret of Hegel ' Hrgel, undoubtedly, was not witlunit 
debts to Schdlmg, but I know not that it \.as ‘fioni 
reflection on the one sidedncsa of Schelling that the 
Hegelian iihdoaoiihy arose.’ ScliLlhiig's ‘nature,’ ami 
hia ‘aheolnte,’ and his reference to Buhm, did much, it is 
truCiffor Hegel, but tho/onnof Ficbtoi and certainly the 
fiuMer ^f Kant dul much more. In slioit, it comes to 
this, tMptrtil bii their example, Ilnjtl mughtthe one uMulie 
jmneipie ta uhich ht reilvce nlL To bo in I'arncHt 
With idealism, Hegel said to himself, is to find nil things 
whatever but forms of thought. But how is that possible 
without a standard — without a form of tliuught, th.it, 
in application to things, will reduce them to itself* 
Whs^ in fact, w thought— what is its ultimate, its ]irm- 
ciple, its radical? These questions led to the result 
that what was peculiar to thought, what characterized 
the function of thought, what constituted the special 
nerve of thought, was a tnx>le tiuue, tlio mnvciueut of 
which correepoiided in its successive stejw or mniiiunts 
to what IS named in logic simple apprehension, judgnieiit, 
and reason. Simple apprehension, judgment, and reasuii 
do inneed constitute chaptera in a liouk, but they cnllajisc 
in man into a single force, faculty, or virtue, that li is 
these three sides. That is the ultimate pulse of thouglit 
— that IS thu ultimate virtue into which man biiiiself 
retracts. Let ms but be able then, thought Hegel, tn 
apply this standaid to all things iii siiili in.aniiir .-is 
shall demonstrate its prusonco in them, os shall duiiioii- 
strate it to be their nerve also, os sh.dl reduce all things 
into its identity, and I shall have aocomidishcd the one 
univer%l problem. AH things shall then bo demrn- 
stmtively resolved into thought, and idealism — absolute 
idealisia— defimtivcly established Thu is the secret of 
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Hegel, and all Uie detaile uf the execution, if with effort, 
■till follow of theniBulvea. The firet moment of the 
notion is simple apprehension, identity, the nniversa], — 
that the beginning of the system, then, as in evolution, 
should bo pure being, cannot surprise. Those u ho object 
to the beginnuig with being, mdeed, only expose their 
Ignorance of the principle of llegel ^at principle is the 
radicnl, the ultimate nerve, the pulse of actual living 
thought, and not being and nothings nor any mere abstract 
formula about synthesis, antithesis, position, negation, etc. 
These names, indeed, are not inap^caUetothe concrete 
notion, but they are not that notion, nil. can they be 
substituted for it * Then it shall not be enou^ to 
demonstrate all thmgs to be made on the model of the 
notion, but its own inherent triple nisus shall constitute 
the motemitnt also , the means, that is, of transition 
between things, or of transformation of one thing into 
another And thus the universe shall bo presimted as 
but a vast system of thought, self-rcferent to the umty 
of a single hving jiulse. Tins sjrstem is^ and is eternal as 
it is. Still under exp1au.ation all becomes fluent^ and 
refers itself genetiGolly to the single pulse. That jnilse, 
in its own movement, is adetjuate to its own mtamal 
realisation, which complete, it is only a necessary result 
of the same pulse that it should sunder into an external 
realisation, and so on. (The phenomenon or shadow of 
tlie noumenon is as necessary oa the shadow of light) 
Thi% then, la the secret of Hegel’s dialectio. Lot ns 
come upon it wherever wo may, wo shall find that the 
element coucemed, under subjection (os is supposed) to 
tbe process of jiuro onginal tboughL passes from the 
roller of simple apprelicnaion to tliat of judgment^ whence 
reason receiving it rotarns it in a new form, or na a now 
element, to anujilo apprehension again. Or an element 
pieaents itself idwajrs at first in its universahty or abs- 
tract identity, poasca into its porticulanty or abstract dif- 
ference^ and issues in its singularity or couciete wholeness ; 
just os to Hegel a whole act of thought conoiate of an act of 
nmjile apprehension on on object, followed by another of 
judgment, and that finally by a third of reason. The 

1 Tlie tiuUi Is, at tbs sinns time, Uuit it was subaUtuted Ibr ttr 
liege], that Is, rnnierted Pichts's artlflcbil abstract reeelpb for 
d ixiori dodurtiou into whst be ooneelteil tbs setnsi polssCf aet 
!i\ lug tbiiiihlit, to the develojunent, as he siso euneoived or rente- 
HI iitail,— but oiil) with enonnuua labour and lii^eunitT of conatrae- 
(mil —of the altiiiiito or eivtcutii} iiftlio UBivctM * 
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dialectic, tLen, being but tbe meana that mwliatfa tbe 
tnuintioa or tnuufarmation o( one ibiiig into another, 
may, to a eortun extent, be neglected tor tbeae thmee 
thcnuolvea * Tliia, to a eertain extent, u indeed poasible, 
but only to a certain extent. Did wo altogether neglect 
the dialectic that tronafomu aubatantiality into caiiaality, 
or that that tranaforme eanaabty into redprooity, for 
example, we ahonld find that wo had not attained the 
metaphyaic of tbeee notioua, the explanation of them 
Tor it IB to be aaid, that Hegel (poaaibly even in inde- 
pendence of the dialcebe) haa fairly thonght out the 
problem of alMheae notiona, and the reault la contained 
in the dialactie. Oneanape^thiadialoctic, diatmata it; 
atiUita power lawanderfnL In approaching in the ‘logio,’ 
for inatwce^ the expoaition of the Abeolnte (an expnaibon 
that doea not at<peai in the Eneyelopsdia), one ie apt to 
aay to one'a-aelf, What we ahall have here will be the old 
diffigil^ of fimte and infinite, that if God la the aflirina- 
tion er all that la, ho la likcwiae, and evi>n ao, ita 
negatian • that will be turned and retiimed, and advance 
there will he none But let him but honeatly live him 
aclf into the diaenaaion, and he will admit, m the end, 
that the Abeolnte haa been veiy fairly oonalzued into the 
Attribute, and the Attribute into the Modna Still, it 
la to be admitted, that to taka on one’a-aelf the full 
weight of the dialeotia la to expoae one’e-aoK nlmcet to 
inouppcrtabla pun. Hegel, then, whether led to it by 
the dialectic, or by a provuraa and. independent atudy, 
meat be credited with the moat aatnfacto^ anawera yrt 
to the whole body of the variona metaphyaical problema 
The Axiatotelian logic he boa aunilarly made once more 
ahve Betuming to hia aecret, however, wo may again 
aay that no abatmet apeech about * negation,’ eta, will 
ever explain it ; it la aimply thia. That, in eamrat with 
ideaham, he oonght the radical of thought, and apidiod it, 
when found, reanlviiigly to all thinga that ore in heaven 
or upon earth Thia u tbe true answer, and, linvever 
familiar, however popular, the syatom of Hegel may 
baoome in the counw of generationa, m coiiaei|uence o~ 
the completion of ita exposition in such dctul as 
applied, in the Stent <if Jleg^ to rfmb^ and 
sestinna of the Logie, there never will be an anawe 
single eaaicr or closer It la this, 

mam, that the present uniotator cloinia to ha 
said and dononatrated. In tlin reference, th 
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answer nf Schwe^cr u not satisfactory His expressions 
in regard to Schelling, and Ficdite^ and Kant, are wide 
of, or simply beside, &e tmth. His explanations about 
‘negation,* and ‘position,* and ‘ opiiosites,’ etc, are 
abstractions witliont a glimpse of tbo concrete reality 
involved. When bo says, then (p 324), * His (Hegel’s) 
bcgmmng is not with certain highest axioms m which all 
further devdopment is already implicitly eontamed, and 
serves consequently simply for their more particular 
charactenxation , but, taking stand on what requires uo 
further support of proof, on the simplest notion oi reason, 
that of pure being, he deduces thence, in ^progress from 
abstracter to concreter notions, the complrte system of 
piirc^ rational knowledge,* he does not ex^in, he wholly 
misses, the real concrete begmning, and only substitutes 
therefor the formal and abstract start. Siimlarly, when 
he speaks (p. 323) of the deduction of the notions, ‘ the 
one from the other,* etc., he lias no perception of thg one 
onginal central notion to the movement of wUtch the 
whole IS due. This perception, indeed, is stdl absent 
when Ills language is otherwise correct. ’Thus it is correct 
to say (p. 317), ‘This immanent eiiontaneous evolution 
of the notion is the method of Hegel ;* but still the pro- 
IKisition IS, so to speak, blmd till we know wAot nofioti; 
and Sthwegler has nowhere extended us that. Again 
(p. 316), this IS correct and admirably desenptive ind^, 
‘ Thought IS not one external form of the absolnte beside 
others , it is the absolute itself m its concrete unity of 
self , it is the ides come back to itself — the idea that 
knows itself to be the troth of nature, and the power in 
it , ’ blit even grantmg Schwegler to know that txuUnce 
M the abaoliile uteiiMif, ami m its abnoliile dijfertnee, there is 
no hint here of the tnple naut of thought that is the 
unseen agency of the whole 
Assuming now, then, that the difficulty of reading tn 
Hegel has been sufficiently explained, we pass to she 
second ciroumstancu that disheartens his student, and 
that IS the difficulty, as regards the system, of attaining 
to a suinniary conception of its general result. Where is 
Qod in the system ' it is asked ; and what is its ruhng 
on the immortality of the soul * Now, it u to be con- 
fessod that doubts ns to how to answer these questicipa 
exist even withm what is called the school, and sojfietime 
will pass, probably, before, to universal satiafaction, they 
i.in he fairly resolved. The nf Hegel is undoubtedly 
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■pintualum it ia not materialiam. What alone exiata 
for Hegel, what alone auliatantiall/ is, la thought. But 
then it readily ocean to bo objccteil, It la \ery true that 
all actual eziatcncea pass, and that what alone la iier- 
manent la the intelligible i^tiona and idena which tlieae 
eziatencea ezpreaa , but atill it la only theae exiatencea 
that have or had reality, the poaitive fhiition of actual 
being, while thcoo ao-called permanent idcaa arc after all 
but relatuma, forme, that, alwaya eziating not prr «r, but 
only per alind, can never be aa^ to exiat m truth at alL 
Annihilate the thmga, and where are your forma t The 
forma of mJIhcmatica eziat in all thmga, but without 
the thmga, what were mathematica for a life T It la thie 
ahadowy umveraal that, apparently alone the outcome of 
Hegel, 18 the greateat difficulty in bia regard , for if that 
he all, then there la for man neither a God nor an immnr- 
tabty,inwhom, or which, herantakothoamollcet intcrcat. 
That ja pantheiam. Only the idea la, all forma are but 
ita m^rcoaiona , thi^ paaa, but it cndurca for ever. It la 
thia that hoe eubatnntiated itadf in the world , it la thin 
that aubatantiatea itaelf in hiatoiy What la, then, la tlio 
idea, the reoaon of thia univerac, and it la a ayatem in 
Itaelf. The viaible univerac, indeed, la of thia ayatem 
but the penahable and ever penahing phenomenon The 
idea la the noumenon, which, timeleaa and opoceleaa^ alone 
la. Man, men, are the neceaaary amgulan m whom thia 
umveraal and thia particular meet and are realized. He 
la the concrete m whom are octnalizod both abatractaona. 
The higheat form of tlie idea, for ezample, la ever 
corporeahzed in the arta, acienoea, and matitntioiia, in 
the rdigiona and philoaophica of man The individual 
ninii prri^hos, but the imajeatic spectacle remnius In a 
word, thought alone la, and for its own life, its own 
growth, it uaea up the solidity of thmga, whoso perpetual 
death la ita perpetual birth This, oa aiud la, aa I under- 
atand it, pantheism , and it la the moat hoiieleaa theory 
that has evor beer offered to humanity If this la the 
result of Hegel, and if it la to bo understood as demon- 
strated tmtb, then, to my view, it is the moat unfortunate 
result that has ever issued, and the disappearance of man, 
aa but a pUheau inMlitjeM, into the shelves of the rock, 
^nijpt bu long to wait for. Idealism and matcnaliam 
here Ml together with a vengeance, and the only question 
that remains between them la, whether are tho ideal rela- 
tmna or tho material exemplifications the pnv»f — a 
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qnestioii tliat >»iU Im. aiisaored so aoou aa it la dstcniiiiied 
whether the hen or the egg u first 

* Be near me when mj light la low. 

Be near me when my Ihlth Is diy I 

In days of donht, these are the ones of the /aill^iL 
So it IB, then, that, though to me the creed of Hegel 
IS not that pantheism of despair that giwes itself &g 
words only, there have been times when he rose 
before me hagganl, wan, his brow wet with the per 
spiration of hopelessness — a hopelessness confessed by 
die hollow laughter itself, by the very uidacity that 
would conceal it. However jiainfiil, then, I do not 
wonder at, nor seek to hide, the unfortunate experi- 
eiicrs of some who at least lieg.in with Hegel Throngh 
what strange senes of beliefs or unbeliefs docs not Feu* 
erliach descend from the logical idea to naked sense I 
* JJtr Mtnadt w( was er tssl,’ man is what he eats i the 
httle gleam of a eaism&ow is the only spintnal c|pdbla- 
tion that reinams to /inn/ Oh, the pity of it I And 
what but pity is allowed us as we hang by the couch 
of * the mvalid of the Bue d’Ainstcrdam * over the white 
ash of an ntter contempt for bfe^ for existenoe^ for 
this the nccessaiy ontoome of the all, of reason — the 
white ash which once was so warm a heart, so eager 
and so swift a soul I 

‘ Hold thou the good doflns It veil 
For fair divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her murk, end hr 
Prociireot to-tlie Lords of nell ’ 

But, wont of all. Ruga, tlio bold, biilhant Bugo, whi«e 
special merit it was *ta lute first introduced the 
youth of Halle into tbo metaphysical depths of the Hi go- 
lisn philosophy,’ winds up his destiny by translating 
— for Germans ' — that hollow makc-b^ve of windy 
conceit, Buckle’s Civilinatlon in England I It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to support Hegel under suoli a blow as 
this last! But is it nght to lay wholly ot hu door 
the colamities of the styluts, or the temjier of the 
time* The fiery heads that light up the day with 
the rockets of genius, have yet, in subjective vanity, 
Kiibjcctive impatience, hardly opportunity for the alovfr 
and lalionous accumnlation of pnsciples anol^imen, 
then, Hegel is not to be judged, nor by the revoU 
of sueb men is bis aehool destroyed. butonsa- 
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Ueberwpg testifies, to-day even, that ' the philosophy the 
nidst in vogue in the philoaophical schools of (jcnuany 
IS still the IlegeluiiL’ Then as for the temper of the 
time. It 18 for Sehopenhauer that Ufo is ' a cheal^ and 
a uselessly interrupting episode in the blissful repose 
of nothing,’ and Schopenhauer hated HegeL 

We shall not burden Hegel mth the whole weight 
of his own time, then, nor, should otir own lamp, or 
the lamps of others, bum ns low or as eictravagantly 
as tliey may, shall we impute to him alone the blame 
of it. This IS certain, tliat if the result of Hegel is 
the panthcia^ despair m question, hia entire industry 
has simply nultified itself Tlie philosophy of Hegel 
was avowedly a philosophy of restoration and religious 
orthodoxy, and his action throughout was essentially 
a reaction against the AitfU&rang — against that strip- 
ping naked of all things in heaven or upon earth at 
the hands of the modem party of unbelief, and under 
guiuaime of so-called reason or rationalism. The result- 
ing anarchy of naked, isolated, unsupported atoms was 
plain to him Only in religious belief is society possible, 
ho thought. And a nation that believes not ui Ond and 
the immortality of the aoiil, in the supernatural clement 
generally, must, it apjieared to him, even m its own 
madness, speedily dissiimte and destroy itself The 
negative, then, to Hegd, had now fnnctioncd to the 
full , It bad done its work , and it was time for the 
affirmative to step in His aim, then, was to provide 
us with an affirmative body of knowledge, theoretical, 
practical, and ssslhctic, in which the great truths of 
natural and revealed religion should onco innro regain 
their authority, but in lianuoiiy with the rights of intel- 
ligence and the light of free thought. 

In conrinnatioii of this position we may jinint nut, in 
the first places that Hegel must be croditoil with a 
perfect faith in Ins pnnraple I confess that, for my 
jiart, this principle is still to be verificil , but, very 
evidently, it was not so for HegeL He speaks again 
and again, and apparently with the most {icrfcct assur- 
ance, of philosoiiliy being now at last realized by it , 
whatever be the sphere, imlccil, ho cannot move a 
^tep withnut it, and it seems not to have been always 
for ^m a canon of regulation, but sometimes also an 
oiganon of discovery. There arc seiernl points of view 
Ip his Arbthetic and Fliilosophy of History, for example^ 
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hi wIiilIi he appears to lia\e been loil in simply proseciit- 
ing tlie dialectio of tlio notion 

in the second place, 1 am convincol that Uegd 
ImIilmkI 111 the ezuU-iiLc of God — of God as a subject, 
too, and not merely as suh^nnee * God,' he says (Pro* 
padeutiK, iki|^ 7Q, ‘is the Absolute Spirit, that la to 
say, He is tlie pure essential being that makes Himself 
object to IJimself, hut so only reganis Himself, or in 
thin other that lie has Ixromc, hns directly returned 
into lIimsLir, and is uhntieid with Himself Acconling 
to the momenta of tins bein'', God is (1 ) absolutely 
Holy, so f ir .as He is in Himself the alisol^dy universal 
being He is (2 ) absoliito Power, so far as He realises 
the All, and pn-serves the imlmdiial in the All, or is 
ctern<a1 Grrnhtr of the Universe He is (3 ) Wisdom, so 
far .as His jsiwer is only holy power, (4 ) Goodness, so 
t.ar as He b aves the iiuhvidtial free in bis actuality ; 
■iiid (o ) .iustico, so far as Ho eternally restores the 
indiTidinal to the universal’ (tbrongh mortifica13oX of 
self, or sin, that is) ‘The position of religion,’ ho says 
again (Ihsl of Phil i page 87), ‘u this, that the revela- 
tion of the truth, which wo receive through it, is a 
revchition eslernally given to man ; hence it is said, 
that bo must accejit it in humility, human reason being 
of itself iniajiahle of attaining thercta The character 
of positiie religion is, that its truths are, without oiir 
knowing whence or how they have come, and in such 
wise that what they contain, os given to us, is consc* 
(|iicntl> aboic and beyond our reason. Sometime, 
through jirojiliot or divine messenger, the tnith is de- 
I lari'd , .as Ocres and Trijitolcmns, who mtrodneed till* 
igu of the soil and wedlock, are therefore honoured 
by the Grevks, so wtni the nations grateful for Moses 
aud Mahomet This estemahty, as regards what indi- 
1 idual the truth has been given by, is something his- 
toncol, that for the absolute import in itself is indifferent, 
seeing that tiic jierson is not the imjiort of the dootnne 
Itself Tn the Christian religion, however, tins is jiecu- 
har, that this jierson of Ciinst^ His character to bo the 
Son of God, docs itself belong to the very nature of Goil. 
Were Christ for Christians only a teacher, like Pytho- 
piraa, Socrates, or Columbus, then there were hero n 9 
universal divine message, no revclatiun, no instrjtetion 
rcsjiectiiig the nature of God, m rcganl to which alone 
ni. dvsin. iiutriictioii Tlie tnith, no doubt, let 't staiii) 
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DB wli.'ite\Gr stadium it maj, must fast luiiil tu luaiikmd 
In an external manner, in tlie form of a sensuously per 
ceived, actually present object ns Moses cniglit sight 
of God in the burning bush, and the Greeks give tlieiii- 
selves a consciousness of their gods in figiiTes of mirble 
or other such repiesentatious But then, neither in re> 
ligum nor idiilosophy do wo, or ought wo to, rcmnin by 
this cxtomnlity Such form of imagination, or such 
histoncal import, as in the latter case Christ, must for 
spirit become spirit, and so cease to bo nu externality , 
for the mode of externality is not the iiiodo of spirit 
We are to kflkw God “ m spirit and in truth ," God is 
the Universal, the Absolute, the lisaentinl Spirit As 
reganls the rdation of tho human spirit to this spirit, 
the following are the charactenstica ' And now there 
follows as intelligible and at the same time as pmfnnud 
a speculative exposition of the relation of the finite to 
the mfbute spirit as can be found in the whole senes of 
the wiftks of Hegel, and which leaves no doubt of God 
being to llogd a concrete being and no logical ofufrae- 
fuui. It IS here that Hegel exclaims, * I am a Lutheran, 
and will remain one.’ In presence of such things, and 
of the innumerable similar intimations that jiervado the 
wholn works of Hegel, it is impossible to tickove in 
aught but the theism of the writer, or elso in his own 
unparalleled self-stoltificaUon. We may refer in par- 
ticular to the Philosophy qf Eeliyion, the Phttomphy qf 
History, and the History of Philosophy How, other- 
wise than on tho supposition of his theism, can we 
account for Hegel’s incessant defence of tho various 
theological aigiiments against the objections of Kant, 
and, in particular, for those Proofs for the KjrtsU mr of 
Qod, which he had but completed for the press when the 
fatal cholera seized him! Tlie ordinary abstraction of 
tho deistic ifre suprime was certainly rejected by ITcgel, 
but he had as ceitamly realized to himself tho natiiro of 
the true God with a depth of vision noi cr before exem- 
jilified Mr Lewes’s extraordinary mistake in this con- 
nexion has a note to itrolf 

In the thud jilacc, it ajijiears to mo tliat tlie whole 
tendency of the wntiugs of Hegel sujiports belief in tho 
ifhmogtMity of the soul In reply ( IVorls, xvii p. 2SG) 
to an Jjiponont who professes not to find this doctniio in 
tho philosophy of Hegel, Hegel himself asks — ‘ Is it 
lAt the case that in this philosophy the sjnrit is elevated 
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almvo all those categonos which involve Deeease, D» 
■triictiuii, Death, etc, to say nothing of other equal!} 
exiireai Wlarations *’ In fact, wo liave but to recollect 
the warm manner m which Hegel hails all such cate- 
gories as the Infinite, declanng ‘that at the name of the 
Infinite, tlierc nsca to the soul its own light,’ at the 
same time that he speaks of the melancholy [Trauer) of 
tlio thought of fimtude, and, though 'the most stiff- 
necked category of the unilcrstanding,' resolves it — we 
have but to recollect these and other such expressions^ 
ns that unitality deatli, the death of the hody is the 
hiitli of the spirit, the soul is concrete at #lath, and has 
taken up into itself the freight of the world, and then 
the whole express discussion of the subject in tho Phtlo- 
tophy of Uibyion — wo have hut to recollpot all this^ 1 
say, tu fool conviiitcd of tho perfeit loyalty of Hegel to 
fhc ‘hoiKi of immortality* His remarks on Kant's 
aiiplicaliuu of the category of degree to the sold is tq the 
same effect , and there is that even m his treatment of 
Meamensm nhieh chums for him a bchof lu the ooncrcto 
oxistonco of the individual in the umversal 

In tho fourth place, what are no to make of the Vm- 
dicatioH Chruhanity at tte ReveaXed ifefiyionf Are 
ue to believe that Hegel is here a hypocrite T No, that 
IS impassible , Chnstuuuty is to Hegel a concrete truth, 
and ho is nowhere more m earnest than in the sjieciila- 
tive founding or grounding of all its dogmas. And tho 
‘speculative’ of Hegel la not tho 'moral* of Kant, but 
Uio very inmost noi-ve of religious thought^ such as wo 
find only in our deepest and truest theologians As 
a single token of the nature of his belief, we may state 
that the rcsnrroction of Christ is to Hegid on octnal 
fact. Dnt if Hegel has speculatively demonstrated 
the truth of Chnstuuuty, what consequonces immediately 
follow T Siwdy belief in the existence of Qod and the 
immortality of sonl among the first I What were the 
sense, indeed, of an effort to reconcile philosophy and 
Chnstianity as the Revcolcd Beligion, that yet iqected 
ell belief in God and tho immortality of the soul ! 

The one object of Hegel, then, was to support or re- 
store belief in God, in the immortahty of the soul, and 
III the revealcil nature of the Chnstian rehgion. How 
ever abstiact and merely logical, indeed, the c terms 
Notion and lilc.'i may sound, they as httlo preclude 
bohof in the concreto spirit of God as in the conoratc 
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■]nrit of man Tlioiij'Iit without a thiiikiT is iiicoiiuoiv- 
able, and absolute thought involves an absolute subject. 
It throws light on this one object of Ilegol to consider 
that it WHS not the believing but the nnl>clie\iiig that ho 
conceived himself to address Tho great thing at lost 
for Hegel was a good oitisen, and for him uho was 
already that, there was to Hogel’s imnd no call for philo- 
sophy. Thns he tells a M Dulioc who writes to him 
about hiB difficulties with tho system, that, ns a good 
head of a house and father of a fainilj, possessed of 
a faith that is firm, ho hsa pretty well enough, and may 
oonsidcr anytl||fig further, m the way of philosophy, fur 
instance, os but a Liunu tlai Oeittfs—an intellcctnal 
luxury. The phdosopliy of Hegel, then, was not oil 
dressed to tlioso whose uatural moral and religions m- 
stincts were already sound, but to those — they are 
called ‘ulncated minds,* ‘higher sonls^’ etc. — who had 
boon disiutograted by the thoughtless scoptical levity, 
or, It Uay be, by the thoughtful sccptiud melaiicboly 
of the d.iy But reconciliation of the discarded concrete 
to thought, was evidently hero tlio central necessity. 
Uenco^ as we have seen, a scrutiny of thoii^t so pro 
found that it was for the most part unintelligible, and 
at the some time apparently eo exhaustive that it excited 
the absurdest expectations. We have here tho elements 
for an exiilan.ation of the monstrous nbcriatioiis of the 
‘dorman Critics,’ Strauss, Bauer, Kugei Fenerbaoli, 
and others. Intdligouce bafilcd, at tho snmo time tiint 
speculation seemed absolutely at term, despair could bo 
the only outcome But this despair could not be idle^ 
and all the less that it felt itself pTotomatiirally gifted 
by the invincible weapons with which tho study of 
Hegel, uiisuccessfiil in tho main issue ns it was, had 
abundantly supplied it lienee that wonderful activity uf 
attack against all the pillars of religion which for somo 
years slackened not, and which even yet, ospotially in 
France and Bngland, is not wholly exlinnsteil Of tho 
absurd expectations aUuded to, Kiu{^S appeal to Hegel 
for a deduclum of hie writing i|uiU, nlTords a good ex- 
ample It IS by no means intended to bo hmted that 
the German Critics nounahul any sncli ridiciilons cx- 
pwtation ac. this of Krug Uissatisfaction with the 
dialuctfg and ita results, duknussi especially with ro- 
guil to the mam mystenes of life , b^ef in tho com- 
plgtion of siiecahafiou, and mvoluutary aiiprehcnsioii uf 
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itH (.uliirc — UiiH u all that wnulil im^fute to thoin 
VViiiuust uut cxiiLct too much fiuiii Hegel, however, ai 
a slight consuleratian of his {innciiile will readily de- 
iii4itistTate. What that principle lays onl^ according to 
the immanent tree, is tku world ; and Hegel, in restor- 
ing the fouiidatinos of knowledge, and action, and be- 
lief, would not comjietc it ith Swedenborg, nor mtroduce 
us into actual exiicnenco of tho future state or presence 
of tiod. A supernatural element has accomiianicd man 
throughout Ins uhnlc Iiistnrv , a sn|)ematural element 
IS, to tho majority of hiiiiiait buugs, ns obviously present 
III the world ns the natiirid one , Hegel ^w this gene- 
ral coimctiou of humanity, conceived it justified, and 
sought to give it logical precision — not without immense 
success, but stdl not without what to a spint-rappiDg 
ago must appear bicuna. This is tho hnof of the ma^r, 
and so far as any dtreel (sensnons) knowledge of the 
sii|iorDatiiraI is concenied, after os before Hegel-g-and 
perfectly with his consent — the ancient mystmes are 
mystenea still. 

Uegol’s merit, nevertliolcas, is the vmdicatioa of no- 
tan as against undenlandmg, of the faculty that nmtes 
and brings together as agamst tho faculty that separates 
and only in separation knous Hor is this vindication 
anywhere more successful than in the religious (dement 
Tlio relation of finite and infinite is existent fact , com- 
niuiiion, then, identity and yet difforence, this was the 
necessity to bo explained, and we may assume Hegel to 
have accomplished it. His unintelligible language, hon - 
over, I would animate by tho following metaphor, which 
may at least reuder tho unio mt/thca at once credible and 
intelligible 

Siixiposo all that existed in the world were a single drop 
of water — ejiaco and its contents retracted into that 
Well, evidently, seeing that it is only one drop that is 
concerned, there is no room for any considerations of size. 
It is indiSbrent whether we figure tho drop as a jan’s 
point or a pin’s head in magnitude. This drop, then, 
shall be tho Absolute But this drop now is not more 
one than it is many It is a drop, a one, a single entity, 
and yet, whether it he infinitely small or infinitely large, 
being a vaf< r drop, it consists of an infinitude of droplets 
each of which is a oue — a drop, quite as mucheas the 
iirigiual one, though only subordinate and dependent. 
Kow even so I can figure Sinnt and Spirits, the Ifoins 
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and the Moniula Then Inrther, if we conceive that thcae 
■pinta, monads, droplets, are not externalities bnt inter- 
nalibos— comideted lutemakties — there is room for the 
additional conception of each of them, the mdivuliial 
droplets and the universal drop, being phenomenally, say 
in the manner of a shadow, sunder^ or projected into 
externalities, an external world, which should ajiparently 
surround all and each of thorn, though they themselves 
were self-retained. * And God said. Let there be light 
and there was light ’ the summed mternality saw before 
itself, still self-retained, its own self externalized, and eon- 
stitutmg IB (iri^osAion of extemalitii, a bouiulloss out and 
out of contingeniv matcnal, mfinitely various atoms, into 
which fell, however, as principle of retention, the shadow 
of the original tree of intellect 

‘ Friendless wss the mighty Lend of all 
And felt defect 

* j From tlia eiip C tit* roiilni of spints 
Fnnms now tnllnlendow* 

In this milliner I think we may provide a Vontelhmg 
far the Begr^ of the necessary unity of fiuitc and iii- 
linite, and so that the one shall not unavoidiibly disapiicar 
before the other, nor the preservation in the spirit-wurld 
of the whole burthen of time — all those innumerable 
savages that slaaghtared each other for example — any 
longer shook. Necessary existence here is necessary exw 
tence there. That Hegd would accejit this illustration of 
his Triune Notion, it would be too much to say. It will hu 
allaued, however, to bo ouo at least probably in pomt 
Independent, then, of the groat and undeniable contri- 
bntiuns of Hegel to logics to psychology, to moral ami 
imhticol philosophy, to asthetics, to tho philosophy of 
lustory, and to tiie history of philosophy, I think wc may 
.'iscnbe to him groat light on all the speculative oleiiniits 
of religion also In vmihcatiiig thought alone as the 
substantial element in the univctso, he has oxteiidcd 
immense support to every spintnal mtorost, and it wero 
well did the Church bat recognise m Hegd the most 
powerfid bulwark that has ever, perhaps, been offered 
it. For all that, nevertheless, the work of Hegel is, os 
■£d, human, and it is impossible for speculation, im- 
poBsiUif for theory, to satiate the longing of man. After 
Plotinus, as wo have seen, in ancient times, siieciilation 
ads exhausted, aud men wero irresistibly dnren toybres 
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• ugn — to actUiil suparseanoD of the lawa of natnra 
to actual excitation of tlie deity by practicea Thauni» 
tui^gic and Theuigic. The present epoch of the modem 
world 18 , m many reapccta, very aimilar to that eiKxih of 
the ancient. Aa, however, it aaa the Christian religion 
that saved the world then, so it may be the aomo religion 
that ahidl save the world now Man muat subordinate 
himself, confess his limits, onco again acknowledge that 
the great supematural verities are for faith and a trial to 
hia faith, and so once agam humble liiniaelf in prayer aa 
the only agent Theuigic and Tiiaiunatiirgirthat ever will 
lie allowed him to move Heaven withal. 0fs la the good 
Kant— and to Hegel himself bis own pmloaopliy la bnt 
Kantian philosophy — that has probably struck the truth 
here : wo mnst do our duty for tho duty's sake, and not 
for any |iatliolugical motive which might easily he in tho 
uloaa of reason ^lie moral postulates) wero thoy demon- 
strated truths and not practical convictions simply— ^uch 
coiivictiona as extend the needed twibght to hiAianity, 
and not tho aimshinv that would bliniL At all events it 
•s to tins practical clement, to moral and political philo- 
sophy, that we would point as tho great gam that may be 
dmved from the Germans. And here at present is pie- 
eisely our own weak aide. Ever since Bold, at whose heart 
lay ^e mtcreata chiefly of the cognitive element, Ethics^ 
and the iiiactical sphere generally, Imve not received that 
attention in Great Bntain that is their due ^ This was 
not always so, howovor, and must not be any longer so. 
We must rocidl the example of EKmois Hutcheson, to 
whom belongs, as well in Ethics as ^thetics, an historical 
valuo which has not yet, perhaps, been adequately recog- 
nised Hor IS this, as said, a difficulty now From the 
rich and all-embr.icing qnarncs of Kant, FichtOv and 
Kegel, there are ethical principles to bo denved, of the 
solidity of which no man cou doubt, let his doubts be 
what they may of the theoretical pnncqilus of tho whole 
of them Is it not indeed to Hegel, and' especially his 

1 The ttnU) of tills remaik Is well iUcstiiilod, as these simoUtunia 
■itiis through the picas, bj Mr Laurie’s iiralsawortby Ifela on BrttM 
Thnriai of Monuf Mr laurli^s Soles an llrnttM only to a Ihw 
Uiitlah theories, yet the conAistuns of lintlsli thinkers nianiftNit thein- 
selTca BO exospeiatingly rife In them that wc are ramliiileil of Milton's 
homi st tlis dlstnction of the Saxon Heptarchy Han Is a moill 
belnp slmph heenuse he Is a thinking helng That Is the geia|I of the 
whole IlcnLO, 111 reality, the , Attgorlcal iiiipeiativa of Kant, and, 
nioie oliviniisly, the fh<o sill (tin. iilstioii of tho iinhenis) and tfai 
|nrtloiilAriilllifiriIiin.l si 
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philoaophy of othioa auil pohttca, tbftt I’niissia owes tiutt 
mighty life and organization she is now rapidly develop 
ing t Is it not indeed the gnm llcgcl tliat is tho centra 
of that oigauization which, maturing counsel lu an iu\is 
ible brain, strikes, hghtiiiug-hkek with a hand that is 
wei^tcdfromtheinassl But aa reganls tho valuo of 
thia organization, it will be more pali>ablo to many, 
ahould I aay, that, while in uonstitutioiial Kiiglaiid, Pro- 
forenco-holdcra and Debenture-holdeie are ruined by the 
prevailing oommercial immorality, tlio ordinary owners 
of Stouk in Prussian Bailways can depend on a safe aver- 
age of 8 33 coiiti This, surely, is saying something 
for Hcgd at iSt 1 

The fundamental outlines of Hegel must now, 1 think, 
ho evident to every reader I have gained much frniii 
llugcl, and will always thankfully acknowledge that 
much, but, my position in hu regard has been aiuiply 
tliat^of one, who in making tho unintdligiblo intelhgiblc, 
would ilo a service for the piibhc I havo not sought, anil 
donotaook, to be eonsidorad a disciple. Hegel's gicat 
formal task bas been to substitiito the actual pulse of 
thought for the artifiuol piinciplo of Fichte Houlo the 
Dialecttc. Thia dialectic, it apiican to mo, Iiaa led to mni-li 
that IS eiiuivocal both in Hegol and ui nthon, and may 
become a pest yet. Not for his/ormaf bnt for his tuh- 
slantvU contributions, then, to logic siul luotaphysic, to 
ethics and politics, to lestbetics, to history, wticisiu, 
science, and rehgion, is it that Hegol, to my mind, will 
have his praise yet. Uis Ilistoiy of Philosophy alono is 
sufficient to stamp him a Colossus of unparalleled work, 
a Colossus of the most penetrating and original sagacity 
My task lias been to make plain what Hegol meant by 
the wonl JfohoH, Whether that Notion lie really the 
pulse of thought — ^that is what is still to be venhed — 
that IB what 1 still doubt So long as tliat doubt remains, 
I sm not properly an Hegelian My goncr.al aim, how- 
etwr, 1 touceivo to bo identical with Hegel’s — ^though on 
a level quite incommonsurably lower — that; namely, of a 
Chnsban philosopher 

( may sdd that the position 1 assign to Hegel is tlio 
position claimed by himself, and every word of those 
eery critics, who would Uail all mto issues absolutely 
antogdqistic, — every word of Huge, for ox.uupln, — will bn 
found tbnrou^ly and completely to snlntantiate ibis 
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It'hg the Ih»tory of Philonophg nuh wU/^ffiiel anil 
not tuth Ciniife ^ 

I HOIill Scliupglur to be {lerfectly right in ckmiug the 
liistijiy of philoBopliy with HegLl, anti not with 
Comte l)cBcri]itiona of the German jihiioauphical move 
meiit since Hegel, siidi oa wo posaoss from the practuod 
pen of Profeaaur Enlmaun, are exceedingly intcTo^tine and 
instructive , but when, in other writers, oue aurviiya the 
vaiioiis I1.IU1CS that aic aiilisrcutivo to that of Hegel, oiir 
eaiiiint help ‘ wouderuig,’ like Hegel himself m reference 
tn Wendt, ' icoa ifu Alla al* l‘hUoiio 2 >lue aiffyr/Uut 
ami ’ Among these iiaincs, however, so far as tlio Ger- 
mans are conccrncil, and so far as I know, the name of 
CoDito IS not includctL It la the liVeneb, and, perhaps, 
espi-iially the Giigludi, who have assumed the viudica- 
tiou of hia claims Mr. Lewes, for one, fervidly presses 
them, and it is thus comiiotent to ns to turn our regards 
ou them Any censideratioii of them hcro^ however, 
must now he only brief os well os very insufficiently 
authoritative iii toiiscipieiicc of its dependence on know- 
ledge only at secouil haud.^ Both Mr Lewes and Mr 
Mill, ueicrthclcss, offer us such accounts of Comte as 
are at least intended to produce a certain knowledge of 
him, and acconlingly warrant disunssion of his doctrines 
so ftir As regal ds these doctrmes, the most valuable 
statcuu-iit contained iii the work of Mr Lowes is that 
extracted from Mr Mill’s relative article in the iresf- 
mmsUr Seview, and to that article, therefore, 1 shall, m 
the following — indications rather than discussion — on 
the whole confine myself The article is an able one, 
calm, olcsr, and comprclicnsivc surely we have at least 
the means m it of i.nahliiig us to do some jostle^ ui the 
teaching of M Comte 
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'I'he fimdampntal inerita attnlnitnl tn (.'nnitc .irr 
tiro in number ] Hia antuigemciit of the Huciices , 
nnd 2 ITis so called law of histone'll evolution 

I M Comte's arrangement of the icienLes is into 
Abatiact and Concrete The Abstract are Mathi'inaties 
(Number, Oooiiietry, Miehanics), Astmiioiiiy, I’hysics 
(Rarology, 'rheiiiiiilogy. Acoustics, Optics, Kli ctrology), 
Chcmistty, Biology, and Sociutogy 'Hie Concrete again 
are ‘pflj^ioned ns not yet fomicil,' but they aro repre- 
sented MMliiuiralogY. Botany, and Zoology 

IT T7^\|>caUcd law of evolution, again, is that 
‘ ri cr}#iMu.,Vt class of liuniau conccptioiia' Ii-is, in its 
historical dc^opment, ‘necessarily’ exhibited throe 
Buecessive stages, named, respectively, the Thuuh>git,il, 
the Metaphysical, and the Positive. Accordingly, the 
single {mint to iihicli the labours of M Comte diruLt 
themselves, is ilie demonstration and establishment of 
the method of the ultminto and crowmng Positive stage 
as tncMiltiinate and crowning Positive method wliit.li 
henceforth, os alone legitimate, is alone to he adopted 
Tins method, finally, is the investigation of phono 
mena amply os (ihenomcna, or simply in their dircbt 
relations of association, whether simiiltattcoiis or suc- 
cessive, anti without consideration of wliat they may 
lie in themselves or in their own inner nature. The 
Positive method, in short, replaces all ‘outlying agcuiies,’ 
whether Theological deities or Metaphysical entities hy 
Foaitive laws , which laws, and in their mere pheno- 
menal relativity, os alone what can he known, ought 
alone to constitute what is sought to he known 

The most superficial glance at the pages of either Mr 
Mill or Mr. Lewes will adequately prove wh.it has just 
lieen said To Mr, Lewes, for example, the arr.angemuiit 
of the sc ences ' is nothmg less than an organi/ation uf 
the sciences into a Philosophy and lie frcqiicntlj 
speaks of the ‘ famona foi dn trois etiir* ' as ' Comte’s 
^scovery of the Law of Evolution ,’ while he evidently 
regards these two 'integral jiarts,’ with the method thoy 
involve, as constitutive of the philnsophical .achievement 
of Auguste Comte 'These,' he says, ' are his contribu- 
tions, Ins titles to immortal fame,’ ' the great legacy he 
hse left.’ Mr Mill, again, if less enthusiastic, is no loss 
decidf'if. The arrangement of the sciences, for instance, he 
styles ' a very important (lort of M Comte's philosophy,' 
a glcasificatian, which, if the best classification is that 
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wliicb u grounded on the iimperticB the most imiiortaiit 
for our purposes, ' will stand the test and in the some 
eonnezion, he speaks of * that wonderful syatematisatiou 
of the philosophy of all the anteeedent sciences,* whidi 
IS a ' great philosoiihical achievement.' Tlio so called 
law of evolution, again, he regards as ‘the most fun- 
damental of the doctrines which originated with M 
Comte,’ ‘the key to M Comte’s other generalizations, 
all of which are more or leas depeudent on,^’ ‘the 
backhone^ if we may so ajicak, of his philr hy,’ etc. 
And os conoems the general concliuion 
a Pnaitivo method, his cz]ircasions of sa^ ' ArO 111" 
rttasant * belief in invariable lam constitutes the Fosi 
tivo mode of tlionght,’ and this mode of thought is to 
hi Comte, with the appmbiition of Mr Mill, ‘ the funda- 
mental doctrine of a true philosophy ’ Evidently, then, 
it 18 not without warrant tiiat we assume the titles of 
M Comte to the place of a pruterpa in philosophy to 
dciiond on his demonstrating the law of ovolulron, and 
philosophiang the sciences, to tho gcncrid result of the 
Positive principle or method ; and this, all considomtion 
apart of the ucccssanly mnnerons merits in detail of a 
wntor so gifted as M. Comte On this undcrstniuling 
we proceed to the statement of a fen objections 

Of the classification of the sciences we remark, m the 
firat place, that it is confeaaedly incomjdeteu The latter 
half IS even wntten up a possibihty merely, while m the 
former, a capital subtlivuion (Barology, etc.) is admdted 
to remain indopcndcnt of the generM principle In the 
aeeond place, this general principle itself, while the most 
common and the leoat recondite, is at the some time tho 
most vague and the least discriminative expedient of 
(.lassificatioii in existence. To take tho simpler first 
and the more compheatod lost, on every question of 
arrangement, the first suggestion of every (diild of Adam. 
Hrocers, drapers, apothecaries, the cook in the kitdien, 
tho school-girl that sets up housekeeping on some wall 
or doorstep— these and a score more are there for the 
jiroof As regards vagueness, again, it will he sufficient 
to point out that tho distinction involved is only quanti* 
tative ; it is simply a less or more , it is whoUy inapph- 
cable to, it is wholly inexphcative of, quality In the 
thtrd place, tho d'stmotion of abstract and concrete, as 
spphed to the two chief classes, is rcolly a misnomer 
The set-und class certainly considers ezisfente, and ‘ha 
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fint only existence, but tbu diatinction — iiiul it m now only 
truly named — la either not properly a dintini’tion of abs- 
tract and conoTcto at all, or it is a diflureiit .distract and 
concrete from that already used, and this difTereiicc, which 
18 alone aignificant, la alone ansignaliccd. In the ruin th 
place, this uosignadised difference, or this assumed idea- 
titj^etween the general and the particular principle of 
diT»n, 18 itself a Uot. In this way, in truth, there 
are two pnnciples, a general and a particular, but 
only oiSif^ 1 ^ or more of quantity ; to stop at 
the euiwj^he first half-doxeu less or more concr^a^ 
and hinh 4 |^off from the second half-dosen similiu-ly 
less or more concretes, naming the former abstract 
alone and the latter concrete alone, is at once orbi- 
troiy and idle, gratnitons and absurd. In the J{fth 
place, there is no dement of necessity present to 
guarantee either the adequacy, completeness, or, so 
to apeak, foundedneas of the division, Comte, like 
Xeno^anea, has simply looked tit rir SKot tAparir 
That 18, he has simply opened his eyes and biken up 
what he found to honi Attempt at a demonstrated be- 
ginning there is none I, Auguste Comte, /ml number 
to be what is most abstract, and I accordingly place it 
so If you doubt me, go and look for yourself Such 
liroceduie certainly satisfies the wants of many m Eng- 
land , nevertheless it is but arbitrary and cmpincal 
—(Apropos of this word empirical, let mo remark, that, 
with the wnters on Comte, it does not mean what it 
means hero, something known by more experiment of 
sense, bnt something generalised from indiYidual oz|ien- 
ence, os, for instance, a proverb mi^t be.) If the bogm- 
ning then is empirical, so also is the transition, and so 
also the end. Why does Geomotry follow Number, or 
Mechanics Geometry, or Astronomy Meduinics, or Physics 
Astronomy, or Mineralogy Sociology! And how is the 
enumeration known to be complete! Have wc not 
here a mere aibitmiy breeds * That extension should 
fdlow number or mobon extension, where is the reason 
of this in the nature cf the cose ! Tliat M Comte places 
them so bec.iuse he /knds an ascending senes of complexity 
in them, is not difiScnlt to be said ; but whence, in such 
fliingg, this ascending senes of complexity ! Many Eng- 
iMhman, os aaul, are satisfied with the fact , those, how- 
ever, who arc accustomed to Hegel, demand the reason of 
the fact, the ncoessity cf the fheb In the tacth place. 
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the tliviBion gvii(,i.ill> har ni> title to eniicnoTity whetnei 
as regards doctiiiic or os regsnls classiflcstion U is im- 
possilile to believe, for cxam]ilc, thit it will he found cx- 
imliunt 111 pnirtira to begin (duration with Matboma- 
ticB, ]ia8s uii to Astinnomy, i’hysics, Chemistry, Rio 
logy. Sociology, and end with Mmeralogy, Hotauy, and 
Zoology A Loiiiplete view of the objects of study jgay 
surely lie inure easily attained by simply ghuiciuf^roin 
the periphery to the centre, from ncliula and s* and 
HUH and jihiiii t, through the air to the earth, I from 
the earth to the ego Kmpincally, at least. ^.glance 
IS a groat convenience^ whatever oisler of/ .in/ • j the 
nght one, and, in that respect, it is hard to sec that M 
Comtii’s classification possesses any .advantage over the 
empirical one suggested. 

But, further, Mr Mill himself signnhacs sneh grave 
defeers in the classification of M Comte os tlie oiniSHion 
from it of Logic .and Psychology, and a referente to K-ant 
Olid Hegel wiH probably enable ns to sec more clriRly its 
gi'iuial iiisiifricicncy The cb.i]itcr of Kant's Kntih on 
the An hi tectonic of Pure lU.ison, begins thus — ‘By an 
aroliitectonir 1 uiidci sLiiid tlie ai-t of systems Systema- 
tic unity being the mcaiia of hratraiBrng common know> 
ledge into seieiieu, or ol eonveiting a mere aggregate 
of such knowledge into a system, orebitectonic is ths 
theory of the Beieiitific m oni knowledge generally, and 
iirecssarily belongs tliercforc to the Uicory of method. 
The facta of our knoa ledge m general must, under con* 
tnil of mason, constitute not a rhapsody but a system, 
111 which .alone they can li.aac power to snjiport and jiro- 
mote the essential objects of reason By a system, again, 
I understand the manifold of indii idiial facts in subjeo- 
tioii to a single idea. Tliia idea is that of the form of a 
whole, so faros through this whole, .as well tho amount of 
the innnifold as the jiosition of its jiarts mntnally, is a 
/» lori determined Sneh scientific idea includes therefore 
the object ami tho form of the whole which is in congrnity 
u ith it. 1<Vom tlie unity of the general object (pnrpose) to 
which all tho parts, mutually related m its idea, refer, it re- 
Biilts that every part is, on occasion of a knowledge of the 
rcHt, capable (if absent) of bemg missed, and that no con- 
tingent oildituiu or indeterminate amount of jierfoptionlS 
without possussuin of its own n ynon defined hm.tB, is 
jmssiblc Thu « hole is therefore articulated (arttei^itio) 
and not simply amassed {eoaeervabo) , it may isileed 
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increase mwariUy (jmt tniiu tiiacepltoHi m), bnt not out- 
wanll> (jirr appoaitionfiu). just like the body of on ani- 
mal whose growth adiU no mciubor, but, itliniit thniiga 
of proportion, reutlein each atrouger anil abli i toi ita pur- 
posea.’ Kiint goca ou to dchnc k In Initial rnn >/ lo lio 
Vweh aa la proposed eiupineally in obcdienco to piirpoaca 
thS only contmgently present thcmaelics, and cannot 
thonfere (what or how man}) bo known beforehaiiil , 
whilmyi archUeetonie umlg is ‘aucli aa rcaulta finiii .111 
idea, reason a priori presenbea, and does not inon ly 

euipinX^^aasume, particular ends * It la only tbu 
andn^kl^ijlliinity t^t la compotuut to aciuiico Tin 
rest of tho raaptur mil recomiicnse puriianl * It la in 
oousoquaiioa of a thorough aasiindatiou of all these ideas 
of Kant that Uegid now o&rs us hia elnaailieatious JToi 
the Hegelian ‘ Philosophy of tho Sciences,’ in eB)H‘ciaI, 
we refer to the ‘Philosophy of Natiins* anil, foi a 
coi^iterport to ‘ Sociology,’ to the ‘ Philosophy of liight ’ 
As rogards the sciences, tho great divisioiiH aie at once 
Mochainca, Physiea, and Organica Ifugel, howevei, 
points to 110 iinpiiical exiieilioiiuy, 01 mere cxtiinal 
qiiantitutii 0 luercaso, in jiiatifieatiou of tUeao riibriea ho 
ilcmuiiatratea Ins begmitiiig, ho •Uuionsli itea Ins tiaiiai- 
tion, and hi duinonatritis Ins oml The aiibdii lanm of 
the lirat ilivision, nid similarly ilemoiislrati d, iiiiis thus 
Mathematical Aleeliainea, Finite Michanies ((jravily), 
and Absolnto Meclian’ia ( \stroiiomy) Tin so again ni o 
further subdivided Fhyaii s rigorously divnleil and siib- 
div idl'd 111 iibidiinco to the uiiiu neieiitilie |iiiiuiplua 
tiiibraca Clheiinstiy, hleetiieity, Upties, etc , uliile Urgo- 
iiiea I'uncvrii ( ieologieal, Vi getabli, and Aiiiiii il Oig.iiiisiii 
It IS only III reason and iiinsistcncy th it what 111 llegi I 
coi rcspoiida to Sociology eoiuititiitea but a poitnni of 
what r,.latCH to the wliolo subject of mind and the mani- 
fostations of iniiid Tlii'i portion, how ever, oieiijni.'i a 
volume for itself, and Una voliniie iiuiy bo ennlidi iitly 
pronoiinui-l tin' most perfect and ciimpletu body of jiiiis- 
priidi ntiil ethical, and political prmeiplca at present 111 
uzistcnco We have not a[u' e loi ex|H»-itiuii, but 111 eoiii- 
pnrihun with the lulli that bus been mdieatiil, jieihaps 
the unguaranteed, contingent, inigiiieiit iry, iiiid reiilly 
miseoUan,. DUS nature of the Cumti in cl ishihcatioii will lie 
now^loned Mr Mill says ‘it is idn lys easv to find 
fault with a cl ishilicntioii , ’ but no beg to add that it is 
%|waya easy to pru[sisc one, and tint an i.uiiur proposi- 

* Prineiplci of armngcnient tro techntcnl or nrckUtfetoniCt aibitmr/ 
Mild frotu without, or nccrsiKrx lad fruin witlilni , from tbu ^ trj 
iintiir* mod retson uf the tiling iteelf 
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tion was never offered tbsn, The simplest fliatl Any 
real internal dependence of a later on an earlier, tf 
Chemistry on OMmetry or Astronomy, for example, we 
very much doubt. Though more complicated, too, the 
later cannot always Iw said to be more ‘arduous’ tliar 
the earlier; nor is it oven apparent that the method of 
the earlier, though naturally never uniMtcoine, is r^^V 
a neee$sary yrttuppostUM for the study of the l^er 
But tho reader eon satisfy himself here witli a ^ance 
at the table for himself. In conclusion, faeannj; j, mind 
that a logical division is natural, and not p lal, or 
that it IS accomplished by a principle a49”‘'‘'Te of 
what IS divided and token fhim what iff tfivldei!, we 
would point to tho success of Hegel in those respects, 
and the failure of Comte. We pass now to Cate’s 
second merit 

Is it true that every distinct class of human conceptions 
has — histoncally — been lint Theologically, then Meta- 
physically, and lastly Positively regard T On thciTfieo- 
lngic.ll head, it is no special merit of M Comte to have 
pointed out the characteristics of tho Polytheistic ages. 
All that has been said by Comte in that reference has 
been said a thousand times long before him It u natu- 
ral to early iiieu to hypostasiso tho vanous powers of 
nature of tliat there can bo no doubt ; and all that con- 
cerns the rise of Fotichism into Monotheism has been 
exhausted, and from various points of view, Kebgions, 
Political, and iKsthetio, by Ilugol. That every class of 
human conceptions, novortlieloss, lias experience a theo- 
logical stage, can evidently not bo entertamed, and Mr. 
Mill himself admits as much Was man’s cooking, or 
clothing, or decorating, or hunting, or fisbing, nr count- 
ing, or ineaanring first of all tlicological, then T Was 
there a theological Jlret to Geometry (Mr Mill says no), 
or Geology, or Geography, or S^dogy, or Botany, or 
Optics, or Acoustics, or Cheinistry, or Anatomy, or 
Mineralogy, or Logic, or Agriculture, or Architecture, 
or Music, or Drawing, or Grammar, nr Pliilology, or 
Phrenology, or Political Ecouomv T ’Tlio Ruppositiun is 
absurd, and there is no ment wliatcvcr in tho theological 
suggostum of M Comte but what belongs to the philo- 
sophy of religion in general — a philosophy that is ev 
plained to us by very diircient writers from M. Oimte 
T.et ingenuity do what it may in disproof, it will ^niain 
ingenuity merely. 
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Ab for the Metaphyucal itiige, ho« .iiu ne b> muloi 
qtand it* It u generally uiiclcmtoatl aa if all tliu 
pliiloaophere from Thales to Hegel belonged to it and 
>inplifiecl it. I take leave to say that this is not so 
I'e are told that on the theological stage thuigs were 
ded os gods, and on the metajihysieal as * powers, 

I virtnes, essences, occult quidities, considered as 
raistences, inherent in but distinct from the con- 
creteVo^es m which they reside,’ ‘ os impersonal entities 
interp^d between the governing deity and the phe- 
oomensT'^W fonning the machinery thiongli wIiilIi 
these irt 1 1 . ^^eiliatel V produced ’ But is this the cou- 
ceptidror^M^ngle i^oaopher from Thales to Hegel r 
Thales thought ^t water was probably the basis of all 
things, whi(£ were but more or less rsreiied or condensed 
fornu of it . if for thu idea, Thales is to be hold to havu 
looked on water os an unknown nomneiion, and to bo 
regarded accordingly as a metaphysician, what are we to 
say torthe modem (dienuat who would think himself, not 
a Menphyaiaan, but the luckiest Savant in the world, 
could he but reduce all the elements in existence to the 
Biude or oven doable HO * And is it really different 
with the other Ionics, Anaximander, Aiiaxmicnes, etc. * 
The Pythagoreans who would account for the order and 
symmetry of the iimverse by mathematical ratios, did 
they hold by metaidiysical essences then T The Eleatics 
were only oinnion that all the multiplicity of tins vast 
blit orderly universe must be referable to a single prin- 
ciple that remained, and really had quite as little to do 
with essences and virtues as Comte himself Considera- 
tion of the other pte Secratics yidds the samo result— 
c> eii the Love Hate of Empedocles were in effect 
but metaphors for Attraction and Repulsion. Then as 
logards Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the aim of the wliolo 
three of them was but generalization, and generalization 
ns it IS nndeiatood by ourselves Nor will I for one see 
inferiority in them for that of the two elements which 
constitute the nmverse — sensation and reflection — ^they 
chose thu nobler as the tmer. Even the Realism of the 
Schoolmen, if a belief in the ]n uw of the thought, was 
no belief of on unknown thing within the object. Then 
coming down to modem times, what iihilosophcr of the 
whclo senes was m quest of ‘impersonal entities inter- 
poseff between the goveramg deity and the phenomcnaT’ 
why, not one Such was not the quest of Bacon, or of 
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DinLartes anil Siniiuza, or go to name tbeir qoegt wonM 
Iw but tij btlii. it. Iliil Hume demaud ‘ otcidt qualitiei' 
or ' luqiLrauual cutitii or lyicke, or Coiulilbu. * U the 
Ijeibnitziaii theory tii the uniVLrae by meauH ut the' 
hyiiothcsM of idiating monadg really auch ua tlie Coo/ 
tiaue would have uh btlicto* Aa for Kant, big nauiiHV 
are not the Cumtiaii absurdities, and of Hegel, ^Vio 
would siiii]ily account fur the nuiicniii na it stan 4 |rhy 
rcfcruici tu a single princijile that la a known cuHititu- 
lilt of it, wu need uot sjicuk What Comte deaC^ea sa 
niLt.ipliyHiuil, then, la abaulntely foreign tu m<* *mysiea 
'I'lio diglitest conHidcratiuii, uiduud, will deni^f ll••te tlia 
we.ikiiuss of the ciitira ijoaition Both Mi/ ^rOl afil Mr 
IjCwiH labour tiiidir a paiiuty of relative illiiatratioua, 
and are both obliged to have recourse to wlint la anppu 
aititioiis, offenng uccoaiuu enough for a aatiiical huinoui 
wi re there but apace Why, even na nganls that view 
of thiiiga which is tunned metaphysical, there never waa 
a tiiiie 111 the world'a history when it waa more pruvaknt 
than at present A vastly greater number of Jifccts, 
and iiillmtcly more extraordinary cifects, .arc now known 
and apciul.ited on in reference to ngviita than in the 
whole of previoiia history. Ciook to the actum of 
Ohlorofoiui, of Opium, of Hydrocyanio Acid, of Strych- 
iiiuo, of tlie s.iliva or what else of the mud dog and 
the snake. Ho wo even, when wu record the phe- 
nniiiciia of tkcsu things in all their cu existences and 
relatione, think that we have attained to the philoaoiiby 
of them* No, for all these relations, and for all these 
CO exiateiicca, there h » icnwm, and it la only when we 
know tins reason, and nut the mere relations or cu-exist- 
eiicea tlieniaelvea, that we possess philosophy In the 
mure talk iiow-o-days of tnianaile anlntdentt, and i» 
mriaUf < aiiftiiwnlii, is cMusality, tlieii, once fur all re- 
moved and dune witli ' The word iiimriable restures the 
nliiile iirehleiii, and it ih scaicely credible that this 
aliould not be seen Were thei'e merely autccedints and 
coiiseijiiiiits, tioiible there woold be Dune, hut the 
thing 18 that these antecedents and cuusciiiiuiits ore in 
variiabli:, and we mv/il ask u/iy It is ahsunl to suppose 
that w Iter extinguishes flame hy a mere ndatioii of an 
tecedoiit and coiiseijiiciit, ,iud without the nexus of a 
ru.ist>u What Cuiiile means by Mctaphysii.d theit, is,' 
in brief, Causal, and it is quite untrue that either <ie or 
lluiiie, or anylsHly else, has as yet cIiuiiimIliI it But 
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this determines wliat wo bs\c tii say on tlio tliinl or 
positive stage, ami il u (he third or poeUire stuiji ur/m/i m 
^ in realiti/ the whole of Cointuinitm. 

, The affinnntiou of this stage is that wo h.i\i‘ siiiipli to 
-letemiino tho succession and co cxisu'iicc of phcuoiuvna 
whout question of anything but tin phoiioiu(.iia .mil iii 
t 1 ^^ relations Now, on/y no far a* it ‘•/miiiiii/i i aiiis 
afiqkis this affinn.itiou different fioiii tin. priiiLi[ilL of 
eiiiia^^l inquiry that has ever at any tiiiio iibtniiii'd 
It n as^holly by a icference to the relations of plieiiu- 
mena 'j^^'holes said water, Anaximenes lur, Pyth.i- 
Parmenides the One, lleioLlitus process, 
Dcinocntus Sbuis, Anaxagoras Nona, and tho i^ncratics 
general ideas. Nor is it diffment nniong the moderns, 
who to the inquiring methods of tlio aiicicnts aild only 
that of ex]ircas and calculated experiment This oa/ff is, 
of course, mueA, but it is neither conditioned nor in- 
creased by Comte Comte probably re iiitrodiiLCS in cffcLt 
tbo*'i]|^ole body of metaphysics when ho sanLlimis the 
questioning of nature by prcimiiiiary hypotheses, ami c\eii 
w itli bun causality is only itwoiit iii iiamo when iiivai i- 
ability 18 present in fact. We have only sp.aue at )in> 8 ciit, 
howover, for a word on this latter, causality Cause, os 
lliimo interprets it, meane, Mr Mill asaci ts, ' the iiivori- 
able antecedent,' and ‘ this is the only pai t of Mr Hume's 
doctnne which was contestul by his great ad vi 111,11 y , 
Kant,’ I caimot agree with either position lluiiic, iii 
custom, argued in effect, for tho varuihUily of caiis.ibty , 
this was hia express sceptical object indceil , and it was 
not the tnearlaliiittjf which Uumu saw in causality that 
Kant contested, but, on the contrary, tho rarmhUthi , — 
the variability, that is, wluch Uauic, .as it were, aniii'ht 
Hucjitically to insinuate into c.uisality, by resting the 
(siijipos'titious) necessary eounexinii which its idea sii iiiul 
to involvo on habit, custom, and tho resultant siilijuLtiv u 
expectation We are in the Inibit, Iliinio s,aid, of finding 
things together, aiul so we ex[icct still to find tlu.111 
togetiier, hut the inv.ari..bihty thus nsenbed is but that 
of our own ex]icutatiun Tt is not objective, it la merely 
subjective Kant, 111 rejdy, simply di inoiistratcd that 
tho proposition, Kvery change roust have a c.iiisc^ is 
qot subjective but objective. The Coratiana in.iy, indeed, 
say that their invariability is but the invari.ihility of 
sttbjeAive expectation and not of objective faet, but 
habit is ipiite inadequate to tho nbjoctiai rclatiiinn, in 
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tnist of winch they construct scitnce, •mil assert ' saroir' 
to he 'prCtoir' Uiiine litinsclf is not different under 
the ‘ necessary eonnexion’ of reason which he always 
overtly denies, he always latently xircsuiiposes a ‘constaiiL 
cunjuiibtioii ’ of nature But projierly studied nature aiuf 
reawn arc identical ■ and, in ultimate instance, it is tl^ 
latter that gives its force and virtue to causahty, 
finite or siibonlinato category os it may be This^^p 
of white acid falls on this white woo^ and therotter 
blackens The wood is bmned Have we notipS hero 
but an invariable antecedent and an invans^P^oiisc- 
(pieiit* Is there no nextu iif reaeon ond 

demonstrates the invariability or toby the wkou biirneil * 
The wood is water and carbon, the water lias umted with 
the acid and loft the carbon— Uaet. That surely is a 
reason. That in the process a bi^er category than that 
Ilf causality, reciprocity namely, is exemplified, by no 
means ehminates the reason. This reason u always, 
That difference is identity A. eausBi then, is the r^uhuil 
aiitrcedont of a consequent, and philosophy is, in all 
cases, nothing but the demoustratiou of this rationahty 
whieh, of ooune, is not always exphcit. There is really 
no gam, then, lu the substitution of invariability for 
causahty, but perhaps only much subjective sufficionoy 
(as in Mr Buckle] on one’s own advancement. When 
one bos generalized the action of fire, is it really simpler 
to say that fire has such and such mvanable consequents, 
than to say that it bos such and such a nature f What is 
thi-ro in the u onl nature so used to temfy ns * Nature 
IS but the identity into which the various consequents are 
reflected — simiily that and no more — and that is a neces- 
sary mental act — ^tliat, indeed, is a necessary matei-i.il 
fact, or there is nothing in existence that is not as well 
reflexion into itself .-is reflexion into other tilings, or 
more bnefly still, a reflexion of its own differeoces into 
its own iilciitity The nature of im object is in point of 
fact simply tho notion of it, and the notion of an object 
IS tho truth of an object. When we talk of nature in 
gener.-il, too, what is ically implied is no ' imaginary 
being’ which Mr Mill would have us elunin.-ite, but 
simply the system or rational all of things Maukind, 
the Comtians may depend on it, inll continue to talk o( 
b.-itiirc lu geni'i al and of a nature of things An^^ui r 
nut things .i nature* How but by knou ledge of its 
n itiirr, of the sort of ■ (Tecta ami eonaeqiiints it is i oinjie. 
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tent to xuitiate, u it ixnsible For tho iihyaician of exjieri- 
euce to obtain a conMc<iueiit from a ilnig n Inch *Iie latter 
^HOB never known to posseae before* Oi wuiinl tbia 
yaieian reason better, if ho resolutely kipt his ding a 
^ru aclf-iilcntical antecedent, undoupciiLil, uiiLoneuted 
a nature by reUexion into it of its own vanons uon- 
8 e«enti * The tnith of the matter is, that the word 
pJiMmena, oa we are uiatmctod to use it by tho Fosi- 
tiviaS^ia reidly tantamount to noumeiin Phenomena 
are no _^be regarded oa relationa of things, that is, but 
as the^ 1 yfa things, as thenmelvui nouniLiia Oi , niinrt 
from r, apart from tho relation in whiuh alone 

these two tejAia havo aonao, either la the other Pheno- 
menon la oa untrue as noumonon when understood as nioro 
than tho ono half of a relation. Predication u not truer 
tlian the anbjecta of predication I know a great many 
consequents of this auliihune acid, these conacquents are 
the nature of it, oonatitute tho notion of it , it la tho 
noiiiqf non, the subject, into winch they, the phenomena, 
the iiredicatca, are reflcctoL That the phenomena too 
do not exhaust the nonmenon la evident from tins, that, 
in other relations, it yet may be found in cunncxiun with 
many additional consequents. It is not ncccaaary, how • 
ever, that tho nonmenon should lio moro than this. The 
nonmenon is aunply the subject of tho qualities, it is not 
a inyatcriouB entity ajiart from tho qualities, and cap- 
able of being possessed ajMiTt, of lining know'n apart. It is 
absiinl to expect to know a thing, nut only when quali- 
fied, but when nnqnaliiieil In very tnith, it is the Posi- 
tivists themselves who make such a mistako as this, who 
supposo that there are under tlie qualities uniiinGu.i, 
things in themselves, that may be known otherwise, 
— that IS, under otlivr qualities Mr 1.0110,101 one, is 
plainl j of belief that we do not know things in them 
selves, luobmuch os we know them only through 
sensaWns, What is that but tho assumption of 
unknown noumena, and docs it at all iiniid flu* 
matter to say. Yes, but wo will not speak of them * 
How dilTcruiit Hegel, who was one of the first to ex- 
plode such an absurdity as an unqu.ilinuil noiimeiiun 
To Hegel there was but one noiimennn, and all else was 
Jiut its )■ lenomeno, though, os it were, amongst the \uiy 
pheiTl^ciia, there were rcfloxioiis of tho nouincnnu, 
the subject itself, on \<irioua sbigea It is worth while 
.joiisidiMiiig tint the ooiiLcption of a sum, a group, an 
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aggregate of phenomciie, is inadequate to fact Tliere 
exists no such siiin, gruuji, or aggregate in nature 
Consider a crystal of Uiie vitnol, it is blue, it is trans- 
parent, it is acrul, it IS Lard, it is siiuioth. But yoi^ 
cannot say of it tliat it has ono quality here and anothei 
there No, wheie mu, quality in, time also are all ^ 
others, let them bo ns miinuroiis ns they may 
acridity cannot lie separated from its traiiBpiu||Acy, 
wherever it is transparent, it is also auid vwrcver 
aend, it IS also trausiiarcnt, etc. So with all other 
qualities: they mutually mturpeiietiato irvade 

each other, they exist all of thwi iii thoif^,^^t, in 
a single individual or indivisible luiint. ^That point, 
then, to which the qualities are referred, is an insula to 
their outside. Tins pointy indeed, in which all the qua- 
hties coincide and are identical, whith then is os an 
lutLiunl knot colligating them nil, can lie very well seen 
to occupy the relative place of subject So is it 
the entire universe from .1 drop of water or a gsfin of 
sand, up to the snn 111 the lirmiuiicnt, things arc not 
aggregates, but siilijccts, of qualities Ihiro predication 
nowhere txula Jnst as it is impossible to find subjects 
nnsupphed with picdicates, so it is impossible to find 
preilioatus nnsuppliud with salijocts Grammar is truer 
to philosojiliy than Comte, and pretends not to convert 
the world into a llight of adjectivea It will not iibmdoii 
its nouns True it is, at the same time, that a iinnii 
without adjectives is a noii-ens, hut not less a iioii-ens is 
an adjcctivo without a noun The constitution of tilings 
IS once for all so Tho nn-dogy of the ogo pcnetr.itvs 
everywhoii-, ami cmbr.'ices .ill A subjectivity witliniit 
a constituent objectivity were zero, but aii objectivity 
without a siihlatiiig siihjectn ity n ei-e, at bottom, cqu-ally 
absurd. The pro|)oe.il of lAiiiib’, then, to know plicun- 
moiia only, is simply iittpractic.ihlc How can up pos- 
sibly know nothing but onliiulu * No phciiniuuiioii but 
M itself, as said, only oiie-hilf of a relation, nor exists 
witlioiit its coiiipliiiipiitiiig .iiid realizing other, the 
noumcnou. Not that it tollows, however, .as has also 
been said, th.at this uonmenon is some uinccaled and 
mysterious special iiitity, capihle, perliajis, of being 
taken out, and looked at for \U-lf Nnck irrational nm(« 
absurd iiiiagiiiatioiis wo have oidy to impute to oiir^fves 
Hegel, at all events, has uot the slightest intention of 
creetiiig as Mr Mill seems to fancy, ' a iiieru cTpatioii nf. 
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the mmil into n teat or norma of external tnith ’ For 
|<nrt, indeed, Hegel le peciiliaily opjioscd to the as- 
JBiiniption of occult forces , ho quotes Newton, ns ('nith 
rae apjimbntion of Mi Mill) Kcid docs, in rupniliation of 
’ K assumption of attraction and rejiulsion as physic.i1 
, and oven blames him for ha\ iii); been untrue to 
thiSws own requisition Still, nevertheless, the demand 
that^jm should confine our attention to abstmet self- 
idcnti^. outsides belongs not to Hegel Abstract im 
mediacjsrriart from cvolntion and inner detcnmnatciiess, 
IS not ‘ \ hnamletlije What knowleilgo would there 
be^ iiuMt!df<->;^|ra wo restrictwl to the bare smell, taste, 
colour, sountVor feel, then and there present, without 
tlio impregnation of VmiutUlufUf t Nay, is not the 
very attitude that follows from the demand ilangcnins 
to humanity t To omiity ourselves of all u ithiii, to rise 
to the mere surface, and sprcail ourselves there, thin, 
(lea)^ an outside merely , is it not this — surface, inure 
surfac*— that breeds that sufficient look so oifensive in 
Mr Buckle t No, metaphysics and religion cannot Im 
banished , fur they are ui very truth essential humanity 
itself Mr Mill Iwself asserts the one to be necessary, 
and does not reject the other. No less indeed than em- 
pirical science, they must nlwaj s bo cultivated Without 
thorn what idle, shallow acquirement would not this 
science itself become I Nay, even in a hnguistic point 
of view, what wimld this science liecninc if in description 
of it we were reqnireil to banish all metaphorical speech, 
if attractions, and repulsions, and affinities, were all pro- 
scribed? External phenomena can hardly ever lie repro- 
duced to thought unless in the language of the VonttUmg 
As to that, indeed, if it were only the Vontettung that 
the Positivists resisted, and if m its jilacc they were only 
tnmilcu to substitute the somethmg like a show of 

reason would not be absent. But there is even to be no 
Beqrtff; no, there is to be nothing but ' the naif repro- 
duction of tho phenomenon as the reason for itself * So, 
then, VI u oro to have but a Chinese worM of miscellaneous 
self identities, witli no posaiUo livv at Inst — ii.uvc sdf-ideii- 
tical reproduction could have no other ultimate rusidt — 
blit Mr Buckle's ‘ important’ law of averages ' But this 
IS ini^jnssiblu, this is not the truth, all is r^ected, ropro- 
ductiog them is none, change is the rule. In all our in- 
quiries w e still seek, indeed, the ipxt luuics , we still 
tfqily the uiatliuma^s of tlio I’y thagorLaus , wo still desire 
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to roforthe luiiltiiilicity of existence to a single life ; wo still 
see t 1 i.it unity, howerer, with Heraclitus, to be movement^ 
IH!i iHitiial ailirmatioii through ])cr]iotaal negation , we eti] 
11.11110, with Anttxagor.is, this unity Kona too , and 
still seek with Sneratco, and L'lato, and Aristotle to * 
solve this Koiis into its constituent ideas, leaving a 
rctical and practical system of knowledge for iM the 
generations of men So far, then, os it were iioMn in- 
vestigation of effects and counter-effects, th^^mtian 
phenumciial inquiry would vanish into mere ^Ksoology 
It IS to be admitted at the same time that^psF^tion by 
such categories as causality and Tccix>rnJ^nsTOnfined 
only to the physical field, and that final explanation must 
resort to a higher pnnoiple. This final inothoil, howovor, 
rem.iins as yet shut up in the books of a single individual, 
and cannot find exposition here 

Such, then, is the result of our analysis of the merits 
that are olau^ for M. Comte. It is impossible to sttn- 
buto value, or even originality, to any of thCm. If 
ninety-nine people out of &e hundred, aakod to examme 
a child in geography, grammar, anthmotic, Latin, Fronch, 
etc , would say. Lot ns with the most elementary 
bnuiches, what pretence is there for churning for Comte 
any unusual merit in resorting to so common and natural 
ail expedient, so poorly and imperfectly applied too* 
His so-called law of evolution, again, exists not os named 
and considered by him, and is but a fragmentary reflexion 
— where it has any truth, as when it asserts pliilnsoi>hy 
to be preceded by mythology, monotheism by polythc- 
um, fetichum, etc. — from the vast gciieralintionB of 
Hegel His principle, lastly, of restriction to phenomena 
IS but the finicality of formalism itself, and tends to 
make us walk on sir, while we are emptied of the filhiig 
of our concrete humanity. But neither things nor 
ourselves, fortunately, ore convertible mto mere out- 
Bules. 

Besides tiie main merits of M Comte, however, there 
arc otliei particular ones which now demand a word. In 
relation to liis arrangement of the sciences, for example, 
there 18 not only liia * liOgic ’ of these, but his creation of 
ail .illcged new science, that of iiociology , while, m re- 
lation to ins Liw of evolution, thero is its applicatiivi info 
a Philosophy of History, On the fiiet head, ui/ortun- 
atvly, Mr Mill, though be buds heie M Comte’s very 
greatrst achiti eiucnl, dues not enable us to say mucL 
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We cuucliidc, lioveM , that uliat it iiivolics is uo Loj;io 
of the BcieucoB in an Hegelian bciibc, bnt on enlightened 
generalization of the rcBOurcoa of empirical inicsbgiition 
111 » Bnuoulaii eenaa, W'o may conliaU> allow every re 
V^ve inent claimed without prejudice to our genernl 
^Imtion Ab regordB Sociology again, it will be found, 
oa'Wr Mill admito, that the only important jiart of tliiB 
allefld new acience mnet, under the name of Statics, be 
roBigl^i to AnatoUe and othcm, while that part of it 
tliat iwr^med Dynamics seems to refer to httle more 
tlian llready discussed law of evolution How M 
(Joml^Vkti^ to B different treatment here (referring to 
man hiatoneally, and not psychologically) will renilily 
appear by looking to bis principle How could ho get 
the point of view of bare jihenomena and bare reli 
tioiia otherwise I ITrom any otlier point of view man 
was too iioumenal a bmng to suit his objects As reganls, 
lastly, tlio philosophy of history, Mr Mill, to whom tins 
IS Comte's second greatest achievement, supplies us aith 
more information Nevertheless, thongh the ndative 
survey of historical facts contain much, doubtless, that is 
onlighteiiod, ingenious, and interesting, we gather from it 
no reason to rdter the main conclusion ^ther we see 
in it much to confinn it. Tlie method, for ezamjile, is 
jilomly that of ordinary ravtomtmenl with a probable 
here and a natural there, thelianlest facts are expected to 
resolve themselves and flow for ns. On the whole, how- 
ever, we may allow the merits claimed fur M. Comte 
with reference to sll the heads here without departing 
from our general position. That Comte was a man 
of abihty and acqairemont there is no wish to deny 
Mathematical snd smentifla accomplishments he certainly 
possessed ; and many excellent ideas, many large, liberal, 
tolerant views, he must be cordially acknowledged to 
express in detail. Still, nevertheless, even in Mr 
Miff’s eyes the negative of Comte must be named a l.irge 
one. One-half of tho work of Comte ho seems, indcnl, 
totally to reject, while m the other half he certainly finds 
faults enow. He signalires deficiency, incompleteness, 
nnsuccesa, m the classification of the sciences, failures no 
less in the institution of Sociology, and many errors of 
tlet:^ with regard to the law of evolution, while he dis- 
jiiitets his ongin.'ihty in rcgsnl to the very principle of 
i’Ksitivisiu Both Mr Mill and Mr Lewes find further 
much in M Comte generally that is exaggerated, maccu 
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rate eacraTOgaiit, arbitr.iry, absui il, and ri(li(/Ulous, and 
« itli thiB, what ia aaid of liia bf> lUiil character Keema ver^ 
pxcellinll} toLoliiii- If e a aa a delicate Iiul, that atnnd 
aimrt from the gainca u( Ins comrades , but insurgent and 
inilncile, ho tired out his teachers l>\ Ins iiertinacity of arj^ 
nieiitativciicss and egotism. His married life was a ain£ 
scene of French hickriing Madame did not iindersjpmd 
the cordtH inttmn of Motisiciir, iinr Monsieur Maine’s. 
Kgutism IS always iinci|ually yoked It majM^F^" 
cniel to allude to Comte's actual attacks of in^' iiy, but 
they arc still elements in the calculation 4|gef ijy, ue 
may refer to his exquisitely French Platon^ liAssmi for 
Miulame do Vans, that ended in his exaltation into the 
uitcuael) self confident Pontiff of an extravagant and 
ridiculous new religion, with its stupid catechisms, calen 
dars, and what not As is evident, we have only space 
to indicate, hut whoever will take the trouble to read 
what Mr Mill and Mr J.cwcs write of Comte, will 
find all that is indicated amply illustrated an# con- 
firmed 

Professor Fcrrier quotes Mr Morcll to this effect — 
‘No one, fur example, who compares the philosophic 
method of Schelling wiUi the '* Philosophic positive" ol 
Aiignste Comte, tan have the slightest hesitation as to 
the source from which the latter virtually siiraiig' 
Comte’s fundamental idea is then asserted to be ‘ prceisoly 
the same as that of Schelling,’ in whom is found also ‘ th« 
whole conception of the aflilintion of the sciences m 
the onler of their relative siinplicity, and the expansion 
of the same law of dovclo]iment so as to molude the ex 
]iositiuii of human nature and the course of social pro 
gress ’ Thesu nascrtions of Mr Morcll are perhaps too 
sweeping, but there can be no doubt that m ^e Gmmani 
who preceded M Comte much matter is to be found 
which might have provcil suggestive to him. We have 
already seen how analogous to the triplets of Hegel were 
even the fundamental triplets of Comte, llieology, Philo 
Sophy, Positivism , Fetichisin, Polytheum, Monetheism, 
etc, , but many other Hegelian mdications are not want- 
ing oven in the short summary of Mr MiU. Heie^ foi 
example, are a few eminently Hegelian traits- — ‘The 
hiiuiau beings themselves, on the laws of whose nstiirc 
the facts of history dejiond, are not abstract or uniXBiaal, 
but historical human boiiigs, already shajied, and made 
what they aro, by human siK-iety ' ' the i ulitar mode a' 
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asing history, by looking in it for iiaroUcl cases, a» \f any 
eases were parallel , ' ' tbe state of every part of the 
maal whole at any tinier is iDtimately connected with 
'« contemporaneous state of all the others, religions 
jUief, philosophy, science^ the fine arts, the industrial 
commerce^ navigation, government, all are in dose 
nat^M dependence^' etc. ; *M Comte confines himself to 
the i\sin stream of human progress, looking only at the 
races nations that led the \an, and regarding .is tho 
SHcessso^f V a peoptt not their actual ileieeudaiU*, but tluee 
who took j , //is thread of progrttt nfler them , ’ * tho vul- 
gar imstak>.'.^|| snppoeuig that the course of history has 
no tendencies of its own, and that great events usually 
proceed from small causes,' etc. etc. Tlieii with Comte 
ns with Hegel, the mam object of philosophy st present 
IS a reconehruction of human society, and on thoso objec- 
tive principles, too, which sre not slways pleasing to the 
rather negatively and wholly subjectively dispoaed rela- 
tiviatas auch aa Mr, Mill and Mr. Grots Ihiia tin. 
teachmg of Comte on tho family, women, marriage, 
etc , la eiaontially the same as that of Hegel, anil in its 
objective neceiaity all but directly opposed to tho siih- 
jective freedom of the AiifUdrmig Then Comte plaiiilv 
sees and reprobates the modern atomism of n Inch ue hear 
so much in Hegel, anil is ijuite os anxious as he to in 
orticalate it again under the nnivenal He talks of the 
great produeboos of art whadi we might expect from 
such objective reconstriwtioii, 'when one barmonioiis 
vem of sentiment ehnll unco more thnll through tho 
whole of society, os in the days of Homer, of ^Seohylus, 
of Fhidias, and even of Dante.’ It le admirably Lhonu.- 
tcnstio also of the Geirnsn influence on Comte that he is 
wholly opposed to what la morely negative anil doatruc- 
tive,' and for that reason excludes from the seats of 
honour the philosophea of tho French AufklUruiig Many 
other Hegelian stogies m Cmxte will bo found at 
pp. 379-M2 of Mr Mdl’a essay. In sbort^ when we 
consider that Comte’s titles to fame consist in Ins 
daasification and logio of the aaencea^ in hie socio- 
hjgioal generaluatiom^ and histoncal anolyau^ we have 
no difltonlty in dcrading that tbe praiaes m these 
reference^ ao oopunialy Leaped on Comte aa the fiiat 
and d^y, will in the end be tranafened to the 
entire quarry of these and a thousand completer ex- 
e^^Jencea mor* — ^Hegid. Comtiamsm, in fact, beara to 
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degehaninn a reUtion very •inular to that of Mahome 
tanism to CSinatianity Rajud aa la the apread of the 
one whem comxwred with the other, ita reign, neverthe 
leaa, will, in view of ita inoomplete, fluahed, fraginenta| 
nature, prove but ahort-lived and partial. Nor need 
regret ita advent in England . it wdl alwaya prove um 
ductoiy, and we have nothing to fear from it, novr^t 
ita atheism and matenalism have been by hb^uill 
almost formally withdrawn That a knowledg^j^Uomte 
should precede a knowledge of the earlier He£ cannot 
in the cireumatancea sorpriseL Comte evijpntly writes 
heavily, but he writes at the same time laFrenoh, and 
exotoncally. Even to his own countrymen, Hegd, for 
the most part^ remains ahll a sealed book. Comtioniam 
will probably be in full leaf in England when Hegelianism 
has done litde more than broken ground Uegol, how- 
ever, M all that Comte only aims at, and it is time that 
he should be known How one shivers for their ^ own 
shame, when one hears, in reference to Hegel, th ' crude 
jiropos of aueh intelligences as Mr Mill and Mr i.iiicsl 
These wo have nut space to exemplify Mr MQl, lie 
may say, however, talks sontewheru of (iermany making 
com nlsivo efforts to wrest itarlf from the groove of thn 
falie metaiihysical method ate uir then in advance uf 
Germany T la Oeminny in any respect behind ti«* Is 
not the truth rather this, that at this moment Germany 
leads the whole world even in empincal science * Can 
any empincal science be named, indeed, for which Ger- 
many wntes not the text-books T Is it not tbe dis 
covenos of her inquirers that am nlnno bruited among us ’ 
And to what is this anpenonty owing! Why, to 
nothmg else than the superior facnltics, the snponor 
ideas, and the au\icnor terms, which ha\ e resnltcd from 
the hard discipline of Girinan jihilusophy Mr. Mill 
talks too aa if Hegel were an exam|ile of metapbysica, as 
this term is uiidentoail by Comte , and at the same time 
■eems, with Mr, Lewes, to roganl his method as subjec- 
tive and a priori Them cannot be a greater mistake , 
nay, the reverse is the tmth, and Herbort oven reproaches 
Hegel with empincism. As said, the latter is as adverse 
os Comte himaelf to the impregnation of nature and the 
things of nature with metaphysi^creatnres ■ very far frem 
that^ be wonld reiluce all to t^ simple notion Hiq^ethod 
IS not properly named a priori, however No, if syn- 
thetic, it IS lie leas analytic, and has alwavs emoin^uil 
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fact below it. It may be (teicribcd, indeed, os the ex- 
hanotive deduetum of • ungla^ actually exiatmt iinncii>Ie 
^st hoa been indtutmely aoqnired. The preceding nufiio 
la but auperaeded by the iinireraality of the deilue- 
r*n j* or to attain the analyaia, wo have but to reverae 
krVayntheaia. The peculiar objective analyeia, however, 
thijfe conducta and, in oompleteneoa and correctneaa, 
guon "teea the deduction, lo, in fact, the foundation of a 
new if^thod, whudi yet awaita, I may aay, verification, 
and it ware much to be wiahed that the fhcnlty of Mr. 
Mill were available here. lu the meantime, we may any 
thia : Hegel %U conauleration of hie pnnciple and method 
apari> haa produced on all hnman intere^, theoretical, 
practaeal, mothetic^ a body of generalixecl knowledge, 
which, for comprehenaiveneaa and accuracy, for jxiwcr 
of penetration and power of reduction, haa never hcen 
approached Nor, after Kant, who, inetigatod by 
Hu^ on all the fielda, lat the example, la thia a 
wondior 

It la impooBiblo here to do any Jnatice to the theme, 
blit there la another phaae of the Uegehon philoeophy to 
which I ahould like to coll the attention of moot mo&m 
pbdoaophen. To Comte, uid I auppoee almoat every- 
body at preaent, the umverae la a voat magoaine of nn 
accountable facto. Whence or bow they earner iheae 
foots, we know not ; our buaineaB ia to inquire into them 
os they are, and adapt outeelves accordmgly Thia la 
pretty well the position of Mr MilL It b not neccaaarj 
to suppose either that thmga will always remain as th^ 
are : tiie relations of things may vary in nature ; they 
may vary, they do vary, lu a sociological aspect , it if> 
enough for na^ at any fiine, to know them os they are, 
and follow the eotueguaU aqiedteney. Possibly even 
-bewhera m space, things and relations may be quiti 
different. We must trust our acquired necessities oi 
thought only so long as the fecta that led to them re- 
main bencaA them ; for any necessity but what habit 
begets on experiance exists not. In snidi a world, then, 
it IS the business of society to leave the individual to the 
unfettered exercise of bis highest faculties. It is not 
the business of society to dictate to this individual his 
hUiefl : It IS a question of the greatest debcooy, inde^ 
if, sndshow, and how for, it miy interfere even to oasut 
him; or it IS best, perhaps, not to iutorfere at ril 
'lliiis, as Slid, IS pretty wrU the position of Mr Mill 
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and while it containa aom*- eifraente that do not preclude 
a junction in the end with tiie reanlta of Hegel, it cer- 
tainly containa othera that reader each junction for ever 
hopelcaa. Theae latter eonoem what I may call lU 
Mfll’a abadute relativity ; that the nature of thinga e» 
not be depended on, that it may vary m apace, it jlCjll 
vary m time^ and that we have aimply to know i^-ita 
aucceaaion and co-enatenoo of ontec^nta and^^^onae 
quanta — here and now. If there be in effect, nadely, no 
Hohire of thmga, that la, no pnncijde of reaaon that 
niiderhea and peimeatea them, or if Mr. Mill'a invani^ 
bility of oo-exiateuco and aucceaaion be oiMphat u valid 
only Here and now (and Mr Mill hardly iumwa to either 
a validity and breadth coincident with general human 
oxpenenoe)— if them be no nature, no reaaon, no neeea- 
aaiy and abaoluta invanability of the relatione of thinga, 
then, for Mr Mill any jun^on with Hegel muat for 
over remain impoaaiblk Bat, theae apiirt, then}, are 
other elementa in Mr Mill not hostile to a junction with 
HegeL Mr. Mill atill inaiata on the Ihtaiag of things 
Now, things and thinking— observe the etymological con- 
nexion — are all that exiata There is nothing hut under- 
atanding and senaatum, or thought andsense. faplanation, 
then, which ia the need of unity, wouMiednoe the one side 
to the other, and Mr. Mill’s thi^ng of things would have 
preciaely this result^ were but things m their nlabons 
supposed invariable. On that supposition, mdeed, such 
theming could only reault m a system of thought which 
would be the true nature of these things, there things 
in trnth, or the truth of there thinga Now that tru^ 
the want of Mr Mill, is the sole want of Hegel also. 
As it might result to Mr. Mill it were a poslertiu, 
but this poslertiu being alone the truth of thinga^ were 
evidently in fact the prtus of them. That prnu, then, 
however amved at^ is the system of Hegel , and it 
IS to Hegel’a attitude here that attention is specially 
mvited. That sensible vnthout he believes to be 
idesUseal with this mteDigible within : both meet and 
coincide in that systematic and necessary prnis, which is 
reaaon and the system of reason. In fact, t^ one w 
ontside, the other u insade, and reason la the name of 
the whole. Existence, that is, is b^t tlie evolution of 
reason To Hegel, then, there is not in nature, qi there 
is to Mr Lewes, * a Fatahty which moat be ocaejited 
that fatabiy itself he would explain, he would rednce.to 
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reaaoii It iS w itli the aame thought m his mind as Mr. 
Lewes that Mr Mill says ‘If the umvene had a hegin- 
Aing, its hcgmniiig liy the very eonditiona of the case, 
^as siipcmatuial , the laws of nature cannot account for 
rftoir own ongin ’ The arbitranness, the caprice whieh 
)>.vhlill feigns here as the origin of things is precisely 
wUrt Hegel resists necessity of reason that origin must 
have been, place it where yon may Hegel, in shorty 
holievos — with all its difftraieet before him — in the uien- 
tity (unity) of reason, and, so believing, ho has subjected 
all things to the test of reason, and baa exhibited to ns 
for rosiilt, n i|^ only the philosophy of the nnivorso as in 
spacer but the philosophy of the iiiiiverso as m timo also. 
From which last element it is, in particular, that the in- 
terests of natural and revealed religion are the closing 
vontiea of the entire system. Hut &is must suffice 

[Since writing the above with reference to Comte, I 
havt ])ail an opportnmty of eonsidtmg the six volumoa of 
bis Cours de Phlotophte PotUm I have said 464) 
'Comte evidently writes heavily’ Tina is the only 
pbraso I would, on the whole, withdraw M Comb 
certainly indulges m sentences that, for a Frenchman, 
are sometimeB both loaded and long; nevertheless, hu 
works must be prononnoed throughout lucid. For the 
rest, I am iliaposed, in general, to stand by the original 
findmg As we have aeon, Mr. Mill and Mr. Lewes 
place the merit of M. Comte in what we may call his 
/brm— m his closaificatian of tho aciences, his law de* 
(row Uatu, and his abstract phenomenalism (positiviam), 
namely In this I cannot agree with thorn; to me 
Comte's /ortH is valucleas, and what value ho possesses 
dcpoiids ou hiB matter In regard to tho whole of that 
mattei, I am not an expert, and wiU not judge. It is 
for a Sir William Thomson and others to tell ns whether 
Comte has maile any contributions to Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, or not. 
On tho merits of M Comte’s additions to a knowledge 
of Sociology, I have aln»dy given tho opinion of Mr 
Mill My own conclusion here la tins — I find M 
Comto, in the first place, very French Ifc excites our 
guaginati ms by tho most enormous proiniscs of new 
ma^ls, unheari of glones, and, for the moat jmrt, like 
the tAmbleriggcr, he oidy covois a pea. In the second 
glace, I should say that hi Comto oceupics too individual. 
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tco unperfectly-prepmil a placu to bo able to give us a 
of Sociology. But, in the thinl place, I must 
avoir, that for the atudont of the pnnaplee of pohtice at 
present, there are in the pkytigiue loetak of M Comt^ 
many suggoations of iinquestionablo importance ] 


n 

Jlfr Lmoei'K aeoumhoa t\f Atlieum aijnmtl litgd 

I N roferonco to the following ;taragraph jpntaincil in 
the now edition of Mr Lewes's llutory ^ Phdeaophy 
(vol II p. 645), I wish to correct a mistahev which any 
tyro m general (not necessarily Hegelian) German could 
correct quite os well as myself mistake baa now 

stood before the world, in the pages of Mr, Lowes, more 
than twenty years , it is at once singnlarly inaccurate 
and signally unjust, and it is high bine to corr^ ib 
The paragraph in question runs thus i — 

' Hegel admits the proposition (being and non-being are 
the same) to be somouhat parailoxical, and is fully aware 
of its openness to ridicule ; but he is not a man to be 
scored by a paradox, to be diakcn by a sarcasm He is 
aware t^t stupid common souse will ask, *' Vrhether it 
is the same if my house, my property, the air I breathe^ 
this town, sun, the law, nund, or God, exist or not t” 
Certainly a very pertinent question ; how does he answer 
it* "In such examples," he says, "particular ends, — 
utility, forinstance^ — are understood, and then it is asked 
if it IS indifferent to me whether thew useful things exist 
or not T Rub in truth, philosophy is preaaely the doc 
trine which is to free man from innnmeroble flnite aims 
and ends, and to moke him so indifferent to them that it 
IS really all the mmo whether such things exist or not ” 
Here wo trace the Alcxandnon influence ; except that 
Plotinus would never have hod the audacity to say that 
philosojihy waa to make ns indiffbrent to whether God 
existed or not ; and it must have heen a dip of the pen 
which made n^;el mdude God id the examplea , a slip 
of the pen, or else "the ngour of his pitiless logics” of 
which hie disciples talk ' 

This 11 a tderably fair example of the treatmect of 
Hegel, not by Mr Lewes alone, but by eveiybody else 

■ airsidj pnbllilioil lu tli« JMiM OmtrvpnMaUti for Nuv leer, Uils 
nutaisirtiliiMihen, notupngmIvpaUiientmwtoIlr Le«ss,1m[ 
lor Ui misnl nisfliliissi 
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nrho does not understand him If Hegel is supiwsed, on 
the grounds alleged, to have said that it was ‘ iMiffeicnt 
whewer Qod existed or not,' then there is the same 
^^utiionty for supposing lum to have said, that it was in- 
rJjfleient whether law {Iteekt) existed or not, and whether 
mind {Oeut) existed or not. Had this occurred to 
Mr. Lewes, surely he would have looked again before 
committing himself to so hosardous an assertion; for 
even to him we may assume it as eertain that Hegel 
could not have been indifioent as to whether Seeht ex- 
isted or not« or as to whether Oeiil existed or not. There 
are in Hegd even external placards which assert the 
objective exjltence of JleeAt, uid the absolute existenco 
of Oeut, at all events There is here, then, an anterior 
improliabihty so strong that of itself it is quite enough to 
retate Mr Lewes’s assertion in advance. It will be only 
fur to Mr. Lewes, however, to allow that — apparently 
at least— there must be some excuse for his mistake ; 
foi*it IS a mutake that has also been committed by A. 
Orat^, rrfitre de rOratmre do l’Iiiuii.-icuUe Conception,' 
and It ■ a mistake that, on occonon of this Gratry, baa not 
been occuiately corrected, even by such a man as Sosen- 
Kraiix, who, as all the world knows; is the * Hegoliancr 
par eici'llence.* It will clear the lasuca to quote at once 
from Hosenkranr m reference to M (Iratry’s work 
{Logv/ae, Fans, 1856, 2 tomes), oa follows — 

'This French priest wishes to prove; that, according to 
Hegel, philosophy seeks to take from man aU inteireBt 
for n^t, for his soul, nay, fur Ood himself, and reduce 
him to indiffereuco towards these I, 194, he exclums, 
" Comprenes Ic, nous sonunes ici h I’ongme raCme de 
I'cBpnt do sopbisme , disons mieux, nous sommes ici an 
fond de I'abtme, t la nussanco do I’espnt dos t6ntbres 
L’esprit do sophisme est on mot trop fublo, qni nommo 
(len son objet , I’cspnt des tCntbres est le vroi mob Co 
mot thdologique dovieiit ici ngourcnsemontphilosophiquu 
ct scientillqnu I.’origine de I'cspnt des Uiicbres est 
done ccUo-oi : tucr I'tuio , la rendre absolumont indiffcr- 
ente t I'oxistence, on it la non-existence dn mondo, de la 
lustice, de la ventt, de Ttme ello-mCme, de Dieu 1 I,ui 
dter, commo le dit Hegel, tout intdrdt on cos ohoses , la 
ddlivrer do I'lntdidt de la raison pratupiedont parle Kant, 
*cetnntdrAt d’amonrpour la justice et jiour la vtntd, qui 
esbtaons I'avons ddmontrt, lo ressort mCme dn procMt 
diakK-tique, selon Platon ct tons Irs pbilosoiibea Quand 
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lo rowurt cat briad, quand I'ftme eat morte, >1 n’y a ]diu 
do procSdi dideotiqua , la rauon pnic^ iaoUe, alwtraite, 
ddracinCa, denent dc fait, c >inaie la Taut Hagai, mdifldr- 
cnto k Vttre at an ntont^ etc.** For theaa feai^ conae-i 
quencca M Oratrjr citea from Hagel’a Workt (vl 172JL 
the fnllowing paaaage i “ It needa no great expenditarMk 
of wit to make the xiropoaitaon, that bemg and nothins 
are the aame, ndicnlona, or rather to bnng forward 
abaurditiea, with the iiutruo deolaratinn that they are 
conseqiicneoa and applicationa of that propoaition ; aa, 
for oxamplo, that it u consequently the aame thin^ 
whether my Iinuae, my means, the ur wa teeathe, this 
town, the sun, nght, a^iirit, God, exist or not. . In aSec^ 

philosophy II just Ihisdootnne to free man from an infinite 
luimbor of finite ends and aims, and to make him ao indif- 
ferent to them that it is qnite the aame to him whether 
Kuch things exist or not.” M. Gratry translates this paas- 
.age, and, at the end of the citation, full of indignation, he 
itnlicisea the words^ “qu'il soit abaolnment indifFdfcfit, 
quo eea chosca loient ou no loient pan'* Brery one who 
unilcrstaiida German will be able to refer ^a troids, 
"such thing!,** only to the preceding “number of finite 
ends and siiiia ,” the priest of the Oratory of the Imma- 
culate Conception understands as amongst these the aoiil, 
right, God. Are they not tho things named directly 
previously 7 Of conise, no one will ci^ finite (infinite ’) 
fiuls and aims things , at the some time a certain plan- 
silidity romaiiis, bwauae tiiose objeota are mentioned 
shortly before But does not Hegel himeelf say, that 
it 18 an vaUrue consequence to infer from the proposition of 
the ulvntity of the notions being and nothing, that it is 
quite the same whether the son, ri^t^ spirit, Gml, exist 
nr not! Does he not expressly reject, Giereforp, the 
UDiiscqncncc which hL Gratiy draws in Older to secure 
hia dimnation * Docs not the occosation, then, bll to 
pieces of Itself T But^ dear reader, do yon not observe 
these points in the midst of M Gratr:^! citation from 
llcgol ’ What must they denote * An omiasiOD. And 
m Hegel how is the omission supplied f Thus : “ In 
such examples there are assumed partly partieular ends, 

.m tho VBO, porhnjis, which something has for me, and 
then it IS oskoil if it is indifferent to me whether what is , 
useful exist or not.” Here, then, now do wo not at hist 
see how it 18 that Hegel comes to speak of finite dhds 
and aims, tuwanU the existence or non-existence of wbmb 
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pktlotophy his to rondor Inimanity indiffeient? Wby 
liM M. Orstiy dorired to excinde that aentenee T Eti- 
denily becauM otherwiae he voald not have been ablo to 
draw bu infetencea , becaaaeheaaapneatoftbeChnstian 
religion, would bave been obliged to remember that it 
belongs to the Cbnation also to raise himself above the 
finiti^e of the mere naefnl, and to exclaim with the Holy 
Singer, “ If I have thee^ Lord, what need I ask more of 
heaven or earth I** Were snob an aecnsation to be mode 
in ordinary hfe, and in another sphere, it would cortainly 
be brand^ as falsehood and calumny,' — (Bosenkrani^ 
Metaphyiik, treL, xxul) 

lie agreement, then, between M Grntry and Mr. 
Lewes is so striking, that they probably both owe their 
infonnation to the same aonroe,— poanbly M. Ott. 1 am 
not satisfied with the solution of Bosenkran^ however, 
and think he might have explained the matter much more 
caai^ and convinoin^y, bad be but looked more closely 
at liu^xt. Let tbe reader observe the quotation from 
Hegel, ^he beginning of which mna^ ‘In such examples 
there are aasnmed partly (earn (AetQ partieular end^ as 
the use, perhaps,' etc. How, it is tho touch of that parUy 
that shoU reaidvefor us tlie whole difficulty. Under tho 
regimen of that JMrCly, namely, there is included all that 
eoneems fiiute referenoea, while under the regimen of a 
second portly (sum Aeii) there is indnded aU that con- 
cema uyfnile references. Nay, tbe termination of the 
discussion of the^aite^ and the tranoition to that of the 
in^afte references ore mode nnesoapably prominent by a 
. dash Of the objects under the regimen of the second 
partfy, Hegel now speaks thus * ' Partly, however, it is 
rads essential in ihemaelvca, absolute existences and 
ideas, which are assumed under the category of being or 
Din-beiag, such concrete objects ore something quite 
else than only existent or non-existent, ete., . these 
categonea ore quite inadequate to tbe nature of such 
ol^e^ etc.' There can be no doubt, then, that Hegel 
perfectly well know the nature of his own examplm, 
discussing them undw two categonea, of which the 
former npjdicd to Jinilc ends and aims, such as 'my 
honae,' ‘ my moans,’ etc , and the latter only to ‘ essentud 
r«m^ 'absoliito existences and ideas,’ audi os ‘tight,’ 
'soiij7^‘ Ood.’ Any just reader, then, that looked only tci 
the spnnt of the passage, woidd, os Bosenkrans argues, 
qever for a moment have imagined that Hegel meant to 
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eaamcrato law, the eoul, God, u among thoao tkiugi 
which philosophy was to render ns indifferent to But 
Hogel, as Itoseukranx has failed to point out, does not 
trust himself to correctness of spirit and kindly inter- 
pretation on the part of his re^r; no, by absolute 
accuracy of letter, he renders himself independent of his 
reader, and sets misconstruction at defiance What has 
been said is probably enough , but luckily we have a 
light alinlly irresistible in the passage itsdf, as it ocenn 
III the fnl edition of the * Encyclopi^ie.’ This passage 
I aliuU now translate, and so set the matter definitively 
beyond dis]iutc In reference to the qn^tion, then, 
‘ whether it is the same if my house, my property, the 
air I breathe, this town, sun, the law, or God, 

exist or not,* we are to understand the answer of Hegel 
m his fiint edition to run thus — 

* Here, then, are assumed partly (sum tAeU) parlteular 
emit, as the net which something hais for me, and then it 
is askeil whether it is mdiffercnt to me that what is jc^/uf 
shonld exist or not I In effect iihilosophy is just this 
doctntie, to free man from on infinite number of finite 
ends and aims, and render him so indifferent to them, 
that it IS quite the same to him whether sueh things 
exist or not. Furthtr, aa rtgarda the air, sun, or fate, 
Ood, if M mere want of thoiyht to eonMer each eaaential 
endt, abaoiute exuteneea and Ideas, mder the eategory oj 
being. Such amerete objects are something quits dee than 
only existent or non-existent. Meagre abstractioni^ like 
being and nothing, — and they are^ bmng but the eatogones 
of the boginumg, the most meagre abstractions possible, 
— are inadequate to express the nature of the objects 
alluded to ’ 

One secs that the iniimrtunt word for the right under- 
standing of the pBBsago from Hegel is that partly, which 
quite trcnthautly and unmistakably discnminates between 
essential and inessuntial existences , the essential exist- 
ences being not only God, law, the soul, etc., but even 
(only in the first edition, however) the sun and the air. 
Wlmt one likes least m Mr. Lewes, then, is that he has 
omitted this all-important partly. By this omission he 
has certainly rendered himself as obnoxious to all the 
liard things said by Bosenkranz as the priest of thg 
imiRociilato concepti m himself We, however, shaK not 
say these hard things of Mr Lewes ; Mr Lewdh is a 
perfectly open, unaffected gentleman, and one of the 
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elearcat, moat widely-infonneil, ami cnnacqucnily use- 
Cnleat ivnters irhom we now puiiaesB , and wu will siuiiily 
believe that he failed to perceive thu importance of the 
word, and, ao failmf^ omitted it for the aako of the 
greater aimiilieity and cleameaa of the aentem e 

In conclnaion, when it la conaidcred that i\hat la con- 
cerned la an accuaation of anoh a doctrine aa atheiam, 
by anch a man aa Mr Lowoa, againat ancli a man aa Hcgcl, 
and in a work that haa gone through three cditiona, and 
boon for more than twenty yean, prohahly, the moat 
popular En/^iah hiatoty of philoaojiliy, pcrhajia I ahall be 
hold excuaei^ for acekmg in thia manner to contradict and 
correct For the roat, aa haa been denionatratcd already, 
Hegel la not only a Thciat, bnt a Chnatian 

III 

I rantheum and Pagamm 

ri^UE heroay of the German ontica la, perhapa, quite aa 
X Cctive m England at preaent aa the poaitiviam of 
Comte, and may ezeuae a word 8o far aa I knu w, however, 
thia heresy la not represented hero by any dnvet diaciple 
of the school, bnt only by one or two men of genuti, who 
seem to draw then inspiration from the acmi-h^neh 
Home and the wholly IVench Hngo The leading trait 
of these Englishmen is an mr of brusque bravery that 
aeema to say, ' Pah ' it is cowanlly to whine over onr lost 
immortahty, let ua go out into Hie air and enjoy hfe ' ' 
It will be enough hote, however, to mention &em and 
this , it la a phase of mmd snfiiciontly incomplox, and 
may be left for the present to take on of itself the inevi- 
table 'pale cast of thoii(^t ’ I shall confine myself to a 
few reiuarka on the German movement in whiUi they 
indireotly mot Pantheism ami Paganism are the beat 
terma for it AH the caacnti,ils of religion, namely, arc 
for it void pcraonal God, there is none , uiunortnlity, 
there is none. What la, is the idea — thought that haa 
realized itself in nat’ire and in man, and so realizes itself 
for ever. There is one grand life, that, dumb, yet apenks , 
that liaa its accents in the jieii^ablo individual , that, 
fought, L. alL It IS tins alone we are to ace and 
hoiftur' it IS for this we aro cheerfully to live, it 
IS f(fr this wo aro cheerfully to die, secure in this that 

must hve, and that in our own death, loss there la 
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none, for it alone ii truth Thia, so far is I can moke it 
out) M what maj be called the religious core of the Ger- 
man ontica. This, howoior, is not their true support 
Their true support, rather, is the simple conviction of 
subjective supenonty, end the consequent ei^ually aim 
plo spint of battlo. What could support a Diderot or a 
D'Holbsdi but indignation at Die darlnest, at the miser- 
able tgnoranee of those around them, and the resolution 
to dispel it ? Aa with them, so with the heretical Ger- 
man cntica. Blind to all but their propagandism, they 
rush to the front to enlighten tw; they never linger be- 
hind to enhghten themselves It might be gmrDi their 
while, however, to put to themselves the question, Ts 
‘ Hmnanismus,* is humanity, is man at all possible without 
a bdief in the immortality of the soul and the existence 
of OodT Truly, we ore on the brink of the most fearful 
crisis in the whole world’s history JCnouUdge is to be 
all in alL And what is that knowledm 1 Vihy, that aa 
water is eontaiucil m a sponge, thought is contained in 
the material uiuversc and perpetually recreates it t 
Man’s duty is to know this, a^, knowing this, to Vork 
That u all let the German enbes have their own way, 
and 1 do not see anything else they could add. I do not 
know that they could add scisnco oven ; for anything 
Baconian they declare to be beneath thorn. Then work T 
Milliona of the moat paUid and undeniable slaves of both 
sexes, dint np m sickly factories and bakeries for the 
world’s bock and the world’s belly, with no consolation 
but that so they keeii ahve— the Ideal This idea is 
simply monstrous — a Moloch of the most insatiaUe maw 
Result there can bo none — uoloss Europeans oro capable 
of returning to an Egyptian liondage nudor a Pharaoh 
agam — ^but the suicide of the race. It is really scarcely 
intelligible that a Ruga dionld bo eloquent about science 
and jAilosophy, and liberty nnd liiiinnmty, and all for 
service under a blind, dumb, invisible idol, whoso only 
function is to victunim eveiything, to gorge upon alL 
If it is not a person, but only a mmething ^t is to go 
on living and growing in this world, then it is of no con- 
socpicuce whether that something Iio called ided or be 
colled material It is but a thing under either name ; 
and that its necessary realixation Aonid only be in sno- • 
cesmve generations of millions of individual men m 
the matter not a whit better, conceive them even working 
perfectly 
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The great eourco of this despair of the Gotnuui unties 
— for it IS evidently but despair, and the whitest that 
ever fell — ^is, as I havo saul abeady, not Ucgel, but only 
their own obstinately self-willed rejection of Hegul 
Hegel, himself has, in the most open manner, professing 
adhesion to an enlightened and progressive conservatism 
m pohtici^ conducted his whole system into the sanctuary 
of the Cihnstian lloligion. Kor u this denied , it is only 
rejected. But why should it be rejected* To me it 
appears that it is precisely this jiart of his work that should 
evoke for Hegel a heartfelt and irresistible lo trtampht / 
No donb^ in many rcsjiocta, Hegel's Logie is hu capital 
achievemeni! It is to be borne m mmd, however, that, 
though containing much that is of matemU importance, 
it IS still pnncijiolly fomaL Its first note, after all is 
said, will never nog quite tnie , rzistence of some Lmd 
and exutrnee of no kind are nut the same, o\i n should we 
see that existence of no hind is a non cue, and not in 
reMm nafitni, and consequently that, so far as matter 
[InlAU) IS concerned, it is the some np/iotUion, the 
same titimate geuorahzation that existence of any kind, 
existence in general, is. But if the start bo but an 
arbflce and a convenience, is it at all ascertained yet 
that the means of progress, the dialectic^ is in any re> 
spect better t I confess, for my part) tliat T havo more 
satisfaction in the Pkdoiophy of Oie Sptnl, in the Moral 
and PobtKcd Pkdotophy, a^ in the IheUiry Phdo- 
eopky than in the Logie. Nay, of the Logie itself, its 
vdue to me consists only in its ministrations to spintu- 
alism 1 cannot give myself up nmpheder to the Ent- 
iBiekdung, and I distrust the transcendents! rapture with 
which many Germans discuss both Plato and Hegel in 
this connexion. The former’s icfea, it will be remem- 
bered, for example, 1 have described on the whole as 
only ^e formal universal {dae FormeU-Allgememt), only a 
generic notion, thongh it may be admitted that there are 
in Plato jiartial efforts towaids a single plastic element or 
energy, a single all of thought, whose distinctions were 
constitutive pairs of fluent notions Then, as said, the 
snoccsB of the Lo-iie, which would precisely realize and 
complete these efforts of Plato, u not yet certam, and 
,the gene. 'll principle remains still to be venfied. Here, 
hovfevcr, it is that Hegel, if ever anywhere, is unduly 
mfliAnced by tho ancieuts, and lays a misleading stress 
on the alwtract universal Not but that he is in a mea- 
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guru coDipullcil to this by tho very nature of the abetmct 
logiral sphere in which for the tune he moves. Concrete 
spirit, nevertheless, must be seen to be something more 
than abstract logic , which latter, indeed, u only viduablo 
as leading to tho farmer. To trausiix matter with logical 
categories till it disappesn (should that be possible), is 
not to me a groat work in t^If, as it is to Ruge, but in 
its consociuonces — its support, that is^ to all tho great 
interests of rehgion Neither gods nor men aro m very 
truth logical categonea And so it is, that should the 
Logie, or any other part of the work of Hegel foil ns here, 
we are not^ for a moment, to suppose that i^r hopes lue 
— then/ore — at term No man is final , neither Plato, 
nor Anstotlc, nor Kant, nor Hegoh Eustcnce is here 
within ns, there without us, for ns as it was for them : 
wo too may turn to rend the countenance of our common 
mother An idealism that only, so to speak, strikes seed 
matter into sced-thongh^ were but materialism; could oven 
siichmatcnalism as this, then, beprovedof Kantand ^jjel, 
wo should not allow it to appd us. No ; let the pro 
tensions of these men be what fhey may, let Idieif dork 
nossos be what they may, we slisll never allow the formn 
to declare tho latter fiiu^ But, happily, there is no nued 
for this , Kant smd Hegel ore the very truest supports 
that philosophy has ever yet extended to the tehgionB 
interests of humomty. Pantheism and Paganism, then, 
ore not, on any account, terrors to us, and most sinoetdy 
do wo wish the German critics a prosperous debverance 
from the blank whiteness of their own most horrible 
ierpair 
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